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THE  CATHOLIC  VIEW  OF  PUBLIC  EDUCATION  IN  THE 

UNITED  STATES. 

IT  would  be  wholly  superfluous  to  address  an  argument  to  any  por- 
tion of  the  American  people  upon  the  absolute  necessity  of  popular 
education.  Upon  that  point  there  is  no  diversity  of  opinion.  The  fun- 
damental principles  of  our  social  system  rest  upon  it  as  a  corner-stone  ; 
such  as,  that  government  derives  all  of  its  authority,  under  God,  from 
the  consent  of  the  governed  ;  the  people  possess  the  sovereignly ;  public 
officers  are  only  public  servants  ;  the  multitude  rules  by  representation  ; 
Congress,  the  President,  and  the  Courts  arc  the  people — without  the  peo- 
ple they  have  no  existence ;  constitutions  and  laws  are  but  the  well- 
ordered  expression  of  the  public  will,  at  all  times  revocable,  in  an  orderly 
manner,  and  binding  upon  each  citizen  a^ihe^will  of  all,  unless  the 
popular  decree  be  again^t:tiie 'Jaw^jof  1diod/->xhen,  of  course,  it  binds  no 
man's  conscience.  H<:f^ditary»  fights,  class  privileges,  ancient  social 
divisions,  and  distributions  icJi -J)^tcer;  h4i?e  all  disappeared,  .or  rather, 
have  never  existed  here.  E\ien  in  Gotonr^l  times,  the  Crown  >vas  almost 
a  myth,  and  cast  but  a  shailowy,i'eiflectiQri*anto  the  deep  waters  of  the 
Hudson  and  the  Mississippijas  they  i*6lled  on  to  the  sea  from  the  illim- 
itable forests  where  the  moccasined  hunter  was  then  as  free  as  the  red 
Indian  had  been  for  unrecorded  centuries.  The  Revolution  of  '76 
changed  the  government,  but  really  left  the  cardinal  points  of  our  Ameri- 
can civilization  very  much  as  it  found  them.  In  fact,  our  political  edu- 
cation is  traceable  back  to  the  days  of  Alfred  and  Edward  the  Confessor  ; 
for  the  Norman  king  gave  us  no  concession  in  Magna  Charta  which  was 
unknown  to  Saxon  liberty.     In  our  Republic  we  have  only  drawn  out 

these  principles  to  their  extreme  conclusions.     We  have  gone  back  to 

« .. 

tEntervd  According  to  Act  of  CooKreM,  in  the  year  18CS,  by  J.  W.  Schermerhorn  k  Co.,  ia  the  Clerk's  OlEoe 
•ftlM  District  Court  of  the  United  Stiites  for  the  8ontliorn  District  of  New  York.] 
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2  The  Catholic  View  of 

the  original  hypothesis,  that  society  is  an  association  of  equal  rights  for 
mutual  protection ;  and  that  power,  under  God,  belongs  to  the  whole 
body  of  corporators — i.  e. ,  the  multitude.  From  this  postulate  we  are 
obliged  to  pass  immediately  to  the  axiom  that  there  can  be  no  fit  admin- 
istration of  power  without  knowledge.  Knowledge  may  be  acquired  in 
several  ways.  The  most  direct  and  impressive  is  experience.  Alcuin 
was  master  of  books ;  but  Charlemagne  wds  master  of  men.  The  great 
emperor  could  not  read,  but  he  possessed  the  wisdom  to  govern.  Who 
shall  say  that  he  was  not  "educated"  in  the  highest  sense  of  that  \*ague 
term  ?  And  yet,  it  is  very  clear  that  knowledge  gained  only  by  the  slow 
accretions  of  experience  will  not  answer  the  wants  and  rapid  movements 
of  such  a  Republic  as  ours,  in  the  age  of  steam  and  electricity.  Each 
generation  must  be  trained  from  the  cradle,  and  made  to  possess,  enlarge, 
and  transmit  to  its  successor  all  the  accumulated  knowledge  of  its  prede- 
cessor. As  no  atom  of  matter  perishes,  but  is  forever  re-combining  and 
re-producing ;  so  every  true  idea  and  sound  moral  sentiment  must  be 
made  the  inheritance  of  society,  and  never  cease  to  exert  its  power  for 
good  among  men.  Not  that  moral  truth  can  ever  change  ;  for,  it  is  now 
precisely  what  it  has  been  from  all  eternity ;  nor  is  it  better  understood 
by  the  divine  to-day,  than  it  was  by  Moses  when  he  came  down  from 
the  mountain;  but  the  multitude  maybe  made  more  fully  to.  compre- 
hend and  reverence  it.  Christianity,  although  specially  revealed  and 
miraculously  propagated,  did  not  suddenly  conquer  and  civilize  barbar- 
ous peoples.  It  has  been  eighteen  hundred  years  struggling  with  the 
powers  of  darkness  and  the  corruption  of  the  human,  heart;  and  yet, 
alas  1  how  very,  very  far  removed  are  not  even  the  most  polished  nations 
from  the  severe  standafd  ,of  CJhristian  perfection  !  See  the  tyrannies,  the 
oppressions,  the  crueWlfcs;itfie^^^al's,  tlw,{)fM^,/the  luxury,  the  folly  and 
deceit,  which  fill  the  fairest  .parti  of  ffie*eartic«Vith  mourning,  and  drag 
mankind.down  into  the  slqu^^  oC  £i4^i|d*£orrow  I  To  be  sure,  there  is 
a  certain  stereotyped  class  ]of  sji^ntff  arid -philosophers  who  cry  aloud, 
"Compare  our  cnlighten^Sdl^J^'Vy;^ I"^  times  of  the  crusaders  ;  or 
place  the  nineteenth  along  side  of  fhtlfliiTth century ;  and  let  the  celestial 
light  of  our  civilization  shine  down  into  the  abysses  of  monkish  supersti- 
tion 1"  We  shall,  nevertheless,  refuse  to  close  our  eyes  to  those  stupen- 
dous sins  which  have  supplanted  the  violent  crimes  of  our  ancestors. 
We  shall  see  how  their  robber-sword  has  been  put  aside  for  our  forger's 
pen  ;  how  their  wild  foray  has  given  place  to  our  gigantic  stock  specula- 
.tion  or  bank  swindle,  which  sweeps  widows  and  orphans,  by  the  ten 
thousand,  into  utter  poverty  and  despair ;  how  their  fierce  lust  has  been 
civilized  into  the  decorous  forms  of  the  divorce  courts ;  how  their  bold 
grasping  of  power  has  been  changed  into  the  arts  of  the  whining  dcma 
gogue ;  how  their  undisguised  plunder  of  the  public  treasure  in  times  of 
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civil  commotion,  has  been  superseded  by  the  adroit  peculation  and  covert 
bribery  of  our  times  of  peace ;  how  their  courageous,  rude  anger  has 
vanished  before  the  safer  and  more  efficacious  process  of  concealed  ha- 
tred, nestling,  like  the  scorpion,  among  the  roses  of  adulation.  We 
certainly  shall  be  obliged  to  remember  these  things,  to  the  great  re- 
proach of  our  times,  and  in  serious  dread  of  the  future ;  and  we  shall 
feel  anxious  to  go  to  work  to  find  the  cause  and  the  remedy.  We  are 
all  agreed  that  education,  that  is,  knowledge  and  moral  training,  cannot 
be  dispensed  with  for  an  hour — that  no  nation  can  be  governed  safely, 
much  less  govern  itself  at  all,  without  a  clear  head  and  a  sound  heart — 
that,  if  governed  as  a  dumb  brute,  it  will  kick  against  the  pricks,  fly  in 
the  face  of  its  hard  master,  and  dash  out  its  foolish  brains  against  the 
stone^wall !  It  will  sing  the  ^^  Marseillais"  and  cover  its  garments  with 
the  blood  of  kings  and  aristocrats ;  until,  having  spent  its  fury,  it  will 
return  to  its  crust  and  shout  **  Vive  I'Empereur  !"  Should  it  attempt  to 
govern  itself,  it  will  become  the  prey  of  the  infamous  men  who  are  the 
spawn  of  its  own  passions.  Without  knowledge,  the  nation  is  either  a  silent 
sepulchre,  where  all  hopes  are  buried,  or  a  raging  sea,  where  they  are 
quickly  wrecked.  Knowledge,  then,  it  must  have.  But,  what  knowl- 
edge ?  Shall  we  say,  knowledge  of  the  Arts  ?  Ask  Phidias  and  Prax- 
iteles if  the  Arts  saved  Greece  !  Shall  we  say,  polite  literature?  Ah,  let 
the  mournful  Chorus  of  Sophocles,  ^Eschylus,  and  Euripides  give  utter- 
ance to  the  sad  cries  of  those  old  pagan  hearts  for  a  higher  virtue  than 
the  sublimest  tragedy  could  teach  them  1  Shall  it  be  the  eloquence  of 
the  orator  ?  or  the  wisdom  of  the  legislator  ?  We  shall  hear  in  the  Phi- 
lippics how  vainly  the  master  of  orators  appealed  to  a  degenerate  race, 
and  we  shall  read  in  the  closing  annals  of  Athens  and  Sparta  how  utterly 
the  wisdom  of  Solon  and  Lycurgus  had  failed  to  save  polished  and  war- 
like States  from  the  penalty  which  God  has  affixed  to  the  crimes  of 
nations.  Shall  we  take  refuge  in  human  philosophy  ?  Socrates  and  the 
divine  Plato  had  cast  ofif  the  degrading  superstitions  of  paganism,  and 
had  proclaimed  to  their  intellectual  countrymen  the  Eternity  and  Unity 
of  God  and  the  immortality  of  the  soul  of  man.  They  had  most  earn- 
estly enjoined  upon  them  the  sanctity  of  all  the  natural  virtues — temper- 
ance, industry,  patience,  courage,  honesty,  benevolence,  patriotism,  con- 
tinence, filial  duty,  conjugal  fidelity;  but,  what  did  their  philosophy 
avail  ?  Why  did  it  not  save  the  Grecian  States  ?  They  went  down  into 
*  the  night  upon  which  no  sun  ever  again  shone  1  Their  Roman  con- 
querors seized  upon  th^  rich  treasures  of  their  knowledge.  The  Senate 
listened  with  rapture  to  the  wisdom  of  the  old  Hellenic  sages  translated 
by  Cicero  into  the  noble  Latin  tongue.  Virgil  and  Livy  sought  to  inspire 
the  Roman  heart  with  grand  ideas  borrowed  from  ihe  Greek  masters. 
What  did  it  all  avail  ?     The  Roman  Republic  had  practised  the  natural 
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virtues  as  fully  as  unregenerated  man  is  capable  of  doing,  by  the  power 
of  vigorous  and  cultivated  reason.  What  did  it  avail  ?  They,  too,  went 
down  into  the  tomb  of  dead  nations  ;  and  a  few  broken  columns  remain 
to  mark  the  seat  of  their  world-wide  empire  !  It  is  very  manifest,  then, 
that  intellectual  culture,  even  when  carried  to  the  highest  development 
of  which  men  are  capable,  can  never  subdue  their  passions,  nor  enable 
them  to  uphold  the  civilization  to  which  they  may  have  attained  in  the 
freshness  of  their  national  life.  If  this  were  not  so,  then  we  could  not 
clearly  perceive  the  necessity  of  the  Christian  revelation.  If  man  was 
self-sustaining,  he  would  not  require  the  arm  of  God  to  lean  upon.  The 
apothegm  of  the  Greek  sage,  **  Knew  thyself*  was  a  dead-letter.  It  was 
precisely  to  teach  man  how  to  know  himself,  that  our  Saviour  came. 
And  this  is  the  whole  knowledge  !  No  poetry,  oratory,  histor}',  philoso- 
phy, arts,  or  sciences,  could  teach  that ;  else,  the  world  would  have 
learned  it  four  thousand  years  ago,  and  the  primitive  races  would  not 
have  perished.  Even  under  the  Christian  dispensation,  and  in  very  mod- 
ern times,  men  and  nations  have  failed  to  know  themselves,  because 
they  turned  their  backs  on  Christ  and  placed  their  hopes  in  human 
science  and  natural  virtue.  And  so,  we  have  seen  an  enlightened  nation, 
in  our  day,  deify  humanity,  refuse  to  adore  God,  and  prostrate  itself 
before  a  harlot,  as  the  high-priestess  in  the  apotheosis  of  Reason  !  We 
have  seen  an  a nti -christian  conspiracy,  formed  of  the  most  learned,  elo- 
quent, witty,  and  fascinating  men  of  modem  Europe,  exerting  the  highest 
arts  of  genius  to  re-paganize  the  world.  We  have  seen  science,  rudely 
torn  from  religion,  waging  an  insane  war  against  the  peace  of  society. 
That  terrific  phase  of  blasphemous  infidelity  has  passed  from  our  imme- 
diate view  ;  but,  has  it  left  nothing  more  dangerous  behind  ?  We  think 
it  has.  The  mass  of  mankind  shrank  with  horror  from  the  defiant  blas- 
phemy of  Voltaire ;  and  they  recoiled  with  alarm  from  the  ruin  caused 
by  his  teachings.  We  love  liberty ;  but  we  dread  license,  anarchy,  chaos. 
Man  is,  also,  naturally  religious.  Long  after  he  had  forgotten  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  Patriarchs  and  had  lost  God  in  the  night  of  heathen  idolatry, 
he  still  clung  to 

"  The  instinct  of  old  reverence  !** 

and  his  wretched  soul  yearned  after  its  Creator, 

The  false  worship  of  Greece  and  Rome  was  the  inarticulate  cry  of  a 
lost  people  fbr  that  true  worship  which  was  promised  to  the  Gentile  at 
the  appointed  time.  False  and  hideous  as  it  was,  who  will  not  say  that 
it  was  far  preferable  to  atheism  ?  It  was  only  when  the  Epicurean  phi- 
losophy had  destroyed  the  faith  of  those  people,  that  they  cast  off  all 
moral  restraint,  and  were  swept  away  in  the  torrent  of  their  vices.  Man 
is  naturally  religious ;  and  therefore  the  world  will  not  long  patiently 
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tolerate  the  presence  of  blatant  infidelity.  The  danger  is  noi  there.  He 
who  goes  about  like  a  roaring  lion  seeking  whom  he  may  devour,  knows 
ver)-  well  that  mankind  is  more  easily  seduced  under  the  forms  of  virtue 
than  by  gross  sin.  His  incarnate  agents  on  earth  know  this  too.  Hence 
we  find  all  the  world  covered  over  with  gossamer  nets  of  seduction  ! 
The  press  teems  with  books  and  journals,  not  confessedly  infidel,  yet 
working  in  the  interests  of  infidelity  ;  fanning  the  passions  and  e.xciting 
the  morbid  sensibilities  of  youth  ;  teaching  religious  indifference  under 
the  pleasing  garb  of  liberality  ;  holding  up  the  discipline  of  the  Church 
as  hostile  to  personal  freedom  ;  depicting  the  doctrines  and  ceremonies 
of  the  Christian  religion  as  trammels  upon  mental  activity  and  intellec- 
tual progress ;  arraying  the  laity  against  their  pastors  ;  insisting  that,  to 
be  a  humane  man,  an  honest  and  industrious  worker,  a  faithful  friend, 
a  good  husband  and  father,  a  patriotic  citizen,  is  to  be  all  and  to  do  all 
that  ihe  highest  Christian  morality  can  require  or  the  welfare  of  the 
human  race  demand  ;  asserting  that  the  specific  dogmas  of  the  Christian 
faith,  with  perhaps  one  or  two  exceptions,  are  not  essential,  and  may  be 
rejected  without  concern  ;  receiving  with  indifference  and  polite  com- 
placency either  the  divinity  or  the  humanity  of  Christ ;  and  accepting 
Him  as  a  God-Saviour,  a  man-prophet,  or  a  harmless,  self-deluded  impos- 
tor, as  your  fancy  may  please  to  dictate  ;  in  a  word,  deifying  man,  and 
making  this  world,  with  its  wealth,  its  pleasures,  its  pride  and  pomp,  its 
power  and  magnificence,  its  civilization  and  nationalities,  the  sole  object 
of  his  anxiety  and  love.  Such,  we  say,  is  the  growing  evil  of  this  nine- 
teenth century,  which  is  so  scornful  of  the  **dark  ages;"  an  evil  infi- 
nitely more  subtile  and  destructive  than  the  rage  or  gibes  of  Voltaire. 
This  poison  has  gone  through  the  chilled  blood  of  renegade  old  men, 
destroying  the  religious  vitality  which  had  sustained  their  faith  from  the 
baptismal  font  to  the  very  edge  of  the  grave ;  how  must  it  not,  therefore, 
affect  the  hot  veins  of  inexperienced  youth,  whose  generous  impulses  are 
their  greatest  peril  1  Se^  how,  in  those  European  revolutions  gotten  up 
by  avowed  enemies  of  religion,  the  students  of  the  Universities  flock  to 
the  standards  of  infidelity,  with  the  seductive  cry  of  ^^  Liber iy^  Equality^ 
Fraierniiyr  They  enlist,  with  enthusiasm,  under  what  they  believe  to 
be  the  consecrated  banner  of  inalienable  human  rights — their  young 
sympathetic  hearts  are  justly  moved  by  the  sufferings  of  the  toiling  mil- 
lions, caused  by  unequal  laws — their  sense  of  justice  and  human  brother- 
hood is  outraged  at  the  sight  of  domineering  classes  who  monopolize  the 
blessings  of  government — they  sec  very  clearly  all  the  existing  wrongs. 
but  they  do  not  see  the  practicable  and  wise  remedies ;  and  when  they 
hear  prudent  voices  counselling  patience,  and  reminding  them  that  the 
evil  works  of  centuries,  like  old  forest  trees,  have  deep  roots,  and  cannot 
be  rudely  torn  out  of  the  bosom  of  society  without  endangering  its  life. 
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they  cry  out  in  their  enthusiasm,  **  these  are  the  voices  of  the  enemies 
of  the  people,  the  voices  of  priests  and  aristocrats,  away  with  them  to  the 
guillotine  !"  Only  too  late  do  they  experience  the  retribution  which  God 
invariably  visits  upon  those  who  presumptuously  seek  to  drive  the  chariot 
of  His  Providence  I 

Not  one  word  of  what  we  have  said  is  inapplicable  to  our  own  land. 
We  live,  move,  and  have  our  whole  being  in  the  midst  of  these  same 
perils.  Steam,  electricity,  commerce,  and  emigration  have  made  us  a 
part  of  the  great  European  family.  Every  throb  of  their  heart  is  felt  in 
our  own  bosom.  We  are  of  their  blood  and  civilization.  We  have  their 
laws  and  their  religion.  We  are  nurtured  by  their  science  and  literature. 
From  us  they  have  received  more  thorough  ideas  of  democratic  freedom  ; 
but  from  them  we  have  derived  all  else  that  constitutes  the  intellectual 
life  of  man.  It  would  be  the  height  of  folly  in  us  to  despise  the  lessons 
of  their  experience.  Our  children  should  be  carefully  instructed  in  all 
of  it.  They  have  a  difficult  task  to  perform  in  perpetuating  our  institu- 
tions as  they  were  shaped  by  the  fathers  of  the  Republic.  They  must  be 
well  trained  in  the  knowledge  necessary  for  that  purpose.  From  what 
has  already  been  said,  it  will  be  at  once  understood  that  we  do  not  mean 
human  science  alone,  nor  principally.  The  beginning  of  wisdom  is  the 
fear  of  the  Lord. 

This  brings  us  to  the  consideration  of  the  immediate  subject  of  this 
article;  which  can  now,  we  think,  be  briefly  stated;  inasmuch  as  the 
foundation  has  been  properly  laid,  if  our  views  are  correct  as  to  the  prin- 
ciples which  we  have  presented. 

Enlightened  rulers  all  over  Europe  have  been  profoundly  impressed 
by  the  lessons  of  this  and  the  last  century.  It  was  once  believed  by 
monarchs  that  to  enlighten  their  subjects  would  be  to  imperil  their 
thrones.  It  is  now  very  clearly  seen  that  "  the  divinity  which  doth  hedge 
a  king"  has  long  ceased  to  be  an  oracle  to  the  people.  The  French 
Emperor  erects  his  dynasty  upon  popular  suffrage.  Hereditary  right 
has  come  down  from  its  ancient  pedestal  to  accept  from  the  people  the 
confirmation  of  its  authority.  It  is  now  too  evident  for  further  doubt, 
that  no  ruler  can  rule  modem  nations  by  any  appeal  to  the  mausoleum 
of  his  ancestors.  The  garish  light  of  the  sun  has  penetrated  every  royal 
tomb,  and  has  altogether  annihilated  the  mystery  which  once  filled  the 
hearts  of  nations  with  awe  and  unquestioning  obedience.  Public  opin- 
ion now  rules  the  ruler.  Kings  and  their  ministers  have  now  to  elect 
between  intelligent  and  virtuous  opinion  on  the  one  hand,  or  revolu- 
tionary passions  on  the  other.  The  wisest  of  them,  therefore,  are  has- 
tening to  educate  the  people ;  and  they  are  striving,  above  all  things,  to 
make  such  education  distinctly  Christian^  and  not  simply  moral ;  for, 
they  well  remember  the  fate  of  all  nations  who  have  staked  their  salvation 
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upon  the  sufficiency  of  the  natural  virtues.  While  kings  are  doing  this 
to  preserve  the  shadow  of  their  royalty  from  the  aggressive  spirit  of  the 
age,  we,  in  this  chosen  land,  are  doing  or  aiming  to  do  the  same  thing, 
in  order  that  we  may  rear  successive  generations  of  virtuous  and  enlight- 
ened heirs  to  the  rich  inheritance  of  our  constitutional  democratic  free- 
dom. Ours  should  be  much  the  easier  task  ;  as  we  labor  for  no  dynasty, 
but  strive  only  to  make  a  nation  capable  of  self-preser\'ation.  We  are 
no  less  in  earnest  than  the  kings  ;  and  we  may  surely  examine  their  work 
and  see  what  is  good  in  it.  The  kings  tried  the  pagan  idea  of  intellec- 
tual culture  adorned  with  the  glittering  generalities  of  moral  philosophy ; 
and  they  added  to  it  the  maxims  of  the  Christian  gospel,  whenever  that 
could  be  done  without  getting  entangled  in  the  conflicting  creeds  of  the 
numerous  sects.  The  school  was  like  Plato's  lecture-room,  only  that  the 
sacred  voice  of  the  Evangelist  was  heard  occasionally  in  such  passages  as 
do  not  distinctly  set  forth  faith  and  doctrine,  about  which  the  scholars 
could  differ.  Sectarianism,  as  it.  is  called,  had  to  be  excluded,  of  course, 
in  a  mixed  system  of  popular  education,  wherein  freedom  of  conscience 
was  conceded  to  be  a  sacred  right  and  proselytism  was  disavowed.  The 
result  was  twofold  :  first,  tens  of  thousands  of  children  were  deprived  of 
distinct  religious  instruction  and  doctrinal  knowledge ;  and  secondly,  in 
countries  where  the  Roman  Catholic  population  was  large,  though  in  a 
minority,  other  tens  of  thousands  were  left  without  secular  education, 
because  their  parents  would  not  permit  them  to  be  brought  up  in  habits 
of  indifferentism,  which  means  practical  infidelity,  or  trained  in  knowl- 
edge hostile  to  their  religious  faith.  Prussia,  though  she  is  the  very  em- 
bodiment and  representative  of  Protestant  Europe,  soon  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  this  would  not  do — that  education  must  be  Christian — that  it 
must  be  doctrinal  and  conducive  to  religious  practices — that,  as  all  could 
not  or  would  not  believe  alike,  each  should  have  full  opportunity  to  be 
reared  in  his  own  faith,  to  learn  its  doctrines  and  to  fulfil  its  duties  and 
discipline — and,  therefore,  that  enlightened  government  established  the 
denominational  system,  giving  to  each  creed  practical  equality  before  the 
law,  a  separate  school  organization  (wherever  numbers  made  it  practica- 
ble), and  a  ratable  share  of  the  public  school-fund ;  reserving  to  the 
Government  only  a  general  supervision  ;  so  as  to  secure  a  faithful  appli- 
cation of  the  public  money,  and  to  enforce  a  proper  compliance  with  the 
educational  standard.  The  public  schools  are  organized  so  that  every 
citizen  shall  obtain  the  complete  education  of  his  child,  in  the  faith  and 
practice  of  his  own  Church.  All  difficulties  have  disappeared,  and  per- 
fect harmony  prevails.  ' 
In  France,  by  the  last  census  the  population  was  thirty-seven  millions, 
divided  about  as  follows:  480,000  Calvinists,  267,000  Lutherans,  30,000  of 
other  Protestant  sects,  and  73,000  Jews  ;  the  remaining  thirty-six  millions 
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being  either  practically  or  nominally  Catholic.  Although  the  dissenters 
from  the  national  faith  are  less  than  one  million,  that  Government  has 
provided  for  them,  at  the  public  expense,  separate  primary  schools,  where 
each  sect  is  at  full  liberty  to  teach  its  own  doctrines.  There  are  likewise 
three  seminaries  for  the  higher  education  of  Lutherans  and  Calvinists. 

Austria  also  supports  schools,  colleges,  and  universities  for  a  Protes- 
tant minority. 

The  British  Government  has  likewise  adopted  the  same  principle  of 
public  education  for  the  Catholics  and  the  Protestant  dissenters  of  Eng- 
land ;  while,  with  her  traditional  and  malignant  hatred  of  the  Irish 
people,  she  still  denies  them  the  justice  which  she  extends  to  all  of  her 
other  subjects,  at  home  or  in  the  Colonies,  even  to  the  Hindoos  and 
Mohammedans  of  her  Indian  Empire  I 

And  thus,  the  most  powerful  and  enlightened  nations  have  decided 
that  Christian  civilization  cannot  be  maintained  upon  pagan  ideas  ; 
and  that  the  safety  of  every  commonwealth  depends  upon  the  Chris- 
tian education  of  the  people.  They  have  also  clearly  seen  that  doc- 
irmeSf  discipline,  merals,  and  ^*  ihe  religious  almosphere"  must  be  kept 
united,  and  made  to  penetrate  and  surround  the  school  at  all  times ;  and 
that,  however  greatly  the  Christian  denominations  may  differ  from  each 
other,  or  even  err  in  their  belief,  it  is  far  better  for  society  that  their  youth 
should  be  instructed  in  some  form  of  Christian  doctrine,  than  be  left  to 
perish  in  the  dreary  and  soul-destroying  wastes  of  deism.  Experience 
has  proved  to  them  that  moral  teaching,  with  Biblical  illustrations,  as  the 
piety  of  Joseph,  the  heroism  of  Judith,  the  penitence  of  David,  will  not 
suffice  to  establish  the  Christian  faith  in  young  hearts,  or  to  quiet  the 
doubts  of  inquiring  minds.  The  subtle  Gibbon,  mocking  the  cross  of 
Christ,  will  confront  the  testimony  of  the  martyrs  with  the  heroes  of 
pagan  history.  Voltaire  did  the  same  for  the  French  youth  of  the  last 
century,  to  their  destruction.  No.  The  experience  of  wise  governments 
is  this ;  that  morals  must  be  based  yrpon  faith,  and  faith  made  efficient  in 
deeds  of  practical  virtue ;  for,  faith  worketh  by  charity.  And  another 
experience  is  this,  which  is  best  given  in  the  very  words  of  the  eminent 
Protestant  statesman  and  historian,  M.  Guizot ;  *'/«  order  to  make  popur 
lor  education  truly  good  and  socially  useful,  it  must  he  fundamentally  religious, 
I  do  not  simply  mean  by  this,  that  religious  instruction  should  hold  its  place  in 
popular  education  and  that  the  practices  of  religion  should  enter  into  it ;  for  a 
nation  is*  not  religiously  educated  by  such  petty  and  mechanical  devices  ;  it  is 
necessary  that  national  education  should  be  given  and  received  in  the  midst  of  a 
religious  atmosphere,  and  that  religious  impressions  and  religious  observances 
should  penetrate  into  all  its  parts.  Religion  is  not  a  study  or  an  exercise  to  be 
restricted  to  a  certain  place  and  a  certain  hour  ;  it  is  a  faith  and  a  law,  which 
ought  to  be  felt  everywhere,  and  which  after  this  manner  alone  can  exercise 
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a//  iis  bemficial  intflumce  upon  our  minds  and  our  lives, "  The  meaning  of 
which  is,  that  not  a  moment  of  the  hours  of  school  should  be  left  without 
the  religious  influence.  It  is  the  constant  inhalation  of  the  air  which 
preserves  our  physical  vitality.  It  is  the  ^'religious  atmosphere**  ynhxdx 
supports  the  young  soul.  Religion  cannot  be  made  '*  a  study  or  an  exer- 
cise Jo  be  restricted  to  a  certain  place  and  a  certain  hour, "  It  will  not  do  to 
devote  six  days  in  the  week  to  science,  and  to  depend  upon  the  Sunday- 
school  for  the  religious  training  of  the  child.  M.  Guizot  is  right.  The 
enlightened  governments  of  Europe  have  accepted  hi9  wisdom  and  re- 
duced it  to  practice  in  their  great  national  school-systems. 

Now,  the  Catholics  of  the  United  States  have  said  no  more  than  that ; 
have  asked  no  more  than  that ;  and  yet,  a  wild  cry  of  anger  has  been 
raised  against  them,  at  times,  as  though  they  were  the  avowed  enemies 
of  all  popular  education.  They  pay  their  full  quota  of  the  public  taxes 
which  create  the  school-fund,  and  yet  they  possess,  to-day,  in  proportion 
to  their  wealth  and  numbers,  more  parochial  schools,  seminaries,  acade- 
mies, colleges,  and  universities,  established  and  sustained  exclusively  by 
iheir  own  private  resources,  than  any  other  denomination  of  Christians 
in  this  country  1  Certainly,  this  is  no  evidence  of  hostility  to  education  I 
And,  why  have  they  made  these  wonderful  efforts,  these  unprecedented 
sacrifices?  It  is  because  they  believe  in  the  truth  uttered  by  M.  Guizot 
It  is  because  they  believe  in  the  truth  established  by  all  histoi}'.  It  is 
because  they  believe  in  the  truth  accepted  and  acted  upon  by  the  enlight- 
ened men  and  governments  of  this  age.  It  is  because  they  know  that 
revealed  religion  is  to  human  science  what  Eternity  is  to  Time.  It  is 
because  they  know  that  the  salvation  of  souls  is  more  precious  to  Christ 
than  the  knowledge  of  all  the  astronomers.  It  is  because  they  know 
that  the  welfare  of  nations  is  impossible  without  God.  And  yet,  they 
fully  understand  how  religion  has  called  science  to  her  side  as  an  hon- 
ored handmaid ;  how  learning,  chastened  by  humility,  conduces  to  Chris- 
tian advancement ;  how  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil  (the  fruit  of  the 
forbidden  tree)  may  yet  be  made  to  honor  God,  when  the  sanctified  soul 
rejects  the  evil  and  embraces  the  good.  Therefore  the  Catholic  people 
desire  denominational  education,  as  it  is  called. 

That  is  the  general  view  of  the  question  ;  but  there  is  a  particular  view, 
not  to  be  overlooked,  and  which  we  will  now  briefly  consider. 

The  most  marked  distinction  between  pagan  and  Christian  society  w 
to  be  found  in  the  relations  which  the  State  bears  to  the  family.  Scarcel)' 
was  the  Lacedemonian  boy  released  from  his  mother's  apron-string,  when 
the  State  seized  him  with  an  iron  hand.  The  State  was  thenceforth  his 
father  and  his  mother.  The  sanctities  and  duties  of  the  family  were  an- 
nihilated. Body  and  soul,  he  belonged  to  the  Moloch  of  Power.  Pri- 
vate conscience  was  no  more  than  a  piece  of  coin  in  circulation  ;  it  was 
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a  part  of  the  public  property.  Christ  restored  the  family  as  it  existed  in 
Adam  and  Eve.  Christian  civilization  denies  that  the  State  can  destroy 
the  family.  The  family  is  primary ;  the  father  the  head  ;  the  mother  the 
helpmate ;  the  children  in  subjection,  and  for  whom  the  parents  shall 
give  an  account  to  the  Father  in  Heaven.  The  Christian  State  has  no 
authority,  by  Divine  or  human  appointment,  to  invade  this  trust  It  has 
therefore  no  mission  either  to  coerce  conscience  or  to  dictate  the  educa- 
tion of  it.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  State  in  every  vi'ay  to  facilitate,  but  it 
cannot  arbitrarily  control  the  mental  and  moral  training  of  the  people's 
children.  That  right  and  that  responsibility  are  domestical,  and  belong 
to  the  parent 

Now,  the  Catholic  parent  is  aware  that  there  are  between  his  creed  and 
all  others  the  widest  and  most  irreconcilable  differences,  and  that  it  is 
impossible  to  open  the  New  Testament,  at  almost  any  page,  without  forth- 
with encountering  the  prime  difficulty.  To  read  the  Bible,  without  note 
or  comment,  to  young  children,  is  to  abandon  them  to  dangerous  specu- 
lation, or  to  leave  them  dry  and  barren  of  all  Christian  knowledge.  In 
mixed  schools  there  is  no  other  recourse ;  because  it  is  in^possible  to 
make  any  comment  upon  any  doctrinal  teaching  of  Christ  and  his  Apos- 
tles, without  trenching  upon  the  conscientious  opinions  of  some  one  or 
other  of  the  listeners.  **The  Father  and  I  are  one," — "the  Father 
is  greater  than  I" — here  at  once  we  have  the  Unitarian  and  the  Trini- 
tarian at  a  dead-lock!  **This  is  my  body ;"  '*It  is  the  spirit  which 
quickeneth,  the  flesh  profiteth  nothing ;"  here  we  have  the  primitive 
Lutheran,  who  believed  in  the  real  presence  {consuhstantially)^  and  his 
Calvinistic  coadjutor  in  Reform  squarely  at  issue'!  *' Unless  you  be 
born  again  of  water  and  the  Holy  Ghost,"  etc. — here  we  have  the 
Baptist  and  the  Quaker  very  seriously  divided  in  opinion.  Neverthe- 
less, widely  as  they  differ  the  one  from  the  other,  there  is  a  funda- 
mental assimilation  between  all  the  Protestant  sects,  which  may  render 
it  possible  for  them  to  unite  in  one  educational  organization ;  and  yet, 
we  find  many  of  the  most  enlightened  and  earnest  among  the  Protestant 
clergy  in  America  now  zealously  advocating  the  denominational  system, 
such  as  we  find  in  the  European  countries  above  referred  to.  They  be- 
lieve that  education  should  be  distinctly  based  upon  doctrinal  religion  ; 
and  they  are  liberal  enough  to  insist,  that,  by  natural  right,  as  well  as  by 
the  constitutional  guarantees  of  our  free  country,  no  doctrine  adverse  to 
the  faith  of  a  parent  may  lawfully  be  forced  or  surreptitiously  imposed 
upon  his  child.  It  is  well  known,  however,  that,  between  the  Catholic 
faith  and  all  Protestant  creeds,  there  is  a  gulf  which  cannot  be  bridged 
over.  It  would,  therefore,  be  simply  impossible  to  adopt  any  religious 
teaching  whatever  in  mixed  schools,  without  at  once  interfering  with 
Catholic  conscience.     No  such  teaching  is  attempted,  as  a  general  rule, 
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we  believe,  in  the  public  schools  of  the  United  States ;  and  hence  we 
have  only  a  vagne  announcement  of  moral  precepts,  the  utter  futility  and 
barrenness  of  which  we  have  already  alluded  to.  Catholics,  agreeing 
with  very  many  enlightened  and  zealous  Protestants,  believe  that  secular 
education,  administered  in  that  way,  is  not  only  vain,  but  eminently  per- 
nicious ;  that  it  is  fast  undermining  the  Christian  faith  of  this  nation  ; 
that  it  is  rapidly  filling  the  land  with  rationalism ;  that  it  is  destroying 
the  authority  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  ;  that  it  is  educating  men  who  prefix 
''Reverend"  and  affix  "D.  D. *' to  their  names,  the  more  effectually  to 
preach  covert  infidelity  to  Christian  congregations ;  that,  instead  of  the 
saving  morality  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  which  rests  upon  revealed  mys- 
teries and  supernatural  gifts,  it  is  offering  us  that  same  old  array  of  the 
natural  virtues  or  qualities  which  pierced,  like  broken  reeds,  the  sides 
of  all  heathen  nations.  And  more  than  this.  Catholics  know  by  painful 
experience,  that  history  cannot  be  compiled,  travels  written,  poetry,  ora- 
tory, or  romance  inflicted  upon  a  credulous  public,  without  the  stereo- 
typed assaults  upon  the  doctrines,  discipline,  and  historical  life  of  their 
Church.  From  Walter  Scott  to  Peter  Parley,  and  from  Hume,  Gibbon, 
and  Macaulay,  to  the  mechanical  compilers  of  cheap  school-literature, 
it  is  the  same  story,  told  a  thousand  times  oftener  than  it  is  refuted  ;  so 
that  the  English  language,  for  the  last  two  centuries,  may  be  said,  with- 
out exaggeration,  to  have  waged  war  against  the  Catholic  Church.  In- 
deed, so  far  as  European  history  is  considered,  the  difficulty  must  always 
be  insurmountable  ;  since  it  would  ahvays  be  impossible  for  the  Catholic 
and  the  Protestant  to  accept  the  same  history  of  the  Reformation  or  of 
the  Papal  See,  or  the  political,  social,  and  moral  events  resulting  from 
or  in  any  degree  connected  with  those  two  great  centres  and  controlling 
causes.  Who  could  write  a  political  history  of  Christendom  for  the  last 
three  hundred  years  and  omit  all  mention  of  Luther  and  the  Pope  ?  And 
how  is  any  school  compendium  of  such  history  to  be  devised  for  the  use 
of  the  Catholic  and  Protestant  child  alike  ?  And,  if  history  be  philoso- 
phy teaching  by  example,  shall  we  expel  it  from  our  educational  plan 
altogether?  Or  shall  we  oblige  the  Protestant  child  to  study  the  Catholic 
version  of  histor}',  and  vice  versa.?  Certainly,  it  is  quite  as  just  and 
politic  to  oblige  the  one  as  the  other  I  Shall  the  *^  majority"  control 
this?  Who  gave  the  ** majority'  any  such  power  or  right?  With  us, 
the  ** majority"  controls  the  **  State ;"  and  we  have  seen  that  the  '* State* 
becomes  a  usurper  when  it  attempts  this !  We  are  quite  sure  that,  if 
the  Catholics  were  the  '*  majority"  in  the  United  States,  and  were  to 
attempt  such  an  injustice,  our  Protestant  brethren  would  cry  out  against 
it,  and  appeal  to  the  wise  and  liberal  examples  of  Prussia  and  England, 
France  and  Austria !  Now,  is  it  not  always  as  unwise,  as  it  is  unjust, 
to  make  a  minority  taste  the  bitterness  of  oppression  ?     Men  governed 
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by  the  law  of  divine  charity  will  bear  it  meekly,  and  seek  to  return  good 
for  evil ;  but  all  men  are  not  docile  ;  and  majorities  change  sides  rapidly 
and  often  in  this  fleeting  world  !  Is  it  not  wiser  and  more  politic,  even 
in  mere  regard  to  social  interests,  that  all  institutions,  intended  for  the  wel- 
fare of  the  people,  should  be  firmly  based  upon  exact  and  equal  justice  ? 
This  would  place  them  under  the  protection  ol  fixed  hahity  which  in  a 
nation  is  as  strong  as  nature ;  and  it  would  save  them  from  the  muta- 
tions of  society.  The  strong  of  one  generation  may  be  the  weak  of  the 
next ;  and  we  see  this  occurring  with  political  parties  within  the  brief 
spaces  of  Presidential  terms.  Hence  we  wisely  inculcate  moderation  and 
justice  in  political  majorities,  under  the  law  of  retribution. 

Profoundly  impressed  with  these  views,  and  impelled  by  this  com- 
manding sense  of  duty,  our  Catholic  people  have  created  a  vast  network 
of  schools  over  the  country,  at  a  price  which  the  world  knows  little  of— 
the  sacrifice  which  the  poor  man  makes,  who  curtails  the  wheaten  loaf 
that  he  may  give  to  his  child  the  spiritual  bread  !  Ah  I  how  many  hum- 
ble cottages  and  dreary  tenement-houses  could  testify  to  that  I  There  are 
six  millions  of  them  here  now ;  and  still  they  come,  from  the  deserted 
hearths  beyond  the  seas.  They  are  upright,  industrious,  and  love  the 
new  land  like  the  old  !  In  war  they  shoulder  the  musket ;  in  peace  they 
are  found  filling  every  avenue  of  labor  and  enterpnrise.  They  contribute 
millions  to  the  public  revenue,  and  hundreds  of  millions  to  the  produc- 
tive industry  of  the  country.  Their  own  welfare,  and  the  highest  inter- 
ests of  the  country  demand  that  their  children  and  their  children's  chil- 
dren should  be  well  instructed  in  secular  learning,  and  thoroughly 
grounded  in  moral  and  religious  knowledge.  As  we  have  shown,  they 
cannot  avail  themselves  of  the  public  school  system,  as  now  organized, 
though  they  contribute  largely  to  its  support  by  their  taxes.  They  do  not 
desire  to  interfere  with  that  system^  as  it  seems  at  present  to  meet  the  Nvants, 
or  at  least  the  views  of  their  Protestant  fellow-citizens ;  and  they  are, 
therefore,  not  ''opposed  to  the  common  schools"  in  the  sense  in  which 
they  have  been  represented  to  be.  They  simply  ask  that  they  may  be 
allowed  to  participate  in  the  only  way  open  to  them,  that  is,  by  the 
apportionment  to  them  of  a  ratable  part  of  the  fund,  in  aid  of  their  exist- 
ing schools,  and  of  such  others  as  their  numbers,  in  any  given  locality, 
may  properly  enable  them  to  establish,  subject  to  the  limited  supervision 
of  the  State,  as  we  have  before  explained.  We  need  go  no  further  than 
Canada,  to  witness  this  system  operating  harmoniously  and  to  the  best 
advantage.  The  argument  generally  used  against  it  is,  that  this  would 
destroy  the  unity  and  efficiency  of  the  whole.  Why  is  it  not  so  in  Prussia, 
Austria,  France,  England,  and  the  British  Colonies  ?  Besides,  the  Cath- 
olic populations  in  this  country  are  very  much  aggregated,  as  in  Baltimore, 
Philadelphia,  Boston,  New  York,  Brooklyn,  Cincinnati,  St.  Louis,  Chi- 
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cago,  Milwaukee,  and  in  the  large  agricultural  settlements  throughout  the 
Nojthwestern  States.  Certainly,  in  such  localities  there  could  be  no 
difficulty.  It  is  contemplated  by  the  school  law  that  all  these  are  to  be 
educated.  Then,  why  can  they  not  be  permitted  to  organize  separate 
schools,  as  in  the  countries  referred  to  ?  Such  organization  would  be  an 
integral  part  of  the  whole  system  ;  and  the  cost  would  be  precisely  the 
same.  In  fact,  we  learn  from  the  Reports  of  Assistant  Superintendents 
Jones  and  Calkins,  made  to  Hon.  S.  S.  Randall,  the  City  Superintend- 
ent, and  also  from  his  Report  made  to  the  Hon.  Board  of  Education,  in 
December,  1866,  that  the  school  room  provided  in  the  City  of  New  York 
(especially  in  the  primary  department)  is  altogether  inadequate  ;  and  yet, 
we  know  that  tens  of  thousands  of  Catholic  children  could'  easily  be  cared 
for,  if^the  means  were  afforded  those,  who,  even  now,  with  the  scantiest 
resources,  are  erecting  parochial  schools  all  over  the  city. 

It  would  be  impossible,  in  a  brief  article,  to  enter  into  details.  Our 
purpose  has  been  rather  to  set  this  question  before  a  liberal  public  in  its 
great  leading  aspects,  as  we  are  quite  willing  to  trust  to  the  wisdom  and 
experience  of  our  legislators  to  devise  the  proper  plan  and  specifications. 
They  will  be  at  no  loss  for  precedents.  The  statute  books  of  half  a 
dozen  countries  may  be  consulted  profitably.  All  we  ask  is,  that  this 
momentous  question  may  be  candidly  considered  and  justly  and  gener- 
ously disposed  of.  We  hope  that  the  day  has  gone  by  when  such  a  ques- 
tion as  this  shall  be  met  with  passionate  declamation  or  the  obsolete  cry 
of  "no-popery."  Disraeli  has  failed  to  stem  the  tide  of  popular  Reform 
in  England  by  reviving  the  insane  clamor  of  Lord  George  Gordon.  The 
world  has  outgrown  such  narrow  bigotr}'.  Vital  questions,  affecting  the 
conscience  and  the  rights  of  multitudes  of  men,  and  deeply  involving  the 
welfare  of  nations,  must  henceforth  be  settled  by  calm  and  just  decisions. 
Christendom  will  tolerate  nothing  else  now.  And,  surely,  this  free  and 
wise  Republic  will  not  be  the  last  to  put  into  practice  those  principles  of 
equality  before  the  law,  justice,  and  generous  confidence  in  human 
nature,  which  it  published  to  all  the  down-trodden  nationalities  of  the 
Earth,  almost  a  century  ago,  over  the  signatures  of  Hancock,  Living- 
ston, and  Carroll  of  CarroUton. 


It  is  a  great  point  gained,  if  we  give  the  mind  a  desultory  familiarity 
with  every  subject  to  which  at  length  the  attention  is  to  be  strenuously 
directed ;  for  it  is  by  this  means,  chiefly,  that  we  are  to  guard  against 
those  rigid  intellectual  habits,  and  those  exclusive  professional  tastes, 
which  when  once  formed  are  seldom  if  ever  broken  up,  and  which 
render  high  attainments  so  often  the  means  rather  of  narrowing  than  of 
expanding  the  mind. 
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MORE  or  less  conscious  in  the  minds  of  a  large  class  of  intelligent 
people  there  exists  a  spirit  of  criticism  which  prompts  the  draw- 
ing of  comparisons  between  the  importance  respectively  of  the  nominal 
school  and  the  school  of  the  world.  Said  a  fair  representative  of  this 
class — a  New  York  financier  of  high  standing  in  business  and  social  life, 
one  who,  in  early  life,  had  had  but  scanty  experience  of  the  nominal 
school — whose  education  had,  indeed,  been  almost  entirely  acquired  in 
the  school  of  the  world,  a  man  of  refined  manners  and  good  conversational 
faculty — to  one  who  had  been  lauding  the  nominal  school  to  the  dispar- 
agement of  the  school  of  the  world  :  '*  Without  going  to  school  one  may 
learn  all  that  is  necessary  to  fit  him  for  the  duties  of  life.  He  may  learn 
to  speak  and  write  correctly  without  becoming  acquainted  with  the  rules 
of  grammar  or  rhetoric  or  logic.  The  public  journals,  from  among 
which  one  has  the  right  to  choose ;  the  rostrum,  the  stage,  the  pic- 
ture-gallery, science,  art,  the  great  world  itself, — all  arc  at  the  command 
of  a  man's  pocket.  Men  meet,  and  their  minds  collide  and  give  one 
another  polish ;  or  commingle  and  multiply  facts  and  opinions,  to  the 
enlargement  of  the  views  of  each  mind  and  the  attainment  of  truth  by  the 
general  mind.  And  what  becomes  of  your  graduate  after  his  year  of 
study  in  the  schools  ?  He  is  shut  up.  He  is  shut  out  from  the  world, 
unacquainted  with  the  world,  exercising  little  influence  in  directing  and 
controlling  the  affairs  of  the  world.  He  is  not  what  the  world  needs. 
He  has  not  fitted  himself  for  the  world.  In  many  cases  he  becomes  a  mere 
leachcr  of  hoys" 

To  what  extent  the  concluding  remarks  spring  from  that  spirit  of  jeal- 
ousy which  exists  in  tho  mmd  of  the  business  class  for  the  schooled  class, 
is  for  the  observer  of  human  nature  to  decide.  The  final  remark  will, 
perhaps,  serve  only  to  show  in  what  estimation  a  wealthy  and  intelligent 
man  of  business  may  hold  the  hard-working  class  composed  of  teachers. 
That  the  speaker  uttered  some  truth  will  no  doubt  be  clear  enough  to 
any  one. 

The  important  fact  to  which  he  called  attention  was  this  :  that  a  man 
may,  without  going  through  the  nominal  schools,  become  fitted  to  fill 
gracefully  some  of  those  spheres  wherein  the  highest  intelligence  is  requi- 
site. The  world  knows  precisely  what  it  wants  in  order  to  its  highest 
advantage,  so  far  as  convenience  is  concerned  ;  and  schooling  in  the 
world  tends  to  fit  a  man  to  supply  the  want.  The  schooling  of  the  world 
and  the  schooling  of  the  nominal  school  differ  chiefly  perhaps  in  this. 
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that  the  nominal  school  teaches  the  pupil  principles  for  their  own  sake  ; 
the  world,  for  the  sake  of  applying  the  principles  to  the  world's  use.  The 
pupil  of  the  nominal  school  looks  over  the  world  for  the  sake  of  knowl- 
edge ;  the  business  man  for  the  sake  of  knowledge,  calculation,  and  exe- 
cution. In  mathematics,  metaphysics,  and  other  sciences,  the  pupil  of 
the  nominal  school  may  find  an  opportunity  for  mental  gymnastics  other 
than  what  relates  to  the  memory.  But  he  engages  therein  cither  under 
compulsion,  emulation,  or  love  of  study — motives  that  singularly  fail 
with  a  large  class  of  pupils.  The  business  man  has  not  only  these  mo- 
tives, but  the  additional  motive  of  securing  wealth  and  position. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  man  nominally  schooled  has  an  original 
advantage  over  him  who  is  not  so  schooled.  Let  the  two  enter  upon  active 
life  at  the  same  time,  the  one  schooled,  the  other  unschooled — the  two 
being  equally  gifted  by  nature  and  blessed  in  circumstances,  and  equally 
practical — and  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  schooled  man  would  excel  in 
the  race.  He  would  have  a  superior  consciousness,  such  as  would  enable 
him  more  readily  to  recognize  and  classify  what  his  eyes  would  rest  upon  ; 
and  a  training  such  as  would  prepare  him  better  for  calculation  and  en- 
terprise. 

Yet  the  man  who  has  been  schooled  in  the  world  is  better  prepared 
for  immediate  action  in  the  world ;  and  therein  a  man  may  be  so 
schooled,  without  the  advantages  of  nominal  schooling,  as  to  be  fitted  for 
the  positions  which  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  are  of  primary  importance — 
positions  that  require  broad  intelligence  and  a  high  order  of  intellect, 
and  which,  accordingly,  command  the  highest  respect. 

It  is  clear  that  the  world  not  only  develops  in  the  mind,  to  a  much 
greater  extent  than  does  the  nominal  school,  most  if  not  all  of  the  prin- 
ciples that  are  taught  in  the  latter,  but  it  really  does  more.  It  teaches 
much  that  the  nominal  school  does  not  teach — principles  and  practices 
that  are  essential  to  the  convenience  of  the  world ;  and  it  is  a  question 
of  the  utmost  importance  whether  it  is  not  really  so  outstripping  the 
nominal  school  in  effectiveness  that  intelligent  parents  will  come  to  con- 
sider it  expedient  to  shorten  their  children's  course  of  nominal  study, 
in  order  to  hasten  their  entrance  upon  the  sphere  where  they  may  learn 
more  of  what  is  essential  to  success,  in  a  briefer  period  of  time. 

It  is  no  doubt  true  that  the  world  is  now  in  a  condition  to  teach  nomi- 
nal teachers  what  to  teach  ;  to  suggest  a  reformation  of  vital  importance 
in  the  character  of  the  curriculum  of  study. 

The  fact  that  the  world  has  been  self-taught,  and  that  almost  wholly 
unconsciously,  is  in  favor  of  the  suggestion  that  our  teachers  should 
learn  from  it  what  to  teach.  They  may  look  upon  it  as  the  naturalist 
looks  upon  nature — not  to  teach,  but  to  learn. 

The  school  holds  a  high  position  in  the  esteem  of  men ;  but  it  stands 
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before  the  world  in  the  mediaeval  gown  that  commands  reverence  more 
for  its  mystery  than  because  it  is  understood.  It  has  made  and  is  still 
making  progress ;  but  notwithstanding  its  progress! veness,  it  has  clung 
to  tradition  and  prejudice,  and  has  settled  down  too  much  in  dead  me- 
chanism. It  still  regards  the  puerile  as  essential ;  formahty  as  the  sign 
of  intellect ;  nominal  study  as  the  badge  of  exclusiveness ;  the  grave- 
clothes  of  the  past  as  becoming  habiliments  for  the  outdoor  business  of 
the  living  present 

It  is  when  things  are  in  such  a  state  that  reforms  come.  The  signs 
of  the  times  denote  that  a  reform  in  matters  pertaining  to  the  nominal 
school  is  at  hand.  Some  schools  are  anticipating  the  reform,  and  are 
beginning  the  work  themselves.  We  believe  they  will  find  ample  recog- 
nition, and  support 


SCHOOL   COMMISSIONERS'  DUTIES  IN  CONNECTION 

WITH  TEACHERS'  INSTITUTES. 

SOME  months  ago  we  had  the  pleasure  of  calling  the  attention  of 
teachers  in  the  rural  districts  to  certain  suburban  refinements  in 
methods  of  conducting  Teachers'  Institutes. 

Another  session  of  the  same  Institute  affords  an  equally  good  text  for, 
and  illustration  of,  the  duties  of  commissioners  in  connection  with  such 
meetings  ;  that  is,  as  developed  by  the  honorable  officers  through  whose 
exertions  the  Institute  of  last  year  was  indebted  for  its  peculiar  excellence 
and  great  success. 

It  is  proper  for  us  to  state  just  here,  by  way  of  explanation,  that  in  our 
article  of  last  February,  the  honors  of  the  occasion  were  somewhat  un- 
justly distributed.  Sufficient  distinction  was  not  made  between  the  three 
commissioners  who  presided  on  that  occasion.  They  were  commended 
as  a  body,  whereas  the  credit  was  really  and  wholly  due  to  two  of  them— 
the  two  whose  conduct  was  so  conspicuously  exalted  at  the  recent  meeting, 
and  whom  we  now  propose  to  hold  up  for  the  encouragement  and  emu* 
lation  of  less  progressive  Guardians  of  Education.  The  third  commis? 
sioner  in  no  wise  deserved  to  share  their  laurels.  In  fact,  with  singular 
perverseness,  he  did  all  he  could  to  resist  the  innovations  of  his  spirited 
associates  in  office,  but  was  powerless  to  check  their  career. 

This  year  the  two  exalted  commissioners— evidently  discouraged  and 
provoked  by  our  failure  to  render  them  strict  and  undivided  honor  last 
year — determined  not  to  make  another  effort  But  the  Department  of 
Public  Instruction  was  inexorable.  It  insisted  on  the  fulfilment,  par- 
tially at  least,  of  the  requirements  of  the  law.     And  what  made  matters 
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worse,  one  of  the  most  efficient  and  experienced  teachers  of  the  State 
#as  sent  to  conduct  the  Institute.  Finding  it  impossible  to  escape  the 
imposition,  the  two  champions  of  the  educational  rights  and  privileges 
ef  their  respective  districts  fired  up  for  the  occasion,  and  soberly  set  to 
vork  to  counteract  the  efforts  of  the  Conductor  and  the  influence  of  Com- 
missioner number  three,  who,  with  equal  obstinacy,  and  greater  success 
than  last  year,  stuck  close  to  the  institute,  and  worked  hard  all  the  time 
00  keep  the  members  at  the  old-time  drudgery  of  hearing  instruction  and 
iiscassing  questions  of  school  management 

Thus  opposed  by  their  associate  in  office,  the  Conductor  sent  by  the 
Department,  and  above  all,  by  the  great  body  of  teachers  who  would  not 
share  their  inspiration,  the  two  commissioners  were  not  so  successful  as 
they  had  hoped  to  be.  Yet  their  efforts  were  so  spirited  in  character,  so 
original,  and  withal  so  creditable  to  the  office,  that  we  deem  them  worthy 
of  the  emulation  of  all  school-officers  whose  duty  calls  them  to  preside 
at  teachers*^  meetings.  Indeed,  we  have  thought  it  not  improbable  that 
there  might  be  deduced  from  them  certain  general  rules  of  duty  which 
would  be  of  very  great  service  to  officers  of  inferior  spiritual  elevation 
and  experience.     With  this  intent,  we  submit  the  following  : 

Rule  I.  It  is  the  duty  of  Commissioners  to  test  the  professional  seal 
and  the  moral  courage  of  teachers  when  institutes  are  in  session. 

A  nice  way  to  do  this  is  to  stand  on  the  seeps,  or  in  the  bar-room,  of 
the  nearest  public  house,  and  address  inquiring  teachers  with  :  "Go'n 
to  th'  Institute,  hey  ?  's  across  th'  r-road,  there ;  's  a  one-horse  affair,  'n 
don'  amount  to  much  1" 

Rule  2.  It  is  the  duty  of  Commissioners  to  test  the  patience,  presence 
of  mind,  and  temper  of  the  instructors  of  institutes. 

This  may  be  done  by  coming  into  the  meeting  and  engaging  in  loud 
talking,  and  chattering  with  such  girls  as  are  willing  to  join  with  them, 
or  are  afraid  to  resent  the  interruption.  And  when  the  Conductor,  not 
knowing  that  the  disturbance  is  "official,"  politely  asks  for  quiet,  and  atten- 
tion to  the  teacher,  the  Commissioner  should  jump  up  and  say,  as  snap- 
pishly as  he  may  be  able  to — '*  I  presume  you  mean  me,  sir !  I  have  a 
righiXo  talk  here,  and  shall  talk  I"  And  when  the  Conductor  proceeds 
to  say  that  he  was  not  aware  before  who  caused  the  disturbance,  the 
Ctaimissioner  should  interrupt  him  by  snarling:  "I  was  not  disturb- 
ing anybody,  sir  I  I  have  a  right  to  talk  here,  and  have  no  apologies  to 
make  I" 

Rule  J.  It  is  the  duty  of  Commissioners  to  encourage  teachers  to  visit 
schools  in  neighboring  towns  while  the  Institute  is  in  session. 

It  is  not  at  all  necessary  on  such  occasions  to  consult  the  Conductor 
of  the  Institute,  so  that  the  projected  visits  shall  not  interfere  with  his 
order  of  exercises.     The  Conductor  will  be  highly  delighted  at  ^iiy  Vxisl^ 
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to  have  his  classes  broken  up  by  such  timely  and  praiseworthy  excur- 
sions. That  a  larger  number  of  teachers  may  be  led  away,  it  is  a  good 
plan  to  solicil  invitations  to  visit  schools,  from  Boards  of  Education,  who, 
without  such  official  incitement,  might  not  think  it  the  proper  thing  to 
divert  the  teachers  in  that  way  from  the  ordinary  routine  of  Institute 
exercises. 

It  is  a  good  plan  also,  if  proper  secrecy  is  exercised,  to  let  a  few  friends 
know  that  the  excursion  is  planned  "just  to  break  up  the  d thing." 

Rule  4.  While  it  is  the  duty  of  Commissioners  to  grant  certificates  to 
such  as  apply  therefor  and  are  found  on  examination  to  be  duly  quali- 
fied, it  is  a  special  duty  of  these  officers  to  take  the  applicants  (in  classes 
as  small  as  the  candidates  dare  form,  especially  if  they  are  young  ladies) 
into  a  convenient  class-room,  and  then  and  there  address  them,  on  any 
subject  that  is  not  professional,  in  the  highest  style  of  spiritual  exaltation, 
that  their  desire  for  certificates  will  enable  them  to  listen  to. 

Should  any  candidate  object  to  the  discourse,  or  manifest  her  natural 
disgust  at  that  sort  of  proceeding,  she  deserves  to  receive  no  certificate. 
Should  any  teacher,  holding  a  certificate,  give  offence  to  a  Commissioner 
(at  the  Institute  or  elsewhere),  it  is  the  duty  of  that  officer  to  annul  her 
certificate.  If  the  certificate  be  from  the  State,  and  thus  above  the  Com- 
missioner's reach,  he  may  inspire  the  offending  teacher  with  a  wholesome 
respect  for  his  authority  by  condemning  her  school-house. 

Rule  5.  When  Commissioners,  returning  from  a  protracted  absence 
from  an  Institute,  find  that  the  Conductor,  and  the  Commissioner  who 
has  faithfully  aided  him  from  the  beginning,  have  decided  to  cut  short 
the  period  of  the  Institute,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  said  Commissioners  to 
set  upon  the  Conductor  and  insultingly  demand  by  what  authority  he 
presumes  to  do  such  things  without  consulting  them. 

And  that  Commissioner  who  is  fullest  at  the  time,  may  divide  his 
efforts  between  maintaining  an  upright  posture,  and  giving  the  Con- 
ductor to  understand  that  the  Department  had  ordered  that  the  Institute 
be  held  *'a/tt//  week, — underscored,  sir!  a  full  week  ;"  and  that  the 
Commissioners  are  in  duty  bound  to  see  the  order  carried  out. 

Rule  6.  When  the  Conductor  stubbornly,  though  politely,  declines  to 
hold  the  Institute  after  five-sixths  of  the  members  shall  have  gone  away — 
thus  frustrating  the  Commissioners'  conscientious  desire  to  obey  the 
instructions  of  the  Department — it  is  the  duty  of  the  Commissioners  to 
concert  a  plan  by  which  to  * '  break  up  the  Institute  in  a  row. " 

Rule  7.  In  the  fulfilment  of  this  laudable  determination,  it  is  the  Com- 
missioners' duty  to  cease  to  bless  the  Institute  with  their  absence.  They 
should  appear  upon  the  scene,  full  of  inspiration  for  the  good  cause, 
wind  their  way  to  the  Conductor's  stand,  demand  the  rolls,  and  proceed 
to  sit  in  judgment  thereon. 
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With  judicial  gravity  and  sobriety,  they  should  spell  over  the  record, 
while  the  Conductor  is  addressing  the  assembled  teachers;  and  after 
much  deliberation  and  no  little  talking  in  under-tone,  they  should  de- 
mand that  the  teachers  who  have  been  absent  with  them,  shall  be  en- 
rolled as  "present." 

The  Conductor  will  have  to  be  a  gentleman  of  infinite  suavity  and 
firmness  and  tact,  to  succeed  in  maintaining  his  position  and  at  the  same 
time  stave  off  the  impending  "row." 

Rule  8.  When  the  time  fixed  for  adjournment  draws  nigh,  and  the 
Conductor  politely  offers  the  members  of  the  Institute  an  opportunity  to 
make  such  remarks  as  they  may  feel  inclined  to,  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
Commissioner  self-appointed  to  begin  the  disturbance,  to  deliver  him- 
self of  a  maudlin  harangue,  alike  insulting  to  the  Conductor  of  the  In- 
stitute, the  Commissioner  who  had  supported  him,  and  the  teachers  who 
have  zealously  sustained  them  both. 

Rule  9.  When  the  Commissioner  appointed  to  follow  in  the  assault, 
proceeds  to  "pitch  in  promiscuously,"  and  finds  himself  neatly  flanked 
by  a  quick-witted  young  lady  who  proposes  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Con- 
ductor, which  the  teachers  take  up  and  carry  with  hearty  unanimity,  thus 
calling  out  a  response  from  the  Conductor  who  completes  the  victory  by 
promptly  asking  for  "Old  Hundred ;"  it  is  the  duty  of  the  said  Com- 
missioner to  succumb  gracefully,  to  steady  himself  by  a  firm  hold  of  the 
Conductor's  hymn-book,  and  serenely  blend  the  incense  of  his  breath 
with  that  of  the  victor,  joining  vigorously  with  him  in  the  closing  hymn. 
Such  pious  resignment  to  the  dispensation  of  Providence  is  peculiarly 
impressive  :  especially  to  such  as  are  permitted  to  witness  the  after  scene, 
when  Commissioner  No.  i  berates  Commissioner  No.  2  for  failing  to 
come  to  time ;  and  Commissioner  No.  2  justifies  the  failure  by  sputter- 
ing :  "  D 'im  ;  he  didn't  gi'  me  a  chance  I" 

Rule  10.  (Optional.)  When  the  teachers  are  assembled,  the  evening 
of  adjournment,  for  a  quiet,  social  reunion,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Com- 
missioners to  introduce  each  other  to  the  lady  teachers  of  their  respective 
districts. 

And  when  a  sensible  and  sensitive  young  lady  is  honored  by  an  exten- 
sion of  official  acquaintance  (which  she  dares  not  decline),  it  is  a  very 
handsome  thing  for  the  Commissioners  to  stand  by  and  pass  tipsy  com- 
ments on  her  loveliness,  and  brag  of  her  as  "the  prettiest  girl  in  the 
country."  Young  ladies  of  ordinary  refinement  cannot  fail  to  be  pleased 
at  being  called  "a. sweet  creature"  in  such  a  delicate  way,  by  men  whose 
official  position  alone  would  justify  their  appearing  in  her  presence. 
Should  the  assembled  teachers  fail  to  appreciate  the  efforts  of  the  Com- 
missioners to  give  tone  to  the  meeting,  and  manifest  their  perverted  taste 
by  systematically  **  snubbing  their  superiors,"  the  proper  course  for  the 
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latter  to  pursue,  is  to  retire  to  another  apartment  and  there  refresh  them- 
selves in  private— concocting  meanwhile,  such  schemes  for  the  elevation 
of  the  teachers,  as  the  inspiration  of  the  occasion  may  naturally  give 
.  rise  to. 

We  might  enlarge  upon  these  several  duties  of  School  Commissioners, 
but  it  will  not  be  necessary.  It  would  be  easy  also  to  increase  their 
number ;  but  we  are  afraid  of  discouraging  aspiring  officers  by  an  over- 
long  lesson.  Any  Commissioner  who  shall  emulate  the  example  of  these 
suburban  guardians  of  the  minds  and  morals  of  the  rising  generation, 
and  faithfully  observe  the  few  rules  we  have  set  down,  will  richly  de- 
serve with  them  the  special  consideration  of  the  powers  that  be. 


THE  TEXT-BOOK  DESPOTISM, 

IT  is  noticeable  how,  in  using  a  good  thing,  we  are  sure  at  last  to 
abuse  it  As  a  striking  example  of  this  human  weakness,  we  refer 
to  the  manner  in  which  we  have  turned  the  school  text-book  from  a  ser- 
vant into  a  master. 

The  original  design  of  a  text-book  is  a  serviceable  one.  The  design 
is  to  present  within  a  small  space  the  principles  of  a  sphere  of  knowledge 
in  their  latest  developments  and  applications,  so  that  the  pupil  may  have 
the  principles  at  hand  to  refer  to  when  the  teacher  is  absent 

But  we  have  come  to  use  these  books  as  the  superstitious  use  their 
printed  forms.  What  the  text-books  contain  is  truth ;  everything  that 
rises  spontaneously  in  the  mind  or  that  is  contained  in  other  books  is  to 
be  ignored.  A  case  is  just  at  hand.  It  is  that  of  a  young  lady  who  was 
undergoing  examination  for  graduation  from  a  normal  school.  The 
question  was  put,  ''What  is  law?"  and  she  dared  not  insert  in  her  an- 
swer a  reference  to  the  two  elements  of  law,  direction  and  control,  for 
fear  the  answer  would  be  marked  as  incorrect,  since  in  the  text-book  in 
use  no  reference  was  made  to  these  two  elements.  Another  instance  pre- 
sents itself.  A  senior  student  in  a  certain  college,  a  young  man  of  supe- 
rior attainments  in  rhetoric,  when  undergoing  oral  examination  before  his 
Professor,  replied  to  a  question  out  of  the  realizations  of  his  own  mind, 
quoting,  at  the  same  time,  language  of  a  number  of  text-books,  and  this, 
too,  in  obedience  to  the  rhetorical  law  of  completeness.  The  Professor, 
who  had  the  text-book  of  the  college  before  him,  interrupted  the  student 
"It  isn't  here,"  said  he,  pointing  to  the  page  before  him,  and  grimly 
smiling.  And  the  remark  and  grimness  indicated  the  low  grade  at  which 
the  student  was  to  find  himself  marked  on  graduation. 
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This  text-book  despotism  represses  the  student's  originality  and  me- 
chanizes  him.  It  is  clear  that  it  retards  edacation.  One  of  the  evils 
which  it  conditions,  is  the  opportunities  which  it  opens  up  for  incom- 
petent men  to  get  behind  the  teacher's  desk.  An  ignoramus  '*  may  hear 
a  recitation, "  and  this  despotism  tends  to  render  the  work  of  teaching  a 
mere  process  of  "hearing  recitation." 

The  text-book  despotism  excludes  the  magnetic  contact,  by  means  of 
the  living  voice— the  mind  that  knows  with  the  mind  that  learns ;  which, 
after  all,  is  the  mode  of  normal  teaching.  In  these  latter  days,  it  is 
serving  to  bring  into  existence  an  enormous  quantity  of  charlatan  text- 
books, all  of  which,  in  spite  of  the  critic's  warnings,  find  a  sale  and  a 
place,  and  work  their  pernicious  work. 


WEBSTER  REVISED. 

PROFESSOR. — One  who  makes  an  avowal  of  his  belief  in  Scripture  ; 
especially  an  officer  in  a  college  or  university,  whose  business  it  is 
to  instruct  students  in  a  particular  branch  of  learning.  [^Obsoleie,^  A 
person  who  is  skilled  in  breaking  horses.  One  who  is  an  adept  in 
sleight-of-hand  performances.  A  teacher  of  the  art  of  self-defence.  A 
teacher  of  the  art  of  French  cookery — example,  Prof.  Blot.  In  fine,  the 
title  may  be  applied  to  any  jackass  who  has  the  boldness  to  assume  it. 

Doctor  of  Divinity. — ^A  title  conferred  on  a  person  of  profound  learn- 
ing, who  has  written  some  work  on  theology,  or  by  study  and  research 
has  contributed  largely  to  the  fund  of  Bible  knowledge.  [ObsoleU.']  A 
title  affixed  to  the  name  of  a  Christian  minister  having  the  same  force  as 
Reverend  prefixed.  One  of  the  honorary  degrees  conferred  indiscrim- 
inately by  colleges  on  ministers  of  the  Gospel. 

Honorable. — Formerly  an  epithet  of  respect  or  distinction  given  to  a 
member  of  Congress  or  a  State  Senator.  The  term  is  now  applied  to  any 
one  elected  to  a  public  office,  or  to  a  person  who  distinguishes  himself 
in  prize-fighting,  embezzling,  gambling,  etc.  ;  also  applied  in  any  case 
where  the  word  ^^rhonorable  would  be  more  correctly  used. 

College. — Formerly  a  society  of  scholars  incorporated  for  purposes 
of  study  or  instruction ;  an  educational  institution  with  the  powers  of 
conferring  degrees  on  its  graduates.  Now,  a  school  for  the  instruction 
of  boys  in  bookkeeping;  a  boarding-school,  where  young  ladies  are 
taught  music,  drawing,  etc.  ;  any  educational  institution  where,  in  addi- 
tion to  a  primary  and  "common  English"  department,  Latin  and  Greek 
are  studied — The  College  CouranU 
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EASy  STAR-STUDIES. 

THE  newer  methods  of  research,  and  the  late  important  discoveries 
in  Stellar  Astronomy,  have  excited  a  new  spirit  of  inquiry  respect 
ing  the  more  general  facts  of  the  science,  and  moreover,  have  created  a 
demand  for  better  facilities  for  acquiring  the  fundamental  truths. 

Among  the  many  new  and  excellent  works  upon  Astronomy,  only  one 
or  two  have  afforded  the  student  the  means  of  identifying  the  fixed  stars, 
while  it  is  among  these  bodies  that  scientists  are  pushing  their  investiga- 
tions with  such  astonishing  success. 


To  be  informed  through  the  public  journals,  as  we  have  been  recently, 
that  the  star  Aldebaran  contains  Iron  and  Antimony,  but  no  Tin  or 
I<ead, — to  be  assured  that  Sirius  is  moving  away  from  us  at  a  rale  far 
swifler  than  the  earth's  motion — and  to  be  told  that  this  bright  star  has 
slowly  changed  from  red  to  white,  stimulates  a  desire  in  the  general 
reader  to  acquire  a  sight  acquaintance  with  these  objects  of  intercsL 
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This  desire  is  not  readily  gratified  at  the  usual  sources  of  scientific  knowl- 
edge. The  school  text-books  afford  no  satisfaction,  and  the  consultation 
of  a  star  chart  or  globe,  by  the  inexperienced  star-hunter,  only  results  in 
bewilderment 

Science  would  be  benefited  by  a  more  widespread  familiarity  with  the 
names  of  the  brighter  stars.  An  unscientific  casual  observer  who  can 
describe  a  meteor's  path  by  its  proximity  to  familiar  stars,  may  render  an 
important  aid  to  the  astronomer. 


Among  the  several  methods  employed  by  learners,  the  device  known 
as  the  movable  Planisphere  is  probably  the  best 

The  honor  of  the  invention  of  this  instrument  is  due  to  the  celebrated 
astronomer  Bode,  who  produced,  in  1786,  a  circumpolar  map,  to  be 
used  in  connection  with  a  transparent  disk,  upon  which  was  a  marked 
horizon. .  The  two  being  adjusted  to  each  other,  according  to  certain 
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specific  directions,  the  stars  visible  at  any  particular  given  time  appeared 
within  the  horizon  of  the  disk. 

In  our  modem  instruments  an  opaque  card,  with  an  oval  open  space, 
has  taken  the  place  of  the  transparent  card.     This  form  is  believed  to 
be  the  invention  of  M.  Baudin,  a  French  engineer. 

A  modification  of  this  form  accompanies  the  present  article.  The 
stars  of  the  ist  and  2d  magnitudes,  only,  being  given,  it  is  believed  that 
many  will  accomplish  by  these  simple  means  the  labor  which  the  com- 
plexity of  the  larger  charts  renders  formidable. 

To  prepare  it  for  use  :  cut  the  smaller  circle  from  the  paper ;  cut  out 
also  the  shaded  portion ;  place  the  centre  of  the  smaller  disk  directly 
above  the  centre  of  the  larger  one,  and  put  a  pin  accurately  through 
both  centres. 

Now,  to  bring  to  view  the  principal  stars  visible  at  any  given  night  and 
hour,  turn  the  upper  card  so  as  to  bring  the  hour  of  observation  to  cor- 
respond with  the  given  time  of  year  on  the  lower  card.  The  open  space 
will  then  exhibit  the  stars  of  the  ist  and  2d  magnitudes  above  the  horizon 
at  the  specified  time.  If  the  card  be  held  face  downward  above  the  head 
of  the  observer,  with  the  N.  point  toward  the  north,  it  will  exhibit  the 
stars  in  their  positions  relative  to  the  real  horizon. 

The  key  to  the  identification  of  the  stars  is  given  below.  The  stars  of 
the  first  magnitude  are  numbered  in  the  order  of  their  brilliancy  from 
1  to  15. 

Number,  Name,  Constellatiou, 

I Sirius Canis  Major. 

2 Arcturus Bootes. 

3 Rigel Orion. 

4 Capella Auriga. 

5 Vega Lyra. 

6 Procyon Canis  Minor. 

7 Betelgeuse Orion. 

8 Aldebaran Taurus. 

9 Antares Scorpio. 

10 Altair Aquila. 

II Spica Virgo. 

12 Fomalhaut Piscis  Australis. 

13 Alpheratz Andromeda. 

14 Regulus Leo. 

15 Deneb Cygnus. 

The  stars  of  the  2d  magnitude  may  be  located  by  aid  of  those  of  the  ist. 
Beginning  with  Alpheratz,  No.  13,  which  is  nearly  on  the  first  meridian, 
and  proceeding  eastwardly,  we  have,  a  little  to  the  northwest,  Mirach  of 
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the  constellation  Andromeda ;  still  further  in  a  southeasterly  direction  is 
Mesartim  in  Aries;  still  further  in  the  same  direction  and  near  the 
Equator,  is  Menkar  in  constellation  Cetus.  Between  Menkar  and  the 
North  Pole,  about  midway,  are  two  stars  near  each  other.  They  belong 
to  the  constellation  Perseus ;  the  most  northerly  is  Marfak :  the  other  is 
A  Igolf  the  most  remarkable  of  the  \'ariable  stars ;  once  every  two  days 
and  twenty-one  hours  it  fades  from  the  2d  magnitude  to  the  4th — dimin- 
ishing in  twenty  minutes  and  recovering  its  brightness  in  seven  hours. 
The  reader  may  see  Algol  at  its  period  of  minimum  brightness  at  a 
quarter  past  seven  in  the  evening  (New  York  time),  on  the  3d  of  the 
present  month ;  or  at  a  quarter  before  nine,  p.  u.,  on  the  23d.  On  both 
of  these  occasions  Algol  will  be  found  very  near  the  zenith. 

Near  Capella  (4)  is  Menkalina  in  Auriga  :  south  of  Capella  is  El  Naih 
In  Taurus.  West  of  Betelgeuse  is  Bdlatrix  in  Orion.  The  three  stars 
in  a  row  forming  "Orion's  belt"  are  named — beginning  with  the  one 
on  the  Equator — Mintika,  Al  Nilaniy  and  Al  Niiak,  The  belt  measures 
just  three  degrees  :  it  points  out  Sinus  on  the  one  side  and  Aldebaran  and 
the  Pleiades  on  the  other.  Between  the  belt  and  Sirius  is  Mirzam^  while 
beyond  are  Wezm  and  Aludra^  all  of  the  constellation  of  Canis  Major. 
Between  Procyon  (6)  and  the  North  Pole  are  the  two  stars  Castor  and 
Pollux  of  the  constellation  Gemini ;  Castor  is  the  more  northerly  and 
the  brighter.  Below  the  equator,  and  southwesterly  from  Regulus,  is 
Alphard  of  the  Hydra.  Northeast  of  Regulus  is  ^/  Gicba^  and  due  east 
is  Denebola,  both  in  Leo.  The  seven  stars  of  **  the  Dipper"  are  named — 
commencing  with  the  outermost  one  of  the  bowl — Dubhe,  Merak, 
Phaedy  Afegrez,  Alwlh,  Mizar^  and  Alcor.  Megrez  is  of  the  3d  magni- 
tude. The  two  stars  below  the  equator,  southeasterly  from  Arcturus  (2) 
are  Alpha  and  Beta  of  the  constellation  Libra.  Near  Antares  (9)  is 
BdU  of  Scorpio.  Nearly  between  Antares  and  Arcturus  is  Unuk-al-hay 
in  Serpens ;  a  little  further  north  is  Alphecca  of  the  Northern  Crown. 
The  two  stars  a  little  to  the  northwest  of  Vega,  are  Rastahan  and  Etamin 
in  Draco,  the  former  being  the  most  westerly.  Nearly  south  of  them, 
and  nearly  between  Vega  and  Antares  is  Ras-al-hague  of  the  constella- 
tion Serpens.  Three  stars  form,  with  Alpheratz,  a  square,  called  "the 
square  of  Pegasus."  The  star  directly  south  of  Alpheratz  is  Algenib ; 
west  of  Algenib  is  Markab;  north  of  this  is  Scheat,  This  closes  the  list 
of  stars  of  the  2d  magnitude.  As  in  case  of  the  ist  magnitude  these  stars 
are  quite  unequal  in  brilliancy,  and  astronomers  differ  somewhat  about 
the  number  to  be  included  in  the  list  Castor  is  sometimes  counted  as 
a  first  magnitude  star. 

A  brief  experience  with  the  Planisphere  will  lead  the  learner  to  an 
acquaintance  with  the  stars  described  above ;  afler  which,  the  location 
of  objects  by  aid  of  star-maps  is  easy. 
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JN  his  essay  on  "Words  and  their  Uses,"  in  the  December  number 
of  the  Galaxy,  Mr.  White  says,  that  reliable  **is  conspicuous  among 
words  that  are  not  words,"  being  "anomalous  in  position  and  incon- 
gruous in  formation ;  that  adjectives  in  able,  or  its  equivalent  ibk,  are 
formed  from  verbs,  the  passive  participle  of  which  can  be  united  with  the 
meaning  of  the  sufl5x  in  the  definition  of  the  adjective ;"  as,  lovable,  that 
may  be  loved,  or  legible,  that  may  be  read ;  whereas  reliable  does  not 
mean  that  may  be  relied,  but  that  may  be  relied  upon,  and  therefore 
should,  analogically,  be  reliuponable.  This  is  the  common  objection ; 
and  hence  many  writers  studiously  avoid  the  use  of  the  words  reliable, 
reliabilily,  unreliable,  etc.,  using  irushvorlhy,  trustworthiness,  etc.,  in  their 
stead.  The  objection,  however,  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  entirely  uncalled 
for.  .  It  is  founded  in  ignorance ;  for  reliable  by  no  means  stands  alone. 
Witness  the  following,  which  may  all  be  found  in  Worcester's  Unabridged 
Dictionary. 

Anchorable,  capable  of  being  anchored  in  ;  as,  "The  sea,  ever}'where 
twenty  leagues  from  land,  is  anchorable, " — Sir  T,  Herbert, 

Available,  that  may  be  availed  of,  or  used  to  advantage;  as,  "Our 
entire  available  force  was  little  less  than  6,000." 

Boat  ABLE,  that  may  be  boated  over,  or  passed  over  in  boats ;  as, 
^ Boatable  waters." 

CoMPLAiNABLE,  to  be  Complained  of;  as,  *  *  Though  both  be  blamable, 
yet  superstition  is  less  complainable, " — Feltham. 

Demurrable,  that  may  be  demurred  to,  or  objected  to ;  as,  "A  de- 
murrable  point. " 

Disposable,  to  be  disposed  of;  as,  "The  office  is  not  disposable  by  the 
crown. " — Burki, 

Inquirable,  capable  of  being  inquired  into;  as,  "There  maybe  many 
more  things  inquirable  by  you." — Bacon, 

Laughable,  that  may  be  laughed  at ;  as,  "Perseus  was  not  a  laughct- 
hle  writer." — Drydcn. 

Unaccountable,  that  cannot  be  accounted  for  ;  as,  "There  has  been 
an  unaccountable  disposition  of  late  to  fetch  the  fashion  from  the 
French. " — Addison, 

Unrepentable,  that  cannot  be  repented  of;  as, 

" vile,  unrepented  deeds, 

Now  unrepentable  for  evermore." — Pollock, 

We  do  not  say  that  these  arc  all  the  words  of  this  class  there  are  in  the 
language.     There  may  be  others.     Mr.  White  himself  gives  another, — 
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livahle,  in  the  sense  of  "capable  of  being  lived  in."  If  he  will  use  his 
eyes  a  little,  he  may  find  more.  The  above,  however,  are  enough  to 
show  the  shallowness  of  the  objection  that  reliable  "is  anomalous  in  posi- 
tion and  incongruous  in  formation." 

We  confess  that,  for  our  part,  we  have  a  special  liking  for  reliable  and 
its  cognates.  We  glory  in  Saxon  words,  and  admire  them  for  their 
strength  and  the  heart  there  is  in  them ;  but,  for  all  this,  in  four  cases 
out  of  five,  we  prefer  reliability  to  trustworthiness y  and  unreliable  to  untrust- 
worthy. Persons,  we  may  trust  as  well  as  rely  upon ;  but  things,  we  rely 
upon  rather  than  trust.  Hence,  while  a  man  miy  be  trustworthy  or 
reliable,  his  word  is  reliable  rather  than  trustworthy.  In  accordance 
with  this,  we  might  speak  of  a  "trustworthy  witness  ;"  but  we  should 
unhesitatingly  prefer  to  speak  of  his  testimony  as  "reliable." 

Mr.  White  attempts  to  make  it  appear  that  laughable,  one  of  the  words 
in  the  foregoing  list,  is  formed  from  the  noun,  rather  than  the  verb, 
laugh.  But  his  reasoning  on  this  point  shows  his  entire  want  of  ac- 
quaintance with  the  facts  in  the  case.     It  is  Tcally  laughable. 

After  saying  unqualifiedly  that  "adjectives  in  able,  or  its  equivalent 
jM?,  are  formed  from  verbs"  and  conjecturing  that  laughable  may  be  an 
exception  to  that  remark,  and  adducing  comfortable^  forcible,  seasonable, 
Insurable,  fashionable,  treasonable,  objectionable,  and  risible,  as  adjectives 
formed  from  nouns  or  "formed  upon  nouns,"  he  makes  the  following 
remarkable  statement.  "The  fact  is  that,  excepting  the  very  few  adjec- 
tives in  able  or  ible  thus  formed  upon  nouns,  most  of  which  I  have  cited 
above,  and  which  I  believe  are  only  about  fifteen  in  number,  every  one 
of  the  multitudinous  class  of  adjectives  formed  by  this  suffix,  a  class  which 
includes  nearly  if  not  quite  nine  hundred  words,  is  formed  upon  a  verb 
transitive,  and  may  be  defined  by  the  passive  participle."  This  language 
IS  precise.  It  demands  the  unquestioning  assent  of  the  reader ;  for  he 
naturally  says  to  himself,  "No  one  would  make  such  a  statement,  espe- 
cially would  not  Mr.  White,  if  he  did  not  know  whereof  he  was  speak- 
ing." And  yet,  "the  fact  is,"  Mr.  White,  this  sentence  of  yours  contains 
no  fewer  than  four  misstatements  : — i.  That  you  "have  cited  most  of  the 
adjectives  in  able  formed  upon  nouns."  "  The  fact  is,"  that  of  words  of 
this  class,  not  including  those  that  are  obsolete,  given  in  Worcester  and 
the  enlarged  Webster,  there  are,  instead  of  "only  about  fifteen,"  at  least 
fifty-six  ;  and  if  we  include  tte  compounds  of  these  in  dis-in-,  super-,  and 
un-  (and  these  are  properly  so  many  additional  words),  we  shall  swell 
the  list  to  at  least  eighty-four,  *     2.  That,  excepting  the  foregoing,  *  *  every 

'  We  give,  for  the  latu&ction  of  our  readers,  a  list  of  the  words  referred  to.  Actionable, 
argittmentable,  bankable,  carriageable,  charitable,  (un-,)  clergyable,  commonable,  companiona- 
Ucy  (un-,)  concordable,  confluzlble,  congeable,  conscionable,  (un-,)  crediuble,  (dis-,)  custom- 
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adjective  in  able  or  ible  is  formed  upon  a  verb  transitive  ;"  and,  3.  **  May 
be  defined  by  the  passive  participle. "  To  show  how  well  fitted  Mr. 
White  is  for  giving  instructions  on  little  points  of  this  kind,  we  give  the 
following  examples.  And  they  are  but  a  few  out  of  the  jjiany  that  might 
be  given*  Compliahle^  disposed  to  comply^ — a  verb  intransitive.  Trans- 
pirable,  that  may  transpire,  Ulcerable,  that  may  ulcerate.  Perishable,  lia- 
ble to  perish.  Durable,  that  may  last.  4.  That  of  adjectives  formed 
from  verbs  there  are  "nearly  if  not  quite  nine  hundred."  It  is  true  that, 
in  this  case,  as  in  the  other,  Mr.  White  errs  on  the  safe  side ;  he  under- 
states rather  than  overstates.  But  the  reader  should  bear  in  mind  that 
Mr.  White  assumes  to  state  "facts."  He  introduces  the  sentence  with 
the  language  of  one  who  is  supposed  to  know — *'  the  fact  is."  And  yel 
the  whole  statement  seems  more  like  conjecture  than  anything  else.  In- 
stead of  nearly  nine  hundred,  there  are  about  ten  hundred  and  fifty  ;  to 
which  if  we  add,  as  we  should,  compounds  in  3/-,  circum-,  dis-,  H-,  im-, 
in-,  inter-,  ir-,  over-,  re-,  sub-,  super-,  tri-,  and  un-,  we  shall  find  we  have 
about  sixteen  hundred.  Thus,  the  entire  number  of  English  adjectives 
in  able  or  ible,  not  including  obsolete  words,  will  be  seen  to  be  very  nearly 
seventeen  hundred. 


TJIE    VENTILATION  AND    WARMING   OF  SCHOOL- 
HOUSES. 

TO  explain  clearly  and  comprehensively  the  difference  in  effect  be- 
tween warming  a  room  by  introducing  currents  of  heated  air, 
and  warming  it  by  direct  radiation  from  hotter  bodies  exposed  in  the 
room,  I  find  to  be  a  matter  of  much  difficulty.  It  is,  however,  one  of 
great  importance  in  forming  a  correct  judgment  upon  the  best  means  of 
warming  and  ventilating  a  school-house.     No  more  difficult  problem  is 

able,  (un-,)  datiable,  ciHuviable,  equitable,  (In-,)  exceptionable,  (un-,)  exuviable,  fashionable, 
(un-,)  ^Torable,  (un-,)  flammable,  (in-,  unin-,)  heriotable,  homageable,  hospitable,  (in-,) 
impressionable,  justiciable,  laminable,  marketable,  marriageable,  (un-,)  medicinable,  mer- 
chantable, (un-,)  objectionable,  (un-,)  palatable,  (un-,)  peaceable,  (un-,)  perditionable,  per^ 
sonable,  pleasurable,  powerable,  profiuble,  (un-,)  razorable,  reasonable,  (un-,)  remediable^ 
(ir-,  un-,)  reputable,  (dis-,)  salable,  (un-,)  seasonable,  (un-,)  serviceable,  (dis-,  super-,  un-,) 
sizeable,  sociable,  (in-,  un-,)  statutable,  (un-,)  suspensible,  treasonable,  valuable,  (in-)  vapora- 
ble,  veritable,  voyageable.  We  do  not  include  in  this  list  Mr.  Whice*s  comfortable,  forcible^ 
laughable  and  risible ;  nor  do  we  insert  Hudibras*s  untriumpkable,  or  a  number  of  other 
words  that  some  would  be  inclined  to  place  here.  Enough  are  given  to  show  that  Mr. 
Whitens  enumeration  is  wide  of  the  mark. 
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presented  to  the  engineer  of  ventilation  than  the  correct  and  entirely 
satisfactory  heating  and  ventilation  of  a  crowded  school-room. 

In  the  first  place,  the  active  and  rapidly  developing  brains  of  the  oc- 
cupants are  peculiarly  sensitive  to  the  benumbing  influence  of  close  and 
poisoned  air ;  and  secondly,  as  the  pupils  are  confined  peremptorily 
to  fixed  seats,  they  have  not  the  liberty  to  change  from  one  part  of 
the  room  to  another  to  avoid  an  unpleasant  draught,  or  to  get  into 
a  cool,  refreshing  breeze  as  a  relief  from  the  poisoned  air  of  a  foul  and 
stagnant  school-room. 

It  becomes  an  absolute  necessity,  therefore,  that  all  portions  of  the 
room  should  be  evenly  warmed  ;  while  at  the  same  time  great  care  must 
be  taken  to  avoid  currents  of  air  either  hot  or  cold. 

These  requirements  point  directly  to  the  necessity,  for  as  great  a  dis- 
tribution as  possible,  first,  of  the  heat ;  second,  of  the  inlets  of  fresh  air  ; 
and  third,  of  the  outlets  of  the  foul  air. 

The  physiological  requirements  are  :  first,  that  we  should  always  keep 
the  feet  warmer  than  the  head  ;  second,  that  we  should  keep  the  back 
warmer  than  the  face.  With  the  student,  the  brain  is  the  most  active 
portion  of  the  body,  and  consequently  attracts  the  greatest  flow  of  blood  ; 
while  the  feet,  which  are  at  the  greatest  distance  from  the  heart  and 
lungs,  are  more  liable  to  become  chilled.  In  moving  about  we  neces- 
sarily face  the  current ;  therefore,  for  greater  protection  the  principal 
nerves  and  more  sensitive  portions  of  the  body  are  placed  along  the 
back.  It  is  very  debilitating  to  sit  with  the  back  to  a  cold  wall,  and 
more  especially  to  a  cold  window.  But  if  the  back  and  feet  are  kept 
thoroughly  warm,  one  can  safely  have  cold  air  blowing  in  his  face  for 
breathing. 

And  again,  it  appears  to  be  necessary  that  there  should  be  a  consider- 
able difference  between  the  temperature  of  our  bodies  and  the  temper- 
ature of  the  air  we  breathe.  We  require  that  difference  to  be  at  least 
s8®.  As  soon  as  the  air  reaches  the  temperature  of  70^  we  want  it  kept 
constantly  in  motion.  Any  temperature  above  that  is  more  or  less  un- 
comfortable. Of  course  we  are  able  to  endure  a  much  higher  temper- 
ature for  a  short  time,  but  it  is  debilitating. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  colder  the  air  is,  or,  in  other  words,  the 
greater  the  difference  between  the  temperature  of  the  air  we  breathe  and 
that  of  our  bodies,  the  more  rapidly  the  blood  circulates  and  the  greater 
b  the  physical  action  of  the  system.  There  is  twice  the  quantity  of 
carbonic  acid  given  off"  when  we  are  breathing  air  from  10°  to  20°  than 
when  the  air  is  from  80°  to  90**.  Every  one  knows  how  much  more 
he  can  do  on  a  clear,  bright  day  in  winter,  than  on  a  hot,  sultry  day  of 
summer.  Our  great  aim  should  be  to  produce,  so  far  as  need  be,  these 
most  favorable  conditions  in  our  school-bouses. 
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To  recapitulile :  The  room  should  be  wanned  and  ventilated  in  all 
parts  alike  ;  there  should  be  no  perceptible  current  in  any  part ;  the  feet 
of  the  occupants  should  be  kept  warmer  than  their  heads  ;  their  backs 
should  be  ^varmer  than  their  faces ;  and,  finally,  their  bodies  should  be 
kept  warm,  while  they  have  cool  invigorating  air  for  breathing. 


Now  to  produce  these  results,  I  can  scarcely  see  how  we  can  avoid 
coming  directly  to  the  conclusion  that  we  should  warm  the  floor  and 
exterior  walls  to  a  temperature  equal  to  that  of  our  bodies,  98°,  so  as  to 
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prevent  the  absorption  of  the  radiant  heat  from  our  bodies  by  the  walls. 
We  could  then  afford  to  have  cool  air  for  breathing,  say  air  at  a  temper- 
ature of  50°.  The  sun's  rays  heat  much  hotter  than  this  even  in  winter. 
I  have  placed  a  thermometer  in  a  box,  protected  from  draughts  and  cov- 
ered with  a  glass,  in  a  snow-bank,  in  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun.  It  soon 
rose  to  182°,  and  I  believe  that  carefully  conducted  experiments  have 
shown  that  the  direct  radiation  from  the  sun  is  sufficient  to  boil  water, 
even  in  winter. 

It  is  the  important  fact  that  the  rays  of  heat  from  a  hot  body  pass 
through  pure  air  without  heating  it,  which  makes  direct  radiation  so 
essentially  different  from  heating  by  currents  of  warmed  air. 

In  a  room  heated  by  warm  air,  all  the  air  must  be  hotter  than  is  re- 
quired for  breathing.  It  is  very  commonly  heated  upwards  of  100°; 
the  solid  objects  in  the  room  are  much  colder,  and  consequently  are 
constantly  absorbing  the  vital  heat  from  the  bodies  of  the  occupants, 
while  they  are  breathing  this  warm,  debilitating  air.  It  is  this  condition 
of  things  that  gives  that  uncomfortable  feeling  so  universally  complained 
of  in  all  rooms  warmed  by  hot  air. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  the  powerful  direct  radiation  that  comes  from 
the  glowing  flames  of  an  open  fire,  oflen  at  a  temperature  of  near  3000°, 
that  makes  it  so  nearly  correspond  with  the  radiation  from  the  sun,  and 
enables  it  to  produce  an  artificial  warmth  unequalled  for  comfort  and 
healthfulness. 

The  requirements  of  the  school-room,  however,  almost  entirely  forbid 
the  use  of  open  fires,  owing  to  the  impossibility  of  maintaining  a  uniform 
temperature  over  the  whole  room,  and  certain  other  minor  difficulties. 
We  must,  therefore,  accept  some  inferior  arrangement  for  that  purpose. 

The  accompanying  diagram  is  intended  to  illustrate  an  arrangement 
made  for  a  new  school-house  in  course  of  erection  at  Salem,  Massachu- 
setts. Although  the  conditions  above  specified  are  not  fully  carried  out 
in  it,  yet  it  is  a  step  very  considerably  in  advance  of  the  ordinary  arrange- 
ments found  in  our  school-houses. 

It  is  designed  to  heat  the  whole  building  by  low-pressure  steam  from 
a  boiler  in  the  cellar,  and  to  place  the  steam  radiators  under  each  win- 
dow in  all  the  occupied  rooms. 

Of  course  this  will  not  necessarily  warm  the  whole  interior  wall,  as  it 
would  be  very  desirable  to  do ;  yet  by  placing  a  radiator  under  each 
window,  a  very  considerable  diffusion  of  the  heat  is  obtained.  Be- 
sides, the  greatest  heat  is  thus  placed  immediately  below  the  greatest 
cold,  so  that  the  extremes  will  modify  each  other,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  injurious  effects  of  sitting  with  the  back  toward  a  cold  window  is 
very  much  overcome.  I  fear  few  persons  really  comprehend  the  sad 
results  of  sitting  with  their  backs  to  a  cold  window.     If  the  matter  is 
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carefully  examined,  it  will  probably  be  found  that  many  weak  and 
crooked  spines,  as  well  as  many  other  weaknesses  and  debilities,  are  to 
be  attributed  to  this  cause.  A  clear  comprehension  of  the  effects  of 
radiant  heat  is  necessary  to  a  full  understanding  of  this  subject. 

If  a  piece  of  warm  ice,  say  at  a  temperature  of  31°,  be  placed  near  a 
piece  of  colder  ice,  say  at  1 5°  below  zero,  the  warm  ice  will  radiate  its 
heat  toward  the  cold  ice,  and  will  go  on  giving  away  its  heat  until  it 
has  made  an  equal  distribution  with  its  neighbor.  And  we  must  re- 
member that  a  current  of  heated  air  flowing  upward  between  these  two 
pieces  of  ice  would  have  but  little  effect  upon  the  transmission  of  the 
radiant  heat 

Now  suppose  the  human  body,  with  its  temperature  of  98°,  be  placed 
near  a  cold  window  or  wall,  the  radiation  of  heat  would  be  much  more 
rapid  than  it  would  be  from  the  warm  ice,  and  not  being  returned  or 
compensated  for,  the  heat,  the  vitality,  the  very  essence  of  life  would  be 
rapidly  extracted  from  the  body.  And  we  must  not  commit  the  fatal 
error  of  supposing  that  a  thermometer  will  correctly  indicate  the  true 
condition  of  things.  While  a  person  may  be  surrounded  by  and  inhaling 
a  most  debilitating  atmosphere  of  75®  or  80**,  this  does  not  prevent  the 
loss  of  heat  by  radiation ;  it  rather  aggravates  the  evil  by  reducing  the 
circulation  of  the  blood,  thus  lessening  the  amount  of  natural  heat 
produced. 

The  distribution  of  the  inlets  of  fresh  air  and  outlets  of  foul  air  is  of 
not  less  importance.  Fresh  air  should  be  so  thoroughly  diffused  that 
while  there  could  be  no  possibility  of  stagnation,  there  would  be  no 
considerable  currents  perceptible  anywhere.  The  diffusion  of  fresh  air 
is  quite  well  provided  for  by  the  introduction  of  air  directly  under  every 
window  and  over  the  radiators. 

The  manner  in  which  I  arrange  this  is  to  place  the  marble  slab  cov- 
ering the  radiator  from  two  to  four  inches  above  the  bottom  of  the  sash. 
Then  by  simply  raising  the  window  the  fresh  air  flows  in  at  the  top  of 
the  radiator.  Its  specific  gravity  being  greater  than  that  of  the  air  within, 
it  falls  over  the  face  of  the  radiator,  insuring  about  as  perfect  a  diffusion 
of  pure  air  as  it  is  possible  to  have. 

The  proper  place  for  the  exit  of  the  foul  air  has  been  much  discussed. 
A  few  years  ago  no  one  thought  of  anything  but  taking  it  from  the  top 
of  the  room  ;  then  as  soon  as  it  was  attempted  to  warm  the  room  by  cir- 
culating warmed  air,  the  ventilators  had  to  be  closed.  Now,  the  ten- 
dency is  to  run  to  the  other  extreme,  and  to  have  the  only  opening  at 
the  bottom  of  the  room.  This  also  is  wrong,  as  the  excess  of  the  foul 
air  is  at  the  top  probably  three-fourths  of  the  year.  As  great  a  distribu- 
tion of  outlets  as  possible  is  therefore  important  I  think  the  agitation 
of  the  air  is  the  great  means  designed  to  maintain  its  purity.     In  the 
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Salem  school  have  been  provided,  as  may  be  seen,  five  registers  for  the 
escape  of  foul  air  from  each  class-room.  These  will  be  equal  to  an 
opening  of  one  square  foot  each,  or  about  one  square  foot  for  every  ten 
children.  Of  course  this  arrangement  is  not  perfect,  but  it  will  answer  its 
purpose  tolerably  well.  The  space  between  the  joists,  under  the  class- 
rooms, is  used  for  foul-air  ducts.  The  ceiling  of  the  hall  is  furred 
down  from  fourteen  to  twelve  feet,  leaving  a  space  of  two  feet  for  a  gen- 
eral foul-air  duct,  to  convey  the  air  to  the  main  upright  shaft.  Great 
care  is  required  in  the  proper  proportioning  of  these  air-ducts  and  in 
separating  them  one  from  another  so  that  they  shall  all  draw  evenly,  and 
the  foul  air  not  be  blown  from  one  room  to  another.  Failures  have  oc- 
curred in  attempting  to  ventilate  through  the  floors  in  this  manner,  for 
want  of  proper  care  in  this  respect.  Some  power  is  always  required  to 
move  the  air,  as  it  will  no  more  move  itself  than  water  or  coal.  The 
variation  in  the  external  temperature  is  the  great  natural  moving-cause. 
Our  buildings  obstruct  this  to  a  great  extent.  Artificial  heat  in  the 
building  causes  a  circulation,  but  there  should  be  in  every  good  school- 
house,  besides  these  varying  natural  forces,  a  constant  positive  power  al- 
ways in  operation.  I  think  we  have  nothing  at  present  more  simple  and 
efficient  than  the  application  of  heat  to  a  well-constructed  shaft  The 
smoke-pipe  from  the  boiler  or  furnace  fires  generally  gives  sufficient  heat 
in  the  shaft  during  very  cold  weather,  and  a  good  stove  or  furnace  is  the 
best  for  procuring  the  required  additional  temperature  during  the  warmer 
weather.  Ambitious  young  engineers  of  ventilation  are  very  apt  to  adopt 
the  Fan,  as  that  gives  a  fine  opportunity  for  the  display  of  their  engineer 
log  abilities.  It  generally  proves,  however,  very  unsatisfactory  in  result. 
The  perfection  of  arrangements  for  providing  artificial  warmth  has,  for 
many  centuries,  been  a  good  criterion  of  a  nation  s  advancement  in  civili- 
zation ;  but  I  think  a  new  era  is  dawning,  in  which  a  nation  s  ability  to 
keep  M'arm,  and  at  the  same  time  supplied  with  pure  air,  will  be  a  much 
more  accurate  test  of  its  elevation  above  barbarism.  And  I  hope  that 
our  American  Schools  will  be  as  prompt  in  taking  the  advance  in  this, 
as  they  have  been  in  the  many  other  improvements  that  have  given  them 
their  enviable  reputation  throughout  the  world 


The  gifts  to  American  Literary  Institutions  during  the  last  five  years, 
according  to  the  Congregational  Quarterly,  reach  the  large  sum  of 
$I5,2I2,5CX).  This  amount  is  the  result  of  individual  benevolence,  a«d 
does  not  include  the  appropriations  by  State  Legislatures.  The  amount 
is  distributed  as  follows  :— Colleges,  $8,858,000;  Theological  Semina- 
ries, $1,359,500;  Academies,  $1,850,000;  Societies,  $540,000;  Edu- 
cation, $2,220,000;  Schools,  $385,000. 


JANUARY,  1869. 


THE  YEAR. 


EIGHTEEN  hundred  sixty-eight  has  been  a  notable  year  in  educa- 
tion, as  in  science  and  politics  and  nature — though  differently. 
Some  of  the  grandest  fetches  of  modern  science  have  been  made  dur- 
ing the  past  twelve  months.  Some  of  the  deepest  mysteries  of  the  uni- 
verse have  been  solved,  to  the  mar\'ellous  extension  of  human  ken. 
The  restless  heart  of  Earth  has  throbbed  the  downfall  of  cities  and  the 
uplifting  of  continents.  The  restless  heart  of  man,  struggling  with  the 
restraints  of  centuries,  has  overthrown  systems  and  governments,  lifting 
nations,  let  us  hope,  to  a  higher  plane,  and  preparing  the  way  for  better 
things  to  come.  Human  society  is  in  a  ferment,  and  the  leaven  of  so- 
ciety has  not  escaped  the  changes  which  it  has  helped  to  produce.  Yet 
the  changes  in  the  condition  and  prospects  of  Education,  which  the  year 
has  brought  about,  the  world  over,  have  been  germinal  rather  than  fruit- 
ful. There  have  been  no  brilliant  achievements  or  great  catastrophes  ; 
but  the  germs  of  great  things  have  been  securely  planted.  Those 
who  can  see  the  fruit-bearing  tree  in  the  tender  blade  or  the  sprouting 
seed,  and  those  only,  will  duly  appreciate  the  magnitude  of  the  educa- 
tional reforms  which  the  past  year  has  seen  quietly  begun — or,  rather, 
the  magnitude  of  the  results  which  they  arc  destined  to  produce. 

Within  the  twelvemonth,  Constitutional  provisions  have  been  made 
in  nearly  all  the  Southern  States  for  the  establishment  of  free  public 
schools.  Popular  opinion  has  been  greatly  improved  in  regard  to  the 
education  of  the  laboring  classes.  And  in  many  places  the  work  has 
been  successfully  begun.  We  must  patiently  await  the  rcsulL  The 
education  of  a  people  is  not  the  work  of  a  year. 
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At  the  North,  the  most  promising  event  has  been,  we  think,  the  open- 
ing of  our  new  University  at  Ithaca.  Education,  till  now,  has  tended 
largely  to  divorce  mind  from  labor.  That  is,  practically.  In  theory  the 
schools  have  pretended  to  prepare  the  rising  generation  to  do  the  na- 
tion's work  better  than  their  fathers  had  done  it.  In  effect,  they  have 
chiefly  fostered  the  idea  that  the  great  object  of  Education  is  to  enable 
the  possessor  to  live  without  soiling  his  hands.  They  have  failed  there- 
fore to  act  as  they  should,  directly  upon  the  class  which  does  the  nation's 
heavy  work — the  great  body  of  producers. 

Reasonably,  or  not,  the  instruction  given  in  the  elementary  schools  is 
determined  by  what  is  required  by  the  college.  Heretofore,  these  higher 
institutions  have  trained  young  men  chiefly  for  the  so-called  learned  pro- 
fessions. Possibly  but  one  in  a  hundred  of  the  pupils  of  the  elementary 
schools  is  fitted  by  nature  or  permitted  by  circumstances  to  enter  a  col- 
lege. Yet  the  course  of  study  pursued  in  the  schools  has  been  shaped 
to  meet  the  possible  wants  of  the  possible  one — ^to  the  disregard  of  the 
real  wants,  to  say  nothing  of  the  rights  of  the  ninety-and-nine. 

Cornell  University  will  change  all  this.  As  a  great  pol^'technic  labor 
school,  it  will,  in  time,  train  men  for  every  department  of  human  indus- 
try. It  will  inspire  a  different  ambition,  and  require  a  more  multifarious 
preparation,  than  colleges  of  the  classic  sort.  It  will  also  dignify  labor ; 
and  grade  the  laborer,  not  according  to  the  material  he  works  on,  but 
by  the  intelligence  with  which  he  works.  The  public  schools  will  have 
to  supply  its  demands,  while  it,  in  turn,  will  help  to  supply  the  higher 
demands  of  the  schools.  The  result  can  scarcely  fail  to  be  the  broaden- 
ing of  the  schools.  They  will  have  to  develop  and  train  all  the  faculties 
of  the  pupil — not  merely  his  eyes  to  distinguish  the  varying  shapes  of 
words,  and  his  memory  to  hold  them  fast  The  needs  of  the  ninety-and- 
nine  will  have  to  be  regarded  equally  with  those  of  the  one.  Education  * 
will  thus  be  brought  to  a  proper  basis — the  development  and  culture  of 
the  whole  man  to  better  fit  him  to  do  the  world's  work.  And  men, 
trained  to  work,  will  honor  the  workman.  If  this  does  not  solve  the 
•'  labor  question,"  it  will  surely  go  very  far  toward  doing  it 

The  endowment  of  schools  and  colleges  continues  to  be  our  favorite 
means  of  gratifying   public  and   private  generosity.     In   this   respect 
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America  presents  a  striking  contrast  with  other  countries.  With  us, 
education  commands  money  and  land.  As  a  people,  we  are  not  less 
than  prodigal  in  our  expenditures  for  schools.  And  private  benefactions 
thereto  are  equally  lavish.  We  think  little  of  granting  to  a  college,  from 
the  public  lands,  a  territoxy  equal  to  a  German  principality.  A  pri\'ate 
gift  of  a  hundred  thousand  dollars  is  nothing  uncommon  ;  and  we  are 
not  surprised  at  one  of  a  million. 

In  Europe  they  give  less  money,  but  more  thought  In  England,  for 
example,  public  instruction  engages  the  attention  of  the  best  minds  of 
the  land.  The  philosophy  of  education  receives  the  ripest  thought  of 
her  ripest  philosophers.  The  same  may  be  said  of  France  and  Prussia 
— in  short,  of  the  better  part  of  the  continent.  Money  is  more  plentiful 
than  thought  with  us.  So  we  give  money.  Indeed,  we  are  passing 
through  a  sort  of  epidemic  of  educational  endowment ;  for  which  let  us 
not  forget  to  give  thanks  :  the  fruit  will  ripen  by  and  by.  Yet  we  must 
not  think  that  money  is  the  principal  thing.  Without  thought — and 
thought  of  the  highest  order — much  money  may  be  spent  for  education 
without  doing  education  much  good.  There  is  danger  of  our  deceiving 
ourselves.  As  a  people,  we  arc  apt  to  rate  our  zeal  for  any  cause  by 
the  taxes  we  pay  for  it,  or  the  voluntary  contributions  which  we  make 
for  its  promotion.  But  there  are  some  things  more  powerful  than 
money,  which  money  cannot  buy.  Personally  we  admire,  and  hope 
that  many  will  emulate,  the  munificence  of  our  Cornells  and  Vassars, 
our  Peabodys  and  Drews.  Yet  we  would  not  have  it  thought  that 
everything  needful  is  done  for  education,  because  money  is  freely  given 
for  it ;  or  that  education  is  the  one  thing  nearest  the  American  heart  b^ 
cause  of  the  generosity  of  the  few.  The  actual  fact  is,  that  education 
holds  a  very  subordinate  position  in  the  working  affections  of  our  peo- 
>  pie.  Business,  politics,  pleasure,  greed  of  gain,  social  position,  per^ 
sonal  ease,  the  gratification  of  appetite — many  things,  indeed,  take  pre- 
cedence of  education.  With  all  our  pretensions,  we  are  thinking  less 
— really  doing  less — for  the  higher  culture  of  ourselves  and  our  neigh- 
bors, than  are  many  peoples  whom,  with  serene  self-satisfaction,  we  look 
down  upon  as  ignorant  and  slow.  Compare  Vermont  with  Scotland, 
Connecticut  with  Switzerland,  or  Massachusetts  with  Prussia. 
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The  revolutions  of  South  America  retard,  but  they  cannot  wholly  pre- 
vent the  advancement  of  education.  Several  of  the  States  are  striving 
to  imitate  their  more  favored  neighbors  at  the  North,  with  as  much  suc- 
cess as  the  wretched  condition  of  South  American  society  gives  reason 
to  hope  for.  Brazil  is  studying  the  school  systems  of  the  world  and  the 
peculiar  needs  of  her  own  people,  with  a  view  to  the  establishment  of  a 
system  of  public  education.  The  Argentine  Republic  has  lately  chosen 
as  her  chief  officer  the  man  who,  perhaps  more  than  any  other,  has  la- 
bored for  education  in  South  America.  And  the  leading  minds  of  all 
those  unhappy  States  are  casting  about  to  discover  what  may  be  done  for 
the  elevation  of  the  people.  Many  years  must  elapse  before  their  efforts 
will  be  crowned  with  success ;  yet  it  is  encouraging  to  know  that  the 
germs  of  popular  education  are  there  and  living. 

In  the  Old  World,  England  has  failed  to  fulfil  the  promises  she  made 
a  year  ago.  Educational  reform,  raised  as  a  party-cry,  seemed  to  be  a 
party  necessity.  Both  parties,  however,  took  it  up,  and  after  striving  for 
a  time  to  excel  each  other  in  vehement  shouting,  both  let  it  drop,  to  the 
disapp>ointment  of  many.  Yet  the  agitation  effected  good.  Many  griev- 
ances were  exposed,  and  public  attention  was  called  to  the  crying  need 
of  a  better  and  more  efficient  system  of  public  education. 

Germany  continues  to  lead  the  world,  not  only  in  the  wissenschafllicht 
Geisi,  but  in  the  spirit  which  educates  each  and  every  one  of  her  chil- 
dren. France,  from  the  plane  of  la  grande  culture,  is  working  down 
through  technical  and  normal  schools,  to  reach  in  time  every  strata  of 
society.  Austria  has  freed  her  schools  from  the  domination  of  the 
Church.  And  so  has  Spain.  On  the  other  side,  Russian  tyranny  still 
bears  heavily  on  the  schools  of  her  conquered  nationalities ;  and  Eng- 
land emulates  the  example  in  Ireland.  With  the  overthrow  of  the  Irish 
Church  establishment  will  come,  we  trust,  a  more  impartial  treatment  of 
Irish  schools. 

A  new  era  is  dawning  in  Turkey.  Overlooking  the  Bosphorus,  a 
great  school  has  been  begun,  wherein  Mussulman  and  Christian,  Jew 
and  Gentile,  the  youth  of  all  the  nations  and  creeds  of  that  strange  ag- 
glomeration of  peoples  and  religions,  lay  aside  national  and  religious 
prejudices  to  sit  at  the  feet  of  the  "Infidel,"  to  receive  the  teachings  of 
Western  civilization. 
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Even  the  far-off  Orient  has  caught  the  infection.  China  and  Japan 
vie  with  each  other  in  casting  aside  the  traditions  of  centuries,  to  reap 
the  advantages  of  Western  learning.  And  not  only  have  they  opened 
their  gates  to  European  science  and  mechanic  arts,  but  they  have  hum- 
bled themselves  to  invite  the  **  outside  barbarians"  to  come  and  be  their 
teachers. 

The  gains  of  Education,  the  world  over,  have  been  great.  So,  too, 
have  been  the  losses.  Death  has  been  unusually  busy  in  the  ranks  of 
Educators.  Our  Necrology  for  the  year  includes  the  names  of  fully  fifty 
Americans  known  as  prominent  teachers  and  promoters  of  Education — 
eight  of  whom  were  College  Presidents.  The  list  of  foreign  dead  is 
likewise  great  More  than  a  score  of  educators,  whose  fame  extended 
to  this  country,  or  indeed  was  world-wide,  are  numbered  with  those 
whom  we  shall  know  on  earth  no  more. 
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PERHAPS  no  educational  question  commands  to-day  more  serious 
thought  than  the  relation  of  our  public  schools  to  religious  instruc- 
tion. One  can  scarcely  open  a  school-report  or  a  religious  paper  with- 
out finding  some  more  or  less  ambitious  discussion  of  the  subject,  or 
more  or  less  elaborate  indictment  of  the  schools  for  being  '* godless," 
"infidel,"  ''nurseries  of  intellectual  arrogance,"  and  so  on.  Whether 
these  accusations  are  well  founded,  is  under  discussion.  We  give  the 
subject  the  first  place  in  our  new  volume. 

Our  personal  opinion  has  been,  that  the  public  schools,  in  a  country 
split  up  as  ours  is  into  innumerable  sects,  should  teach  nothing  liable  to 
offend  the  conscience  of  any.  To  avoid  giving  offence,  religious  instruc- 
tion would  have  to  be  ruled  out  entirely.  But  to  exclude  religious 
instruction,  it  seems,  is  to  offend  more  or  less  all  parties.  On  every  side 
a  change  is  demanded.  We  are  not  so  fully  persuaded  of  the  perfection 
of  our  public-school  system  as  to  object  to  its  being  aUcred,  or  entirely 
remodelled,  if  the  change  is  shown  to  be  just  and  necessary.     But  before 
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it  is  done,  or  attempted,  we  should  like  to  see  proof  that  the  children 
trained  in  church  schools,  in  the  '* religious  atmosphere,"  make  bettor 
men  and  women  than  the  pupils  of  our  public  schools.  The  question 
must  be  settled,  not  on  the  basis  of  sentiment,  but  on  that  of  fact. 

While  speaking  of  ourselves  it  may  not  be  inappropriate  to  give  the 
reader  a  hint  or  two  of  our  plans  and  purposes  for  the  current  volume. 

A  subject  of  vital  importance  to  millions  of  school  children  and  their 
teachers,  is  the  ventilation  and  warming  of  our  school-houses.  From 
the  costly  devices  that  are  being  tried  for  securing  warmth  and  pure  air 
to  children  in  school,  it  would  seem  that  the  great  body  of  tax-payers  are 
also  concerned.  The  article  in  our  present  number  is  intended  to  be 
the  initial  one  of  a  series,  in  which  will  be  considered  the  more  import- 
ant plans  that  have  been  adopted  for  the  heating  and  warming  of  school- 
houses,  with  a  critical  review  of  the  excellences  and  defects  of  each. 

There  is  a  sort  of  rhythm  in  the  advance  of  science.  Sometimes  the 
emphasis  of  achievement  falls  on  one  department,  sometimes  on  another. 
For  one  period  Geology  astonishes  the  world  with  its  revelations  ;  for 
another,  chemistry  ;  and  then,  in  turn,  some  other  branch  excels.  Just 
now  Astronomy  leads  the  way.  In  view  of  this,  we  shall*  give,  from 
month  to  month,  especial  attention  to  the  more  recent  problems  and 
discoveries  in  this  attractive  field.  The  article  entitled  "Easy  Star 
Studies"  will  be  found  of  service  to  those  who  have  not  time  or  oppox- 
tunity  or  patience  to  study  the  intricacies  of  celestial  globes  and  maps, 
and  who  yet  desire  to  gain  a  sight-acquaintance  with  the  heavenly  bodies, 
among  which  astronomers  are  making  such  brilliant  discoveries.  It  is 
intended  to  mount  the  Pocket  Planisphere  on  suitable  card-board,  for 
the  use  of  students. 

We  wish  it  were  possible  to  impress  upon  teachers,  all  teachers,  the 
interest  they  ought  to  feel  in  educational  journals.  Not  because  we.  are 
personally  interested  in  the  prosperity  of  these  publications,  but  for  the 
good  of  the  teachers  themselves.  There  is  no  better  index  of  the  pro- 
fessional spirit  and  zeal  and  efficiency  of  the  teachers  of  any  State,  than 
the  character  of  their  State  journal  of  education,  and  the  support  they 
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give  it  Our  circulation  reaches  every  part  of  the  country,  and  nowhere 
is  it  better  than  where  there  is  a  good  and  well-sustained  teachers'  paper 
or  magazine.  A  calling  which  scatters  its  laborers  as  teaching  does, 
cannot  hold  them  together  by  social  ties.  There  is  no  way  of  keeping 
up  among  teachers  a  proper  professional  spirit,  the  next  strongest  bond, 
except  by  means  of  the  press.  More  than  the  members  of  any  other 
profession,  therefore,  teachers  need  professional  papers  to  keep  them 
awake  and  in  earnest,  and  in  full  sympathy  with  their  fellow-laborers. 
To  every  teacher  in  the  country  we  would  .say  :  Subscribe  for,  pay  for, 
and  read  an  educational  paper — ^The  Monthly,  if  you  please,  your  own 
State  Journal  any  way.  If  you  think  it  not  good  enough,  help  to  make 
it  better.  It  is  because  of  your  neglect  that  it  is  not  better.  It  is  safe  to 
say  that  it  is  worthy  of  all  the  support  you  have  ever  given  it,  and  more. 

In  our  next  number,  or  soon  after,  we  shall  review  the  work  done  by 
the  State  and  local  school-journals  during  the  past  year. 

We  shall  also  publish  soon  two  series  of  articles  on  illustrative  experi- 
ments in  Natural  Philosophy  and  Chemistry.  So  far  as  possible,  the 
experiments  will  be  such  as  can  be  made  by  the  use  of  simple  contri- 
vances, easily  prepared  or  obtained  by  any  teacher ;  and,  for  the  most  part, 
they  will  be  such  as  are  not  to  be  found  in  ordinary  text-books. 

The  publication  of  our  customary  Necrology  of  Eminent  Educators 
will  be  begun  in  the  next  number,  or  as  soon  afler  as  the  lists  can  be 
fully  made  up.  As  has  already  been  said,  the  losses  by  death  the  past 
year  were  very  heavy — heavier  even  than  in  1867,  a  year  of  unusual  de- 
pletion of  the  ranks  of  teachers  and  promoters  of  education. 

Owing  to  the  length  of  our  leading  article — ^to  which,  we  are  sure, 
none  of  our  readers  will  object — ^we  have  been  obliged  to  confine  our 
chapter  of  "Educational  Intelligence*'  to  a  brief  survey  of  the  schools  of 
Vermont  To  such  as  are  not  familiar  with  our  custom,  it  may  be  said 
that  instead  of  giving  in  this  department,  newspaper  fashion,  detached 
items  of  educational  news,  our  plan  is  to  review  comprehensively  the 
condition  and  prospects  of  education  in  particular  States  and  countries  : 
in  this  way  we  shall  survey  in  the  course  of  the  year,  the  States  and 
larger  cities  of  our  own  country,  and  the  principal  foreign  countries. 
Educational  events  deserving  immediate  notice  will  be  discussed  under 
"The  Month." 
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VERMONT. — "An  investigation,  that  has  been  made  with  care, 
shows  that  during  the  last  collegiate  year  only  one  hundred  and 
sixty  or  seventy  young  men  of  our  State  were  members  of  any  college  or 
scientific  school. " 

Such  are  the  words  of  the  Governor  of  the  Green  Mountain  State,  in 
his  late  message  to  the  State  Legislature.  The  cause  of  this  disesteem 
of  education  by  the  young  men  of  Vermont  naturally  proceeds  from  the 
inferior  character  of  the  district  schools ;  and  the  condition  of  these 
schools  is  charged  by  the  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  to 
"the  general  indifference  of  parents."  The  Report  of  that  ofTicer  for 
the  year  ending  September  last,  presents  as  melancholy  an  array  of  school 
statistics  as  can  be  shown  by  any  Northern  State  outside  of  New  England. 
Perhaps  New  Hampshire,  or  Maine,  or  Connecticut,  might  rival  its  unen- 
viable record  ;  but  we  are  happy  to  believe  that  no  other  State,  north  of 
the  now  obsolete  Mason  and  Dixon's  Line,  can.  About  a  seventh  part 
of  the  State,  that  is,  thirty-two  towns,  cared  so  little  for  the  schools  that 
no  statistical  returns  were  made  from  them.  "The  presumption  is," 
says  the  Secretary  of  the  State  Board,  "that  there  were  no  superintend- 
ents, or  that  they  failed  to  perform  any  of  the  duties  of  the  office."  The 
number  of  families,  in  the  towns  reported,  is  54,277,  with  75,599  ^^^' 
dren  between  four  and  eighteen  years  of  age.  For  these  there  were  2,620 
district  schools,  employing  4,224  teachers.  The  average  attendance  was 
a  little  short  of  50,000;  the  total  enrolment,  less  than  60,000.  There 
were  besides  349  "select  schools,"  which  increased  the  number  of 
school-going  children  to  66,405.  The  number  over  eighteen  years  of 
age  attending  school,  was  a  little  short  of  3,000.  The  average  daily 
attendance  in  all  the  schools  is  not  given.  As  532,460  cases  of  tardiness 
were  reported,  and  78,560  of  "dismissal,"  it  may  be  presumed  that  the 
number  in  regular  attendance  was  not  very  large.  Less  than  9,000  are 
reported  as  having  no  absences, — for  \vhat  lenp:th  of  time  is  not  stated. 
That  the  school  terms  were  short,  is  evident.  The  amount  paid  as  sala- 
ries to  the  4,224  teachers  employed,  was  $200,693,  exclusive  of  board, 
that  is  an  average  of  less  than  $50  to  each.  In  addition  to  this,  $126,714 
were  paid  for  board  of  teachers,  or  an  average  of  thirty  dollars  for  each 
teacher.  The  cost  of  the  living  of  1,298  teachers,  who  "boarded 
around,"  is  probably  not  included  in  the  "sum  paid."  Putting  all 
together,  it  appears  that  the  teachers  of  Vermont  are  paid  on  an  average 
about  one  hundred  dollars  a  year  I  Certainly  not  enough  to  warrant  any 
extensive  emigration  of  teachers  to  that  pleasant  region.  The  condition 
of  the  school-houses  and  their  appurtenances  does  not  show  to  any  better 
advantage  than  the  condition  of  the  schools.  Nearly  one-third  of  the 
school-houses,  808,  are  reported  as  unfit  for  their  purpose ;  and  only 
234  with  yards  inclosed.  In  the  2620  public  schools,  there  are  113 
dictionaries,  not  quite  an  average  of  one  to  23  schools  ;  205  globes,  355 
maps,  and  144  clocks.  The  blackboards  come  very  near  equalling  the 
schools  in  number,  that  is  2,134,  size  not  mentioned.  With  such  a 
plentiful  lack  of  aid  and  comfort,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  teachers  do 
not  stay  long  in  a  place.     Of  the  4,224  teachers  employed,  only  757  arc 
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reported  as  having  taught  before  in  the  same  district;  141 6  had  never 
taught  before;  the  remaining  2061  were  strangers  in  the  land.  Their 
next  move,  one  would  think,  would  be  oui  of  the  employment ;  unless 
tliey  are  of  that  unhappy  class,  who,  according  to  the  out-spoken  Secre- 
tary, "remain  permanently  in  the  profession"  because  they  "have  too 
little  ability  to  insure  success,  and  too  little  enterprise  to  risk  a  failure, 
in  those  professions  where  success  insures  a  more  remunerative  reward, 
and  where  there  is  a  higher  order  of  talent  to  compete  with." 

But  we  do  not  despair  of  the  State.  The  sky  is  brightening.  The 
Legislature  took  this  matter  in  hand  at  its  last  session,  and  with  charac- 
teristic liberality  decreed  that  "the  time,  not  to  exceed  two  days,  actually 
spent  by  any  teacher  of  a  public  school  in  attendance  upon  a  teachers' 
institute  held  pursuant  to  law  during  the  time  for  which  such  teacher  is 
engaged  to  teach  such  school,  shall  be  considered  as  time  lawfully  ex- 
pended by  such  teacher  in  the  service  of  the  district  by  which  he  is  em- 
ployed, and  in  the  legitimate  performance  of  his  contract  as  teacher  !" 
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**  f^  ET  the  latest ;  get  the  best."  This  has  been  ringing  in  our  ears 
\j  almost  incessantly  while  we  have  been  looking  over  the  pages 
of  one  of  the  most  refreshing  of  books,  the  most  recently  published 
English  Grammar  that  has  come  to  our  notice — ^Vickroy's.*  "  In  the 
grammars  in  use,"  the  author  says,  "  the  errors  of  former  ages  are  re- 
peated." In  this  work,  comparatively  few  of  those  errors  are  found. 
The  errors  that  do  appear  are  mainly  original — those  of  the  present  age 
and  of  the  present  author.  Mr.  Vickroy  assures  us  that  he  "  has  made 
free  use  of  other  systems,"  yet  he  has  generally  done  his  own  thinking  in 
his  own  way,  and  the  result  is,  he  has  brought  out  a  new  system — a 
somewhat  peculiar  system,  it  is  true  ;  still,  it  has  the  merit  of  origin- 
ality. The  principles  embodied  in  his  little  book  (and  it  is  little  in 
more  senses  than  one),  he  says,  "  have  been  developed  and  tested  in  the 
recitation-room,  and  have  been  adopted  only  after  careful  considera- 
tion." Let  us  hope,  therefore,  that  they  will  bear  to  be  tested  outside 
of  the  recitation-room. 

We  gird  ourselves  for  the  task,  and  proceed  to  notice  a  few  of  the  ex- 
cellences of  this  latest  candidate  for  "  orders." 

The  first  is  its  complete  system  of  classification.  This  is  the  promi- 
nent feature  of  the  book.  Indeed  it  crops  out  on  every  page.  It  makes 
us  feel  that  the  author  should  have  devoted  his  wonderfully  analytical 
powers  to  the  higher  mathematics  rather  than  to  the  elements  of  gram- 
mar. Those,  however,  who  are  in  search  of  a  skeleton-like  embodi- 
ment of  grammatical  facts  and  fancies,  who  go  on  the  principle  that 
"  the  nearer  the  bone,  the  sweeter  the  meat,"  will  find  this  book  just  to 

*  The  Principles  of  English  Grammar,  by  T.  R.  Vickrot,  A.  M.  Philadelphia  :  J.  A. 
Eaocrofc  it  Co.,  1868.     lamo,  pp.  214. 
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their  taste.  They  may  possibly  object  to  the  scarcity  of  the  meat.  But 
we  assure  them  that  what  little  there  is,  is  all  the  sweeter  on  account  of 
the  numberless  bones  from  which  it  must  be  picked.  After  a  thorough 
overhauling  of  these  bones,  or  (to  drop  the  figure)  after  a  careful  exami- 
nation of  the  book,  we  find  that  the  multitudinous  classes  and  subclasses 
mto  which  the  author  has  so  studiously  divided  and  subdivided  the  sub- 
ject may,  in  the  main,  be  rearranged,  from  an  esthetical  point  of  view, 
into  the  following  classes,  i.  The  just  and  necessary.  (This,  by  the 
way,  is  a  comparatively  small  class ;  and,  showing  as  it  does  where 
*^*  the  author  has  made  free  use  of  other  systems, "  it  can  scarcely  be  con- 
sidered an  excellence  of  this  book  in  distinction  from  other  books.) 
2,  The  fanciful.  3.  The  false.  4.  The  useless.  5.  The  defective. 
6.  The  redundant.  7.  The  inconsistent.  These  are  so  felicitously  in- 
termingled with  each  other  that  we  can  scarcely  give  examples  of  one 
without  giving  examples  of  others  at  the  same  time.  We  shall  have  to 
satisfy  ourselves  and  our  readers,  therefore,  with  illustrating  the  correct- 
ness of  our  classification  of  the  author's  classifications,  not  singly,  but 
in  the  mass.  We  premise,  however,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  have 
not  seen  the  book,  that  we  may  quote  therefrom  several  new  words  whose 
meaning  they  may  be  at  a  loss  for,  if  they  are  merely  English  scholars. 
But,  in  order  to  make  ever}'thing  clear,  all  they  will  need  to  do  will  be 
to  sp>end  a  few  years  in  studying  Greek  and  Latin. 

Under  the  head  of  what  the  author  calls  **  Parts  of  Speech"  (some 
would  have  said  The  Parts  of  Speech),  words  are  divided  first  into  three 
classes:  *'I.  Ideatives.  II.  Connectives.  III.  Particles."  These  are 
then  subdivided  so  as  to  make  in  all  just  thirteen  parts  of  speech — a 
good,  old-fashioned,  round  count,  somewhat  obsolete  nowadays.  Some 
of  this  work  of  classification  may  be  deemed  useless.  But  we  assure 
our  readers  that  **  useless"  is  not  just  the  term  to  apply  to  generalizations 
the  object  of  which  is  **to  present  the  subject  in  a  clear  light."  For  in- 
stance, among  the  Ideatives  the  author  places  Pronouns  and  Adverbs  ; 
then  among  the  Connectives  he  gives  Conjunctive  Pronouns  and  Con- 
junctive Adverbs  as  distinct  parts  of  speech.  Among  the  Connectives  he 
classes  Conjunctions ;  then  among  the  Particles  are  found  Correlatives, 
as  another  part  of  speech,  of  which  the  only  example  given  is,  "  Though 
he  was  rich,  yet  he  became  poor. "  Turning  to  page  89,  we  find  though 
given  also  as  a  ''Conditional  Subordinate  Conjunction"  ^n^  yet  as  a 
"Correlative  Concessive  Subordinate  Conjunction"  Wc  admire  the  sim- 
plicity of  such  generalizations,  and  doubt  not  that  most  of  our  readers 
will  also.  There  may  be  some,  however,  to  whom  it  may  seem  as 
though  the  author  had  got  his  classes  somewhat  mixed.  But  they  should 
remember  that,  to  have  a  thing  thoroughly  impressed  on  the  mind,  it 
needs  to  be  repeated  again  and  again. 

Personal  Pronouns  are,  for  obvious  reasons,  divided  (p.  38)  into 
"(a.)  Simple,  (b.^  Compound,  (c.)  Adjectival."  The  ''Adjectival 
Personal  Pronouns  are  the  forms  mine,  thine,  hers,  ours,  yours,  etc., 
which  are  never  used  adjectively,  and  therefore  very  appropriately  called 
"Adjectival."  For  this  reason,  doubtless,  the  author,  in  prosecuting  his 
new  system  of  generalization,  a  little  further  on  (p.  45)  varies  this  name 
slightly,  and  calls  them  "Adjectival  Pronominal  Adjectives."  This, 
however,  is  only  a  subdivision  of  Definitives,  one  of  the  three  grand  di- 
visions into  which  all  adjectives,  after  due  process  of  developing  and  test- 
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ing,  have  been  thrown  by  our  analytical  author.  In  full,  therefore,  the 
new  baptismal  name  of  the  possessive  forms  ours, yours,  etc.,  is  either 
"Adjectival  Personal  Pronouns,"  or  "Adjectival  Pronominal  Adjectival 
Definitive  Adjectives ;"  which  reminds  us  of  the  classic  name  of  a  fair 
colored  girl,  whose  poetically  disposed  parents  called  her  Martha  Ann 
Amelia  Ann  Nancy  Cunningham. 

Verbs,  our  author  divides  into — I.  Infinite,  and  II.  Finite.  This 
certainly  is  clear,  definite,  and  all-embracing.  An  Infinite  Verb,  how- 
ever, consists  of  **  The  Infinitives,  The  Participles,  and  The  Imperatives." 
And  Imperatives  belong  to  an  **  Infinite"  verb  clearly  because  "they  are 
without  limitation  and  agreement  with  a  subject  This  "has  been  de- 
veloped and  tested, "  thus  : 

''Singular.  Plural. 

I  si  Person, — Let  me  love.  Let  us  love. 

2d  Person, — Love.  Love. 

3</  Person. — Let  him  love.  Let  them  love.*' 

You  don't  see  any  subjects  here,  do  you,  reader  ?  Neither  docs  Mr* 
Vickroy,  A.  M.  He  sees,  however,  two  numbers  and  three  persons. 
We  hope,  dear  reader,  you  understand  what  grammatical  infinity  is.. 
Don't  think  there  is  anything  crude,  or  queer,  or  contradictory  in  these 
generalizations.  They  are  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  principles  of 
the  entire  system — ^a  system  which,  according  to  Mr.  V.,  "accords  with 
the  present  state  of  Philology  and  Mental  Science,  and  which  has  been 
adopted  only  after  careful  consideration. " 

Verbs  are  moreover  divided  "according  to  their  syntactic  uses  into  two 
classes"  with  sweet  little  names,  "viz.,  (i.)  Attributive  Verbs,  and  (2.) 
Complemenlative  Verbs."  No  doubt  they  feel  complimented  thereby. 
Of  Attributive  Verbs  "there  are  four  kinds:  (a.)  Intransitive.  (b.) 
Q)pulative.  (c.)  Inceptive,  (d.)  Indefinite  Transitive."  As  a  speci- 
men of  Inceptive  Verbs  the  author  gives,  "The  fields /c7(?>&  green  ;"  be- 
cause look  "asserts  the  incipiency  of  an  act"  Of  course,  in  the  "test- 
ing" of  this  in  Mr.  V.'s  recitation-room,  it  was  evident  both  where  the 
"act"  and  where  the  "incipiency"  of  it  comes  in.  If  any  of  our  readers 
have  doubts  on  this  point,  we  must  inform  them  that  the  allusion  is  to 
the  spring  of  the  year,  when  fields  generally  "look,"  /*.  ^.,  "begin  to 
do"  verdant  Of  Complemenlative  Verbs  our  little  book  tells  us,  in 
terms  charmingly  euphonious  and  marvellously  transparent,  especially  to 
little  folks,  " there  are  four  kinds  :  (a.)  Definite  Transitive,  (b.)  Tran- 
sito-Dative.  [A  misprint,  probably,  for  Transiio-Definite,'\  (c.)  Transito- 
Copulative.  (d.)  Transito-Partitive. "  We  turn  to  the  prelace  and  find 
that  "the  author  has  introduced  new  terms  onlywhere  his  generalizdiions 
have  required  them. "     The  thought  is  refreshing  !     Only  there  ! 

Let  us  a  moment  look  at  some  of  these  new  tern>s — nice  little  philo- 
logical stones  for  boys  and  girls  to  run  their  little  intellectual  foreheads 
against  in  striving  to  scale  the  heights  and  sound  the  depths  of 
this  charming  science — bewitchingly  charming,  as  most  youths  will 
testify.  On  the  very  threshold  of  the  work,  instead  of  the  "Etymology" 
of  the  grammars  in  use,  the  reader  will  find  "  Morphepology,"  which, 
of  course,  he  will  get  over  without  stumbling.     It  looks*  suspicious,  it  is 
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true,  to  see  a  big  bully  of  a  word  like  this,  standing  right  at  the  entrance 
of  the  seemingly  Elysian  fields  just  before  you.  But  don't  be  afraid, 
young  friends.  Like  Bunyan's  lions,  it  is  chained.  It  can't  bite.  Once 
pass  it,  and  all  is  easy.  The  words  and  expressions  that  follow,  though 
many  of  them  are  rare,  are  all  delectably  sweet,  in  no  danger  what- 
ever of  breaking  your  jaws,  exceedingly  easy  of  digestion  withal.  Try  a 
few,  and  see.  They  are  perfect  sugar-plums.  Samples  free  : — Herma- 
neutics,  Ideatives,  Continuants,  Coalescents,  Categorical,  Articulatory 
Organs,  Conjunctive  Adverbs  of  greater  or  lesser  inequality,  the  Essentia 
and  Differentia  of  sentences.  Quantitative  Complements,  Modal  Propo- 
sitions whose  predicates  express  excogitation. 

But  we  pass  on.  Another  excellence  of  this  work  is  its  clear  and 
logical  definitions.  Take,  as  a  fair  sample,  the  first  definition  of  the 
book  : — "Language  is  the  embodiment  of  a  mental  act  in  articulate  sounds 
or  words."  What  can  be  more  logical?  Because  speaking  or  writing 
is  the  embodiment  of  ideas  in  words,  and  in  speaking  or  writing  we  use 
language,  therefore  language  is  the  embodiment  of  mental  acts  in  words. 
Why,  the  logic  of  lunatic-asylums  can  scarcely  beat  that  I  A  noun  is 
lucidly  and  concisely  defined  as  **a  word  which  expresses  the  whole  or  a 
distinct  part  of  a  thing."  Take  the  sentence,  **  Of  all  the  months  in  the 
year,  seven  have  thirty-one  days  each."  Here  each  of  the  words  a/I ^nd 
Ihiriy-one,  ''expresses  the  whole;"  while  seven,  and  each,  respectively 
"express  a  distinct  part  of  a  thing."  These  words,  therefore,  though 
vulgarly  called  adjectives,  when  properly  "tested,"  prove  to  be  nouns. 
Here  is  an  exceedingly  lucid  and  striking  definition:  "A  Compound 
Personal  Pronoun  is  a  pronoun  which  shows  the  relation  of  an  object  to 
the  speaker ;  as,  fames  huri  himself."  This  is  as  clear  as  an  autumnal 
fog  off  the  coast  of  Newfoundland.  The  subject  of  a  sentence  is  said  to 
be  ^^ thai  of  which  something  is  affirmed;"  as  when  we  say,  "John 
writes, "  not  the  word  John,  but  the  person  denoted  by  that  word  is  the 
subject  of  the  sentence.  And  the  author  really  means  this  ;  for  on  page 
109  he  says,  "The  subject  of  an  imperative  sentence  is  the  object  ad' 
dressed,'*  And  according  to  his  definition,  a  sentence  is  "a  mental 
act ;"  and  the  subject  of  a  mental  act  is,  of  course,  some  object  of 
thought,  something  conceived  of  by  the  mind.  We  cannot  too  highly 
commend  the  logical  correctness  of  these  definitions,  even  though  we 
ourselves  hold  that  a  sentence  is  a  combination  of  words  expressing  a  men- 
tal act,  and  consequently  that  the  subject  of  a  sentence  is  a  word,  or  a 
combination  of  words,  representing  that  of  which  something  is  affirmed. 

There  are  quite  a  number  of  definitions  and  remarks  which,  notwith- 
standing their  original  excellences,  show  that  the  author  has  made  rather 
too  "free  use  of  other  systems, "  so  that  we  fear  he  has  been  betrayed  into 
at  least  one  of  "the  errors  of  former  ages,"  the  confounding  of  thoughts 
and  things  with  the  words  employed  in  regard  to  them.  Here  is  an  ex- 
ample or  two.  "A  transito-partitive  verb  is  one  that  asserts  an  activity 
which  affects  only  a  part  of  its  complement ;  as,  He  drank  (of  the) 
water. "  The  "  complement"  of  drank  here,  of  course,  is  the  word  water  ; 
and  drank  is  a  transito-partitive  verb,  because  it  "affects  only  a  part  of" 
the  word  water.  It  must  be  so,  for  the  author  says  it  "has  been  tested,!' 
and  we  have  no  desire  to  question  his  word.  Again,  p.  127,  "  If  two  or 
more  objects  possess  a  thing  conjointly,  the  sign  ('s,  s'  or  ')  is  suffixed  to 
the  latter  only ;"  which  occurs,  we  presume,  on  the  first  of  April.     The 
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reader's  attention  is  especially  called  to  s'  as  being  a  new  sign  of  the  pq^- 
sessive,  not  mentioned  in  **the  grammars  in  use."  This  is  one  of  the 
developments  of  the  aforementioned  recitation-room,  *  *  thoroughly  tested" 
of  course. 

Mr.  V.'s  "Rules  of  Syntax'*  are  models  of  the  kind.  They  are  gen- 
erally clear  and  well -expressed,  and  are  all  professedly  **  rules  without 
exceptions."  As  a  sample  of  clearness  and  exactness  of  expression,  take 
Rule  III.  '*  7%^  pronoun  must  be  in  the  same  person,  number,  and 
gender  as  the  object  which  it  represents. "  Mr.  V. ,  like  the  framers  of 
most  grammars  in  use,  inadvertently  makes  person,  number,  and  gender 
"properties  of  nouns  and  pronouns.''  But  this,  of  course,  is  not  his 
meaning.  If  the  word  ^^  stands  for  Mr.  Jones,  it  is  in  the  3d  pers., 
sing.,  and  of  the  masc.  gender,  because  the  man  Jones  is  a  tertium  quid^ 
hence  of  the  3d  person;  an  ** odd-fellow,"  hence  in  the  singular;  and 
of  the  genus  homo,  hence  of  the  masculine  gender.  Rule  IV.  illustrates, 
as  well  as  any,  the  fact  that  Mr.  V.'s  Rules  are  "without  exceptions." 
"A  noun  or  pronoun  predicated  of  a  noun  or  pronoun,  must  be  in  the 
same  gender,  number,  and  case;'  as,  "Mr.  Jones  is  a  brick;'  "His 
speeches  are  an  honor  to  the  countr)' ;"  "  Eyes  was  /  to  the  blind."  That 
is,  if  we  understand  the  rule,  the  word  brick  is  masculine  because  the 
nowxi  Jones  \%  \  honoris  plural  because  speeches  is;  and  eyes  is  singular 
because  /is.  We  say  "if  we  understand  the  rule,"  for  how  a  " noun" 
or  a  "pronoun"  can  be  "  predicated"  of  a  noun  or  a  pronoun,  we  don't 
quite  see  yet.  Generally,  the  things  predicated  are  certain  acts  or  states, 
and  they  are  predicated  of  objects.  Possibly,  by  a  figure  the  noun  brick 
can  be  predicated  of  the  noun  Jones,  But,  we  fear,  not  without  consid- 
erable dust.  At  all  events,  most  students  would  have  to  figure  a  long 
time  to  prove  brick  to  be  masculine,  honor  plural,  or  eyes  singular,  in  the 
above  examples. 

But  the  book  is  so  thickly  set  with  gems  of  rare  excellence,  that  we  are 
really  lost  among  them.  We  have  not  room  even  to  allude  to  the 
hundredth  part  of  them.  But  we  must  not  close  without  calling  our 
readers'  attention  to  one  more  point ;  namely,  certain  choice  examples 
of  false  syntax.  We  leave  this  for  the  last,  on  the  principle  that  we  take 
our  dessert,  the  sweetest  and  choicest  portion  of  our  dinner,  not  before 
but  after  we  have  picked  our  turkey's  bones.  Among  examples  of  false 
syntax,  on  pp.  121,  163,  are  these;  "Mary  is  a  poet;"  "Julia  is  a 
teacher  ;"  "She  was  considered  a  good  teacher  ;"  " Susan  is  a  doctor ;" 
"They  elected  her  professor  of  mathematics."  Does  the  reader  wonder 
where  the  false  syntax  is  ?  Why,  you  don't  understand  the  new  system, 
which  our  author  "has  developed  and  thoroughly  tested. "  These  ex- 
amples should  read,  "Mary  is  2l poetess ;'  "Julia  is  a  teacheress /'  "She 
is  considered  a  good  tecuhress /*  "Susan  is  a  doctress/*  "They  elected 
htv projessorine  of  mathematics."  We  fear  our  readers  may  think  we  are 
jesting.  We  are  not  We  were  never  more  serious.  In  fact,  our  seri- 
ousness partakes  of  sadness ;  for  we  realize  with  the  poet,  that 

**  Full  many  a  flower  u  born  to  blush  unseen, 
And  waste  its  sweetness  on  the  desert  air." 

And  we  are  apprehensive  that  these  flowers  of  Mr.  Vicroy's  are  born,  if 
not  "to  blush,"  at  least  to  waste  their  fragrance  outside  of  most  "recita- 
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tfon-rooms. "  Mr.  V.  says,  p.  121,  " poet  mxxsl  be  changed  to  poetess,  to 
agree  with  Mary,  according  to  Rule  IV.  A  noun  or  pronoun,  predi- 
cated of  another  noun  or  pronoun  must  be  in  the  same  number,  gender 
and  case.  "J  But  who  will  believe  this  ?  If  our  readers  can  turn  to  pp. 
34,  35»  they  will  find,  however,  that  this  should  be  as  Mr.  V.  says.  For, 
besides  the  foregoing  feminine  forms,  they  would  there  find  such  words 
as  oratress  and  oratn'x,  negr ess,  foundress ,  tutress,  etc.,  etc.  Mr.  V.  says, 
"I  have  inserted  these  words,  teacheress  or  teachress,  etc.,  as  the  terms 
which  should,  and  will  be  used  before  many  years.  "^  Sad  as  the  thought 
is,  we  don't  expect  to  live  long  enough  to  see  them  adopted.  It  is  a 
consolation,  however,  to  know  that  they  * '  have  been  tested. " 

The  first  lack  of  teachers  is  a  comprehension  of  their  work.  Normal 
schools  have  done  much  to  increase  their  professional  skill,  but  very 
little  to  impress  upon  them  the  scope  and  philosophy  of  teaching. 
Teachers'  conventions  and  institutes  fail  to  furnish  the  broader  views  which 
teachers  lack  ;  for  the  discussions  to  be  heard  at  such  meetings  seldom 
transcend  the  limits  of  school-houses,  text-books,  and  school  commit- 
tees. The  available  literature  of  education — the  writings  of  our  Ran- 
dalls and  Wickershams  and  Harts — is  quite  as  narrow  and  unprofitable. 
The  writings  of  masters  whose  opinions  are  worth  heeding,  are  for  the 
most  part  too  expensive  for  the  slender  purses  of  teachers.  Teachers 
have  therefore  been  compelled  to  pursue  their  work  unaided,  or  but 
little  aided,  by  the  labors  of  their  predecessors :  to  learn  in  the  costly 
school  of  experience,  by  practising. on  what  they  are  called  to  develop 
and  train. 

An  enterprise*  which  promises  to  improve  this  condition  of  things,  by 
affording  teachers,  in  moderate  compass  and  at  moderate  cost,  the 
materials  for  studying  their  duties  in  the  reflections  of  great  and  prac- 
tised minds  upon  the  subject  of  education,  will,  we  are  sure,  not  only 
meet  with  the  favor  it  deserves  at  the  hands  of  teachers  and  friends  of 
education,  but  prove  a  most  efficient  aid  in  raising  the  character  and 
g^de  of  our  public  schools.  No  name  is  more  worthy  to  inaugurate 
such  an  enterprise  than  that^f  John  Locke,  forever  memorable  in  the 
domain  of  education,  as  well  as  of  religion,  philosophy,  and  politics. 

.Interwoven  with  the  life  of  George  Stephenson  is  the  development  of 
the  Railway  Locomotive.  The  man  and  the  machine  are  inseparably 
connected  in  history.  Although  the  Steam  Locomotive  is  not  the  ofl- 
spring  of  Stephenson's  brain,  yet  he  so  identified  himself  with  its  first 
efforts,  defended  it  so  effectually  against  its  detractors,  insured  by  his 
skill  its  first  successes,  and,  by  eliminating  its  earlier  faults,  brought  it  to 
ips  perfect  state,  thatj  just  as  we  feel  we  are  indebted  to  James  Watt  for 
the  perfect  stationary  Engine,  so  we  place  to  the  credit  of  the  elder 
Stephenson  the  practicable  Locomotive.  It  is  interesting  to  note,  how, 
emerging  from  the  obscurity  of  a  small  English  mining  village,  the  grow- 
ing fame  of  the  hero  is  measured  by  the  success  of  the  machine  he  perfected. 

*  The  punctuation  of  this  is  Mr.  Vickroy's. 

*  A  Library  of  Education  :  a. Series  of  Educational  Works,  embracing  the  writings  of 
Ascbam,  Milton,  Locke,  Prof.  De  Morgan,  George  Long,  Hcrbctt  Spencer,  Horace  Mann, 
Montaigne,  Fcndon,  Rousseau,  Pestalozzi,  Richtcr,  etc.,  etc.  New  York  :  J.  W.  Scher- 
merhom  Ic  Co.     32010.     Paper.     15  cents  a  volume.     By  mail,  ao  cents. 
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Step  by  step  from  the  position  of  "plugman,"  at  twelve  shilling  a 
week,  he  rises  through  the  grades  of  Engineman,  Enginewright,  and 
Railway  Engineer  to  the  head  of  the  profession.  His  fame  is  achieved 
abroad  while  he  is  yet  plain  **Geordie"  among  his  comrade%  so  that  a 
letter  directed  to  "George  Stephenson,  Esquire,  Engineer,"  goes  astray 
in  his  own  village.  From  the  lowest  to  the  highest  position  he  occu- 
pies— from  that  of  shoe-mender  and  phigman  at  Killingworth,  to  that  of 
guest  and  consulting  engineer  of  the  king  of  Belgium,  his  advancement 
is  never  by  chance — every  position  is  earned.  The  opposition  his  rail- 
way plans  met  with  in  Parliament,  and  his  sturdy  defence,  form  an  inter- 
esting episode  in  the  history  of  applied  science.  His  triumph  over  the 
difficulties  of  Chat  Moss,  in  spite  of  the  predictions  of  professional  engi- 
neers— his  victory  over  the  more  subtle  difficulty  of  human  opposition, 
prompted  by  jealousy  and  backed  by  the  press,  are  all  skilfully  set  forth 
by  Mr.  Smiles,*  and  teach  a  lesson  that  will  never  lose  its  value  till  in- 
ventions cease.  The  career  of  Robert  Stephenson  is  that  of  a  man  who 
had  unusual  advantages,  and  who  availed  himself  of  all  that  fell  in  his 
way.  Without  the  philosophical  mind  of  the  father,  he  still  possessed 
all  those  qualities  which  make  a  great  engineer.  The  chief  monunwnts 
to  his  memory  are  of  his  own  building,  and  will  long  stand  the  pride 
of  his  country.  The  author  has  not  always  observed  the  chronological 
order,  in  detailing  the  chief  events  of  the  history,  and  yet  wc  feel  that 
the  tale  would  suffer  some  loss  if  told  in  any  other  way.  Mr.  Smiles 
differs  from  most  of  his  contemporaries  in  refraining  from  over-exalting 
his  hero  ;  and  the  reader  will  hardly  fail  to  be  convinced  that  George 
Stephenson  was  a  great  man,  great  even  beyond  the  estimate  of  his 
biographer. 

Messrs.  Scribner  &  Co.  have  done  a  good  thing  in  republishing  Dal- 
gleish's  Manual  of  Analysis.*  It  is  an  unpretending  little  book,  but  a 
very  satisfactory  one.  It  combines,  in  a  wonderful  manner,  brevity  with 
fulness  of  treatment  Its  definitions  are,  for  the  most  part,  short,  clear, 
and  correct.  Its  exercises  are  not  only  progressive,  but  copious  and  well 
selected.  Some  of  the  author's  analyses,  ^o  us,  are  new  and  pleasing. 
We  commend  the  volume  to  those  ^vho  are  in  want  of  a  concise  and 
thorough  work  on  grammatical  analysis. 
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A  CASE,  A  DECISION,  AND  SOME  REFLECTIONS. 

IN  the  lavoa  School  Journal  for  last  June,  p.  280,  will  be  found  a  full 
account  of  the  case  described  in  the  following  extract : 

''Mr.  Austin  Hajrs  had  a  rule  that  when  a  scholar  missed  two  words  or 
more,  he  should  be  subjected  to  some  punishment  The  punishment 
differed  in  different  cases,  according  to  the  disposition  of  the  pupiL 
About  the  i6th  of  December  last,  a  little  boy  of  eleven,  Joseph  Elliott  by 
name,  missed  two  words.  In  this  case  the  teacher  made  him  toe  a  crack 
in  the  floor,  and,  reaching  forward,  touch  the  handle  of  the  broom  which 
lay  on  the  desk  before  him.  The  broom  was  placed  at  such  a  distance 
that  he  could  touch  it  with  some  effort  A  book  was  then  placed  on  the 
broom  to  keep  it  steady.  The  teacher  then  proceeded  with  his  work.  As 
soon  as  his  back  was  turned,  the  boy  ceased  touching  the  broom,  and 
stood  upright  The  teacher  put  him  in  position  once  or  twice,  but  the 
boy  acted  as  before.  The  teacher  then  sent  for  a  rod.  The  rod  brought 
in  was  a  crab-apple  limb  of  rather  immoderate  size.  The  teacher  took  it 
and  told  the  boy  that  he  would  help  him.  He  whipped  him  and  left  him 
in  position.  Soon  the  boy  stood  as  before,  and  again  the  teacher  applied 
the  rod,  and  said  if  he  had  to  whip  him  again,  he  would  take  off  his  coat 
The  boy  did  as  before,  and  the  teacher,  with  the  assistance  of  one  of  the 
larger  scholars,  did  take  off  his  coat ;  but  he  did  not  whip  him.  The 
boy  then  remained  in  position  till  the  teacher  told  him  to  take  his  seat 
Returning  home,  the  boy  reported  what  had  occurred,  whereupon  the 
bo/s  Either,  Moses  Elliott,  had  the  teacher  arraigned  on  a  charge  of  assault 
and  battery." 

The  justice  of  the  peace  who  first  heard  the  case,  found  the  teacher 
guilty,  and  fined  him  $1.00  and  costs.     On  appeal  to  the  District  Court, 

[Biit«r«d  MOOrdfaiR  to  Act  of  Congreu,  in  the  year  IMS,  by  J.  W.  Bchenoeriiorn  k  Co.,  in  the  CIerk*t  OiBos 
of  the  District  Court  of  the  United  State*  for  the  Southern  District  of  New  Tork.1 
K.  B.    The  press  are  at  Ubartj  to  copy,  prorided  credit  is  given  to  Th»  ^mcrtcon  JEduoofionaJ  Monthlif, 
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after  a  ^vorable  charge  firom  Judge  Sampson,  the  jury  acquitted  Mr. 
Hays ;  and  it  would  appear,  from  the  charge,  that  they  were  persuaded, 
ist,  that  the  boy  had  &iled  in  his  lesson  wilfully,  from  neglect  or  idleness ; 
and,  2d,  that  considering  ''the  nature  of  the  offence,  the  age,  size,  and 
apparent  endurance  of  the  pupil,"  the  punishment  was  neither  ''excessive" 
nor  "inhuman,"  but  was  both  "reasonable  and  necessary,"  and  permitted 
by  law. 

There  could,  it  appears  to  me,  be  few  better  made-up  cases  for  the 
opponents  of  corporal  punishment  than  this,  which  was  not  made  up,  and 
which  was  even  decided  against  them.  The  arbitrary  character  of  the 
rule  violated ;  the  inquisitorial  penalty — not  to  be  called  punishment  but 
torture ;  the  "crab-apple  limb  of  rather  immoderate  size ;"  the  moderate- 
sized  "boy  of  eleven;"  all  these  features  of  Mr.  Austin  Hays's  discipline 
challenge  an  indictment  of  brute  force  in  the  school-room.  On  this 
phase  of  the  question,  however,  it  is  not  my  present  purpose  to  dwell, 
further  than  to  say  that  if  it  could  have  been  proved  that  the  boy's  father 
was  in  the  habit  of  correcting  him  with  crab-apple  and  other  limbs,  it 
would  not  have  acquitted  the  teacher.  It  would  not  have  convicted  the 
Either  of  malice,  since  there  are  many  rights  properly  reserved  to  the  feim- 
ily :  such  as  religious  instruction.  But  it  would  have  served  a  good  end 
in  showing  that  the  home  and  the  school  alike  need  reforming,  and  under 
what  disadvantages  the  experiment  of  school-keeping  without  the  rod 
labors  and  must  for  a  long  time  labor.  While  the  practice  of  moral  sua- 
sion, however,  reacts  upon  and  educates  the  home,  the  discipline  by  vio- 
lence not  only  confirms  some  parents  in  ways  of  harshness,  but  obstructs 
others  in  their  attempts  to  govern  by  love. 

The  question  of  humanity  and  expediency  is  presented,  and  fully  and 
feirly  discussed,  in  the  Massachusetts  Teacher  for  July,  in  recording  the 
State  action  of  Massachusetts  in  regard  to  punishment  in  the  schools ;  the 
most  valuable  portion  being  the  testimony  given  by  the  Rev.  S.  J.  May, 
of  Syracuse,  as  to  the  results  of  abolishing  corporal  punishment  in  that 
city.  But  however  much  the  worst  and  the  ordinary  cases  in  which  the 
rod  is  used  excite  our  feelings,  and  induce  serious  reflection,  there  will 
come  a  time,  I  am  sure,  when  they  will  appeal  rather  to  the  sense  of 
humor  of  those  who  consider  them  after  they  h^ve  become  obsolete. 
Posterity  will  call  them  not  "cruel"  nor  "barbarous" — being  removed 
from  all  immediate  sympathy  with  the  victims— but  "absurd"  and  "pre- 
posterous." The  age  in  which  they  occurred,  it  will  be  said,  had  as  im- 
perfect notions  of  education  as  the  Church,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  had 
of  religion.  Ignorance,  like  heresy,  must  be  extirpated  by  force;  the 
argument  for  the  rack  was  the  argument  for  the  rattaiL  The  Pope  and 
the  schoolmaster  alike  looked  only  at  results — a  certain  formula  to  be 
repeated,  a  certain  spelling  lesson  to  be  learned ;  innocent  if  the  task  was 
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performed,  guilty  if  "two  words"  were  missed.  Conscience,  conviction, 
thinking  and  reasoning  out  the  creed  insisted  on,  the  voluntary  inclina- 
tion of  the  soul  toward  truth — all  went  for  nothing  ;  obedience  and  con- 
formity were  alone  required.  So  the  free  exercise  of  the  intellect,  the 
getting  of  knowledge  for  the  sake  of  knowledge,  the  learning,  not  by  rote 
and  tradition,  but  by  original  discovery  and  understanding — were  no  con- 
cern of  the  teacher.  To  pass  the  examination  of  the  Consisiortum  or  the 
Committee  was  the  indispensable  requirement ;  and  whoever,  for  want  of 
light,  or  for  want  of  willingness  (which  might  only  have  been  want  of  light 
also),  failed  of  this,  was  to  be  helped  through  by  question  ordinaire  or  ques- 
tion extraordinaire.  And  the  limit  between  ordinary  and  extraordinary 
punishments  in  either  case  was  a  purely  arbitrary  one. 

How  the  serious  earnest  of  one  age  will  seem  to  another  and  succeeding 
age  a  sort  of  grim  humor,  appears  fjom  the  way  in  which  we  regard  the 
obsolete  English  law  that  permitted  a  man  to  beat  his  wife  with  a  stick  not 
stouter  than  his  thumb.  Judicious  chastisement,  to  those  early  legislators, 
seemed  a  fit  and  necessary  aid  to  conjugal  affection  and  domestic  tran- 
quillity. Our  lawgivers  have  made  it  the  surest  ground  of  divorce,  the 
sufficient  proof  of  incompatibility.  The  modem  notion  of  love  excludes 
that  of  violence  as  contradictory,  and  the  tendency  is  to  exclude  also  that 
of  obedience.  More  and  more  generally,  in  this  country,  does  the  clergy- 
man omit  from  the  marriage  ceremony  the  wife's  promise  to  obey,  and  in 
other  respects  reduce  the  engagement  to  a  perfectly  reciprocal  one.  In 
the  last  resort,  of  course,  obedience  among  reasoning  beings  of  mature 
years  and  understanding,  is  secured  only  by  the  exercise  of  force,  and 
public  sentiment  has  decided  that  servility  not  merely  dishonors  love  but 
kills  it  But  this,  unhappily,  is  much  in  advance  of  private  practice,  and 
in  most  of  the  compromises  of  which  married  life  consists,  woman  goes  to 
the  wall  merely  because  she  is  a  woman. 

The  reason  why  torturing  the  spine  and  shoulders  of  a  growing  boy, 
and  then  trouncing  him  with  a  crab-apple  limb,  can  seem  to  anybody 
only  moderate  correction,  and  not  a  painful  or  even  a  grotesque  spectacle, 
is  because,  on  the  one  hand,  there  is  absolutely  no  code  to  which  the 
teacher  is  amenable  for  his  severity,  and,  on  the  other,  force  has  not  yet 
been  discarded  as  an  inappropriate  means  of  promoting  education.  It  is 
true,  teachers  are  sometimes  punished  by  the  courts  for  abuse  of  their 
scholars;  but  it  is  notorious  that  conviction  depends  in  great  measure 
upon  local  circumstances,  and  on  the  disposition  of  the  judge.  Should 
the  latter  be  greatly  attached  to  the  traditions  of  his  early  training,  the 
accused  need  stand  in  little  dread  of  him.  The  pedagogue  of  the  "good 
old  times"  has  departed,  but  his  birch-doctrine  lingers  in  many  minds 
which  would  be  horrified  at  his  actual  resurrection.  I  should  hope  that 
no  school  at  the  present  day  would  tolerate  such  a  monster  as  Horace 
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Mann  describes  in  one  of  his  reports/  when  speaking  of  the  English 
schools.  ''I  was  standing  one  day/'  he  sa}'s,  ''in  conversation  with  an 
assistant  teacher,  in  a  school  consisting  of  many  hundred  children,  when, 
observing  that  he  held  in  his  hand  a  lash  or  cord  of  india-rubber,  knotted 
toward  the  end,  I  asked  him  its  use.  Instead  of  answering  my  question 
in  words,  he  turned  round  to  a  little  girl  sitting  near  by,  perfectly  quiet, 
with  her  arms,  which  were  bare,  folded  before  her  and  lying  upon  her 
desk,  and  struck  such  a  blow  upon  one  of  them  as  raised  a  great  red 
wale,  or  stripe,  almost  from  elbow  to  wrist."  I  should  hope,  I  repeat, 
that  such  wanton  cruel^  could  find  no  shelter  in  any  American  commu- 
nity, though  if  I  were  a  lawyer,  I  would  as  lief  undertake  to  defend  the  case 
just  cited  as  Mr.  Austin  Hays's.  No  inconsiderable  pait  of  the  flogging 
practised  on  Southern  plantations  was  due  to  the  theory  that  to  keep  alive 
a  wholesome  terror,  trivial  offences  must  be  magnified,  or  offences  in- 
vented, or  the  lash  applied  without  so  much  as  a  pretext  that  it  was  de- 
served. 

The  fiction  that  the  teacher  stands  in  loco  parentis  answered  well  enough 
for  the  time  when  a  parent's  duties  were  deemed  fewer  and  simpler  far  than 
they  are  now,  and  there  was  a  general  agreement  in  regard  to  them.  Pre- 
sumption then  was  always  in  £ivor  of  the  teacher  and  against  the  pupil — 
even  in  his  own  home — ^who  had  &llen  under  the  teacher's  displeasure. 
Imagine  (what  is  a  real  case)  the  discipline  in  a  &mily  of  perhaps  more 
than  usual  affectionateness,  where  the  grown-up  girls  could  not  wear 
short-sleeved  or  low-necked  gowns  because  of  the  bruises  and  discolora- 
tions  caused  by  repeated  floggings ;  in  which  the  dropping  of  a  fork  at 
table  was  punished  as  a  &lsehood  was  punished  ;  in  which,  on  principle 
determined  by  genuine  love,  the  whip  was  the  only  mode  of  reproof  and 
admonition.  What  an  almost  unlimited  support  the  barbarism  of  the 
school-room  would  have  from  such  parents,  even  when  brought  to  their 
door  in  the  person  of  their  own  offspring  I  And  what  was  true  of  one 
£imily  was  probably  true  of  the  neighborhood.  We  have  so  bx  changed 
all  that,  that  the  presumption  is  the  other  way,  because  children  are  trained 
less  by  coarse  and  brutal  instrumentalities,  and  more  by  patience  and  rea- 
son— ^more  as  equals  than  as  subjects.  If  not  a  majority,  certainly  a  large 
and  increasing  minority  of  parents  have  put  away  the  rule  of  violence  from 
the  household  ;  and  these  certainly  have  a  right  to  say  to  their  self-styled 
representatives :  Observe  our  discipline  with  our  children.  Yet  nothing 
is  clearer  than  that  distinctions  in  school  government  are  impracticable 
and  undesirable.  Shall  it  be,  then,  the  rod  for  all  or  the  rod  for  none  ? 
Let  this  question  be  answered  by  another ;  Will  any  parent  find  fault  with 


^  For  1843.     P^S^  3^^  <>f  ^'**  l^^n*i  <*  Life  and  Works.**    Boston :  Horace  B.  Ful- 
ler.    1868. 
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a  teacher  who  governs  without  corporal  punishment?  If  not,  then  you 
have  only  to  secure  a  teacher  who  can  so  govern,  and  the  problem  is 
solved,  for  all  parties  will  be  satisfied. 

Such,  and  such  teachers  only,  will  be  sought  after  and  accepted  when 
once  it  is  generally  perceived  that  the  proper  object  of  instruction,  in 
schools  of  all  grades,  is  not  to  cany  classes  through  a  prescribed  course, 
but  something  ht  higher.  Given  the  quantum  of  geography,  arithmetic, 
spelling,  and  grammar  fixed — Heaven  knows  by  what  standards — for  a 
district  school,  and  any  methodical  teacher  can  divide  the  number  of  pages 
of  the  text-books  by  the  number  of  days  in  the  term,  and  with  energy  drive 
his  pupils  through  the  quotient,  their  daily  stint  He  may  drive  with  the 
rod  or  he  may  drive  without  it,  the  District  in  either  case  looks  compla- 
cently  at  the  result  and  makes  no  odious  comparisons.  The  thing  which 
was  to  be  done  has  been  done ;  the  school  has  maintained  its  reputation, 
the  school  committee's  estimate  of  the  powers  of  the  youthfiil  brain  under 
pressure  has  been  triumphantly  vindicated ;  the  medals,  diplomas,  and 
prizes  have  been  duly  awarded,  and  everything  is  for  the  best  in  the  best 
of  worlds.  The  result,  in  other  words,  being  satisfectoiy,  why  quarrel 
with  the  means  ?     Why  inquire  about  the  means  ? — Let  us  see. 

Whatever  laws  exist  on  school  punishments,  and  however  unbroken  the 
line  of  decisions  in  feivor  of  the  teacher's  right  to  punish,  within  limits,  the 
laws  may  be  abolished  and  the  decisions  superseded.  The  example  of 
S3rracuse  shows  this,  and  also  how  hopeful  we  may  be  of  reform  in  this 
and  other  directions,  even  long  before  the  body  of  the  people  are  converted 
to  it  Less  than  two  years  had  elapsed  after  the  July  riots,  when  caste  was 
suppressed  in  New  York  conveyances  the  day  following  a  judicial  deci- 
sion. The  prejudices  of  citizens  remained  the  same,  only  the  custom  was 
changed  ;  yet  the  reform  was  real  for  the  victims  of  the  previous  abuse. 
Bearing  this  experience  in  mind,  we  ought  not  to  despair  of  getting  wholly 
rid  of  corporal  punishment  whenever,  in  any  place,  the  more  enlightened 
few  conspire  to  that  end.  And,  perhaps,  just  because  it  is  as  easy  to  over- 
throw the  practice  as  to  regulate  and  restrain  it,  we  have  never  undertaken 
to  define  the  cases  in  which  a  teacher  may  and  may  not  fiog  his  pupils. 
Yet  these  fall  naturally  into  two  well-defined  divisions,  in  one  of  which  the 
use  of  the  rod  may  be  an  open  question,  in  the  other  must  be  condemned 
as  either  inhuman  or  absurd.  That  is  to  say  :  suffer,  If  you  will,  that  a 
child  be  beaten  for  offences  against  order,  good  manners,  good  morals,  i 
positive  commands,  etc ,  but  save  him  from  like  treatment  for  inattention, 
imperfect  preparation  of  his  studies,  faulty  recitation,  failures  to  compre- 
hend, and  all  delinquencies  which  relate,  not  to  his  conduct  under  govern- 
ment, but  to  his  progress  under  instruction.  If  any  boy  in  Mr.  Hays's 
charge  is  insolent,  insubordinate,  a  mischief-maker,  a  bully,  and  Mr. 
Hays  deems  it  expedient  to  batter  him  with  a  crab-apple  limb,  be  it  so ; 
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but  let  it  be  forbidden  to  him  or  any  other  teacher  to  **have  a  rule  that 
when  a  scholar  misses  two  words  or  more"  a  finger  shall  be  lifted  in  vio- 
lence against  him. 

The  emancipation  which  we  advocate  is  not  for  the  pupil  alone.  The 
master  will  gain  even  more  conspicuously.  Grown  old  in  his  profession, 
his  present  characteristics  are  rigidity  and  narrowness.  Authority,  and  the 
constant  exercise  of  it,  have  done  for  his  temper  what  they  do  for  that  of 
every  monarch,  whether  on  a  throne  or  on  a  plantation.  The  discipline 
of  self-constraint — the  highest  permitted  us — he  will  have  lost  in  great 
measure,  if  not  altogether.  In  accomplishing  betimes  the  everlasting  rou- 
tine, his  mind  has  not  had  the  leisure,  and  has  forgotten  the  ambition,  to 
enlarge  itself  with  fresh  acquisitions,  so  as  to  keep  the  work  of  the  school- 
room in  close  and  inspiring  communication  with  the  intellectual  progress 
of  the  age.  Enthusiasm  has  long  ceased  to  be,  what  it  should  be,  the 
badge  of  his  profession  ;  and  not  the  badge  only,  the  tradition — the  thing 
handed  down  from  generation  to  generation — a  thirst  for  knowledge,  along 
with  ravishing  glimpses  of  its  boundless  domains.  Instead  of  to  some 
such  prospect, — its  hazy  horizon  melting  into  an  ever-tempting,  ever  com- 
forting blue;  broad  meadows,  sun-streaked  or  dappled  with  hurrying 
cloud-shadows ;  streams  running  out  to  a  far  sea,  gleaming  between  op- 
posing mountain-chains,  and,  at  their  feet,  spring  leaves  and  blossoms, — 
he  has  led  his  pupils  through  fenced  ways  without  terminus  or  outlet,  dis- 
missed them  at  the  barrier  devoid  of  longings  except  for  a  liberty  which 
they  cannot  comprehend  or  fail  to  abuse,  and  mistaking  the  grass  in  the 
ruts  they  have  traversed  for  the  whole  vegetation  of  the  world  into  which 
they  are  cast  He  has  been  a  perhaps  ignorant  accomplice  in  a  scheme 
of  education  which  measures  intellect  as  Xerxes  counted  his  army,  by  solid 
contents,  and  which  says  to  the  audience,  at  school  exhibitions  :  '  *  In  the 
graduating  class  each  boy's  head  has  been  fitted,  by  a  little  judicious  pres- 
sure, to  contain  so  many  cubic  yards  of  arithmetic  (labelled  Greenleaf), 
so  many  of  geography  (labelled  Cornell),  so  many  of  spelling  (labelled 
Webster),  etc.,  etc,  all  as  prescribed  at  the  beginning  of  the  term.  With 
this  outfit,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  the  Committee  professes  itself  perfectly 
satisfied,  and  cannot  but  congratulate  parents  on  so  faithful  and  diligent 
an  instructor,  etc.,  etc."  Finally,  the  subject  of  such  a  eulogium  has 
been  the  victim  of  a  system  which,  by  demanding  severity  of  discipline  and 
exactness  of  performance,  makes  it  almost  impossible  for  the  teacher  to 
be,  what  the  true  teacher  will  ever  be,  an  ardent  student,  or  disposed  to 
recognize  and  adopt  improved  methods  of  instruction,  or  capable  of  advis- 
ing parents  in  the  most  important  and  perplexing  matter  of  their  lives — to 
what  pursuit  they  shall  best  turn  their  children,  and  at  what  point  their 
schooling  (not  their  education)  should  cease. 
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STUDYING  LATIN. 

I. 

BOYS  were  once  put  to  the  study  of  Latin  for  the  simple  purpose  of 
learning  the  language.  In  old  times,  Latin  was  of  some  worth  for 
its  own  sake.  It  was  the  means  of  intercourse,  not  between  the  learned 
only,  but  also  between  all  who  belonged  to  the  better  classes.  It  was  the 
language  of  diplomacy  and  of  the  Church.  Its  literature  contained  almost 
all  the  knowledge  that  was  thought  worth  knowing.  And  then,  as  now, 
acquaintance  with  Latin  gave  insight  into  the  structure  and  force  of  Eng- 
lish words.  There  were,  therefore,  good  reasons  for  studying  Latin  for 
its  own  sake. 

Now,  however,  the  advocates  of  Latin  urge  a  different  motive  for  the 
study.  The  motives  that  once  induced  to  it  have  in  great  .part  ceased  to 
exist  The  language  is  no  longer  a  means  of  communication ;  its  litera- 
ture is  not  so  valuable,  relatively,  as  it  was  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  even 
those  who  know  Latin,  gain  their  acquaintance  with  its  literature  for  the 
most  part  through  translations.  The  language  is  still,  it  is  true,  very  use- 
ful as  a  teacher  of  English  ;  but  I  do  not  know  that  it  has  any  other  tangi- 
ble value  in  these  times. 

The  ancient  reasons  failing,  others  are  brought  forward.  Latin  ought 
to  be  studied  for  the  sake  of  the  training  to  be  gotten  thereby.  We  want 
formation  rather  than  information,  is  the  cry;  we  want  education,  not 
cram.  Now  it  certainly  looks  suspicious  when  new  reasons  have  to  be 
contrived  for  old  customs  ;  yet  it  can  hardly  be  denied  that  the  study  of 
Latin  is  a  good  training-process.  It  is  admitted  that  it  cultivates  the 
memory  and  refines  the  taste ;  gives  keenness  to  the  reasoning  powers  and 
accuracy  to  the  judgment ;  and  to  faithful  students  of  fair  ability,  imparts 
a  good  training  in  rhetoric  and  the  art  of  method. 

These,  then,  are  the  reasons  generally  advanced  for  the  study.  I  think 
that  few  will  not  admit  Latin  to  be  worth  something  when  once  learned ; 
and  fewer  still  will  foil  to  see  its  value  for  training  purposes ;  there  are 
many,  however,  who  in  fact  hold  that  these  two  objects  are  opposed  to 
each  other.  Thus  the  old  way  of  learning  Latin — that  is,  by  the  syste- 
matic study  of  the  grammar — although  generally  allowed  to  be  an  indirect 
and  unsatisfactory  way  for  learning  the  language,  is  notwithstanding  sup- 
posed to  be  the  most  effective  as  a  training  process. 

Yet  these  two  objects  are  not  antagonistic  :  on  the  contrary,  the  method 
that  is  best  as  regards  the  speed  of  acquisition  of  the  language,  is  also  the 
best  for  training  the  mind. 

Let  us  consider  the  methods  of  study. 
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Speaking  loosely,  one  may  be  said  to  know  Latin  when  be  bas  learned 
three  things : — 

I.  The  Inflections. 

II.  The  Constructions. 

III.  The  Words. 

If  one  knows  the  various  forms  taken  by  nouns,  adjectives,  pronouns, 
verbs,  and  adverbs,  and  the  uses  of  those  forms ;  if  he  understands  the 
laws  which  must  rule  in  forming  sentences ;  and  i^  in  addition,  he  knows 
the  meanings  of  all  the  common  words  of  the  language :  he  may  be  said 
to  know  the  language ;  although,  of  course,  he  may  yet  be  &r  from  using 
it  with  el^^ce. 

These  then  are  the  elements  of  the  knowledge  of  Latin.  What  is  the 
common  method  of  acquiring  these  elements  ?  They  are  studied  sepa- 
rately, and  little  or  no  use  is  made  of  the  knowledge  gained  until  the 
scholar  is  fiir  advanced  in  his  course.  First  the  inflections  are  learned 
bodily ;  then  the  constructions  are  learned  in  the  same  way ;  whilst  the 
words  are  lefl  to  be  acquired  by  daily  thumbing  the  leaves  of  the  dictionary. 

The  result  is,  that  most  boys  who  study  Latin  in  this  way  learn  but 
little,  and  become  thoroughly  disgusted  with  the  subject ;  some,  however, 
learn  to  do  Latin  into  English  with  considerable  facility,  by  the  aid  of  the 
dictionary.  Without  the  dictionaiy  they  cannot  translate;  they  do  not 
know  the  words. 

The  other  way  to  learn  Latin  is,  to  learn  the  inflections,  the  construc- 
tions, the  words,  simultaneously ;  and  to  learn  nothing  which  is  not  to  be 
put  to  inmiediate  and  constant  use. 

The  result  of  this  method  of  study  is  that  boys  can  learn  to  read,  write, 
and  speak  Latin,  correctly  and  fluently,  at  no  greater  cost  in  labor  than  the 
other  method  involves  for  its  poor  results.  When  they  take  up  Caesar, 
instead  of  reading  with  painful  eflbrt  a  dozen  lines,  or  at  most  half  a  page, 
they  will  be  able  to  translate  five  or  six  pages  at  a  lesson  both  well  and 
easily ;  and  at  that  stage  of  their  progress  they  will  have  learned  the  com- 
moner inflections,  constructions,  and  words  of  the  language ;  and  their 
knowledge  having  been  fastened  by  actual  use,  will  be  such  that  they  can- 
not foiget  it ;  it  will  be  to  them  "a  possession  forever." 


^-^ 
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THE  mind  is  not  simply  a  void  to  be  filled,  or  wareroom  to  be 
stored ;  pouring  in  knowledge,  or  storing  away  facts,  however 
well  done,  is  not  enough. 
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The  mind  is  not  a  canvas  or  tablet  for  surface-sketching ;  memorizing 
is  not  enough. 

The  mind  is  not  well-grown  muscle  needing  only  exercise  to  give  it 
hardness,  and  training  to  give  it  skill :  discipline  is  not  enough. 

Least  of  all  is  -the  mind,  especially  the  child-mind,  whatever  be  its 
nature  else,  a  thing  of  unmistaking  instincts,  needing  no  control  or 
guidance,  but  only  impulse  to  uige  it  forward:  pleasing  stimulant  wiU 
not  suffice. 

How  then  shall  we  view  the  mind  ?  Material  forms  and  notions  sel- 
dom illustrate  spiritual  ideas  well ;  yet  with  due  care  they  may  become 
quite  helpful. 

In  the  corn-grain  is  a  mysterious  life-germ.  Of  its  real  nature  we 
know  but  little.  Drop  it  in  the  soil,  where  are  moisture  and  warmth, 
and  in  answer  to  its  inner  power  it  will  swell,  burst,  send  down  a  rootlet 
for  the  meat  and  drink  God  has  placed  there  for  it,  and  shoot  up  a  leaf- 
let for  air  and  light  Stir  the  earth  about  it  and  it  will  throw  out  root 
after  root  for  a  firmer  hold,  and  mouth  after  mouth  to  gather  to  itself 
the  richer  stores.  Let  the  winds  shake  it,  and  it  will  add  fibre  to  fibre 
to  resist  them.  Let  the  sun  dart  his  beams,  and  the  evening  jdrop  her 
dews  upon  it,  and  it  will  unfold  blade  after  blade  to  gather  them  to  its 
bosom,  and  thus  build  up  and  enrich  its  own  life,  and  finally  put  out 
its  nodding  ensign,  bidding  man  to  joy  in  its  beauty,  and  come  and 
take  of  its  plenty. 

Divine  wisdom  drops  a  nut  in  the  forest  It,  too,  under  the  stimulus 
of  heat  and  wet,  and  obedient  to  the  wondrous  life-power  in  it,  sends 
down  its  root  with  mouths  for  food,  sends  up  its  branch  with  lungs  for 
air,  adds  limb  to  limb  and  leaf  to  leaf  to  catch  the  sunlight  and  rain- 
drop, adds  growth  to  growth  and  root  to  root  to  stay  the  tempest,  until 
the  little  thing  you  might  fillip  with  your  finger  swells  to  the  mighty 
monarch  of  the  forest,  lifls  its  head  beneath  the  weight  of  centuries,  and 
challenges  the  king  of  storms  to  battle. 

Now  here  are  many  things  to  be  noted.    Let  us  glance  at  a  few  of  them. 

1.  There  is  in  the  seed  an  inherent  life-power,  a  kind  of  growth-force ; 
in  answer  to  which,  expansion,  development,  and  growth  go  successively 
and  successfully  on. 

Just  so  in  the  mind.  There  is  in  it  an  inherent  life-element,  a  sort  of 
growth-power,  which  is  the  basis  of  all  its  activity  and  development 
With  this,  mainly,  education  has  to  deal. 

2.  In  the  seed  this  growth-power  is  at  first  latent ;  it  may  become 
active  early,  or  lie  dormant  years,  and  even  ages,  and  yet  keep  its  vitality, 
only  waiting  its  proper  conditions  to  spring  to  activity  and  life. 

So  in  the  uneducated  mind,  whether  of  the  child  or  full-grown  man, 
Ihere  is  a  nucleus  of  latent  power.     It  may  be  called  into  action  early 
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or  late,  devetoped  to  a  might  of  which  we  may  yet  have  but  a  faint  con- 
ception, or  left  in  its  embryonic  state  while  years  shall  harden  the  bands 
that  bind  and  lock  it  in  their  close  embrace.  Yet  it  is  still  there — ever 
there — hidden  it  may  be,  and,  like  the  wheat-corn  in  the  mummy's 
hand,  long  buried  from  sight,  yet  still  living  on  in  its  prison-house  of 
neglect,  and  only  waiting  the  magic  touch  of  Education's  wand  to  wake 
it  to  energy  and  a  higher  life. 

3.  This  growth-power  of  the  seed  owes  its  very  first  movement,  and 
much  that  follows,  to  outside  influence,  moisture,  warmth,  etc.,  without 
which  it  must  lie  dormant  or  stop  short  of  its  end,  with  which  it  must 
become  and  remain  active. 

So  of  the  mind.  Without  contact  with  the  outside  world  through 
sight,  sound,  touch,  etc.,  there  cannot  start  its  first  spring  of  life,  nor 
can  its  growing  powers  long  keep  active ;  with  this  contact  its  hidden 
forces  begin  to  move  and  ply  their  busy  functions.  Education  is  to  pro- 
mote this  contact,  and  direct  this  movement 

4.  Plant-growth  has  its  food  and  organs  of  supply.  Its  food,  found 
in  the  soil  and  air  around,  is  taken  up  by  its  feeders  and  distributed  to 
uses  as  the  inner  plant-life  demands.  It  is  in  no  case  crowded  into  the 
plant.  True,  the  organs  of  supply  may  be  quickened  to  a  higher  action, 
and  an  undue  measure  of  food  may  be  taken  in,  but  not  without  de- 
Tangement  to  other  functions,  and  hence  a  stoppage  rather  than  an  in- 
crease of  healthy  growth. 

So  mind  has  its  food  in  the  world  around  and  its  feeders  in  the  organs 
of  sense.  These  latter — eye,  ear,  touch,  taste,  and  smell — in  their 
healthy  action,  gather  up  and  bear  in  such  and  so  much  knowledge  as 
may  be  needed  for  the  manifold  calls  of  each  stage  of  the  mind's 
growth.  Their  undue  action  must  derange  and  embarrass  the  whole. 
Education  is  to  take  note  of  and  conform  to  this  law  of  supply  and 
demand  in  mind-growth. 

5.  This  life-force  of  the  seed,  by  which  its  food  is  gathered,  assimi- 
lated, and  applied,  and  thus  its  growth  carried  on,  is  called  to  many  a 
changing  du^,  and  to  each  in  its  own  time  and  season.  The  swelling 
germ,  bursting  shell,  rising  sprout,  unfolding  leaf,  hardening  fibre,  en- 
circling bark,  gathering  bud,  opening  blossom,  growing  and  ripening 
fruit,  are  only  results  of  countless  unseen  efforts  and  movements,  none 
of  which  can  be  greatly  hindered  or  hurried  out  of  its  usual  rate  or  or- 
der without  hurt,  if  not  ruin  to  the  whole. 

So,  but  much  more,  with  mind.  Its  growth-power  is  called  to  a  thou- 
sand offices,  changeful  and  mysterious  as  are  the  countless  forms  and 
degrees  of  human  thought  and  feeling.  These  all  have  their  times  and 
seasons  :  break  in  upon  them  largely,  and  confusion  if  not  havoc  must 
soon  follow. 
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But  further,  in  mind  as  in  plant-growth,  all  these  outside  growth 
agencies  as  well  as  the  answering  inside  growth  energy,  have  manifold 
modifications  of  nature,  degree,  time,  and  circumstance,  which  make 
up  the  whole  development  and  final  character  of  the  man.  All  these 
it  is  the  province  of  education  to  understand  and  use. 

6.  Plant-life  has  lower  and  higher  forms  or  types.  In  ratio  as  the 
form  is  lower  will  the  plant  withstand  rough  treatment,  mutilation,  and 
even  partial  destruction.  Certain  plant  forms  may  be  cut  or  broken  to 
many  pieces,  and  yet  each  part  hold  to  its  life  and  growth  to  its  full  de- 
velopment As  the  form  of  life  is  higher  this  is  less  and  less  the  case, 
each  higher  form  allowing  less  tampering,  and  yet  needing  more  care. 
Soul-life,  the  highest  form  of  created  being,  least  of  all  will  bear  with- 
out hurt  the  influence  of  destructive  agencies  or  the  harm  of  unwise 
tampering. 

Further,  in  ratio  as  forms  of  life  are  higher,  they  cannot  be  left  to 
chance  influences  and  yet  reach  their  full  development,  but  are  the  more 
dependent  on  intelligent  foresight  and  care. 

Mind  or  soul,  being  to  us  the  highest  form  of  growing  life,  least  of 
all  can  be  left  to  chance,  and  most  of  all  needs  intelligent  guidance  and 
watch-care. 

7.  Plant-growth  has  its  ideal  form  :  all  its  powers  look  to  a  divinely 
appointed  plant-type.  Its  every  effort  is  toward  this,  and  its  every  out- 
side agency  should  aid  it  thither.  But  it  meets  many  a  hindering  cause 
— the  worm,  the  fly,  the  drought,  excessive  wet,  mildew,  blight,  frost, 
heat,  hail,  and  storm. 

So,  mind-growth  has  an  ideal  end  :  all  its  lively  forces  look  to  a  di- 
vine and  perfect  man-type.  Its  every  outward  agency  and  every  respon- 
sive inward  effort  should  point  thither.  This  perfect  man-type  is  no  less 
than  an  image  of  the  very  God.  But  there  are  a  thousand  hindering 
causes  that,  in  this  case,  have  well-nigh  gained  the  mastery.  Education 
must  be  ready  to  lend  a  hand  to  every  favoring  influence,  check  and 
beat  back  every  opposing  agency,  and  thus  build  up  the  Perfect  Man. 
Because  it  does  not  do  this,  or  does  it  so  badly,  humanity  is  so  sadly 
far  from  its  archetype. 

8.  Once  more,  but  now  very  differently.  Plant-life,  having  its  typal 
form  finite,  soon  arrives  at  its  end  and  passes  away.  Soul-life,  having 
its  typal  form  infinite,  even  God,  admits  an  endless  growth. 

Again,  in  the  healthy  plant  decay  sets  not  in  until  growth  is  complete. 
This  being  true  of  the  healthy  soul,  and  its  growth  admitting  of  no  com- 
pletion, how  bright  becomes  the  vision  of  an  endless  and  ever-advancing 
life  ! — a  view  which  ten  thousandfold  heightens  the  hazard  of  faults  and 
blunders,  and  enhances  the  glory  of  success  in  Education. 
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VOWELS  BEFORE  R. 

THE  vowel-sounds  in  English,  viewed  with  reference  to  their  uniting 
in  utterance  with  a  succeeding  r  sound  in  the  same  syllable,  may  be 
classed  as  (i)  those  that  do,  and  (2)  those  that  do  not,  unite  with  it 
The  former  class  includes  all  the  short  vowel  sounds  (as  in  marry ^  merry ^ 
etc.),  and  three  of  the  long  ones ;  namely,  a  in  far ^  a  in  sxwr,  and  e  in 
her,  ^  The  latter  class  includes  the  remaining  long  vowel-sounds  and  all 
the  diphthongal  sounds  properly  so  called ;  as, 

1.  a  alphabetic,  as  in  fate, 

2.  e  alphabetic,  as  in  m^, 

3.  0  alphabetic,  as  in  no. 

4.  a  as  in  a^k^  pass,  branch,  as  noted  by  Worcester. 

5.  0  as  in  mave'=iOo  in  noon-=.ou  in  soup-=.u  in  truth, 

6.  ai  {j=a  alphabetic  -}-  i'in//>i)  as  in  aye,  meaning  "always." 

7.  fli  (=(2  in  far-\-i\xipir^  as  in  ay,  meaning  "yes,"  and  in  aye-aye^ 
the  name  of  a  sort  of  monkey. 

8.  oi  (=(?  in  on  +  1  in  /w)  as  in  voice,  joy,  etc. 

9.  I  long  {=iamera  +  i'lnpin)  as  in  pine,  my,  eye,  etc. 

10.  €W  {=a  in  era  •\'  u  infult)  as  in  how,  sound,  etc. 

Three  of  these  sounds  (6th,  7th,  and  8th)  are  never  in  English  followed 
by  r  in  the  same  syllable.  They  are,  therefore,  never  found  in  such  a 
position  as  to  render  it  possible  for  them  to  unite  with  a  succeeding  r  in 
utterance. 

The  sound  of  alphabetic  a,  comparatively  speaking,  is  very  rarely  fol- 
lowed by  r  in  the  same  syllable ;  and  then,  perhaps,  in  what  some  may 
consider  questionable  cases;  as  in  mayor,  eer,  neer,  layer,  payer,  gain- 
sayer,  and  several  other  words  in  -oyer.  Mayor,  with  ay  sounded  as  in  may, 
most  authorities  mark  as  a  dissyllable.  Sheridan  and  Knowles  make  it  a 
monosyllable ;  and  so  do  the  poets  generally.  As  to  e*er,  the  earlier  lexicog- 
raphers are  without  it.  Worcester  and  Porter*  make  it  a  monosyllable, 
but  make  it  rhyme  with  /are.  Ne'er  is  marked  to  rhjine  with  layer  by 
Sheridan,  Perry,  Walker,  Knowles,  Webster,  Smart,  and  Reid.  Worces- 
ter and  Porter  make  it  rhyme  with  fare.  The  etymology  of  the  word  is 
certainly  in  favor  of  the  former  pronunciation.  For  as  e'en  is  simply  even 
with  the  V  dropped  out,  so  ne'er  is  never  without  the  v.  The  first  e,  not 
being  able  to  retain  its  short  sound,  passes  naturally  to  its  corresponding 

'  This  last,  some  would  call  short.  But  whether  long  or  short,  it  unites  freely  with  the 
•ound  of  r, — none  more  so. 

'  By  "  Porter"  is  meant  the  Unabridged  Illustrated  Webster,  in  distinction  from  Webster's 
own  Dictionary. 
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long  one,  the  a  in  knave;  just  as  the  a  in  can  passes  into  its  correspond- 
ing long  sound  (the  a  in  grass,  branch,  etc. )  in  the  contracted  form  can*L 
The  same  may  be  said  of  e'er.  The  two  ought,  we  think,  to  be  pro- 
nounced to  rhyme  with  mayor,  payer,  etc.,  not  with  >(Mir^,  pear,  etc.  Aa 
to  layer,  payer,  player,  sayer,  etc.,  though  the  authorities  are  pretty  gener- 
ally agreed  in  marking  them  as  dissyllables,  they  are  as  truly  monosyllables 
zs prayer  (supplication)  and  mayor;  as  in  the  following  lines  : 

"  Call  forth  I  your  tooth  |  sayer.     At  |  I  tlept,  |  methought,**  etc. 

CymMine,  Act  V.,  Sc.  5. 

^  Became  |  a  brick  |  layer  when  |  he  came  |  to  age.** 

2d  HtM.  VL,  Act  IV.,  Sc.  ». 

<<  To  Ba  I  bel*t  brick  |  layers,  ture  |  the  tower  |  had  itood."* 

D^unt*t  Satires, 

Compare 

^  My  lord,  |  the  mayor  \  of  Lon  |  don  comes  |  to  greet  |  you.** 

Richard  III.,  Act  III. 

<*  He  it  J  I  and  tee,  |  he  bringt  |  the  mayor  |  along.** — Do. 

Now,  though  alphabetic  a  is,  or  may  be  considered  as  being,  in  the 
same  syllable  with  r  in  the  above  and  in  similar  cases,  it  does  not,  in  utter- 
ance, unite  with  the  r.  If  it  did,  we  should  have  such  a  combination  of 
sounds  as  is  obtained  in  pronouncing  the  first  two  elementary  sounds  of 
the  expression  **  a  r  |  od."  Thus  mayor  would  be  ^^may  run"  without  the 
sound  of  un;  £er  would  be  '*a  rod"  without  the  sound  of  od, — may  r — , 
a  r — . 

The  remaining  sounds  of  the  foregoing  table  are  followed  more  or  less 
frequently  by  r  in  the  same  syllable,  as  ear,  oar,  air,  your,  ire,  our.  But 
no  one  of  them  coalesces  with  or  impinges  upon  the  sound  of  r.  Of  this 
any  one  may  be  convinced  by  taking  each  of  these  sounds  and  pronoun- 
cing it  and  the  sound  of  r  in  succession,  slowly  at  first,  afterward  gradually 
bringing  them  nearer  and  nearer  together.  Take  e  for  example,  and  r. 
If  the  sounds  of  only  these  letters  are  given  in  close  succession,  one  will 
obtain,  not  the  sound  of  the  word  ear,  but  the  first  two  elementary  sounds 
of  the  word  era,  as  though  he  were  going  to  pronounce  that  word  but 
stopped  short  on  reaching  the  sound  of  a, — er.  If  this  were  the  true  pro- 
nunciation of  ear,  of  course  there  would  be  a  coalescence  or  union  of  the 
sound  of  e  with  that  of  r,  as  Worcester  represents  it  to  be.  But  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  sound  of  e  here  does  not  immediately  precede  and  impinge 
upon  that  of  r.  A  careful  analysis  of  the  elementary  sounds  of  oar,  air, 
your,  etc. ,  will  show  the  same  thing  in  regard  to  these  words. 

"But  are  not  these  vowel  sounds  lengthened  or  modified ?"  Not  at  all 
A  long  sound  may  be  shortened,  or  a  short  one  lengthened  ;  but  that  a 
long  sound  may  be  lengthened  implies  that  it  is  not  already  a  long  sound. 
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One  may  prolong  indefinitely  the  sound  of  a  long,  or  even  of  a  short, 
vowel  by  dwelling  on  it  But  this  is  not  what  is  understood  by  lengthen- 
ing a  vowel-sound  ;  nor  is  it  what  is  really  done  in  these  words.  E^  for 
example,  is  no  longfer  in  here  than  it  is  in  he ;  nor  is  i  in  ire  any  longer 
than  alphabetic  i,  or  the  pronoun  /  There  is  no  lengthening,  then,  of 
the  vowel-sounds  in  these  cases.  Neither  is  there  any  modification  of 
them.  If  there  were,  it  is  evident  that  the  sound  of  e  in  hear,  for  example, 
would  differ  from  that  in  he;  the  sound  oio  in  soar,  from  that  in  so.  But 
this  is  not  the  case.  To  test  it,  take  the  word  aver.  Drop  the  v,  and  we 
have  o*er.  We  have  simply  lost  one  elementary  sound,  that  of  v.  The 
others  remain  unchanged  and  entire.  That  is  to  say,  long  o  is  still  long  o, 
unmodified  and  the  same  in  o'er  as  in  over.  Again ;  take  the  expres- 
sions, '*  We're  here,"  ''Ye're  here."  The  sound  of  the  first  e  in  here  is 
precisely  the  same  as  that  of  e  in  we  or  j?e,  while  that  of  the  remaining 
letters  {re)  completing  the  word  here  corresponds  to  that  of  the  contraction 
're  after  we  and^'^.  The  same  thing  will  appear  on  comparing  the  sounds 
of  real  and  rear.  The  only  noticeable  difference  is  in  the  sound  of  the 
last  letter.  You're  2ind  jfour,  and  other  examples,  may  be  compared  with 
like  result,  all  showing  that  the  sound  of  these  vowel  symbols  (e,  o,  a,  t, 
ow)  is  as  truly  intact  and  unchanged  before  r  as  that  of  the  r  or  other  con- 
sonants with  which  they  may  be  connected.  The  truth  is,  between  these 
vowel-sounds  and  the  sound  of  r  in  the  same  syllable,  another  sound,  that 
of  unaccented  e  in  aver,  intervenes  and  couples  the  two  together.  All  that 
can  be  truly  said  is,  not  that  these  sounds  are  lengthened  or  modified,  but 
that  they  are  separated  from  the  sound  of  r  by  the  intervention  of  this  short 
sound, — the  orthoepical  link  that  binds  them  together.  This  sound,  some 
call  a  '* glide;"  others,  **the  guttural  vibration  of  the  r."  But  it  is  no 
part  of  the  r.  This  letter  has  no  "guttural"  vibration.  All  the  vibration 
it  ever  has,  is  a  lingual  one.  The  consequence  is,  the  true  pronunciation 
of  ^^,  for  example,  is  not  represented  by  er,  as  Sheridan,  Perry,  Worces- 
ter, and  others  attempt  to  represent  it ;  for  it  consists  of  more  than  two 
sounds.  It  is  properly  eer,  as  that  of  oar  is  o'er,  of  air  a'er, — three 
sounds.  So  jfour  is  pronounced  yoo'er  /  our,  ou/er  ; — four  sounds  instead 
of  three. 

Worcester  evidently  considered  the  sound  of  a  \n/are  a  different  sound 
from  that  of  a  in  ask,  grass,  etc.  This  is  implied  in  his  giving  to  the  a 
in  ask  a  mark  indicating  a  different  sound.  But  he  also  says  of  the  a  in 
/are,  it  *'is  the  sound  of  long  a,  qualified  by  its  being  followed  by  r." 
He  considers  it  not  a  distinct  sound  from  that  of  alphabetic  a,  in  the  sense 
in  which  a  in  /ar,  or  a  in  hall  is,  but  a  sound  which  long  a  has  when 
followed  in  the  same  syllable  by  r,  and  because  it  is  followed  by  it,  and 
hence  not  found  in  any  other  connection.  But  this  sound  is  not,  in  any 
sense,  the  sound  of  alphabetic  a.     It  is  as  distinct  from  it  as  that  of  a  in 
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far,  which  is  a  still  different  sound.  It  is  neither  more  nor  less  than 
what  Worcester  calls  **  intermediate  a"  as  heard  in  what  Smart  would  call 
**the  New  York  pronunciation"  of  ask,  or  grass.  This  may  be  seen  by 
carefully  comparing  fare  and  fast,  pare  and  past,  omitting,  in  each  in- 
stance, the  final  sounds  of  er  and  st.  Besides,  the  idea  that  alphabetic  a 
is  necessarily  qualified  or  changed  because  of  its  being  followed  by  an  r  in 
the  same  syllable  is  shown  to  be  incorrect  by  our  having  such  words  as 
mayor,  layer,  etc.,  already  referred  to,  in  which  the  sound  of  long  or  alpha- 
betic a  is  followed  in  the  same  syllable  by  that  of  r  as  truly  as  ''interme- 
diate a*'  is  in  prayer.  In  short,  the  idea  that  a  has  the  sound  that  we  give 
to  it  in  fare  because  it  is  followed  by  r,  is  purely  imaginary.  It  has  the 
same  sound  in  ask,  after,  can't,  class,  and  a  long  Hst  of  other  words.  And 
what  is  more,  while  this  sound  of  a  fi*eely  unites  in  utterance  with  other 
consonants,  it  never  immediately  precedes  that  of  r. 

In  syllables  like  ire,  fare,  your,  etc. ,  the  short  vowel-sound  preceding 
that  of  r  necessarily  produces  something  of  a  dissyllabic  effect,  though  our 
knowledge  of  them  may  forbid  our  considering  them  dissyllables.  Com- 
pare cere,  seer ;  dire,  dyer ;  flour,  flower ;  hire,  higher ;  gore,  goer ;  hoar, 
hoer ;  ire,  eyer;  lyre,  liar ;  lore,  lower  [comp.  of  low]  ;  more,  mower ; 
roar,  rower ;  sire,  sigher ;  sure,  shoer ;  your,  ewer ;  fire,  fier{y)  ;  wire, 
wier{y)  ;  etc.  The  latter  word  in  each  of  these  pairs,  except  the  last  two, 
is  generally  marked  by  lexicogiaphers  as  a  dissyllable.  Yet  there  is  no 
perceptible  difference  in  the  ordinary  pronunciation  of  the  two  words  in 
each  ;  none  whatever  in  the  elementary  sounds  heard.  In  pronouncing 
the  last  word  of  each  set,  we  may  make  its  dissyllabic  character  prominent 
without  offence  to  the  ear.  In  pronouncing  the  others  we  cannot  And 
yet  even  these  are  capable  of  being  used,  though  inelegantly,  as  dissylla- 
bles ;  as,  *'0  who  can  hold  ^  fire  in  his  hands?" — Shak,  One  can 
scarcely  read  this  line  without  making  fire  a  dissyllable.  Substitute  tree, 
or  house,  or  child,  or  any  other  monosyllable  not  of  the  class  under  con- 
sideration, and  we  see  the  difference  at  once.     Compare  the  following  : 

^  she  persevered  in  getting  nigker 
Every  minute  to  the^frr." 

Among  the  older  English  poets,  this  use  of  words  of  this  class  was  not 
infrequent ;  as  in  these  lines  of  Chaucer's  : 

<<  For  many  a  man  to  hard  is  of  his  herte, 
He  may  |  not  wepe,  |  although  |  him  so  \  n  smerte. 
Therefore  |  in  stede  |  of  weep  |  ing  and  |  prat-eres^ 
Men  mote  |  give  sil  |  ver  to  |  the  poure  \fre'res. 
His  tippet  was  ay  5irsed  ful  of  knives 
And  pin  |  nes  for  |  to  giv  |  tnfa  \  yrt  wives." 

Indeed,  Walker  speaks  oi  flour  as  having  *'the  same  sound  as  flower;* 
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and  yet  he  notes  the  pronunciation  of  the  two  words  differently,  marking 
the  former  as  a  monosyllable,  and  the  latter  as  a  dissyllable.  Johnson 
and  Sheridan  spell  both  words  alike — ''flower."  The  truth  is,  so  far  as 
the  elementary  sounds  given  in  the  pronunciation  of  the  foregoing  pairs  of 
words  are  concerned,  they  are  precisely  the  same ;  and  their  pronunciation 
ought  to  be  represented  by  the  same  elements.  In  proof  of  this,  take  you 
and  ewe.  These,  of  course,  are  pronounced  alike.  Now  add  to  each  the 
sound  of  ^,  and  they  become  respectively ^'iwr  and  ewer.  The  same  rea- 
soning applies  to  all.  In  each  example,  the  combination  of  sounds  pre- 
ceding that  of'  the  final  ^  is  the  same,  and  in  no  way  affected  by  the 
addition  of '^ this  sound.  More  is  simply  a  "double  comparative"  form 
{moer)  of  the  obsolete  mo  or  moe  (corresponding  to  lesser),  and  et]rmolo- 
gically  is  as  truly  dissyllabic  as  lower,  or  fewer,  or  freer,  but  irregularly 
spelt  by  having  the  e  and  r  transposed,  as  the  e  and  s  are  in  whose,  the 
present  orthography  for  the  old  possessive-case  form  whoes,  equivalent  to 
what  would  now  be  who*s,  if  it  were  written  according  to  the  modem  form 
of  writing  the  possessive  of  nouns.  Fiery  and  wiery  are  universally  marked 
as  trisyllables,  though  they  are  very  rarely  used  as  such.  Webster  says, 
the  latter  is  better  written  wiry ;  and  this  he  gives  as  a  word  of  two  sylla- 
bles, though  he  notes  wiery  as  a  trisyllable.  Chaucer,  Haklu3rt,  Bishop 
Hall,  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  and  other  early  writers,  wrote  wier  and 
wyer  for  wire,  and  doubtless  pronounced  tijie  word  just  as  we  do.  What- 
ever difference  there  may  be  to  the  eye,  as  ordinarily  pronounced  there  is 
none  to  the  ear. 

In  the  written  language,  the  short  eoxu  sound  immediately  preceding 
that  of  r,  is  generally  represented.     This  is  done  in  various  ways. 

1.  By  the  letter  a ;  as  in  bear,  beard,  board,  coarse,  ear,  gear,  hoarse, 
hoary,  oar,  soared,  toward,  etc. 

2.  By  the  letter  e,  preceding  the  r ;  as  in  beer,  bier,  brigadier,  cashier, 
fierce,  e'er,  ne'er,  o'er,  peer,  prayer,  eta 

Such  words  as  bier,  cashier,  chevalier,  of  French  orthography,  retain  the 
French  sound  of  the  i,  leaving  e  to  represent  the  short  vowel  sound  heard 
between  the  sounds  of  i  and  r,  and  should  be  so  marked,  as  Peny  marks 
them.     Peny,  however,  errs  in  marking  the  e  as  silent 

3.  By  the  letter  e,  following  the  r  and  in  the  same  syllable  with  it ;  as  in 
bore,  borne  {=ibo'ern),  core,  fires,  entirely,  Ireland,  moreover,  pure, 
there,  etc  **Flowre"  and  "flowres,"  etc.,  as  Spenser  and  others  former- 
ly wrote  them,  fall  into  this  list 

The  e  in  words  like  these  is  not  "silent,"  as  is  generally  supposed.  It 
merely  exchanges  places  with  the  r  in  pronunciation,  just  as  in  acre,^ 

^  This  shows  that  Webster's  change  from  centre  to  center,  if  consistently  carried  out,  would 
require  us  to  change  here  to  heer,  care  to  caer,  fire  to  fer,  ore  to  oer,  etc.  The  sound  of  re 
in  these  and  similar  words  is  precisely  the  same  as  in  centre^  theatre,  maneewvre,  etc. 
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liicrey  centre^  and  other  words  of  similar  ending.  In  both  cases  its  omis- 
sion in  utterance  would  produce  the  same  effect — an  imperfect  pronun- 
ciation of  the  word.  It  may  be  remarked,  in  passing,  that  this  is  the  most 
frequent  mode  of  representing  this  short  intermediate  sound. 

4.  By  the  letter  1 ;  as  in  air,  bairn,  fair-haired,  their,  weir,  weird,  etc. 

5.  By  the  letter  (? ;  as  in  boor  (the  first  0  here  having  the  sound  of  00 
or  of  (7  in  maue),  boorish,  door,  floor,  iron  (=/r^  -I-  the  sound  of  «  [which 
gives  the  Anglo-Saxon  spelling  iren\  =  iern^  as  much  a  monosyllable  to 
the  ear  as  borne)  ^  mayor,  moor,  poor,  etc. 

6.  By  the  letter  «;  as  in  bourn,  course,  fourth,  giaour  {^jau/er), 
gourd,  monsieur,  pour,  etc. 

There  is  also  quite  a  long  list  of  words  in  which  this  sound  is  unrepre- 
sented.    These  may  be  thrown  into  the  following  classes. 

1.  Words  in  which  the  r  is  preceded  immediately  in  the  same  syllable 
hy  long  0  and  followed  by  one  or  more  consonants ;  as,  corps,  force  (the 
e  here  merely  serving  to  make  the  preceding  c  soft),  forcible,  ford,  forge, 
fort,  forth,  porch,  shorn,  worn,  etc. 

2.  Derivatives  from  primitives  belonging  to  class  (3)  above,  which, 
while  retaining  the  r  in  the  same  syllable  with  the  long  vowel  that  pre- 
cedes it,  lose  the  final  e  of  the  primitive,  according  to  the  general  rule  that 
"words  ending  in  e  silent  [or,  rather,  *e  silent  or  transposed']  drop  the  e 
on  receiving  a  termination  that  begins  with  a  vowel ;"  as,  admirer,  admir- 
ing, assurance,  curable,  deplorer,  gory,*  inquiring,  purer,  storage,  wher- 
ever, etc. 

Irish,  as  well  as  its  derivatives,  cannot  be  included  in  this  class.  It  is 
not  derived  from  Ireland,  but  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  >r£rr,  a  derivative  in 
A.-S.  firom  Yr  or  /r,  the  original  name  of  the  island,  whence  the  modem 
Ert  or  Erifty  the  Eng.  Ireland,  the  Greek  'Hpyrfy  'lovepvia  =  'IFepyia, 
whence  the  Latin  Hibernia.  Like  English  (Lat.  Angles),  Irish  is  properly 
primitive  in  our  language.  There  is  great  propriety,  therefore,  in  the 
caution  given  by  the  author  of  "Five  Hundred  Mistakes  Corrected" 
(p.  47), — "Beware  of  saying  lerishman  for  Irishman,  or  lerish  for  Irish ; 
a  very  common  mistake." 

3.  Words  in  which  the  r  is  preceded  in  the  same  syllable  by  ou  having 


^  One  of  our  earliest  recollections  in  regard  to  sound,  is  the  feeling  6f  a  want  of  perfectn< 
of  rhyme  between  gory  and  glory  in  the  following  lines  : 

*<  Slowly  and  sadly  we  laid  him  down, 

From  the  field  of  his  fame  fresh  and  gory  (gore-y)  5 
We  carved  not  a  line,  and  we  raised  not  a  stone, 
But  we  \eh  him  alone  with  his  glory  (glo-ry).** 

We  presume  others  have  had  the  same  feeling.  We  knew  not,  in  our  school-boy  days,  why 
the  rhyme  should  seem  imperfect.  But,  in  the  light  of  after  investigations,  the  reason  became 
apparent. 
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the  sound  of  either  cw  ox  oo\  as,  devour  (pronounced  de-vcfu/er),  de- 
vourer  (pr.  dt-vonxier-er)^  flour,  our,  scour,  soured,  souring,  etc.  ;  amour 
(pr.  a-moder),  Bourbon,  contour,  tourmaline,  your,  etc.* 

4.  A  few  words  like  landwehr^  louis-d'or^  souvenir,  of  foreign,  mostly 
French,  nativity  and  not  fairl/  naturalized  as  yet  in  the  English  language. 

5.  The  anomalous  words  choirs  scarce  and  its  derivatives,  parent,  and 
apparent, — Choir  {:=z  kwCer ;  oi=wi)  we  conceive  to  be  without  the 
representative  of  this  short  sound,  from  having  dropped  the  u  of  its  original, 
/r.  cAceur  ;  and  scarce,  from  having  dropped  one  of  the  a*s  of  its  original, 
Dut,  schaarsch.  As  for  parent  and  apparent,  they  do  not  analogically  be- 
long to  this  class,  not  being  derived  from  any  such  roots  as  pare  and 
appare.  Nor  are  they  universally  regarded  as  belonging  to  this  class. 
Indeed,  most  lexicographers  mark  both  these  words  with  the  alphabetic 
sound  of  a,  which,  analogically,  is  the  sound  that  should  be  given  to  a  in 
these  words. 

In  conclusion,  these  sounds  {jJer,  eUr,  etc. )  which,  so  far  as  the  vowel 
part  of  it  is  concerned,  may  perhaps  with  propriety  be  called  diphthongal 
or  triphthongal,  belong  naturally  to  final  syllables.  If  we  except  a  few 
words  in  classes  (i)  and  (3)  last  mentioned,  they  do  not  properly  occur 
elsewhere  in  words  that  are  primitive  to  the  language,  or  words  not  legiti- 
mately, and  properly  speaking,  derived  from  some  other  English  word.  To 
this  remark  we  make  no  exception  in  favor  of  Aaron,  prairie,  or  weary 
(Ang.-Sax.  werig),  in  each  of  which  the  r  belongs  properly  to  the  second 
syllable,  not  to  the  first  Aery  is  simply  an  irregular  if  not  improper  graph 
for  airy  (a/r).  And  as  iox  fiery  and  wiery,  they  evidently  grew  out  of,  and 
point  back  to,  the  old  forms  fier  and  wicr,  just  as  briery  points  to  the  cur- 
rent form  brier  as  its  original.  Hence  we  conclude  that,  when  any  one 
of  these  sounds  is  found  elsewhere  than  in  the  last  syllable,  it  should  be  in 
words  derived  from  some  other  English  word,  in  whose  final  syllable  that 
sound  is  found,  and  from  which  it  passes  of  right  to  the  derivative,  pro- 
vided the  vowel  before  the  r  remains  long.  But  to  insert,  in  a  derivative, 
the  sound  of  short  e  or  u,  when  it  is  not  heard  in  the  primitive,  or  to  insert 
it  in  a  primitive  word  in  which  it  does  not  belong, — as,  for  example,  to 
say  ed'i-to'er-i-al-ly  for  ed-i-to'-ri-al-ly,  or  se'er-i-ous  for  se'-ri-ous,  is  really 
no  better  than  saying  camet-teopard  for  cametopard,  drownded  for  drowned, 
saavr  (or  saw,  MeoWiox  cow,  or  iremendyous  for  tremendous. 

We  close  with  giving  the  following  lists  of  certain  words  which,  from  an 
ignorance  or  a  non-observance  of  the  foregoing  principles,  are  frequently 
mispronounced. 

I.  Words  in  which  a  diphthongal  sound  should  not  be  heard  before  the  r. 

^  In  these  last,  if  the  0  alone  could  be  considered  as  having  the  sound  of  0  in  lose,  move^ 
ctc^  the  sound  between  that  and  the  r  might  be  regarded  as  represented  by  the  ».  But  this, 
on  etymolo^cal  grounds,  seems  liable  to  objection. 
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Porous,  puritan,  security,  Mary,  Flora,  query,  serious,  diphtheria,  ulterior, 
rarity  (this  should  rhyme  with  chariiy)^  precarious,  memorial,  grammarian, 
siderial,  chorus,  vicegerent,  glory,  glorious,  story,  weaiy,  prairie,  furious, 
spiral,  etc.     {^y po-rom^  pu-riian^  etc.  ;  not pore-rus/pure-riiany  etc.) 

2.  Words  in  which  a  diphthongal  or  triphthongal  vowel-sound  should 
be  heard  before  the  r.  Gory,  aspirant,  aspiring,  inquiry,  desirous,  stor- 
age, adorer,  adorable,  during,  explorer,  inquirer,  inquirable,  desirable, 
purer,  inquiringly,  devourer,  scouring,  etc  (Say  gore-ry^  inquirt-ry,  etc.  ; 
not^o-ry,  inquir-ry^  etc.) 


PRIMARY  EDUCATION. 

IN  the  education  of  children,  no  mistake  is  more  common  or  more 
injurious  than  the  attempt  to  hold  their  minds  upon  subjects  beyond 
their  comprehension.  It  is  common,  because  many  teachers  have  never 
learned  that  there  is  an  order  in  which  the  powers  of  the  mind  are  natu- 
rally developed  ;  or  knowing  this,  have  never  studied  the  adaptation  of  par- 
ticular subjects  to  different  stages  of  development.  It  is  injurious,  because 
the  mind  of  the  child  is  dulled,  and  discouraged  by  repeated  failure  to  do 
the  impossible  things  required  of  it  To  a  mature  mind,  principles  which 
appeal  to  the  reason  may  be  just  as  simple  as  facts  which  appeal  to  the 
senses ;  but  to  a  child  who  has  not  learned  to  reason,  they  are  quite  in- 
comprehensible. In  nothing  is  a  more  skilful  use  of  sound  judgment 
needed  than  in  deciding  just  what  kind  of  truths  are  appropriate  to  each 
stage  of  a  pupil's  education. 

It  will  be  found  that  each  of  the  main  departments  of  study — language, 
mathematics,  and  natural  science  will  furnish  material  aid  for  each  step  in 
the  mind  8  development 

For  the  earlier  school-course,  language  gives  its  elements — the  alphabet 
and  reading.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  in  any  period  of  his  life,  the 
child  receives  a  better  or  more  rapid  discipline  than  while  learning  to  read. 
The  influence  of  the  mystic  "twenty-six"  is  supreme.  They  call  for  no 
exercise  of  reason ;  they  ask  no  trial  of  the  judgment ;  they  are  so  many 
differently-shaped  fads,  by  whose  simple  permutation  other  facts  more 
mysterious  still  are  made,  and  to  acquire  skill  in  the  use  of  them,  demands 
only  the  exercise  of  patient  and  careful  observation — the  very  powers, 
whose  cultivation  is  most  needed. 

But  in  his  early  course,  the  child  can  do  much  more  than  learn  to  read. 
He  may  at  the  same  time  gain  clear  notions  of  the  elementary  facts  of 
mathematics :  weights  and  measures,  rightly  employed,  are  proper  objects 
for  the  cultivation  of  the  senses. 
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The  natural  sciences,  too,  furnish  abundant  material  for  the  primary 
course.  There  are  beautiful  shades  of  color  to  please  the  eye  while  it  tries 
to  define  them ;  there  are  musical  sounds  to  delight  the  ear  while  it  tries 
to  distinguish  their  tones  :  while  the  most  femiliar  objects  are  ever  ready  to 
open  their  treasures  of  mysterious  but  simple  properties  to  the  observation 
of  the  little  child  whose  mind  is  guided  by  a  skilful  teacher. 

For  the  higher  courses — the  training  of  the  understanding  and  the  rea- 
son— language  furnishes  grammar  and  analysis  ;  in  mathematics,  there  is 
arithmetic  to  be  followed  by  higher  branches,  wherein  abstract  reasoning 
and  generalization  are  required ;  in  natural  science  are  the  elements  of 
natural  philosophy  and  chemistry,  to  be  followed  by  advanced  courses  in 
which  the  truths  of  these  sciences  are  subjected  to  rig^d  demonstration ; 
and  besides  these,  are  history  and  philosophy. 

Now,  since  the  same  subjects  are  to  be  continued  through  all  parts  of 
the  pupil's  course,  it  must  be,  that,  without  sound  judgment,  the  teacher 
will  often  make  the  fatal  mistake  of  presenting  truths  in  the  earlier,  which 
ought  only  to  be  used  in  the  later  periods. 

But  of  what  avail  is  the  most  correct  theory  of  mental  training,  even 
when  abundant  material  is  added  to  it  to  carry  it  out,  except  the  teacher 
knows  how  to  apply  it  ?  The  question,  then,  is  this :  What  practical 
methods  of  instruction  shall  be  used  in  these  different  grades,  so  as  in  the 
end  to  secure  the  most  complete  intellectual  culture?  This  question 
places  us  within  the  sacred  precincts  of  the  school-room.  It  brings  us 
fiw^e  to  face  with  the  immortal  minds  there  gathered,  to  the  point  where  a 
mistake  may  be  as  fatal  as  the  &lse  thrust  of  a  surgeon's  lancet 

First,  in  regard  to  the  primary  course.  Remembering  that  the  great 
object  is  to  educate  the  pupil  to  habits  of  quick  and  accurate  observation, 
and  that  the  means  at  our  command  are  the  elements  of  the  various  branches 
of  study,  the  inference  is,  that  these  elements  must  be  presented  as  fads 
which  the  pupil  may  observe.  He  is  not  to  recite  the  arbitrary  sayings  of 
a  teacher,  nor  yet  to  be  left  to  his  own  resources  to  learn  for  himself.  He 
is  to  be  skilfully  guided  toward  inferences  of  his  own.  His  ideas  of  color 
are  to  be  formed  through  the  agency  of  his  own  eyes  :  his  judgments  of  dis- 
tances and  weights  are  to  be  settled  by  experiments  made  by  himself! 
Object-teaching  is  founded  upon  correct  principles.  Its  abuses  are  not  to  be 
defended  ;  indeed,  as  often  practised,  it  is  little  more  than  a  pastime.  If, 
however,  the  system  be  bent  toward  the  acquisition  of  available  knowledge 
in  the  various  subjects  of  study  which  the  pupil  is  afterward  to  pursue,  its 
practice  may  be  as  correct  as  the  principle  upon  which  it  is  based.  That 
it  may  be  so,  the  teaching  should  consist  of  exercises  upon  the  elementary 
£icts  and  principles  of  mathematics  and  natural  science ;  and  conversely, 
it  may  be  said  that  the  elementary  ideas  in  these  departments  can  be  accu- 
rately gained  only  by  such  a  system.     For  example :  a  teacher  tells  the 
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child  that  "3  feet  make  i  yard ;"  the  child  recites :  "3  feet  make  i  yard," 
knowing  no  more  of  what  a  yard  is  than  before,  because  he  has  no  clear 
idea  of  the  foot  which  measures  it  Nor  does  it  help  the  matter  to  tell 
him  that  a  foot  is  1 2  inches.  But  suppose  you  put  an  accurate  foot  me^- 
ure  into  his  hand.  He  sees  it,  his  eye  defines  its  length ;  his  mind  grasps 
the  idea  of  it,  and  will  retain  it  after  the  object  is  removed.  Give  him  the 
yard-stick,  and  his  former  experience  will  help  him  quickly  to  gain  a  definite 
idea  of  its  length,  and  then  how  slight  the  impulse  to  be  given  by  the 
teacher  to  send  him  forward  to  the  conclusion  that  '*  3  feet  make  a  yard  1" 
If  it  be  said  that  a  child  when  older  will,  with  less  trouble,  learn  these 
things  from  books,  let  us  ask  if  in  the  mean  time  he  will  gain  those  clear 
conceptions  of  what  these  denominations  are,  which  alone  can  make  them 
a  valuable  acquisition  ?  Where  does  he  learn  their  accurate  values  ?  If  at 
all,  it  must  be  by  accidental  jostling  against  events  and  things  containing 
them.  The  same  is  irue  of  the  fundamental  facts  of  science,  colors,  sounds, 
motions,  etc.  Space  would  fail  me  to  enumerate  the  subjects  which  may 
be  used,  not  simply  to  amuse,  but  to  discipline,  and  that,  too,  with  direct 
reference  to  future  study.  Moreover,  just  in  proportion  to  the  accuracy 
of  the  child's  conceptions  of  these  things,  will  be  the  man's  appreciation 
of  the  almost  divine  beauty  of  nature  about  him,  and  his  ability  to  engage 
intelligentiy  in  the  study  of  the  sciences  which  deal  with  it 
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EASY  EXPERIMENTS  IN  ELEMENTARY  CHEMISTRY. 

I. 

THE  inquiry  is  frequently  made  for  suggestions  and  materials  where- 
with to  illustrate  the  leading  facts  of  Chemistry. 

The  demand  comes  moreover  from  instructors,  whose  schools  do  not 
pursue  this  branch  of  science,  but  in  which  it  is  found  desirable  for  obvious 
reasons  to  enliven  the  regular  routine  of  duties  by  an  occasional  scientific 
lecture.  ^ 

In  preparing  the  following  series  of  experiments,  it  has  been  the  aim  of 
the  writer  to  adapt  the  instruction  to  the  wants  of  those  who  have  had  Httie 
or  no  experience  in  scientific  illustration,  and  who  possess  but  few  facili- 
ties for  it 

It  is  assumed  in  this  series  of  experiments,  that  the  operator  has  at  hand 
such  materials,  including  simple  apparatus,  as  is  usually  put  up  in  sets  for 
an  ordinary  common-school  course  of  chemistry ;  and,  moreover,  that  he 
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has  at  command  such  other  chemical  resources  as  may  be  obtained  in  any 
country  village. 

For  convenience,  the  entire  list  of  necessary  articles  is  given  below. 


Alcohol  Lamp. 

Funnel 

Mortar. 

Test  Tubes. 

Flasks. 

Retort 


APPARATUS, 

Glass  Tubing. 
Rubber  Tubing. 
Evaporating  Dish. 
Retort  Stand. 
Filter  Paper. 
Pneumatic  Trough. 


For  some  of  the  above,  substitutes  may  be  found  at  hand.  Thus  a  tub, 
a  pail,  or  a  fish-globe  may  take  the  place  of  the  Pneumatic  trough.  Pipe- 
stems  may  serve  in  place  of  glass  tubes ;  and  sweet-oil  flasks  are  excellent 
substitutes  for  the  chemical  flasks  and  retorts.  For  a  mortar,  strong  paper 
folded  over  the  substance  may  be  used. 


CHEMICALS. 


Chlorate  of  Potash. 
Sulphate  of  Iron. 
Sulphate  of  Copper 
Sulphate  of  Soda. 
Nitrate  of  Potash. 
Nitrate  of  Baryta. 
Nitrate  of  Strontia. 
Nitrate  of  Silver. 
Carbonate  of  Ammonia. 
Chloride  of  Lime. 
Chloride  of  Ammonium. 
Chloride  of  Cobalt 
Chloride  of  Mercury. 
Yellow  Prussiate  of  Potash. 
Red  Prussiate  of  Potash. 
Iodide  of  Potassium. 
Cyanide  of  Potassium. 
Acetate  of  Lead. 
Tartrate  of  Antimony. 
Bi-chromate  of  Potash. 
Arsenious  Acid. 
Oxalic  Acid. 


Sulphuric  Acid. 

Nitric  Acid. 

Muriatic  Acid. 

Ammonia. 

Potash. 

Nut-galls. 

Phosphorus. 

Iodine. 

Sulphur. 

Alum. 

Oxide  of  Manganese. 

Potassium. 

Sodium. 

Bismuth. 

Antimony. 

Magnesium. 

Copper. 

Zinc. 

Iron. 

Wax. 

Fluor  Spar. 

Litmus  Paper. 


To  make  these  experiments  of  service  to  those  who  enjoy  more 
extended  facilities,  the  simple  series  of  experiments  will  be  occasionally 
supplemented  by  more  difficult  ones,  and  distinguished  by  smaller  type. 
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Section  L 

In  the  study  of  Chemistry  we  are  constantly  led  to  observe  the  action 
of  one  force,  not  comprehended  in  the  study  of  Natural  Philosophy.  It  is 
the  force  which  binds  unlike  atoms  together  to  form  compounds.  We  call 
it  Chemical  Affinity. 

Chemical  experiments  exhibit  the  phenomena  resulting  from  the  varied 
operations  of  this  force  when  the  conditions  under  which  it  acts,  or  the 
atoms  between  which  it  is  exerted,  are  changed. 

The  force  which  tends  to  bind  the  atoms  or  molecules  (whether  simple 
or  compound)  of  the  same  body  together,  is  called  cohesion.  .  The  force 
which  opposes  it  in  all  bodies,  is  Heat 

Those  bodies  in  which  cohesion  largely  overbalances  Heat  are  said  to 
be  solid.  When  the  two  forces  are  nearly  balanced  the  body  is  a  liquid. 
If  Heat  be  in  excess,  the  substance  is  either  a  vapor  or  a  gas. 

The  consideration  of  these  two  forces  belongs  to  Natural  Philosophy, 
but  inasmuch  as  we  are  often  compelled  to  change  the  state  of  a  body  to 
accomplish  a  chemical  change,  the  study  of  some  of  the  phenomena  of 
these  forces  affords  an  appropriate  starting  point  for  Experimental  Chem- 
istry. 

The  various  modes  in  which  cohesion  acts,  lead  undoubtedly  to  the 
properties  we  call  Flexibility,  Elasticity,  Pliability,  Brittleness,  Hardness, 
etc.     These  may  be  exhibited  in  a  piece  of  steel. 

Exp,  I.  Procure  a  piece  of  a  main-spring  of  a  watch.  The  nearest 
watchmaker  will  give  it  to  you. 

Show  its  flexibility  by  winding  it  about  your  finger.  Let  it  recover  its 
previous  shape  to  show  its  elasticity. 

Heat  one  end  to  the  distance  of  an  inch  to  a  bright  red-heat,  and  let  it 
cool  slowly.  The  portion  heated  red-hot  will  be  no  longer  elastic,  but 
when  bent  or  twisted  in  any  direction,  remains  so.     It  is  now  pliable, 

Exp,  2,  For  the  second  experiment,  the  spring  must  be  heated  as  before. 
First,  however,  provide  a  tumbler  of  water  and  place  it  near  the  lamp  in 
which  you  are  to  heat  your  spring.  If  you  have  no  Bunsen  Gas-burner, 
you  will  require  an  alcohol  lamp.  Hold  the  end  of  the  spring  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  flame  until  it  is  at  a  bright  red-heat,  and  then  dip  it  very 
suddenly  in  the  water. 

If  the  spring  was  hot  enough  and  your  hand  quick  enough  in  cooling 
it,  you  will  find  now  that  the  end  experimented  upon  possesses  neither 
flexibility  nor  elasticity  in  any  sensible  degree.  Any  attempt  to  bend  it 
will  break  it,  thus  exhibiting  its  brittleness. 

Its  hardness  is  shown  by  its  property  of  scratching  glass.  To  exhibit  it, 
take  hold  of  the  broken  portion  very  close  to  the  end ;  bear  it  firmly  against 
a  piece  of  glass,  and  draw  it  slowly  along.     It  will  make  a  distinct  scratch. 
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Exp,  3.  The  dvoistbUity  of  matter  and  the  extreme  smallness  of  an  atom 
may  be  illustrated  by  a  solution  containing  iron.  Fill,  with  clear  water, 
a  jar  capable  of  holding  two  quarts. 

Dissolve  a  piece  of  sulphate  of  iron  about  as  large  as  a  common  white 
bean,  and  add  the  solution  to  the  water  in  the  jar. 

Dissolve  a  piece  of  red  prussiate  of  potash,  about  as  large  as  a  pea,  in  a 
tablespoonful  of  water. 

Add  this  last  solution  to  the  contents  of  the  jar.  Stir  the  whole  for  a 
moment  Observe  that  the  liquid  is  distinctly  blue.  The  quantity  of 
iron  added  is  less  than  -g^  part  of  an  ounce,  and  yet  a  single  drop  of  this 
solution,  if  put  upon  white  paper,  exhibits  the  blue  color,  which  is  due 
only  to  the  presence  of  iron.  Much  less  than  the  My  millionth  part  of 
an  ounce  of  iron  is  contained  in  each  drop. 

Exp,  4.  You  may  vary  experiment  (3)  with  good  effect  by  making 
your  own  sulphate  of  iron.  In  any  porcelain  or  stoneware  cup  put  a 
single  drop  of  sulphuric  acid  and  two  or  three  drops  of  water.  To  this 
add  a  common  carpet  tack.  An  effervescence  will  ensue,  which  may  con- 
tinue for  a  minute  or  two ;  after  which,  pour  in  more  water,  an  ounce  or 
more, — ^take  out  the  tack,  which  will  be  partially  dissolved,  and  add  the 
solution  to  the  jar  of  water  as  in  Exp.  3. 

The  effect  of  these  two  experiments  is  enhanced  if  two  equal  jars  of 
water  are  provided,  and  the  iron  solution  is  added  to  one  only  while  the 
prussiate  of  potash  is  added  to  both  jars.  The  water  that  contains  no  iron 
will  not  change  its  color. 

Exp,  5.  Prepare  a  jar  of  water  as  in  No.  3.  Add  to  it  a  solution  of  sul- 
phate of  copper,  made  by  dissolving  a  crystal  of  blue  vitriol  about  as  large 
as  a  pea.  Dissolve  about  the  same  quantity  of  yellow  prussiate  of  potash 
in  a  small  quantity  of  water,  and  add  to  the  jar  containing  the  copper 
solution.     A  reddish  brown  color  is  the  immediate  result. 

Section  2. — Solution  and  Precipitation, 

The  solution  of  a  solid  in  a  liquid  is  the  perfect  union  of  the  two  bodies, 
producing  a  compound  liquid,  containing  the  solid  as  well  as  the  original 
liquid. 

We  pronounce  the  solid  dissolved  when  its  particles  are  no  longer  visi- 
ble. 

The  original  liquid  is  called  the  solvent  Water  is  a  familiar  solvent  for 
sugar ;  but,  a3  every  one  knows,  there  is  a  limit  to  the  amount  of  sugar 
that  can  be  made  to  disappear  in  a  given  amount  of  water.  When  this 
limit  is  reached,  the  solution  is  said  to  be  saturated. 

Among  the  different  solids  with  which  we  experiment,  the  extent  to 
which  they  are  severally  soluble  is  very  different     Thus  water  will  dissolve 
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more  than  one-third  of  its  own  weight  of  common  salt,  but  only  one  five- 
hundredth  of  its  weight  of  sulphate  of  lime. 

Solubility  generally  varies  with  the  temperature  of  the  solvent,  being 
generally  greater  for  the  lighter  temperatures.  More  sugar  will  dissolve  in 
hot  than  in  cold  water. 

Salt  is  an  exception  to  the  general  rule,  and  is  equally  soluble  in  hot 
and  cold  water. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  a  saturated  solution  of  sugar  will  dissolve  a 
little  salt 

When  a  chemical  change  accompanies  the  process  of  dissolving,  the 
result  is  a  ^^  Chemical  solution,**  An  illustration  is  afforded  when  iron  is 
dissolved  in  sulphuric  acid. 

In  simpU  solutions,  like  those  just  mentioned,  the  solid  may  be  recovered 
in  its  original  state  by  evaporating  the  liquid. 

In  chemical  solutions,  on  the  contrary,  the  solid  obtained  in  like  man- 
ner is  a  new  compound  body.  In  the  sulphuric  acid  and  iron  solution, 
the  solid  left  after  evaporation  is  sulphate  of  iron. 

Exp,  6.  Heat  a  small  quantity  of  water  up  to  the  boiling  point  (the 
experiment  is  best  shown  in  a  flask) ;  add  gradually  as  much  sugar  as  the 
water  will  dissolve.  It  is  now  a  saturated  solution.  Let  it  cool  slowly, 
and  the  sugar  will  begin  to  appear  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel.  This  shows 
that  hot  water  will  hold  in  solution  more  sugar  than  cold  water. 

Exp,  7.  Procure  an  alcoholic  solution  of  camphor  (called  "Spirits  of 
Camphor")  ;  a  teaspoonful  is  enough  for  the  purpose.  Observe  that  it  is 
a  clear  solution.  Empty  it  into  a  wine-glass  full  of  clear  water.  The  cam- 
phor appears  at  once  as  a  white  pulpy  mass. 

This  gum,  like  many  others,  is  soluble  in  alcohol  but  insoluble  in  water.  • 

Exp,  8.  An  easy  example  of  chemical  solution  is  afforded  by  pouring 
upon  a  small  scrap  of  zinc,  some  dilute  sulphuric  acid  (about  eight  times 
as  much  water  as  acid).  The  experiment  may  be  performed  in  a  test 
tube.     The  bulk  of  the  piece  of  zinc  may  be  about  one-tenth  of  the  liquid. 

After  the  effervescence  has  ceased,  set  it  away  for  some  hours.  Cr}'stals 
of  sulphate  of  zinc  (white  vitriol)  will  appear. 

When  solutions  of  different  substances  are  mixed,  if  they  contain  to- 
gether the  constituents  of  some  insoluble  compound,  the  latter  will  appear 
in  fine  particles  throughout  the  liquid.  This  phenomenon  is  called  pre- 
cipilationy  and  the  accumulated  solid  particles  a  precipUaie,  It  is  some- 
times produced  by  effecting  a  change  in  the  character  of  the  solvent 
Experiment  No.  7  affords  an  illustration  of  this. 

Precipitation  and  solution  are  both  exhibited  in  the  following  experi- 
ments. 

Exp.  9.  Dissolve  in  half  a  wine-glass  of  water  as  much  chloride  of  mer- 
cury (corrosive  sublimate)  as  would  equal  half  the  bulk  of  a  pea. 
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Dissolve  also  in  about  twice  the  above  quantity  of  water  some  crystals 
of  iodide  of  potassium,  whose  bulk  together  shall  be  about  five  or  six  times 
that  of  the  chloride  of  mercury. 

Add  gradually  the  iodide  solution  to  the  other.  A  precipitate  will  be 
formed,  at  first  yellowish,  then  changing  with  more  or  less  rapidity  to  a 
bright  vermilion.  This  new  compound  is  the  iodide  of  mercury.  Con- 
tinue to  add  the  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium,  and  the  red  precipitate 
will  be  entirely  dissolved.  The  iodide  of  mercury,  which  was  formed  by 
the  union  of  the  iodine  fi-om  one  solution  with  the  mercury  of  the  other, 
is  insoluble  in  water ;  but,  as  this  experiment  proves,  it  is  soluble  in  iodide 
of  potassium.  The  solution,  moreover,  when  complete,  shows  no  trace 
of  the  bright  color  of  the  precipitate. 

This  experiment  may  be  varied  by  using  a  small  portion  of  the  iodide 
of  potassium  and  a  larger  quantity  of  chloride  of  mercury.  Add  the 
chloride  solution  slowly  to  the  iodide  until  the  red  precipitate  is  produced 
and  redissolved  as  before. 

Exp,  10.  Prepare  some  lime-water  by  allowing  a  piece  of  common 
quicklime  as  large  as  an  e^  to  stand  in  a  quart  of  water  for  a  day.  A 
white  film  will  probably  be  found  on  the  surface.  Pour  off  the  clear 
liquid  for  use  :  it  will  keep  indefinitely  in  a  corked  bottle. 

To  a  wine-glass  full  of  lime-water  add  about  twice  as  much  water ;  the 
whole  in  a  tall  glass  :  a  beer-glass  is  about  the  right  dimensions  and  shape. 
Now  insert  a  tube  or  a  pipe-stem  nearly  to  the  bottom  of  the  liquid,  and 
blow  through  it  for  some  time.  The  lime-water  will  soon  present  a  milky 
appearance.  This  is  owing  to  the  presence  of  carbonic  acid  gas  in  the 
breath,  which  forms  carbonate  of  lime  in  the  solution.  If  the  process  is 
continued  for  some  time,  the  water  will  again  become  clear.  This  is 
owing  to  the  fact  that  water  will  hold  carbonic  acid  gas  in  solution,  and 
the  solution  is  capable  of  dissolving  carbonate  of  lime. 

Exp,  II.  To  obtain  the  result  of  experiment  (lo)  more  rapidly,  prepare 
a  bottle  with  a  cork  and  glass  tube  bent  twice,  so  as  to  form  a  letter  U. 
Insert  one  branch  of  the  tube  in  the  cork. 

In  the  bottle  put  some  pieces  of  marble,  and  water  enough  to  partially 
or  quite  cover  the  pieces. 

Add  either  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid  until  a  brisk  effervescence 
begins,  then  put  in  the  cork  and  place  the  other  branch  of  the  tube  in  the 
lime-water,  prepared  as  in  the  last  experiment  The  result  will  be  accom- 
plished as  in  Exp.  lo,  but  more  rapidly. 

In  this  experiment  the  tube  that  passes  through  the  cork  should  not 
reach  the  liquid  in  the  bottle. 

In  the  absence  of  a  bent  glass  tube  use  a  straight  one,  and  conduct  the 
gas  through  a  rubber  tube. 

The  common  soda  used  in  cooking,  may  be  substituted  for  the  marble. 
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SELF-EDUCATION  OF  TEACHERS. 

TO  teach  for  three  or  four  years  will  probably  prove  beneficial  to  any 
competent  person.  The  novelty  of  the  sphere  will  retain  its  fresh- 
ness comparatively  well,  for  that  length  of  time.  The  ancient  sa3ring, 
discimus  docendo,  will  continue  to  have  force.  Suggestions  of  new  ideas 
will  not  feil.to  meet  the  teacher  in  the  yearly  round.  Pupil  development 
will  not,  in  that  time,  come  to  be  the  fixed  standard  from  which  to  judge 
of  human  capacity.  The  childlike  will  not,  by  the  law  of  imitativeness, 
make  the  teacher's  character  childish.  Insight  into  the  needs  of  pupil- 
character,  for  its  regulation,  will  not  settle  upon  lifeless  and  arbitrary 
truisms  to  be  doled  out,  well  or  ill-stated  as  ''wise  saws  and  modem 
instances"  to  "young  teachers"  in  private  talk,  or  fi-om  the  lecture-stand. 
It  will  do  any  young  person  good,  we  say,  to  teach  three  or  four  years  after 
graduating.  The  process  will  give  opportunity  for  a  grand  review  of 
studies,  and  communication  will  open  up  views  never  before  within  ken. 

But  beyond  this  brief  period  lies  the  imminent  risk  of  becoming  stulti- 
fied and  mechanized.  The  teacher  is  apt  to  move  in  a  circle.  Year  after 
year  he  is  drawn  into  the  same  round  of  attention  to  a  circumscribed 
variety  of  duties  which  at  length  lose  their  novelty  and  life,  and  produce  a 
reflex  action  upon  him  to  make  him  lifeless  and  stale. 

We  deal  in  fects.  Our  object  is  not  to  smooth  over,  but  to  find  relieC 
Something  ought  to  be  done  to  change  the  line  of  the  teacher's  tread,  out 
of  the  circle  into  directness.  He  needs  to  go  on,  ever  on,  through  regions 
ever  new,  toward  the  unreachable  horizon.  And  not  for  his  sake  alone, 
but  for  the  sake  of  the  young  generation  that  comes  under  his  direction. 
Where  men  tread  ever  in  a  circle,  we  may  be  sure  that  there  is  something 
wrong  which  may  be  righted. 

In  the  case  of  the  teacher,  we  believe  that  the  righting  will  be  found  to 
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consist  in  the  study  of  the  laws  of  the  mind  in  relation  to  its  receptivity 
and  development,  the  laws  which  determine  the  growth  of  the  body,  the 
right  training  of  the  bodily  powers  and  senses,  and  finally,  the  needs  of 
the  world  of  men.  These  must  be  recognized,  and  systematized  and 
regarded  in  teaching,  as  they  never  have  been  by  the  mass  of  teachers,  nor 
ever  will  be  until  teachers,  as  a  class,  cease  to  consider  themselves  com- 
petent to  teach  as  soon  as  they  know  what  is  in  the  text-books  they  expect 
to  use ;  and  are  no  longer  satisfied  with  plodding  their  little  round,  year 
after  year,  as  thoughtlessly  as  a  mill-horse  turning  a  mill. 

It  is  vain  to  look  to  Normal  Schools  for  the  needed  reform — at  least,  at 
present  Their  true  work  they  have  scarcely  yet  begun.  They  must  be 
academies,  consequently  cannot  be  true  Normal  Schools.  They  cannot 
develop  and  teach  the  philosophy  of  education,  so  long  as  their  time  is 
taken  up  with  teaching  text-books.  Nor  would  pupils,  ignorant  of  the 
elements  of  instruction  and  the  simplest  methods  of  teaching  (and  of  such 
a  class  are  Normal  students  usually),  be  competent  to  consider  the  philoso- 
phy of  human  development,  if  the  Normal  professors  were  competent  to 
teach  it  The  time  will  come,  we  trust,  when  Normal  Schools  will  be 
able  to  do  this  their  true  work ;  meanwhile  the  young  teacher  (and  the 
old  too,  for  that  matter)  who  aspires  to  be  a  true  teacher,  must  work  out 
his  own  prof^ional  culture  by  his  own  investigations.  As  a  contributor 
to  a  late  number  of  the  Michigan  Teacher  remarks : 

**  Teachers  must  readmoTQ,  think  more,  inuesiigate  more.  Educational 
works,  both  books  and  periodicals,  should  be  sought  after,  read,  digested, 
and  their  thoughts  carefiilly  weighed,  tested,  and  appropriated.  No  one 
can  be  a  respectable  teacher  unless  he  be  a  growing  teacher ;  he  cannot 
grtm  xmless  he  think  and  study;  and  the  very  best  thought-food  for  the 
teacher,  especially  the  inexperienced  one,  is  the  printed  experience,  ob- 
servation, and  reflection  of  his  seniors  in  the  profession — ^just  as  in  law, 
medicine,  theology,  and  everything  else,  that  has  enough  worth  and  merit 
to  be  respectable  and  respected.  It  is  a  shame  to  any  teacher  not  to  read 
several  educational  periodicals  :  it  is  a  greater  shame  to  the  beginner  not 
to  begin  with  laying  in  a  store  of  educational  supplies  in  the  nature  of 
educational  books  on  which  to  live  (professionally)  and  grow ;  it  is  a 
shame  to  every  teacher  not  to  be  gathering  around  him  an  educational 
library  as  a  kind  of  professional  treasure-house  whence  he  may  on  occasion 
bring  forth  treasures  new  and  old." 
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VASSAR  COLLEGE, 

IN  the  Pacific  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal  of  last  November  we  find 
the  following,  in  an  editorial  headed,  "Vassar  College — ^Water  cure 
and  Water  kill." 

"We  have  conversed  with  several  ladies,  recently  from  the  College,  who 
coniplain  of  the  severe  hydropathic  discipline  to  which  they  were  subjected 
while  there.  The  establishment  was  under  the  medical  charge  of  a  female 
hydropathist,  and  we  suppose  continues  to  be  so.  Our  unfortunates  were 
placed  in  a  warm  sitting-bath,  after  which  the  cold  douche  was  applied  to 
the  back,  followed  by  frictions.  The  cold  douche  was  used  habitually, 
and  in  the  extreme  cold  of  winter ;  and  the  shock  produced  by  it  is  spoken 
of  by  the  ladies  as  painfully  severe.  They  add,  that  a  large  number  of  the 
pupils  leave  the  institution  with  a  'weak  back,'  and  that  it  is  a  subject  of 
common  remark  among  them  as  the  result  of  the  hydropathic  treatment 
We  see  no  reason  to  doubt  the  truth  of  the  statement.  There  can  be  no 
question  of  the  veracity  or  the  intelligence  of.  those  who  make  it,  nor  is 
there  any  perceptible  reason  why  their  judgment  should  be  mistrusted  in 
regard  to  the  causie  and  effect  Neither  is  it  surprising  that  the  treatment 
should  produce  all  the  results  ascribed  to  it  The  matter  is  of  importance, 
and  demands  a  thorough  investigation.  Of  latter  years,  the  hygiene  of 
education,  so  to  speak,  has  been  studied  and  improved,  and,  one  might 
think,  almost  perfected.  But  here  is  a  popular  institution,  one  of  the 
largest  in  this  or  any  other  country,  near  a  metropolitan  centre  of  intelli- 
gence, in  which  girls  are  subjected  to  a  regular  system  of  torture  by 
authority  of  a  somewhat  fashionable  procrustean  specialty,  and  crippled 
probably  for  life,  in  some  degree.  The  case  may  not  be  as  bad  as  we 
have  represented,  but  it  is  evident  that  a  gross  abuse  exists,  which  should 
be  rectified.  If  so  much  could  be  said  of  an  educational  institution  under 
regular  medical  supervision,  we  should  hear  the  cry  of  murder  from  thou- 
sands of  throats  which  are  piped  to  the  note  of  reform." 

That  young  ladies  could  be  "subjected  to  a  regular  system  of  torture*' 
in  a  school  like  Vassar  College,  seemed  to  us  almost  incredible :  yet  we 
felt  that  a  charge  of  so  grave  a  character,  coming  from  such  a  source,  and 
evidently  made  in  good  faith,  should  not  be  passed  by  without  investiga- 
tion. If  true,  it  would  be  but  justice  to  the  pupils  and  their  parents  to 
give  proof  of  it,  and  to  demand  a  reform  in  the  management  of  the  Insti- 
tution. If  false,  justice  to  the  college  required  a  refutation  of  the  charge, 
from  a  source  not  in  any  way  liable  to  be  prejudiced  in  the  matter.  We 
have  therefore  made  many  inquiries  among  those  most  likely  to  know  of, 
and  least  likely  to  palliate,  such  a  "gross  abuse,"  and  are  happy  to  say 
that  we  have  discovered  nothing  whatever  to  justify  the  charge,  and  nothing 
whereon  to  base  it — except,  it  may  be,  the  simple  &ct  that  the  physician 
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in  charge  "prescribes  a  good  deal  of  water;"  or,  in  other  words,  she 
requires  the  girls,  when  well,  to  take  a  bath  once  or  twice  a  week,  in  warm 
or  cold  water  as  they  may  prefer ;  and  extra  baths  in  warm  water,  when 
sick.  If  the  cold  douche  is  ''used  habitually,  and  in  the  extreme  cold  of 
winter,"  it  never  came  to  the  knowledge  of  our  informants.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  the  statement  that  *'  a  large  number  of  the  pupils  leave  the 
institution  with  a  'weak  back,'  and  that  it  is  a  subject  of  common  remark 
among  them  as  the  result  of  hydropathic  treatment"  Delicate  pupils,  the 
surest  to  know  of  and  to  suffer  from  injudicious  medical  treatment,  assure 
us  that  they  have  no  knowledge,  either  by  personal  experience  or  by  hear- 
say, of  anything  of  the  kind.  Possibly  a  large  number  of  weak-backed 
girls  have  left  the  college  since  its  establishment  "Weak  back"  is  no 
uncommon  complaint ;  and  with  yearly  classes  of  three  or  four  hundred 
young  ladies,  it  would  require  more  skilful  selection  than  any  school  is 
prepared  to  make,  not  to  receive  and  dismiss  some  cases  of  the  sort 

However  that  may  be,  we  are  confident  that  the  case  is  not  as  bad  as  the 
Editors  of  the  Journal  have  represented ;  and  that  it  is  not  "evident  that 
a  gross  abuse  exists"  at  Vassar  College. 


CHIPS  FROM  SCHOOL  EXAMINATIONS. 

AMONG  the  really  awful  facts  disclosed  by  the  English  Schools'  In- 
quiring Commission,  are  some  which,  in  spite  of  the  sad  condition 
of  things  which  they  reveal,  are  exquisitely  comical.  The  richest  develop- 
ment of  the  latter,  is  to  be  found  in  the  reports  of  examinations.  For 
example,  take  the  following  from  an  examination  of  a  class  in  Geography 
from  an  "Upper  Class"  Girls'  School.  The  questions  were  on  a  half 
year's  work  on  the  United  States,  Scodand,  and  Ireland.  The  answers 
are  as  rich  as  any  obtained  at  Cornell  University  last  fell.  Of  course  we 
pick  the  worst  ones. 

"United  States  is  remarkable  for  its  ruins.  Each  State  manages  its 
own  affairs ;  has  a  Consul-General  appointed  by  the  people,  and  a  Gov- 
ernor by  the  queen.  Each  State  has  a  king  chosen  by  the  people,  and  a 
House  of  Commons  and  Lords." 

"  The  Capital  of  the  United  States  is  Mexicon.  It  is  governed  by  a 
queen,  a  council,  and  two  representatives.  It  is  ver}'  subject  to  earth- 
quakes, and  all  the  houses  are  built  low  in  consequence. " 
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.  "The  population  of  Scotland  is  2,300,000  square  miles"  (repeated  by 

two  others  toiidtm  verbis), 

"The  religion  of  Scotland  is  Protestant,  and  the  people  are  Catholics." 
"  One  quarter  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  globe  live  in  Scotland.    Oats  are 

the  fiivorite  food  of  the  people." 

"The  climate  of  Scotland  is  in  a  very  thriving  condition." 

"Ireland  is  nice  and  clean  in  some  places,  and  dirty  in  others.     It 

exports  tallow  candles  and  cork." 

"  Ireland  is  flat :  the  occupation  of  the  people  is  to  dig  potatoes.     Its 

ports  are  Aberdeen  and  Dundee,  and  it  exports  fish." 

« 

If  anything  could  beat  the  foregoing,  it  was  the  spelling  of  a  hopeful 

eleven  years  old,  found  in  a  boys'  school.     This  is  the  way  he  did  it,  the 

occasion  evidently  being  a  "dictation  exercise." 

"The  Arabs  have  all  been  wondering  tribes,  and  have  dell  in  tenests 
amid  the  trackls  dersts  which  coverer  a  large  porteon  of  their  contry. 
There  erly  history  is  very  imperfectly  knon.  The  first  event  that  is  wort 
recording  was  the  birt  of  Mahomet.  This  took  place  at  Mecce  a  satiy  on 
the  border  of  the  red  sea  in  the  year  570  of  the  Cinatien  era.  Till  the 
age  of  tewlve  Mahomet  was  a  Coaml  drive  in  the  dester.  He  after  was 
spent  much  of  his  time  in  Solude.  His  dwelling  was  a  losome  cave  weri 
he  pretened  to  be  employed  in  pray  and  mtation.  When  he  was  forter 
yeary  old  he  set  up  for  a  prothp." 

We  presume  that  the  little  fellow  got  no  credit  for  his  spelling  of  the  last 

word.     He  certainly  ought  to  have  received  one  for  originalitj'. 
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THE  MONTH. 

EDUCATION  is  receiving  as  usual  a  liberal  share  of  attention  in 
the  messages  of  the  different  State  Governors.  Of  course,  these 
documents,  being  written  firom  a  complimentary,  rather  than  a  statistical 
point  of  view,  it  is  not  reasonable  to  expect  much  information  from  them. 
Yet  a  few  hints  of  the  condition  and  prospects  of  Education  in  the  different 
States  may  be  gathered  from  them. 

Massachusetts. — Governor  ClaflSn  sets  out  with  assuring  us  that  The 
Fathers  of  Massachusetts  regarded  the  education  of  every  citizen  as  one  of 
the  first  objects  to  be  promoted  by  a  free  people  :  a  somewhat  threadbare 
statement,  which  the  people  of  Massachusetts  are  never  tired  of  hearing. 
Then  he  sketches  briefly  or  rather  hints  at  the  progress  of  the  schools 
since  the  establishment  of  th*  Board  of  Education ;  finally  reaching  the 
feet  that  the  school  appropriation  last  year  amounted  to  $2,635,744,  an 
increase  over  1867  of  $280,268.     This  increase  is  nearly  one  dollar  for 
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each  child  in  the  State,  over  five  and  under  fifteen  years  of  age.  The 
whole  amount  granted  is  nearly  ten  dollars  for  every  child  of  school  age. 
For  the  erection  and  repairs  of  school-houses,  there  was  paid  the  sum  of 
$1,495,573.  Gov.  ClafSn,  like  his  predecessor,  finds  fault  with  the  wages 
paid  to  teachers— especially  with  the  diflference  between  the  wages  of  male 
and  female  teachers.  "While  our  women  are  so  poorly  paid  for  this 
service,"  he  says,  "we  can  expect  no  great  proficiency  in  teaching  on  their 
part,  nor  that  they  will  pursue  this  occupation  for  any  considerable  length 
of  time. "  The  average  monthly  pay  of  male  teachers  is  $72. 93  ;  of  female 
teachers,  $27.84.  The  experiment  of  placing  women  on  school  com- 
mittees having  been  successful,  the  Governor  recommends  an  amendment 
of  the  law  so  as  to  allow  women  to  be  appointed  as  trustees  and  inspectors 
of  correctionary  institutions  which  contain  young  children ;  especially  the 
Industrial  School  at  Lancaster. 

New  York. — Governor  Hoffman  says  but  little  of  the  schools ;  that 
little,  however,  is  of  the  most  encouraging  character.  The  number  of 
children  of  school  age,  in  the  State,  is  1,464,424.  The  number  reported 
as  at  school  some  part  of  the  year  1868,  was  971,512.  The  number  of 
teachers  employed  twenty-eight  weeks  or  more,  was  16,580,  of  whom 
1 2, 780  were  women,  and  5,  %%i  were  men.  The  public  money  to  be 
apportioned  the  coming  year  is  $2,520,000.  Since  the  school-tax  was 
increased  three-fourths  to  one  and  one-fourth  of  a  mill,  and  the  schools 
made  entirely  fi-ee,  the  attendance  has  greatly  increased.  Two  new  Nor- 
mal Schools  will  be  opened  the  present  year,  and  two  more  in  1870. 

Pennsylvania. — Governor  Geary  gives  the  following  school  statistics  for 
the  past  year :  School  Districts,  1918  ;  schools,  13,766,  of  which  2,382  are 
graded;  Teachers,  16,771;  pupils,  800,515  ;  cost  of  tuition,  $3,273,269  ; 
the  total  expense  of  schools,  school-houses,  etc.,  $6,200,538,  making 
$7.74^  for  each  pupil ;  average  yearly  wages  of  teachers,  $195. 17.  These 
figures  show  a  slight  improvement  on  last  year,  except  in  the  item  of  ex- 
penditures on  school-houses.  In  this  the  increase  is  lai^ge, — over  a  mill- 
ion of  dollars.  The  governor  calls  the  attention  of  the  Legislature  to  the 
fiict  that  large  numbers  of  children  in  the  State,  between  6  and  16  years^ 
of  age,  do  not  attend  school  of  any  kind.  The  non-attendants  belong 
chiefly  in  the  cities.  Over  twenty  thousand  are  found  in  Philadelphia 
alone.     The  number  in  the  State  he  estimates  at  not  less  than  75,000. 
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How  far  this  is  the  result  of  insufficient  accommodation  is  not  stated. 
Two  new  Normal  Schools  will  probably  go  into  operation  this  year,— one 
.  at  Bloomington,  Columbia  Co.,  the  other  at  California,  Washington  Co 
The  Soldiers'  Orphans'  Schools  are  said  to  be  in  good  condition,  and  im- 
proving. In  all,  there  are  3,431  soldiers'  orphans  who  are  supported 
and  educated  by  the  State,  at  a  weekly  expense  of  $2.65^  each.  The 
Agricultural  College  is  to  be  reconstructed,  and  three  model  and  experi- 
mental farms  purchased  for  them  in  different  parts  of  the  State.  The 
Faculty  of  the  college  has  been  reorganized  and  the  course  of  study  re- 
modelled. 
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NEW  JERSEY.  — We  have  been  favored  with  the  financial  statistics  of 
the  schools  of  New  Jersey  for  the  past  year,  in  advance  of  the  pub- 
lication of  the,  Superintendent's  annual  report  If  the  schools  have 
advanced  in  merit,  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  expenditures  for  them, 
the  State  has  good  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  year's  work.  The  strictly 
educational  statistics  we  shall  give  as  soon  as  we  can  get  them.  The  State 
appropriation  for  1868  amounted  to  $1,313,358, — an  increase  over  1867 
of  $417,423,  the  gain  being  mainly  in  district  tax.  The  voluntary  school 
tax  for  1868  was  $1,140,142, — more  than  double  the  amount  ever  before 
raised  in  any  year  previous  to  1867.  There  has  been  a  very  rapid  increase 
in  this  voluntary  tax  since  1866,  giving  evidence  of  a  rapidly  increasing 
interest  in  education  among  the  people.  During  the  ten  years,  from  1857 
to  1866,  the  gain  was  $317,185;  from  1866  to  1867,  it  was  $278,068; 
fix)m  1867  to  1868,  it  was  $355,412.  If  there  is  a  like  increase  next  year 
in  those  localities  which  most  need  it,  it  is  believed  that  all  the  schools  in 
the  State  can  be  made  entirely  free.  The  increase  in  the  amount  of  money 
raised  for  building  and  repairing  school-houses  is  still  more  remarkable ; 
the  sum  raised  for  these  purposes  being  $805,581— over  seven  thousand 
dollars  more  than  was  raised  for  these  purposes  during  the  preceding  four- 
teen years,  and  eight  times  as  much  as  was  ever  before  raised  in  any  one 
year.  The  State  Normal  School  and  its  dependencies,  the  Model  and  the 
Preparatory  School,  are  steadily  increasing  in  popularity.  The  first  had  an 
attendance  last  year  of  259  ;  the  second,  555  ;  the  third,  302 — altogether, 
1 1 16.  The  property  of  this  institution  is  valued  at  $250,000,  on  which 
there  is  an  encumbrance  of  $23,000.  Connected  with  the  Normal  Scho<d 
is  a  boarding-hall,  which  accommodates  130  lady  boarders.  The  cost 
of  board  is  only  $3. 50  a  week,  including  fuel  and  light  The  boarding 
arrangements  are  said  to  be  completely  successful. 

MILWAUKEE. — ^The  school  population  of  this  city,  Aug.  31,  i86S«- 
was  ai,66o,  an  increase  for  the  year  of  i,  525.  The  increase  in  the  nmii^' 
ber  enrolled  in  the  schools  was  considerably  greater,  being  eleven  per  oen^. 


In  the  average  Dumber  belonging  to  the  schools,  the  increase  was  over 
twelve  per  cent,  while  in  the  daily  average  attendance  it  was  over  niiieteen 
per  cent  This  shows  a  commendable  improvement  in  the  efficiency  of 
the  schools.  So  far,  good  :  but  against  this  we  must  place  the  feet  that 
nearly  a  third  of  the  children  of  the  city  do  not  attend  any  school,  pub- 
lic or  private.  This  is  clearly  the  fault  of  the  city,  not  of  the  schools. 
The  Superintendent  says,  **No  sooner  is  a  school-house  erected,  than  it 
it  filled  with  pupils. "  About  half  the  non-attending  children  are  estimated 
to  be  engaged  in  some  kind  of  employment  The  rest  are  "roving 
about  the  streets."  In  view  of  the  necessity  of  doing  something  to  bring 
these  children  into  the  schools,  the  Superintendent  asks,  "Do  we  need  a 
compulsory  law ?"  "Certainly  not,"  he  replies,  "until  we  can  provide 
for  those  seeking  accommodation  in  our  schools. "  On  another  page,  he 
says  :  "When  the  school  census  shows  hundreds  of  children  not  attend- 
ing school,  and  the  school  reports  show  hundreds  of  vacant  seats  in  our 
school-houses,  then  will  be  the  time  to  advocate  the  passage  of  a  compul- 
sory law  of  attendance — a  contingency,  we  think,  not  likely  to  occur  in 
our  day.  If  the  city  will  provide  school-houses,  and  the  Board  employ 
teachers,  we  have  no  doubts  regarding  the  pupils."  This,  to  our  mind, 
is  the  best  answer  that  can  be  given  to  the  advocates  of  compulsory 
attendance,  throughout  the  country. 

The  census  gives  8, 104  as  the  number  of  children  attending  public 
schools,  and  5,125  attending  private  schools.  Reports  of  teachers  show 
that  the  number  enrolled  in  the  public  schools  was  10,481.  The  reports 
of  private  schools  give  6,409.  Of  the  number  enrolled  in  the  public 
schools,  about  fifty-six  per  cent  were  in  actual,  daily  attendance.  As- 
suming the  same  per  cent  as  the  actual  daily  attendance  upon  the  private 
schools,  there  would  have  been  3,587  :  making  the  number  in  actual  daily 
attendance  at  schools  of  all  kinds,  9, 500 :  that  is,  40  per  cent  of  the 
entire  school  populatioru 

The  cost  of  the  public  schools  last  year  was  $73,819.  The  cost  of 
instruction  was  $7.04  a  pupil — estimated  on  the  basis  of  enrollment 
Estimated  on  the  daily  attendance,  it  was  $12.62.  This  includes  the 
High  School.  Exclusive  of  the  High  School,  the  cost  was  $6.81  on  the 
former  and  $12.27  on  ^^^  latter  basis.  This  is  an  increase  of  36  cents  a 
child  on  the  number  enrolled ;  and  a  decrease  of  twelve  cents  a  child  on 
the  daily  attendance — the  result  of  increased  regularity  of  attendance.  The 
good  sense  of  Superintendent  Pomeroy  is  shown  in  his  remarks  concern- 
ing primary  schools  and  primary  teachers,  as  well  as  in  the  matter  of 
attendance.  Indeed,  his  views  on  this  point  are  so  eminendy  sensible,  that 
we  here  present  them  for  the  consideration  of  school  officers  : 

"We  are  decidedly  in  favor  of  paying  our  primary  teachers  better  wages 
than  in  the  other  departments,  and  then  demanding  experience  as  a  quali- 
fication. The  primary  schools  are  the  basis  of  our  whole  s>'stem  ;  thor- 
ough work  here  tells  throughout  the  whole  course.  Teaching,  like  other 
professions,  is  learned  by  experience ;  but  the  mistakes  of  a  tyro  in  the 
profession  are  more  serious  in  the  results  when  made  in  our  primary 
schools,  than  in  departrnents  where  the  pupils  are  older.  Too  much 
time  is  lost  by  our  Grammar  and  High  School  teachers  in  doing  work 
that  has  been  poorly  done  by  our  Primary  teachers,  simply  from  want  of 
aperience.  Teachers,  to  do  good  work,  must  not  only  love  their  call- 
iaf — ha>ie  their  heart  and  soul  m  the  woric,  hut  must  also  know  how  to 
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^o  their  work  ;  and  the  Primary  Schools  are  not  the  proper  places  for  them 
to  Icam  in.  It  would  be  better  for  our  schools  to  place  our  new  teachers 
in  the  Grammar  Departments,  and  let  them  work  up  to  the  Primaiy 
Grades." 

SPAIN. — Curious  ideas  are  prevalent  about  the  state  of  education  in 
Spain.  John  Arthur  Roebuck's  ''Dumb-founded  Spaniard"  has  become 
one  of  the  standard  epithets  of  the  language,  but  the  belief  that  the  Span- 
iards are  a  peculiarly  uneducated  people,  without  schools  or  means  of  im- 
provement, is  as  exaggerated  as  it  is  popular.  Evidence  of  this  £dlacy 
may  be  found  in  The  Annual  0/ Public  Instruction^  issued  some  time  ago 
by  the  office  of  Public  Instruction  at  Madrid.  In  the  number  and  anti- 
quity of  its  universities,  Spain  is  behind  few  countries  in  Europe.  There 
are  at  present,  in  working  order  in  Spain— or  were  previous  to  the  revolu- 
tion— 10  universities  for  general  education,  1 1  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of 
ike  fine  artSy  i  for  music,  2  for  manufactures^  i  for  diplomacy,  5  for  com- 
mercty  1 7  for  navigation.  Some  of  these  probably  do  not  rank  higher  than 
our  so-called  universities,  corresponding  to  the  high  schools  of  other 
countries.  These  statistics  show  the  attention  paid  to  superior  education. 
Primary  education  is  not  neglected,  if  we  judge  from  the  number  of  ele- 
mentary schools — 27,000.  The  training  of  teachers  is  carefully  attended 
to,  77  Normal  schools  being  devoted  to  the  task.  The  libraries  are  exceed- 
ingly rich  ;  that  of  Madrid  contains  300,000  volumes  ;  Central  University 
300,000;  Barcelona,  136,000;  Salamanca,  55,000;  Palma  and  Majorca, 
35,000  ;  Mahon,  1 1,000  ;  and  other  Libraries,  making  a  total  of  i,  166, 595 
volumes.  In  the  archives  of  Simancus  there  are  70, 278  packets  of  manu- 
scripts, and  in  that  of  Alcala  de  Henares  35,160.  A  grant  of  23,000,000 
of  reals  is  made  by  the  government  for  the  support  of  this  educational 
system,  in  addition  to  the  communal  provision  of  110,000,000  reals: 
equal  in  all  to  about  $1,330,000. 

ENGLAND. — ^The  University  of  Cambridge  has  followed  the  example 
of  the  University  of  London  in  determining  to  institute  examinations 
of  women.  The  Syndicate  appointed  to  conduct  the  examinations  of 
students,  not  members  of  the  University,  having  reported  that  examina- 
tions, for  the  purpose  of  testing  the  higher  Education  of  women  above  the 
age  of  eighteen,  might  be  undertaken  by  the  University  without  inconve- 
nience, and  recommended  that  such  examinations  be  held  at  suitable 
times  and  places,  the  Senate  adopted  the  report  without  opposition. 
Every  candidate  is  to  be  examined  in  religious  knowledge,  unless  she 
declares  her  objection  in  writing.  Certificates  will  be  granted,  but  no 
name  or  class-lists  published.     The  scheme  is  to  be  tried  for  three  years. 

The  Annual  Blue  Book  shows  that  the  number  of  children  in  England 
and  Wales,  who  were  in  **  average"  attendance  during  1867,  in  schools 
inspected,  and  aided  by  government  grants,  was  911,681,  or  about  4-J- 
per  cent  of  the  population.  This  number  does  not  include  children 
attending  workhouse  and  reformatory  schools.  It  appears  from  the 
returns  made  to  the  House  of  Commons  at  its  last  session,  that  there  is 
room  in  the  schools,  which  have  received  Government  aid,  for  nearly  twice 
as  many  children  as  regulariy  make  use  of  them.  .  \ 

RUSSL\  is  very  careful  of  the  minds  and  morals  of  her  Polish  pupils ; 
but  strange  to  say,  they  do  everything  to  thwart  her  benevolent  pur^oi^^:^ 
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But  Russia  is  powerful  and  persistent ;  and,  judging  from  the  spirit  of  her 
policy  in  Poland  as  recently  exhibited  by  the  Curator  of  the  Educational 
district  of  Vilna,  in  Lithuania,  it  will  be  a  wonder  if  she  does  not  succeed 
in  effecting — perhaps  more  than  she  desires.  That  gentleman  declares, 
in  a  series  of  articles  in  the  local  official  journal,  that  the  steps  hitherto 
taken  for  Russifying  Lithuania,  by  forbidding  the  use  of  Polish  in  the 
schools,  and  confiscating  all  Polish  prayer-books,  are  not  sufficient  for 
their  purpose ;  and  that  **  unless  the  Polish  youths  are  entirely  removed 
from  the  influence  of  their  parents,  there  can  be  no  real  Russification." 
*  *  The  pupils, "  he  adds,  * '  pass  only  five  hours  of  the  day  in  the  schools ; 
during  the  remainder  of  the  time,  and  on  holidays,  they  are  in  contact 
with  the  pernicious  Polish  element  All  the  good  principles  which  are 
inculcated  into  them  at  school,  are  lost  in  conversing  with  their  fathers  and 
mothers  in  Polish.  These  imprudent  parents  do  not  understand  what  a 
demoralizing  (?)  influence  they  exercise  on  their  children."  He  there- 
fore recommends,  as  a  preliminary  measure,  that  all  children  except  those 
who  live  with  their  parents,  should,  after  the  hours  of  study,  be  placed 
under  the  surveillance  of  committees  composed  of  educational  officials, 
and  should  be  allowed  to  board  only  with  persons  provided  with  certificates 
from  the  authorities  **  of  good  political  conduct" 

JAPAN. — ^The  Japanese  women  have  more  attention  paid  to  their  edu- 
cation than  is  usually  bestowed  upon  the  instruction  of  the  female  sex  in 
other  Eastern  countries.  For  the  lower  class  there  exist  what  may  be 
termed  primary  schools,  where  both  boys  and  girls  are  taught  together. 
At  a  proper  age  the  boys  are  drafted  off"  to  separate  schools  to  pass  through 
a  definite  course  of  study,  and  the  girls  are  instructed  in  domestic  matters. 

The  accomplishments  of  painting  and  music  and  poetry  are  taught  to 
women  of  the  higher  classes,  as  well  as  to  those  whose  only  object  is  to 
attract  attention.  There  are  dramatic,  historical,  and  poetic  works  written 
by  women,  which  command  as  much  attention  as  those  written  by  men. 
This,  of  course,  evidences  an  amount  of  mental  culture,  in  Japanese 
women,  nearly  if  not  equal  to  that  of  the  other  sex.  The  possession  of 
the  power  of  literary  composition  among  Japanese  women  is  of  very  an- 
cient date  ;  for  we  find  poems  written  by  them  among  popular  collections 
which  go  back  to  very  ancient  times.  For  instance,  Jito  wTOte  the  second 
Ode  in  a  number  gathered  together  by  Telk,  who  died  a.  d.  1241.  Her 
mother  was  the  daughter  of  a  nobleman.  Jito  married  the  Emperor  Ten 
Mu,  and  after  his  death  assumed  the  government  in  the  year  a.  d.  702. 

So,  again,  we  hear  of  mother  and  daughter,  high  in  rank,  who  both 
possessed  so  much  poetic  talent  that,  on  some  verses  composed  by  the 
daughter  being  read  at  court,  the  audience  refused  to  believe  they  were  not 
the  mother's  production,  until  she  disavowed  having  in  any  way  assisted 
her  daughter  in  writing  them. 

These  facts,  which  can  be  relied  upon  as  authentic,  show  the  great  age 
of  these  Eastern  civilizations  compared  with  our  own ;  for  at  a  time  when 
England  was  divided  into  numerous  small  districts,  and  its  inhabitants 
engaged  in  constant  petty  warfare,  when  letters  were  preserved  only  in  the 
monasteries,  and  the  chieftains  knew  no  arts  but  those  of  the  sword,  Jap- 
anese princesses  were  composing  poems  which,  repeated  from  mouth  to 
mouth,  and  multiplied  by  the  process  of  printing,  have  been  handed  down 
to  the  present  day. 
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CURRENT  PUBLICATIONS.     ^ 

WE  have  sometimes  thought  it  would  be  a  capital  experiment, -and 
not  a  useless  one,  to  have  a  school-book  made  studiously  bad, — so 
utterly  bad  indeed  that  it  should  not  have  one  redeeming  feature —  ^ 
and  then  see  how  many  respectable  papers  and  respectable  teachers  would 
praise  it  But  we  are  beginning  to  think  that  it  would  be  a  needless 
expense.  It  would  be  impossible  to  make  a  book  containing  elements  of 
badness  which  have  not  been  already  commended.  We  have  before  us 
one  which  we  should  despair  of  rivalling,  yet  it  bears  the  imprint  of  a 
House  whose  name  has  heretofore  been  a  guarantee  of  the  good  character 
of  any  work  bearing  it ;  and  has  been  highly  praised  by  periodicals  which 
claim  to  be,  not  merely  teachers  of  ordinary  men,  but  teachers  of  teachers. 
This  fact  alone  causes  us  to  notice  so  worthless  a  thing. 

We  happen  to  know  something  of  the  history  of  the  book,  of  which  this 
much  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  state  :  a  publishing  House  in  this  city 
refused  not  merely  to  publish  the  book,  but  to  make  the  plates  at  the 
author's  expense.  They  would  not  be  party  to  the  making  of  so  bad  a 
book,  though  they  ran  no  professional  or  financial  risk  in  doing  it 

The -book  has  been  lying  on  our  table  unnoticed  for  several  months. 
We  thought  it  a  sufficient  condemnation  of  itself,  and  a  sufficient  punish- 
ment to  the  publishers  for  lending  it  their  imprint  It  seemed  impossible 
for  any  one  to  be  deceived  by  it,  notwithstanding  the  portentous  *'  LL.D." 
which  adorns  the  author's  name  on  the  titlepage — a  rare  distinction  for  a 
woman,  we  believe ;  and  we  know  that  the  author  is  a  woman.  The  plan 
of  the  work  would  be  enough  to  condemn  it,  even  if  the  execution  were 
unexceptionable ;  but  the  execution  is  worse  than  the  plan.  Left  to  itself 
it  would  fall  dead.  As  we  have  said  before,  we  should  not  notice  it  at  all, 
were  it  not  being  praised  by  respectable  periodicals,  which  seem  to  be  tiying 
to  galvanize  it  into  life. 

For  the  sake  of  justifying  our  complaints  against  the  publishers  and  the 
book-reviewers,  we  will  say  that  the  work*  is  a  cram-book  of  Geology  and 
Mineralogy,  written  by  one  who  has  no  idea  of  correct  methods  of  teach- 
ing these  subjects,  and  no  knowledge  of  the  subjects  more  recent  than  that 
contained  in  popular  works  published  a  dozen  or  twenty  years  ago.  It  is 
needless  to  say  that  there  have  been  a  few  changes  in  these  sciences  since 
that  time.  She  has  evidently  heard  of,  perhaps  read,  the  first  edition  of 
Lyeirs  Elements,  Hugh  Miller's  Testimony  of  the  Rocks,  and  Hitchcock's 
Geology  of  the  World;  but  nothing  later.  **The  fossilferous  rocks',"  she 
says,  page  24,  **are  described  under  the  following  divisions  :  Upper  Silu- 
rian, Lower  Silurian,  Devonian,  and  Permian !" — after  which,  no  more 
need  be  said  of  her  knowledge  of  this  part  of  Geology.  Fortunately  she 
does  not  say  much  of  fossilferous  rocks.  Mineralogy  is  her  stronghold. 
She  has  a  little  box  of  minerals  to  go  with  her  book,  in  which  we  found  a 
bit  of  Gypsum  labelled  **  quartz."  She  has  seen  Dana's  Mineralogy,  cer- 
tainly long  enough  to  copy,  without  owning  it,  half  a  dozen  pages  from 
liie  list  of  "American  Localities,"  but  she  has  not  studied  it  enough  to 

.  '  Hairs  Alphabet  of  Geology  :  or  First  Lessons  in  Geolo^  and  Mineralogy.     By  S.  R. 
Hall,  LL.  D.     Boston  :  Gould  &  Lincoln,  pp.  196. 


learn  how  to  name  the  commonest  minerals.  By  the  way,  a  simple  min- 
eral she  tells  us,  p.  25,  "is  ^  subsiance  having  the  same  appearance  in  every 
part.  It  is  not  a'simple  substance,"  she  says,  '*  but  when  analyzed  may  be 
reduced  to  several  elements.  The  number  of  simple  minerals  has  been 
computed  as  no  less  than  four  hundred  and  thirty-four.  Nearly  fifty  of 
them  are  metals" — ^which,  it  seems,  are  not  simple  substances,  as  has 
hitherto  been  supposed.  Her  Chemistry  is  peculiar,  and  undatable. 
There  is  nothing  else  like  it  on  record.  For  example :  Verdegris  is  a 
poisonous  oxide  of  copper. — Chromate  of  iron  is  a  combination  of  chrome 
and  iron. — Nitric  acid  is  a  white  liquid  with  a  nauseous  odor.  It  unites 
with  energy  with  most  metals,  such  as  iron,  tin^  etc. — Many  varieties  of 
sulphate  0/  iron  rapidly  decompose  when  exposed  to  the  air,  and  rocks 
containing  it  are  unsuitable  for  building-stones. — Barium  is  one  of  the 
metals  of  importance,  as  it  aids  in  forming  some  of  the  precious  stones. — 
Both  sulphuric  and  carbonic  acid  unite  with  a  base  called  strontium,  which 
is  an  oxide. — Open  where  you  will,  and  you  will  not  feiil  to  find  nonsense 
or  error,  if  not  both.  The  supplement  on  Paleontology  is  one  of  the 
strangest  hashes  ever  seen  in  a  school-book,  and  that  is  saying  a  great  deal. 
Would  a  sane  person  believe  it  possible  that  such  a  wretched  little  im- 
postor could  receive  the  approbation  of  respectable  people }  Yet  it  has 
been  praised,  and  that  too  by  the  Massachusetts  Teacher/  This  is  what 
that  amiable  monthly  says  of  it  (Dec.  '68,  page  466)  :  **This  little  work 
seems  eminently  adapted  to  supply  the  wants  of  those  who  are  just  starting 
in  this  department  of  Natural  Science,  and  may  well  serve  as  an  introduc- 
tion to  the  more  complete  works  of  Hitchcock,  Dana,  Shepard,  and 
others."  Eminently  adapted,  indeed  I  We  can  account  for  such  non- 
sense only  in  two  ways :  first,  that  the  reviewer  knows  nothing  of  Geology, 
Mineralogy,  or  Chemistry ;  and  second,  that  he  never  saw  the  book.  In 
either  case,  the  notice  is  a  disgrace  to  the  Massachusetts  Teacher,  and  an 
insult  to  the  teachers  of  Massachusetts.  It  is  more.  It  is  an  insult  to  the 
cause  of  education,  and  to  the  intelligence  of  the  American  people, — and 
should  be  resented  as  such.  If  book-notices  mean  anything,  or  are  ever 
to  mean  an)rthing,  let  us  have  done  with  this  bespattering  with  compli- 
ment every  book  that  is  printed,  the  good,  bad,  and  indifferent  alike. 

The  Mythologies  of  Greece  and  Rome,  we  doubt  not,  are  to  a  certain 
extent  allegories.  To  interpret  them  aright,  and  bring  out  the  poetry 
and  romance  that  lie  veiled  beneath  them,  is  a  task  not  easy  of  accomplish- 
ment. Indeed,  the  attempt  to  explain  an  allegory  whose  meaning  is  not 
obvious  or  already  known,  is  always  a  delicate  and  more  or  less  hazardous 
undertaking.  And  yet  this  attempt  has  been  made  from  time  to  time  in 
regard  to  the  legends  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome.  One  of  the  boldest 
and  most  recent  adventurers  in  this  field  is  the  Rev.  Geo.  W.  Cox,  of 
Oxford.  *  He  attempts  to  explain  the  Greek  and  Roman  myths  on  philo- 
logical principles.  He  follows  in  the  wake  of  Max  Mtlller,  and  assumes 
that  the  names  of  the  gods,  goddesses,  nymphs,  heroes,  and  other  mythical 
beings,  are  but  old  names  of  common  things,  the  original  meaning  of 
which  names  was  long  ago  forgotten,  even  before  the  times  of  those  who 
used  them  in  their  mythological  narratives,  and  that  the  actions  attributed 


'  Manual  of  Mythology.     By  Obo.  W.  Cox.     161110,  pp.  300.     New  York :  Leypoidt 
&  Holt,  1868. 
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to  those  beings  are  but  events  of  every-day  occurrence  in  nature.     Thas, 
the  well-known  story  of  Orpheus,  who 

**  Drew  iron  tears  down  Pluto*s  cheek. 
And  made  Hell  grant  what  love  did  seek/* 

is  interpreted  as  follows :  The  word  Orpheta  means  the  sun.  Eurydice, 
the  name  of  Orpheus's  wife,  means  the  dawn.  The  serpent  that  stung 
Euiydice  and  caused  her  death,  is  "the  serpent  of  darkness,  which  kills 
the  beautiful  twilight  in  the  evening."  The  descent  of  Orpheus  to  the 
lower  regions  is  the  setting  of  the  sun.  The  disappearance  of  Euiydice 
upon  the  looking  back  of  Orpheus,  is  the  disappearance  of  the  dawn  at 
the  rising  of  the  sun.  Now,  this  may  be  satisfactory  to  some.  It  may  be 
poetry.  But,  to  us,  it  is  the  merest  bosh.  In  the  story,  Euiydice  pre- 
cedes Orpheus  to  the  loNter  regions.  In  the  order  of  nature,  the  sun 
(Orpheus?)  goes  down  before  the  twilight  (Euiydice?)  dies,  or  is  even 
bom  1  In  the  story,  Orpheus  takes  the  lead  in  coming  up  from  Orcus ; 
in  nature,  the  dawn  precedes  the  rising  of  the  sun.  How  the  sun  causes 
the  woods  to  bend,  or  the  streams  to  cease  flowing,  as  the  music  of  Orpheus 
is  said  to  have  done,  or  what  the  counterpart  to  that  music  is,  or  what  all 
Orpheus's  supposed  playing  before  Pluto  and  Proserpine  means,  the  author 
does  not  pretend  to  say.  In  like  manner,  his  explanations  generally  are 
partial,  confused,  and  unsatisfactory.  Besides,  he  attempts  to  cany  his 
all^ories  too  far.  He  would  convert  realities,  like  the  siege  of  Troy  and 
the  events  that  followed  it,  into  myths,  denoting  **a  rep)etition  of  the  daily 
siege  of  the  east  by  the  solar  powers  that  every  evening  are  robbed  of  their 
brightest  treasures  in  the  west  I"  The  author  is,  in  fact,  sunstruck. 
Every  hero  is,  with  him,  the  sun  ;  his  wife,  or  bride,  or  love,  the  dawn  ; 
his  children,  or  servants,  or  attendants,  the  clouds.  The  wife  of  Hercules 
(who  is  only  the  sun),  is  the  clouds ;  and  the  golden  apples  that  he  secures 
are  also  clouds — "the  golden-colored  clouds  which  are  grouped  round 
the  sun  as  he  sinks  in  the  western  sky  !"  The  whole  thing,  book,  explan- 
ations, and  all,  is  the  sheerest  namby-pamby  that  we  have  seen  for  many 
a  day. 

The.  time  is  coming,  we  hope,  when  all  our  school-books  will  be  written 
by  masters  of  their  respective  subjects  :  not  by  retired  schoolmasters  ;  or 
worse,  by  publishers'  hacks,  who,  for  a  consideration,  will  undertake  to 
prepare — ^by  a  summary  process  of  grabbing — a  "complete"  series  of  text- 
books from  a  primer  to  a  Greek  Lexicon,  embracing  the  whole  circle  of 
the  sciences. 

When  that  happy  time  does  come,  we  shall  have  more  school-books  of 
the  character  of  Professor  Dalton's  Treatise  on  Physiology  and  Hygiene.* 
This,  so  ^  as  it  goes,  is  worthy  of  unqualified  praise.  The  author's 
hai^y  style  as  a  writer  and  lecturer  on  Physiology  is  well  known.  He 
has  spent  many  years  in  investigating  and  teaching  the  subject,  and  has 
been  eminently  successful  in  both.  His  knowledge  and  experience  enable 
him  to  survey  the  whole  extent  of  l^ysiology,  as  far  as  it  is  known,  and 
to  select,  with  just  discrimination,  the  most  necessary  as  well  as  most 
interesting  fiurts  of  the  science,  and  to  present  them  in  their  natural  order 

.  *  A  Treatise  on  Physiology. and  Hygiene:  for  Schools,  Families,  and  Colleges.  By  J.  C. 
Daltom,  M.  D.,  Profeaor  of  Physiology  in  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  New 
York.     New  York:  Harper  &  Brothen.     i^mo,  pp.  399;  $1.50. 
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and  proper  relation  to  each  other.  He  thus  knows  not  only  what  to  give, 
but  what  to  leave  out, — a  qualification  of  prime  importance  in  preparing 
an  elementary  school-book. 

We  have  said  that  the  work  is  entirely  satisfactory — ^so  ^  as  it  goes. 
We  should  have  been  better  pleased,  had  the  author  gone  further,  and 
given  a  chapter  or  two  on  reproduction  and  fetal  development :  a  difficult 
subject  to  treat  in  a  school-book,  we  admit ;  but  none  the  less  necessary 
to  be  treated.  School-boys  and  girls,  if  not  instructed  in  the  other  por- 
tions of  Physiology,  remain  simply  ignorant  Of  this,  they  are  sure  to 
learn  something,  and  that  something,  wrong.  No  one  is  better  fitted  to 
treat  this  subject  as  it  should  be  treated  than  Prof  Dalton.  We  hope  he 
will  prepare  a  supplement  to  his  ** Treatise,"  to  be  bound  with  it  or  sep- 
arately, supplying  the  needed  chapters  on  this  most  important  part  of  the 
science. 

We  are  glad  to  see  added  to  the  list  of  Educational  monthlies.  The 
Kentucky  Journal  of  Education,  It  is  needed  ;  and  if  it  sustains  the  prom- 
ise of  the  first  number  (January,  '69),  it  will  do  good  work  in  its  particu- 
lar field.  The /zwrwa/ is  edited  and  published  by  Z.  F.  Smith,  State  Su- 
perintendent, P  rankfort,  Ky.  :  price  $2. 

The  Nno  Englander  (January)  comes  too  late  for  an  extended  notice.     The  contents  are : 

I.  The  System  of  Instruction  at  West  Point : — Can  it  be  employed  in  our  Colleges  ? — Roiert 
P.  Keep. — II.  How  to  build  a  Nation,  by  J.  P.  Thompson^  D.  D. — III.  The  Rennaissance  in 
China,  by  ff".  A,  P.  Martin^  D.  D. — IV.  The  American  Colleges  and  the  American  Public, 
by  Prof.  Noah  Porter. — ^V.  Prof.  Porter's  Wor|c  on  the  Human  Intellect,  by  Prof.  B,  N, 
Martin. — VI.  The  Presbyterian  Disruption  of  1838,  by  Prof.  Leonard  Bacon. — VII.  Notices 
of  Books,  etc.  The  price  has  been  reduced  to  $3  a  year  for  mail  subscribers.  New  Haven : 
W.  L.  Kangsley. 

The  American  yournal  of  Science  and  Arts  (January)  contains :  I.  An  account  of  the 
Meteor  which  burst  over  Weston,  Conn.,  Dec,  1 807,  by  Professors  SiUiman  and  Kingsiey, — 

II.  On  the  Distillation  of  dense  Hydro-carbons  at  a  high  Temperature,  by  S.  F.  Peckham.—* 

III.  On  the  Chromites  of  Magnesium,  by  ^.  R.  Nichols. — IV.  Physiological  Chemistry;  part 
II :  by  G,  F,  Barker. — V.  Derivative  Hypothesis  of  Life  and  Species,  by  Prof.  Owen. — VI.  On 
Some  Phenomena  of  Binocular  Vision,  by  Joseph  Lc  Conte. — VII.  On  the  Geology  of  Lower 
Louisiana  and  the  Rock-salt  deposit  of  Petite  Anse,  by  E.  W.  Hilgard. — ^VIII.  Notes  on 
the  recent  volcanic  disturbances  of  Hawaii,  by  Rev.  Titus  Coan. — IX.  Geographical  Notices, 
by  D.  C.  Oilman. — X.  Meteors  of  November  14,  1868,  etc.  New  Haven:  Silliman  ic 
Dana.     Bi-monthly,  $6  a  year. 

BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

.Harper  &  Brothers:  Grkatkb  Bbitaik:  a  record  of  Travel  in  Enjglish-Bpeaking  conntriea 
daring  the  years  18W  and  1W7.  By  Chabx.u  Wxntworth  Dilkx.  With  mm  and  iUnatra- 
tione.  ISmo,  doth,  $1.— Ths  Old  world  in  its  Nbw  Facx.  Impressions  of  Earope  in  1867- 
1868.  By  Hehrt  W.  Bxllows.  %  vols.,  ISmo,  cloth,  $3.00.— Jxsus  or  Nasabkth:  His 
Life  and  Teachings.  By  Ltxan  Abbott.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  $3.60.— Wild  Lvb  umdxr  thx 
Bquator  :  Narrated  for  Yoang  People.  By  Paul  B.  uxs  Chaillu.  ISmo,  cloth,  engravings, 
$1.75.— Advxnturxs  in  thx  Apaohx  Country  :  a  Tonr  through  Arizona  and  Sonora,  with 
Notes  on  the  Silver  Regions  of  Nevada.  By  J.  Roes  Brown.  ISmo,  cloth,  $2.— Natubx*s 
NoBLXXAN.    By  the  Antnor  of  **  Rachel's  Secret**    8vo,  paper,  BO  cents. 

Charles  Scribner  A  Co. :  Thx  Law  or  Lovx  and  Lovx  as  a  Law:  or.  Moral  Science,  Theoret- 
ical and  Practical.  By  Mark  Hopkins,  D.  Dm  LL.D.  ISmo,  cloth,  $1.75.— Introduction  to 
THX  Study  or  English  Litxraturx.  By  ETrnry  N.  Day.  ISmo,  cloth,  $S.S5.— Thx  Con- 
script :  a  Tale  of  the  French  War  of  1818.    By  M.  M.  Brokm an-Chatrain.    ISmo,  cloth,  $1.60. 

M.  W.  Dodd:  Watohwordi  for  thx  warfark  of  Lifb.  From  Dr.  Martin  Luthbr. 
Translated  and  arranged  by  the  Author  of  the  ''  Schonberg-Cotta  Family.**    ISmo,  cloth.  $1.75. 

Leypoldt  A  Holt :  Tobaooo  and  Alcohol.  It  Does  pay  to  Smoke.  The  Coming  Man  will 
Drink  Wine.    By  J.  Fiskb,  M.  D.    16mo,  cloth,  $1. 

D.  Appleton  &  Co. :  A  Half-Cbntvst  with  Jutxhiu  DxuNquxNTi.  By  Rev.  B.  K.  Pobob, 
P.D.   8vo, doth,  $1.60. 
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MY  SCHOOL'BOr  DAYS  IN  NEW  FORK  CITY  FORTY 

YEARS  AGO. 

BEFORE  Horace  Mann  appeared  to  bless  the  people  of  Massachu- 
setts, by  giving  to  that  Commonwealth  a  highly  reformed  and 
splendid  system  of  education ;  before  Herbert  Spencer,  in  his  profound 
treatise  on  human  culture,  had  laid  down  the  Law  of  Nature  by  which 
the  race  should  be  educated ;  before  our  own  Youmans,  and  others  of  the 
present  age,  had  uttered  their  philosophic  thoughts  on  the  same  subject ; 
nay,  before  there  was  any  * '  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Ani- 
mals," it  was  my  misfortune  to  be  a  school-boy  in  the  city  of  New  York. 
I  mention  this  last  benevolent  institution,  since  if  there  then  had  been 
guch  a  thing,  there  also  might  have  been  some  society,  or  some  law,  for 
the  prevention  of  cruelty  to  school-boys. 

Charles  Dickens,  in  '*  Nicholas  Nickleby,"  has  given  us  his  world- 
renowned  description  of  Dotheboys  Hall ;  but  his  account  was  fiction ; 
mine  is  history :  he  had  to  invent ;  I  have  only  to  remember. 

Few  things  in  life  are  more  painfully  sad  to  one  who  has  had  some 
ambition  *'to  know  the  secrets  of  this  wondrous  world,"  than  the  remem- 
brance that  his  early  training  was  such  as  to  deprive  him  of  that  develop- 
ment to  which,  by  no  eifort  in  after-life,  he  can  ever  attain.  How  the 
.  sad  and  solemn  lines  of  Longfellow  find  an  echo  in  our  breasts,  while  sor- 
rowing over  the  forever  lost  days  of  youth  ! 

^  Ab,  me  I  wliat  wonder-working  occult  science 
Can  from  the  aihes  in  our  hearts  once  more 

The  rose  of  youth  restore  ? 
What  craft  of  Alchemy  can  bid  defiance 
To  time  and  change,  and  for  a  single  hour 

Renew  this  phantom  flower  ? 

[Eatorad  •eeordlnir  to  Act  of  CongreM,  in  tbo  tov  IWBLby  J.  W.  Scbonntrhom  k  Co.,  in  the  Cl«rk*»  Offieo* 
of  tlM  DIttriet  Court  of  tho  United  m«tet  for  the  Bontbern  Dhtriet  of  New  York.] 
N.  B.    The  press  are  at  liberty  to  copy,  provided  credit  it  giTen  to  Th*  Amcrioan  Educational  MmUMy. 
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And  the  tea  answered  with  a  lamentation, 
Like  tome  old  pcophet  wailing ;  and  it  laid — 

Alat  I  thy  youth  is  dead ! 
It  breathes  no  more;  in  the  dark  places  with  the  dead  of  old 

It  Ues  forever  cold  I** 

To  recall  with  much  minuteness  the  events  of  forty  years  ago,  may  lecm 
a  doubtful  undertaking ;  but  kt  it  be  borne  in  mind,  they  were  impressive 
events,  stamped  on  the  mind  of  early  childhood ;  and  it  is  scarcely  neces- 
sary to  add,  that  the  Man  remembers  many  of  the  &r  back  incidents  of 
his  early  years,  much  better  than  the  comparatively  recent  ones  of  his 
adult  age. 

Now,  first,  as  to  my  school-house.  It  was  the  basement  of  a  laige 
Gothic  church,  situated  on  what  was  then  the  northern  outskirt  of  the 
city.  Broad  unenclosed  acres  stretching  out  of  sight,  where  we  were 
wont  to  fly  our  kites,  play  at  marbles,  ball,  and  tag,  made  up  its  back- 
ground. But  the  pavior  and  the  mason  have  been  abroad ;  stony  streets 
and  bricks  and  mortar,  cover  the  playgrounds,  and  the  only  landmark 
left  to  identify  the  spot,  is  the  old  towering  massive  edifice,  hemmed  in 
for  miles  round  by  the  swarming  habitations  of  men.  The  school-room, 
as  it  then  appeared,  was  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  long,  by  about 
seventy-five  feet  wide ;  but,  as  the  size  was  measured  by  the  magnifying 
eye  of  childhood,  it  was  probably  of  smaller  dimensions.  Low  and  nar- 
row windows,  set  in  alcoves  along  one  side  and  both  ends  of  the  hall,  let 
in  the  light,  interspersed,  at  the  decline  of  day,  with  spectral  shadows  of 
the  gravestones  without  A  row  of  long  desks,  with  backless  benches, 
upon  each  of  which  sat,  with  curved  spines,  some  dozen  pale-faced,  cowed- 
down  boys,  extended  through  the  middle  of  the  room  at  right  angles  to 
its  sides,  leaving  a  wide  rectangular  space,  or  rather  race-course — as  will 
appear — round  the  school-room.  Attached  to  one  end  of  about  two-thirds 
of  the  desks,  were  round  vertical  shafts,  having  mounted  on  the  top  square 
wooden  blocks,  painted  white,  on  each  side  of  which  were  painted,  in 
black  letters,  words  or  sentences,  according  to  the  grade  of  the  class. 
These  were  to  be  written  down  on  sand  and  slates,  when  enunciated  by  a 
large  boy  called  the  "Dictator,"  as  he  paced  down  the  hall  with  a  meas- 
ured tread  and  authoritative  voice,  dictating  to  each  class  the  lesson  of  the 
moment  On  a  platform,  at  the  upper  end  of  the  room,  stood  the  Mas- 
ter's desk  and  high  seat.  Here  enthroned,  the  Monarch  of  the  school, 
with  ferule,  cat-o'-nine-tails,  and  other  implements  of  torture,  to  uphold 
his  government,  reigned  over  his  subjects  in  all  the  pride  and  power  and 
ignorance  and  cruelty  of  the  king  of  Dahomey,  exercising  his  absolute 
authority  over  his  black  kingdom.  No  means  of  ventilation  whatever  was 
to  be  seen.  The  word  "ventilation"  was  not  known  in  the  vocabulary  of 
the  school ;  but  the  heat,  with  all  its  noxious  gases,  generated  by  that 
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breathing  multitude  of  boys,  was  carefully  kept  within  the  school,  as '  a 
substitute  for  fuel.  With  doors  and  windows  tightly  closed,  and  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  scholars  exhaling  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  radiating 
impurities  from  their  unwashed  persons,  all  day  long,  the  atmosphere  of 
the  place  must  have  been  very  like  that  of  the  Black  Hole  of  Calcutta. 
Neither  blackboards,  maps,  atlases,  nor  artificial  globes,  were  ever  used 
in  the  school.  Descriptions  of  the  Earth  or  of  the  stars,  we  never  had ; 
but  instruction  on  the  physical  geography  of  Heaven  and  Hell,  we  had 
abundance.  In  place  of  such  auxiliaries  to  education  as  maps  and  black- 
boards, there  were  others  gracing  the  walls  and  deemed  of  much  more 
importance,  not  only  to  the  intellectual,  but  especially  to  the  moral  and 
religious  development  of  the  students.  On  the  wall,  behind  the  mastet, 
in  full  view  of  the  whole  school,  to  keep  the  scholars  in  perpetual  remem- 
brance, hung  a  cat-o'-nine-tails  of  enormous  size.  The  handle  had  the 
dimensions  of  a  fiumer's  flail.  The  lashes  were  of  corresponding  length 
and  as  thick  as  your  finger ; — it  took  both  hands  to  wield  it  This  was 
taken  down  to  be  used  on  extra  occasions  only ;  but  a  single-handed  one 
was  in  constant  service  in  the  daily  training  of  the  school.  In  close  com- 
pany with  this  huge  ' '  cat, "  hung  two  other  implements  of  culture.  These 
last  were  made  of  leather,  covered  over  with  some  kind  of  hard,  pitchy  ma- 
terial, and  were  called  respectively  the  **  Fool's-cap"  and  the  *'  Hangman's- 
cap."  The  former  was  a  kind  of  skull-cap,  without  a  visor,  which  made 
a  person  look,  and  I  presume  feel,  like  a  fool  indeed.  The  ''Hang- 
man's-cap"  jutted  all  over  with  indescribable  angles  and  snaky  curves,  like 
one  of  those  horrors  worn  on  the  head  of  a  Chinese  god,  or  a  victim  of  the 
Aufo-da-fe.  They  were  both  instruments  of  great  terror—- equally  as  much 
so  as  the  huge  ''cat"  hanging  beside  them,  dreadful  as  that  was.  In 
addition  to  these,  erected  on  the  platform  to  the  right  of  the  master,  was 
another  apparatus  of  the  system,  called  ' '  The  Iron  Bar. "  This  was  a 
rail  of  iron,  about  three  feet  long  and  about  an  inch  square  at  its  trans- 
verse section,  placed  in  a  horizontal  position  on  upright  supports,  about 
eighteen  inches  high.  It  was  used  for  feats  of  equilibrium  performed 
with  bare  feet,  that  were  cruel  in  the  extreme.  These  engines  of  torture 
were  used  chiefly  to  reform  the  characters  of  those  who  were  deemed  the 
malefactors  of  the  school.  They  were  regarded  as  absolutely  necessary  to 
morals,  order,  and  mental  discipline — to  be  held  in  terrorcm  over  some 
and  applied  without  mercy  to  others.  As  I  still  remember  them,  they 
appear  as  bloody  instruments  of  the  Inquisition,  and,  without  doubt,  would 
be  rare  curiosities  for  the  museum  of  the  present  day.  But  their  practical 
application  will  be  related  further  on. 

The  instruction  came  under  no  general  method  of  teaching  that  was 
ever  elsewhere  my  experience  to  know.  It  could  not  be  called  the  /'  Lan- 
casterian  system,"  although  it  had  an  element  of  this.     It  was  not  the 
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**  Kinder  Garten,"  nor  the  *'  Pestalozzian  system,"  nor  even  that  of  Teddjr 
O'Rourk,  the  celebrated  "Irish  Tutor."  It  was  sui generis.  The  "Fac- 
ulty" consisted  of  the  master,  the  dictator,  and  a  monitor  for  each  class, 
excepting  the  classes  engaged  in  what  were  considered  high  abstract  studies. 
The  latter  came  under  the  immediate  instruction  of  the  master.  He  had 
the  supreme  appointing  power  of  the  dictator  and  the  monitors ;  but  the 
cleiig)Tnan  who  officiated  up  stairs,  and  who  was  the  Lord  Temporal  and 
Spiritual  of  the  school,  had  the  appointment  of  him.  The  dictator  arid 
monitors  were  selected  from  the  lai^er  boys,-  applying  the  principle  of 
rotation  in  office.  A  week  at  a  time  was  the  length  of  their  administration. 
Their  positions  were  regarded  as  honorable  and  were  very  authoritative. 
The  schoolmaster  seldom  or  never  came  in  contact  with  the  scholars 
under  the  monitors,  except  with  the  ferule,  the  "cat,"  and  other  medi- 
ums of  a  similar  nature,  of  which  more  anon. 

It  was  the  uniform  custom  of  the  master  not  to  arrive  in  the  morning 
till  about  half  an  hour  after  the  regular  time  for  commencing  school. 
Some  of  the  boys,  who  knew  where  he  lived,  were  by  turns  assigned  the 
duty  of  going  every  morning  to  his  house  for  the  key  to  open  school  be- 
times, in  order  that  the  preliminary  exercises  of  the  day  might  be  got 
through  with  by  the  monitors,  and  things  set  in  motion  by  the  time  the 
master  came.  One  striking  incident  of  those  days  causes  me  vividly  to 
remember  this  usage  of  the  school.  I  will  here,  by  way  of  parenthesis, 
relate  it,  though  it  more  appropriately  comes  under  a  different  head  of  the 
system  from  that  which  is  now  about  to  be  described. 

One  fine  morning  it  so  happ)ened  that  nobody  went  for  the  key,  and  the 
scholars,  of  course,  could  not  get  in  school.  Overjoyed  at  their  half-hour 
immunity  from  their  penitentiary,  they  were  improving  it  out  of  doors 
with  uproarious  jubilee.  Of  a  sudden  there  \vas  a  lull — what's  the  mat- 
ter ?  "  The  master's  coming, "  announce  some  terrified  breathless  urchins. 
'Tis  true !  'tis  he  I  He  approaches  with  rapid  strides,  threatening  looks, 
and  menacing  mutterings ;  he  shakes  violently  his  pugnacious  Phreno- 
logical organs ;  he  shakes  one  fist,  then  the  other,  then  both  ;  he  shouts 
savagely  at  us  to  come  into  school ;  he  shakes  furiously  the  school-room 
door  when  opening  it,  as  if  it  also  were  to  blame.  The  epithets  *  *  Rascals !" 
"Villains!" — ^threats,  denunciations,  almost  imprecations,  fall  from  his 
lips  as  we  enter.  He  starts  immediately  for  his  desk,  seizes  his  ferule — 
"Silence,  and  stand  up  every  one  of  you  I"  he  shouts.  As  quick  as  well- 
drilled  soldiers,  we  fall  into  line,  with  our  backs  against  the  wall,  all  round 
the  hall.  "  I'll  show  no  partiality,"  he  exclaims  ;  and  commencing  at  the 
head  of  the  line,  he  deals  each  and  every  one  of  us  three  hard  stinging 
cracks  upon  each  hand,  because  somebody  didn't  go  for  the  key.  This 
chastisement  he,  no  doubt,  considered  impartial  and  "even-handed  jus- 
tice,"   The  fact  of  the  matter  vras,  however,  that  not  one  in  twenty  of  the 
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pimished  bo>'s  knew  where  the  cruel  tyrant  lived,  and  the  delinquent  boy, 
whose  special  duty  was  to  go  for  the  key  that  morning,  was  probably  not 
at  school  that  day. 

•  The  preliminaty  exercises  of  the  morning  consisted  of  spelling  and  read- 
ing. No  uniform  soit  of  books  was  used  in  the  school,  save  the  Gue- 
c}iism.  As  every  word  of  this  was  absolute  and  infallible  truth,  there,  of 
course,  could  be  no  improvement  to  it,  and  therefore  there  were  no 
varieties.  We  were  more  liberal  and  latitudinarian  in  our  secular  books. 
One  scholar  had  one  kind  of  spelling-book,  another  a  different  one.  One 
read  from  the  "English  Reader,"  another  from  **  Cook's  Voyages,"  and  a 
third  from  the  ''  Life  of  Washington," — all  in  the  same  class.  Arithmetic 
was  taught  from  ''Dilworth's  Assistant,"  "Daboll,"  and  from  an  ante- 
diluvian relic,  called  ''The  Cough."  This  last  book  was  considered  as 
^diaustive  in  the  science  of  numbers,  and  was  said  to  be  the  productioa 
of  a  person  of  the  same  name,  a  great  Irish  scholar,  who  lived  in  ancient 
]^sh  times.  The  spelling-lesson  of  a  class  would  be  heard  one  morning 
from  one  kind  of  book  and  on  the  next  from  a  different  kind,  just  as  it 
happened ;  and  that  boy  was  accounted  lucky  whose  book  chanced  to  be 
selected  for  any  single  occasion,  as  he,  therefore,  was  more  likely  to  be 
posted  in  the  lesson  than  the  rest  of  his  clasSb 

Let  us  take  the  system  in  its  daily  order.  It  is  nine  o'clock.  A  boy 
has  just  returned  from  the  master's  house  with  the  key.  He  opens  the 
door,  rings  the  bell,  and  the  scholars  without,  leave  off  their  sports  and 
pour  into  school.  They  array  themselves  against  the  wall  around  the 
room  as  military  companies,  each  class  under  its  own  monitor  as  captain. 
Doubt,  fear,  and  trembling  agitate  many,  as  if  they  really  were  soldiers 
going  into  battle  for  the  first  time.  The  report  of  their  scholarship  on  the 
preset  occasion  will  be  made  to  the  master  upon  his  arrival,  and  they 
haye  often  experienced  the  penalty  of  being  delinquent  in  their  **task." 
Spelling  now  commences  along  the  whole  line ; — each  captain,  as  it  were, 
drilling  his  own  company  according  to  a  system  of  tactics  peculiarly  his 
own ;  but  an  apparent  unity  of  action  and  purpose,  and  certain  esprit  de 
c^ps,  pervade  the  whole  body.  It  is  indeed  an  exhibition  of  interest  to 
the  uninitiated.  Some  hundred  simultaneous  voices,  pitched  on  every 
key  of  the  chromatic  scale,  enunciating  sounds  and  words  of  every  de- 
scription, with  the  loudest  force  that  lungs  can  give,  make  so  clamorous 
and  heterogeneous  a  tumult,  ''that  with  the  hurly"  the  dead,  lying  in  the 
churchyard  without,  almost  awake.  The  stentorian  rapidity  with  which 
each  scholar  of  each  class  succeeds  his  bawling  predecessor  in  the  hubbub, 
sends  the  discordant  echoes  flying  round  the  school-room,  like  a  chase 
«f  invisible  demons.  The  spelling  over,  a  short  reading-lesson  follows, 
Df  a  similarly  ludicrous  character. 

.  Passing  without  remark  the  style  of  articulation  of  the  English  tongue 
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in  this  seminary  of  learning,  I  may  be  permitted  to  say  a  little  of  the  mode 
of  its  pronunciation  current  here.  As  may  be  anticipated,  it  was  some- 
what different  from  that  of  our  present  unabridged  Websterian  and  Wor- 
cesterian  times.  Comptroller  was  pronounced  with  a  **Comp" — and  why 
should  it  not  be?  Arithmetic  was  called  "  A-rith-mat'-ic ;"  Algebra,  "  Al- 
ge'-bra;"  Minus,  **Min'-us;"  Conflagration,  '*Con-flag'-er-ation,"  and 
Hypothenuse,  **Hip-o-the-nuse." 

Invariably,  in  a  manner  somewhat  similar  to  that  in  which  the  unfor- 
tunate matutinal  crowd  of  malefactors  is  brought  up  before  the  *' Tombs" 
Justice,  a  large  number  of  the  scholars  were  placed  before  the  master  eveiy 
morning  on  his  arrival,  to  receive  from  three  to  six  stinging  muscular 
blows  on  the  hands,  with  the  cat  or  ferule,  for  the  various  shortcomings 
reported  by  their  monitors.  It  not  being  customary  to  go  into  any  inves- 
tigation as  to  the  guilt  of  those  arraigned,  it  took  but  a  short  time  to  get 
through  with  this  indispensable  morning  exercise. 

The  classes  were  arranged  in  the  following  order.  The  primaiy  class 
was  called  the  ''Sand  class."  This  had  white  sand  spread  out  on  a  hori- 
zontal desk,  with  moulding  on  the  edges  to  keep  it  from  spilling  on  the 
floor ;  and  on  this  economical  sort  of  stationery,  similar  to  Archimedes 
demonstrating  his  proposition  on  the  ground  while  Syracuse  was  being 
stormed,  the  least  advanced  scholars  exercised  their  intellectual  and  artistic 
powers,  learning,  at  the  same  time,  how  to  name  and  draw  the  letters  of 
the  alphabet  Next  came  classes  in  ascending  order,  that  wrote  down 
words  and  sentences  on  ruled  slates ;  then  classes  that  spelled  the  long 
hard  words,  ** Involuntary"  and  "Unreasonableness,"  and  wrote  in  copy- 
books ;  then  classes  that  ciphered  in  Addition,  Subtraction,  Multiplication, 
and  Division — even  *'  Long  Division."  The  Fraction  and  Rule  of  Three 
boys  came  next  in  order ;  then  the  few  who  had  reached  as  far  as  the 
ihtricate  and  deep  mysteries  of  the  Square  and  Cube  Root, — each  class 
diminishing  in  numbers  as  it  ascended  the  ''  Hill  of  Science,"  till,  finally, 
we  arrive  at  a  solitary  student  sitting  alone  in  his  sublime  and  sacred  insu- 
lation, who  has  reached  the  Ultima-Thule  of  all  learning — *' Mensura- 
tion"— "Hawney's  Mensuration,"  I  think  it  was  called, — a  work  which 
was  a  sort  of  companion  of  "The  Gough,"  and  like  it,  I  believe,  written 
in  Ireland,  at  any  time  since  the  building  of  the  Round  Towers,  by  some 
traditional  personage,  regarded  among  the  people  of  that  country  as  the 
Irish  Euclid.  These  two  books  were  considered  the  greatest  mathematical 
works  in  the  world.  This  sequestered,  and,  we  may  imagine,  sad  young 
man  (for  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  having  conquered  all  the  kingdoms  of 
learning,  he  sometimes  wept  because  there  were  no  more  of  the  same  sort 
tQ  conquer),  standing  on  the  line  which  divides  all  science  from  nescience, 
as  we  might  expect,  was  the  wonder  and  admiration  of  the  school.  Nay, 
fae  always  received  a  call  from  the  patrons  of  learning  who  visited  us,  to 
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be  discoursed  with  and  eulogized,  often  hearing  the  remark  from  them, 
that  his  great  acquirements  would  forever  be  an  honor  to  his  name.  When 
through  mensuration,  the  student  must  of  course  quit  school,  because 
there  was  nothing  more  to  be  learned.  Several,  of  these  high  graduates 
resided  in  the  neighborhood.  It  was  a  common  remark  that  there  was 
danger  of  their  going  crazy  from  their  immense  learning.  They  were 
looked  upon  with  profound  respect  by  the  /i^tfra/i  T)f  that  vicinity,  and  were 
a  sort  of  privileged  personages,  having,  as  it  were,  the  ''Freedom  of  the 
City,"  If  a  student,  not  yet  a  suflScient  adept  to  perceive  the  practical 
application  of  his  abstract  speculations  on  the  ten  digits,  inquired  the 
object  of  studying  numbers,  he  was  told  that  it  was  ''to  'learn'  him  how 
to  keep  store," — an  explanation  perhaps  no  less  sensible  than  the  modem 
one,  that  the  design  of  studying  mathematics  is  principally  to  "discipline 
the  mind."  Each  mathematical  scholar,  from  those  in  Addition  to  him 
who  had  reached  the  lonely  peak  of  Mensuration,  carefully  transcribed  his 
daily  labors  from  the  slate  into  a  large  copy-book,  in  order  to  preserve 
them  as  permanent  records  of  his  scholarship.  This  was  deemed  the  true 
method  of  storing  up  knowledge.  If  one  of  those  registers,  of  lore  had 
been  lost,  there  would  have  been  so  much  education  gone  from  the  owner. 
The  morning  exercises  of  spelling,  reading,  and  whipping  over,  the 
subsequent  performances  of  the  day  commence.  The  great  Head-centre 
of  the  school  takes  his  high  seat  behind  his  desk,  his  cat-o'-nine-tails  and 
ferule  by  his  hand.  He  now  assumes  his  regular  functions  of  the  day. 
The  scholars  in  their  seats,  with  down-turned  ^es  and  upturned  eyes, 
regard  him  with  furtive  glances.  A  thrill  of  fear  runs  through  their  nerves 
as  they  behold  their  tyrant  mount  his  chair  of  state,  and  with  a  piercing, 
savage  look,  survey  the  petty  realm  over  which  he  rules  with  so  cruel  and 
irresponsible  sway.  Each  monitor  takes  his  position  at  the  head  of  his 
class.  The  dictator  stands  at  the  head  of  the  "Sand-class,"  ready  to  pro- 
mulgate the  lore  of  the  day.  The  master  rings  his  little  bell.  The  moni- 
tors then  unanimously  give  the  order,  "  Hands  behind !"  On  the  instant 
every  boy  has  his  lefl  palm  enclosed  in  his  right  behind  his  back,  in  a  sort 
of  self  hand-cuffed  state,  and  woe  be  to  him  who  is  not  paying  attention 
when  the  order  is  given,  or  is  tardy  in  obeying  it  He  is  immediately 
"sent  up"  to  have  his  attention  concentrated  and  his  movements  quick- 
ened. The  dictator  now  commences  :  "  First  of  the  first  class,  A"  giving 
the  sound  of  the  letter  in  what  an  elocutionist  would  call  the  "Radical 
Stress,"  at  the  same  time  turning  the  wooden  block  at  the  top  of  the  verti- 
cal shaft,  that  the  letter  on  it  might  be  seen  by  those  who  were  to  copy  it. 
Immediately,  hands  fly  from  behind,  and  each  little  urchin  seizes  his 
wooden  style  and  engraves  the  symbol  on  the  sand.  That  done,  the 
monitor  again  proclaims:  "Hands  behind!"  and  in  a  moment,  hands 
sM^e  as  they  were.    The  dictator  paces  to  the  next  class,  and  continues : 
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* '  Second  of  the  second  class,  May ! — M-a-y !" — ^first  enunciating  the  word, 
then  spelling  it,  and  turning  the  wooden  block  as  before.  Hands  instantly 
unlock  themselves  from  behind,  grasp  pencils,  and  write  down  the  word 
(Quickly  on  ruled  slates.  At  the  next  word  of  command,  hands  again 
revert  to  their  places ;  and  the  dictator  thus  proceeds  from  class  to  class, 
getting  into  words  of  dissyllables,  trisyllables,  and  polysyllables,  and 
finally  into  sentences,  to  the  end  of  his  beat,  the  scholars  in  his  rear  keep- 
ing "hands  behind"  till  he  returns  to  dictate  to  them  a  new  lesson  in  a 
similar  manner ;  and  thus  continue  the  main  exercises  of  the  day.  The 
master,  during  this  time,  may  have  come  down  from  his  seat  with  his 
portable  ''cat"  in  hand,  and  be  engaged  in  whipping  fractions  into  the  heads 
of  those  of  whom  he  has  immediate  charge,  or  making  others  dance  Irish 
jigs  about  the  floor,  on  complaints  made  by  their  monitors. 

The  closing  lessons  of  the  afternoon  session  were  from  the  Catechism. 
By  the  centripetal  force  of  this  study,  the  classes  gravitated  into  circles 
round  the  hall.  Each  monitor  took  his  stand  in  the  centre  of  his  ring, 
and  with  Catechism  in  hand,  propounded  awful  questions,  which  were 
quickly  answered  with  an  emphatic  and  defiant  air,  as  if  to  say,  "Who's 
afraid  ?"  Let  me  not  be  thought  irreverent  if  I  here  repeat  a  few  of  the 
questions  and  answers  which,  after  the  lapse  of  forty  years,  I  still  remem- 
ber. Q.  "Why  did  God  make  Hell?"  A.  "To  punish  the  devils  and 
bad  angels."  Q.  " Can  any  one  come  out  of  Hell ?"  A.  "No,  out  of 
Hell  there  is  no  redemption."  Q.  "Was  the  Hell  into  which  Christ 
descended  at  the  time  of  his  death  the  Hell  of  the  dammed  ?"  A.  "  No, 
He  descended  into  a  place  called  Limbo  ;"  and  so  on,  each  answer  given 
by  every  one  of  the  class  at  the  same  time  with  the  most  positive  assurance, 
as  if  we  considered  it  but  trifling  to  put  questions  to  us  respecting  truths 
so  self-evident 

After  the  English  catechetical  exercise,  we  were  put  through  one  in 
Latin  in  the  same  style.  We  now  felt  a  pride  in  being  in  the  ancient 
sacred  classics.  In  this  branch  of  study,  as  well  as  in  the  English  Cate- 
chism, we  were  all  the  veriest  adepts.  No  matter  whether  a  boy  could 
read  or  not,  he  was  taught,  and  he  knew,  both  the  Latin  and  English 
Catechism.  The  Latin  performance  was  truly  appalling  to  eyes  and  ears 
unschooled  to  it.  Babel  would  be  no  adequate  comparison.  We  would  an- 
ticipate the  monitor,  so  that  questions  and  answers  came  at  the  same  time 
without  the  remotest  conception,  on  our  part,  of  the  meaning  of  either. 
Both  were  in  Latin,  and  we  had  no  translation  into  the  "vulgar  tongue." 
In  feet,  we  didn't  know  that  there  could  be  such  a  thing ;  for  we  never  in 
our  lives  heard  of  the  word  "translation."  We  took  it  for  granted  that 
Latin  could  be  nothing  but  Latin.  I  cannot  venture  to  attempt  to  repre- 
sent, by  written  characters,  the  pronunciation  we  gave  the  language.  This 
can  be  imagined  better  than  described.     Each  class,  however,  had  a  pro- 
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nunciation  peculiar  to  itself,  varying  with  the  provincial  accent  of  those  by 
whom  it  had  been  instructed.  Accuracy  in  this  element  of  the  study  was 
not  deemed  of  great  importance.  The  physical  attributes,  a  good  brazen 
throat  and  length  of  breath,  were  most  appreciated  in  this  exciting  exhibi- 
tion. About  one  hundred  voices,  in  loud,  full,  and  rapid  blast,  blending" 
all  together  in  one  wild  conglomerate  mass  of  gibberish,  produced  little 
short  of  a  complete  Pandemonium.  The  most  erudite  Latin  scholar  could 
not  have  had  more  certainty  of  being  proficient  in  the  language  than  we 
had.  We  believed  we  were  complete  in  this  branch  of  learning.  We 
thought  the  little  book  contained  all  there  was  of  it,  and  we  knew  all  there 
was  in  the  book.  This  is  the  way  we  studied  Latin.  Herbert  Spencer 
says,  "There  is  no  error  without  its  soul  of  truth  in  it."  If  we  should 
search  ibr  so  subtle  an  element  in  the  foregoing  method  of  studying  the 
English  and  Latin  Catechism,  it  might  be  found  in  the  vocal  training  we 
incidentally  acquired. 

Having  said  all  that  space  will  permit  of  what,  by  courtesy,  we  will  call 
the  intellectual  and  religious  parts  of  the  system,  we  come  to  the  govern- 
ing part,  or  means  employed  to  secure  the  acquisition  of  these  branches 
of  education,  and  to  reform  and  purify  the  whole  character  of  the  student. 
This  was  nothing  but  blows!  Mows!  Maws!  Moral  suasion  was  a  prin- 
ciple unknown  to  this  institution  in  the  education  of  youth.  Terrible 
flogging  was  really  believed  to  be  an  indisf)ensable  requisite  for  making  a 
good  boy  out  of  what  was  esteemed  a  bad  one,  and  a  scholar  out  of  a 
dunce.  Indeed,  it  was  regarded  so  potent  a  panacea,  that  it  was  thought 
wise  to  administer  it  as  a  preventive  as  well  as  a  curative  of  moral  obli- 
quity or  intellectual  dulness.  I  have  heard  even  parents,  coming  to 
inquire  about  the  progress  of  their  children,  enjoin  the  master,  in  presence 
of  the  whole  school,  to  "Flog  them  !  Flog  them  !"  In  truth,  the  chief 
function  of  this  pedagogue  was  to  beat  the  bO}'8  ;  he  was  engaged  in  this 
emplojrment  the  best  part  of  his  scholastic  term.  Afler  the  lapse  of 
ibrty  years,  I  can  still  see  him  walking  up  and  down  the  long  school-room 
with  a  stem  air,  the  "cat"  under  his  arm,  with  the  lashes  dangling  behind 
him,  and  the  scholars  looking  askance  at  him,  as  he  passed  their  class, 
fearing  to  get  a  cut  over  the  head  for  some  misdemeanor  they  were  not 
aware  of  having  committed.  This  scourging  instrument  was  never  out  of 
his  reach ;  he  carried  it  with  him  as  faithfully  as  a  sentinel  on  guard  does 
his  arms.  The  monitors  were  petty  tyrants  to  the  boys  under  them,  and 
could  have  them  whipped  whenever  they  pleased.  We  hai  to  buy  their 
favor  with  presents  to  keep  them  from  getting  us  whipped  for  nothing.  A 
complaint  made  by  one  was  indisputable.  If  the  accused  attempted  a 
denial  or  an  excuse,  it  was  an  outrageous  act  of  insubordination  ;  it  only 
aggravated  his.  presumed  guilt  and  increased  his  punishment  When  a 
charge  was  to  be  made,  the  monitor,  as  he  walked  forward  and  back^  V^ 
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hind  his  class,  like  a  policeman  -cm  duty,  would  hold  up  his  hand  at  full 

length.     Then  from  the  dread  mastei's  high  seat  came  the  fearful  inquiry, 

''What's  the  matter?"     ''Such  a  boy  ha3  whispered,  or  looked  around, 

or  hadn't  hands  behind,"  would  be  the  reply.     ''Send  him  up,"  was  the 

command,  and  up  went  the  poor  trembling  boy  to  receive  several  lashes 

from  the  "cat"    If  a  boy  instinctively  drew  back  his  hand  when  struck 

at  by  the  master,  two  cracks  were  given  for  one. 

The  greatest  crime  known  to  the  law  of  this  school  was  to  play  truant — 
or  "hooky,"  as  it  was  called — or  to  be  absent  from  church  on  Sunday 
without  leave.  We  were  obliged  to  assemble  in  the  school-house  on  Sun- 
days, and  from  there  march  to  church  under  the  monitors  as  captains, 
and  the  master  as  colonel  of  the  raiment.  When  either  of  the  above 
crimes  was  committed,'  "the  Fool's-cap,"  the  "  Hangman's-cap,"  the  two 
handed  cat-o'-nine-tails,  and  "The  Iron  Bar,"  came  into  play.  When 
the  latter  engine  of  torture  was  used,  the  offending  boy  was  made  to  mount 
upon  it  with  his  bare  feet.  He  was  allowed  no  means  of  balancing  him- 
self but  the  dexterity  of  keeping  his  equilibrium  by  the  support  of  his  feet 
alone.  If  he  fell  off,  or  let  one  foot  touch  the  platform,  the  master,  sitting 
within  striking  distance,  would  lash  him  on  again  with  a  savage  stroke  of 
the  "Cat"  The  grimaces  of  the  poor  victim,  the  writhings  and  contor- 
tions of  his  body,  while  undergoing  this  punishment,  expressed  how  pain- 
ful was  the  torture. 

Frequent  exhibitions  of  punishment  occurred  when  all  studies  were  sus- 
pended for  the  time  being,  and  the  whole  school  required  to  take  part 
in  the  demonstratioru  For  instance:  A  boy,  having  the  "Fool's"  or 
"  Hangman's"  cap  on,  was  marched  under  guard  to  the  lower  end  of  the 
hall  and  made  to  get  up  in  the  recess  of  one  of  the  windows.  The 
scholars  were  ordered  to  turn  and  £ice  him.  The  master  then  gave  the 
order,  and  the  whole  assemblage,  with  fingers  pointed,  commenced  to 
deride  and  insult  their  school-mate  in  every  conceivable  maimer,  and  to 
set  up  so  horrible  a  hissing  at  him,  that  one  might  have  thought  this 
academic  place  had  suddenly  been  turned  into  a  serpentry  of  the  whole 
Ophidian  race.  Afler  this  disgusting  act  of  the  performance,  the  boy  was 
taken  down,  probably  to  be  placed  on  "The  Iron  Bar,"  or  to  receive  a 
severe  beating.  I  have  frequently  seen  the  victims  of  these  and  other 
occasions,  stripped  to  indecent  nakedness,  and  unmercifully  whipped  on 
their  bare  flesh. 

It  would  btf  impossible  for  one  unschooled  to  the  belief,  to  conceive 
with  what  a  superstitious  abhorrence  a  boy,  while  having  on  the  "Fool's," 
or  "Hangman's" cap,  was  regarded  by  the  rest  of  the  scholars.  He  was 
unclean ;  he  appeared  to  be  under  a  terrible  ban ;  he  was  anathematized 
for  the  time  being.  But  the  most  cruel  and  barbarous  part  of  all  this 
system  of  moral  discipline  is  yet  to  be  described. 
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When  the  huge  cat-o'-nine  tails  was  taken  down  from  the  wall,  a  bloody 
and  shocking  scene  was  to  be  enacted.  The  victim,  with  the  ''Hang- 
man's cap''  placed  upon  his  head,  and  denuded  of  his  jacket,  vest,  shoes 
and  stockings,  was  placed  on  the  "race-course"  round  the  hall.  The 
master  took  his  stand  a  few  feet.from  him,  with  his  tremendous  whip  held  in 
both  his  hands.  Then  dealing  the  boy  a  heavy  blow,  he  sent  him  with  a 
leap  and  a  shriek  upon  his  race.  F^t,  pat,  pat,  you  heard  his  bare  feet 
go  upon  the  floor  as  he  sped  on.  Having  got  round  to  the  point  from 
which  he  started,  the  monster,  waiting  for  him  with  uplifted  whip,  gave 
him  another  lash  on  the  back  as  he  passed.  Another  leap  and  heart- 
piercing  shriek  came  from  the  suffering  boy ;  and  thus,  from  heat  to  heat 
around  the  room,  the  blows  were  repeated  till  you  could  hear  his  loud 
breathing  mingled  with  his  cries  and  groans  as  he  pursued  his  course. 
When  he  became  exhausted  and  nearly  ready  to  fall,  the  punishment 
ceased.  This  last  process  of  torture  was  frequently  but  the  wind-up  of  a 
series  of  punishments  gone  through  by  the  same  person  on  a  single 
occasion. 

The  good-natured  priest  up  stairs  would  often  visit  the  school.  When 
he  entered,  every  head  would  bow.  Seated  by  the  master's  side,  and 
casting  his  eyes  about  the  room,  he  seemed  to  view  with  much  com- 
placence the  scene  before  him.  It  was  undoubtedly  gratifying  to  him  to 
contemplate  those  youthful  minds — his  growing  nursery  of  souls,  germi- 
nating so  beautifully  and  developing  so  harmoniously  under  the  intellec- 
tual, moral,  and  religious  system  of  instruction  with  which  it  was  their  rare 
fortune  to  be  favored.  He  would,  talk  to  us  of  the  advantages  we  enjoyed, 
and  tell  us  how  thankful  we  should  be  to  our  kind  teacher  for  the  sacrifices 
he  made  daily  for  us ;  and  particularly  to  praise  God  for  all  these  blessings 
which  He  poured  out  upon  us.  Poor  Martin  Doyle!  poor  "Johnny" 
Cunningham  1  poor  "  Mike"  Murphy  1  and  the  rest,  whose  names  I  have 
forgotten,  if  you  are  living  in  this  or  the  other  world,  say,  were  you  blest, 
made  better  boys,  or  did  you  become  better  men,  by  the  discipline  of 
those  suffering  school-days  ? 

But  these  transactions  belong  now  to  the  dead  and  buried  past.  They 
were  the  natural  functional  expression  of  the  intellectual  and  moral  de- 
velopment of  the  time  and  the  locality  in  which  they  occurred.  There  are 
many  grades  of  civilization  existing  at  the  same  time  in  the  same  city,  as 
distinct  as  if  they  were  thousands  of  miles  apart  The  cruel  master  acted 
in  accordance  with  the  opinions  and  desires  of  those  to'  whom  he  was 
immediately  accountable.  He  no  doubt  thought  he  was  doing  his  duty. 
It  would  be  unfiiir  to  pass  judgment  on  the  administrators  of  the  system 
by  the  standard  of  right  and  the  improved  methods  of  education  of  to-day. 
Let  us  be  diaritable  enough  to  think  they  did  as  well  as  they  knew  how. 
I  forgive  them.    They  have  now  isdl  passed  aw»y.    The  grim  schooU 
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master  is  dead ;  Che  good  clergyman  is  dead ;  the  sexton,  who  digged  the 
graves  in  the  churchyard  without  and  tolled  the  bell,  is  dead ;  the  whole 
''Board"  is  dead;  the  whole  neighborhood  is  dead; — a  new  generation 
that  know  nothing  of  those  tragic  days,  now  live  aronnd  the  spot  And  the 
hundred  and  fifty  scholars,  where  are  they  ?.  I  never  heard  that  any  one 
of  them  rose  above  the  common  walks  of  life.  Many  grew  up  to  be  hard 
cases.  Having  graduated  at  the  severest  of  penitentiaries,  they  found  no 
terror  in  the  idea  of  State-prison.  I  know  not  that  one  of  all  that  number 
except  myself  is  now  living.  If  any  still  remain  above  tlie  earth,  withi]]^ 
the  precincts  of  where  I  live,«ithe  marks  of  relentless  .time  and  the  cares  of 
life,  have  so  transformed  the  external  identity  of  both  them  and  m^  that 
we  do  not  know  each  other.  I  come  to-night,  like  the  solitary  '*  last  man" 
of  the  Club-*-I  call  the  roll,  but  none  respond. 


AMERICAN  EDUCATORS  DECEASED   IN  1868. 

I. 

WiLUAX  MrrcHXLL  Gillespie,  LL.D.,  a  graduate  of  Columbia 
College,  class  of  1834,  subsequently  a  student  and  tourist  in  Europe  lor 
ten  years,  the  author  of  ''  Rome,  as  seen  by  a  New  Yorker  in  1843-44/' 
was,  in  1845,  appointed  professor  of  civil  engineering  in  Union  College,  a 
position  for  which  his  studies  abroad  had  peculiarly  fitted  him.  He  pub- 
lished, the  same  y^ar,  a  practical  manual  of  road-making,  entitled  ''Roads 
and  Railroads. "  He  published  also  an  able  treatise  on  Land  Surveying,  and 
an  abstract  of  some  of  Auguste  Comte's  works,  under  the  tide  ' '  Philosophy 
of  Mathematics."  He  continued  in  the  professorship  of  civil  engineering 
till  his  death,  a  period  of  23  years.  He  died  of  pulmonary  consumption, 
Jan.  1st,  at  New  York,  aged  53  years. 

Judge  Albert  Gorton  Greene  died  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Jan.  3d, 
aged  86.  Judge  Greene's  contributions  to  education  were  confined  to  a 
brief  professorship  in  Brown  University,  the  drafting  of  an  admirable  school 
law,  and  the  reorganization  of  the  schools  of  the  city  of  Providence  under  it 
He  was  a  genial  and  brilliant  writer,  but  seldom  chose  to  let  his  produc- 
tions come  before  the  public  eye.  One  of  his  poems,  written  at  the  age  of 
sixteen,  ''Old  Grimes  is  dead,"  will  be  immortal  with  school-boys. 
.  William  B.  Bradburt,  perhaps  the  most  popular  music  composer, 
teacher,  and  compiler  of  music  for  the  young,  of  modem  times,  died  Jan. 
yfh,  at  Montclair,  N.  J.,  aged  52.    Mr.  Bradbuiy  possessed  rare  power  of 
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adapting  his  music  to  the  ear  and  mind  of  childhood  His  juvenilis 
music-books  for  secular  and  Sunday  schools  have  sold  by  millions. 
'  CHARLts  C  Jbwstt,  for  some  years  a  professor  in  Brown  Univer- 
sity,  and  subsequently  assistant  secretary  and  librarian  of  the  Smithso^ 
nian  Institution  and  Superintendent  of  the  Boston  City  Public  Library, 
died  suddenly  at  Braintree,  Massachusetts,  on  the  9th  of  January^  aged  52 
years.  He  was  graduated  at  Brown  University,  in  1835.  He  subsequently 
studied  theology  and  oriental  languages  at  Andover,  Massachusetts,  being 
for  a  time  Hbrarian  of  the  Theological  Seminary  Library.  He  developed 
Bfich  aptitude  for  bibliographical  pursuits  here,  that  he  was  called,  in  1843, 
to  Providence  to  arrange  the  college  library  and  make  a  catalogue  of  the 
books.  The  same  year  he  was  appointed  Professor  of  Modem  Languages 
and  Librarian  of  the  University.  His  duties  were  performed  with  great 
zeal  and  success  from  1844  to  1848.  On  the  opening  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  he  was  chosen  Assistant  Secretary  and  Librarian,  and  remained 
there  for]  several  years,  rendering  distinguished  services  to  the  Institution 
and  the  country.  In  1857  he  accepted  the  position  of  Superintendent  of 
the  newly  established  Boston  Public  Library.  He  was  the  author  of 
bevend  brief  manuals  relating  to  bibliography. 

Right  Rev.  John  Hsnrt  Hopkins,  D.  D.,  D.  C.  L.,  Bishop  of  the 
diocese  of  Vermont,  died  at  Rock  Point,  Vermont,  Jan.  9th,  aged  '](i. 
He  was  bom  of  English  parents,  in  Dublin,  Ireland,  his  parents  emigra^ 
ting  to  this  country  when  he  was  about  eight  years  old.  He  was  educa- 
ted chiefly  by  his  mother.  After  trying  his  hand  at  drawing,  and  in  the 
manu&cture  of  iron,  he  began  the  study  of  law,  in  18 17.  Six  years  later 
he  quit  the  bar  for  the  ministry,  and  was  ordained  in  1824.  In  1831  he 
became  assistant  minister  at  Trinity  Church,  Boston,  and  Professor  of 
Divinity  in  the  Episcopal  Theological  Seminary  of  Massachusetts.  In 
1832  he  was  elected  Bishop  of  Vermont  Here  he  established  a  school 
for  boys,  employing  poor  clergymen  and  candidates  for  orders  as  teachers. 
His  heavy  expenses  from  this  enterprise  embarrassed  him  seriously  for 
many  years.  Afier  relinquishing  this  school,  he  projected  and  established 
the  Vermont  Episcopal  Institute,  a  semi-theological  school,  over  which 
he  presided  until  his  death. 

Rev.  John  Cutlxr  Nichols,  a  Congregational  clergyman  of  Connec- 
ticut, who  for  nearly  twenty  years  had  been  at  the  head  of  a  select  board- 
ing-school for  boys,  at  Lyme,  Connecticut,  died  in  that  town  Jan.  9th, 
aged  67. 

Miss  Abigail  C.  Hassxltine,  an  accomplished  teacher,  sister  of  Ann 
Hasseltine  Judson  the  first  wife  of  the  missionary,  for  fifty  years  (181 5- 
1865)  Preceptress  of  Bradford  Female  Academy,  died  in  Bradford,  Mass., 
Jan.  13th. 

January  26.^aicxs  Mott,  husband  of  the  Quaker  preacher,  Lucretia 
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Mott,  founder  and  oiiganizer  of  the  (Hidnite)  Friends'  G>llege  at  Swathe 
more,  near  Philadelphia,  died  in  Brooklyn,  Lb  L»  aged  80. 

On  the  same  day,  Amos  Dean,  LL.  D.  ,  a  profound  s^idar  and  eloquent 
writer,  professor  in  the  Albany  Law  School  from  its  or^fn\  and  Pro- 
fessor of  Medical  Jurisprudence  in  the  Albany  Medical  School  ibr  ai 
years,  died  in  Albany,  aged  65. 

Fdnruary  3. — ^Jamss  Gilbourns  Lyons,  D.  D.,  LL.D.,  a  preacher, 
poet,  and  teacher,  a  native  of  England,  and  a  graduate  of  Ounbridge, 
died  at  West  Haverford,  Pennsylvania.  He  came  to  this  country  in  1844, 
and  after  two  years'  service  as  rector  of  St  Mary's,  Burlington,  N.  J.,  re- 
moved to  Philadelphia  in  1846,  and  commenced  teaching  the  classics* 
His  thorough  classical  attainments,  and  his  aptness  at  teaching,  made  hink 
veiy  successful  as  an  instructor.  He  had  been  for  many  years  the  princi- 
pal of  the  Haverford  classical  schooL 

Fdnruary  10. — Rev.  John  F.  Richardson,  professor  of  Latin  Laiv- 
guage  and  Literature  in  the  University  of  Rochester  since  its  oiganizatioh 
in  185 1,  a  very  thorough  and  critical  scholar,  and  the  author  of  a  valu- 
able work  on  Latin  pronunciation,  died  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  aged  60. 

February  24. — George  Washington  Hall,  a  teacher  long  identified 
with  academic  instruction  in  New  York  city,  a  graduate  of  Yale  Col- 
lege, class  of  1803,  died  in  Troy,  in  his  86th  year.  For  a  few  years  after 
his  graduation  he  was  engaged  in  preaching.  In  18 15  he  commenced 
teaching  in  Georgia.  The  two  following  years  he  taught  in  Boston.  Iii 
18 1 8  he  removed  to  New  York  and  opened  the  Mount  Vernon  School 
for  boys,  at  Harlem.  In  1820  he  was  compelled  to  go  South  for  his  health. 
In  182 1  he  returned  to  New  York  and  established  a  collegiate  boarding- 
school  for  boys,  which  became  very  popular,  and  which  at  General  La&y- 
ette's  suggestion  was  named  The  Washington  Institute.  Here  he  remained, 
except  for  a  brief  period,  for  fifteen  years,  when  his  health  so  completely 
&iled  as  to  render  him  unfit  for  any  continuous  emplo3rment 

March  2. — ^William  Gibson,   M.  D.,  LL.D.,   an  eminent  surgeon,' 
medical  professor,  and  author,  died  in  Savannah,  Ga. ,  aged  80.     For  a 
period  of  about  forty  years,  he  was  professor  of  the  Principles  and  Practice 
of  Surgery,-  first  in  Baltimore  and  subsequently  in  Philadelphia. 

On  the  22d  of  March,  Rev.  Joel  H.  Linsley,  D.  D.,  eminent  as  a 
scholar,  a  preacher,  and  an  instructor,  died  at  Greenwich,  Conn. ,  aged  78. 
He  was  for  two  and  a  half  years  (181 2-1 8 15)  tutor  in  Middlebury  Col- 
lege, his  Alma  Maier;  then,  after  some  years'  study  and  practice  of  the 
law,  a  highly-esteemed  pastor  in  Hartford,  Boston,  and  elsewhere ;  from 
1835  to  1845,  (^^  laborious  and  successful  president  of  Marietta  College, 
Ohio ;  and  from  1847  to  1868,  again  a  pastor  of  the  Congregational 
Church  of  Greenwich,  Connecticut 

On  the  same  day,  died  in  Boston,  Massachusetts,  the  Hoil  Hknry 
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Halset  Childs,  M.  D.,  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Massachusetts  in  1843^ 
for  4 1  years  professor  of  the  Theoiy  and  Practice  of  Medicine  in  Berkshire 
Medical  College,  for  26  jears  president  of  that  institution,  and  during  a 
considerable  part  of  this  time,  professor  in  the  Medical  Colleges  of  Wood- 
stock, Vermont,  Willoughby  and  Columbus,  Ohio.  He  was  an  able 
writer  and  an  eloquent  speaker.     His  age  was  85  years. 

Rev.  William  Smythe,  D.  D.  ,  for  50  years  a  teacher  and  for  43  years 
Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Natural  Philosophy  in  Bowdoin  College, 
died  at  Brunswick,  Me. ,  on  the  4th  of  April,  aged  71  years.  A  man  of  rare 
energy  and  devotion  to  his  work,  and  of  the  most  unflinching  industiy 
and  perseverance,  he  has  left  behind  him  few  equals  as  a  successful  teacher. 
He  was  the  author  of  a  series  of  mathematical  works. 

AprH  5. — Rev.  Herman  M.  Johnson,  D.  D.,  LL.D.,  President  of 
Dickinson  College,  Carlisle,  Pk.,  died  at  Carlisle,  aged  53.  For  29  years 
he  had  been  a  collie  teacher :  as  professor  of  ancient  languages  in  St 
Charles  College,  Mo.,  for  three  years  (1839-42) ;  the  same  in  Augusta 
College,  Ky.,  for  two  years  (1842-44) ;  and  in  the  Ohio  Wesleyan 
University,  at  Delaware,  O.,  for  six  years  (i 844-1 850).  In  1850,  he  was 
elected  professor  of  philosophy  and  English  literature  in  Dickinson  College ; 
and  after  ten  years  of  service,  was  chosen  president  of  the  college,  and 
professor  of  Moral  Science.  He  was  a  popular  author  and  reviewer,  his 
style  being  marked  by  clearness,  conciseness,  and  originality. 

Aprii  7. — Rev*  Robert  W.  Cushman,  D.  D.,  for  many  years  engaged'  in 
founding  and  conducting  Female  Seminaries  of  high  character,  died  at 
South  Reading,  Mass.,  aged  6S.  He  was  a  graduate  of  Columbian  College, 
D.  C.  He  founded  and  managed  a  Seminary  for  young  ladies  for  some 
years  in  Washington.  In  Philadelphia  he  established  and  conducted  for 
twelve  years  the  ''Cushman  Collegiate  Institute,"  and  in  Boston  a  Semi- 
nary of  high  grade.  He  was  a  pastor  for  some  years  in  Poughkeepsie  and 
in  Boston,  and  the  author  of  several  popular  works. 

April  S. — Rev.  Francis  James  Lundy,  D.  C.  L.,  Oxon.,  an  Episcopal 
clergyman,  classical  teacher,  and  author,  died  in  Newburgh,  N.Y.,  aged  54. 
He  was  bom  in  England,  and  educated  at  the  University  of  Oxford.  Soon 
after  taking  orders,  he  emigrated  to  Canada  (in  1836),  where  he  taught 
for  several  years  in  high-schools  and  in  the  Provincial  University,  He 
attained  a  high  reputation  there.  In  1865  he  removed  to  the  United 
States,  and  engaged  in  teaching  the  classics.  After  a  time  he  became  rec- 
tor of  an  Episcopal  Church  at  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  and  subsequently  of  one  at 
Newbuigh. 

April  14. — Rev.  H.  L.  Baugher,  D.  D.,  a  Lutheran  clergyman.  Presi- 
dent of  Pennsylvania  College,  Gettysburg,  Pa.,  died  in  that  town  aged 
about  63.  He  had  been  a  teacher  in  Gettysburg  for  38  years.  For  36 
years  of  that  time  he  was  connected  with  Pennsylvania  Cc^lege — 18 
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yfears  (1832-1850)  as  Professor  of  the  Greek  Language  and  Belles-Letters ; 
and  18  more  (1850-1868)  as  President  and  Professor  of  Moral  Science. 
He  was  an  able  preacher  and  literary  and  theological  writer. 

April  25. — Charles  P.  Bronson,  a  noted  lecturer  on  elocution,  philos- 
ophy, etc,  and  author  of  severad  text-books,  died  in  New  York  city, 
aged  6j. 

May  4. — Miss  Marianne  Ripley,  a  distinguished  teacher  and  promoter 
of  education,  a  sister  of  Geoige  Ripley  of  the  N.  Y.  Tribune,  died  in 
Milwaukie,  Wis.,  aged  71  years.  She  was  a  lady  of  remarkable  ability 
and  attainments.  After  acquiring,  as  her  Other's  assistant  in  mer- 
cantile affairs,  great  skill  in  practical  business,  she  engaged  in  teaching, 
first  in  Massachusetts,  and  afterward,  about  1836,  at  the  West  She  sub- 
sequently engaged  in  the  Brook  Farm  enterprise  with  her  brother  and  other 
friends,  and  on  its  failure  resumed  her  position  as  teacher.  Compelled  by 
ill  health  to  relinquish  her  school,  she  never  lost  her  interest  in  edu- 
cational matters. 

May  5. — Professor  Charles  Grafton  Page  died  at  Washington,  D.  C 
He  was  a  graduate  of  Harvard  University,  class  of  1832.  After  studying 
medicine  in  the  Boston  Medical  School,  he  removed  to  Viiginia,  where  he 
practised  his  profession.  About  1838  he  was  appointed  professor  of 
chemistry  in  Columbia  College,  D.  C,  a  position  which  he  retained  for 
many  years.  In  1840  he  was  made  an  examiner  in  the  Patent  Office,  the 
duties  of  that  position  being  then  extremely  onerous.  He  continued 
his  connection  with  the  Patent  Office  til)  his  death.  For  many  years  he 
devoted  a  large  portion  of  his  time  to  the  study  of  the  phenomena  and 
evolution  of  electricity,  having  in  view  not  only  the  scientific  bearings  of 
the  subject,  but  its  practical  application  as  a  motive  power.  In  these 
investigations  he  contributed  largely  to  the  knowledge  of  electrical  cur- 
rents, which  made  the  Atiantic  Cable  a  possibility.  He  was  the  author  of 
a  treatise  on  electrical  science,  and  of  many  papers  on  that  and  kindred 
subjects. 

Rev.  John  Newton  Brown,  D.  D.,  died  at  Germantown  (Philadelphia), 
Penn.,  May  15,  aged  65.  Though  for  forty  years, an  invalid,  he  accom- 
plished a  vast  amount  of  intellectual  labor.  He  was  graduated  at  Hamil- 
ton Literary  and  Theological  Institute  (now  Madison  University)  in 
1823,  and  for  the  next  fifteen  years  was  engaged  in  the  ministry — except 
two  years,  in  which  he  was  in  Boston  preparing  the  **  Encyclopaedia  of 
Religious  Knowledge."  In  1838,  he  was  appointed  Professor  of  Theol- 
ogy at  the  New  Hampton  Literary  and  Theological  Institution,  where  he 
taught  with  great  ability  for  six  years,  when  failing  health  compelled  his 
resignation.  In  1849,  he  became  Editorial  Sedretary  of  the  American  Bap- 
tist Publication  Society,  and  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  editorial 
labors  and  authorship. 
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May  lo, — Rev.  George  Junkin,  D.  D.,  LL.D.,  died  at  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  aged  78.  He  was  bom  in  Kingston,  Cumberland  County,  Pa.,  was 
educated  at  Jefferson  College,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1 8 1 3.  He  studied 
theology  under  Dr.  John  M.  Mason,  in  New  York  city,  was  ordained  in 
1818,  and  remained  in  the  pastorate,  though  teaching  and  editing  a 
paper  a  part  of  the  time,  till  1830  ;  was  Principal  of  Pennsylvania  Man- 
ual Labor  Academy,  at  Germantown,  Pa.,  1 830-1 832  ;  President  of  Lafay- 
ette College,  Easton,  Pa.,  1 832-1 84 1 ;  President  of  Miami  University, 
1 841-1844  ;  recalled  to  the  Presidency  of  Lafayette  Collie,  1844-184  8  ; 
President  Washington  College,  Lexington,  Va.,  184  8-1 861,  when  the 
secession  of  Virginia  compelled  him  to  leave  the  College  and  his  home 
and  property.  From  1 861-1868  he  was  Professor  Emeritus  of  Lafayette 
College.  He  was  the  author  of  numerous  works,  most  of  them  on 
theological  topics. 

Rev.  George  Rapall  Noyes,  D.  D.,  died  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  June 
3d,  aged  70.  He  was  fitted  for  college  at  Newburyport,  Mass. ,  entered 
Harvard  College,  in  18 14,  and  was  graduated  in  18 18  with  high  honors. 
After  his  graduation,  he  taught  the  Academy  at  Framingham  for  a  year, 
and  then  entered  the  Divinity  School,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1822. 
For  the  next  five  years  he  remained  in  Cambridge  as  private  instructor 
and  College  Tutor.  In  1827  he  became  pastor  at  Brookfield,  Mass. 
Thence  he  removed  to  Petersham  in  1834,  and  in  September,  1840,  en- 
tered upon  the  duties  of  the  Hancock  Professorship  of  Hebrew  and  the 
other  Oriental  Languages  in  Harvard  University,  in  which  he  continued 
till  his  death.  He  was  also,  from  1846,  a  Professor  of  Sacred  Literature 
in  the  Divinity  School.  He  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  best  Hebrew  and 
Greek  scholars  in  the  country,  and  was  well  versed  in  other  Oriental 
languages. 

June  9. — Marvin  Manville  Marsh,  M.  D.,  died  at  Carson,  Ohio, 
of  injuries  received  from  being  thrown  from  his  carriage.  He  was  a 
graduate  of  Hamilton  College,  Clinton,  N.Y.,  class  of  1836  ;  was  Principal 
of  an  academy  at  Manlius,  N.  Y. ,  for  some  months,  then  of  one  at 
Eaton,  N.  Y.,  for  four  years.  He  was  graduated  M.  D.  from  Albany 
Medical  College  in  1841,  practised  medicine  for  two  years,  when,  being 
compelled  by  severe  illness  to  abandon  his  profession,  he  returned  to 
teaching  in  Onondaga  County.  He  was  appointed  by  the  Sanitar}' 
Commission  its  Chief  Agent  and  General  Inspector  in  the  Departments  of 
the  South,  in  1863,  and  gave  himself  to  its  work  with  great  zeal  up  to* 
the  close  of  the  war.  He  was  then  for  some  months  at  the  head  of  the 
Lincoln  Home  in  New  York.  He  remained  in  New  York  till  1867,  when 
he  removed  to  Carson,  Ohio.  He  was  aj^inted  a  professor  of  Applied 
Chemistry  in  the  Rutgers  Female  College,  New  York,  but  never  entered 
npon  tbe  duties  6f  the  professorship. 
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THE  VENTILATION  AND    WARMING  OF  SCHOOL- 

HOUSES. 

II. 

THERE  have  been  many  school-houses  built  within  the  last  few 
years,  in  which  great  reliance  appears  to  have  been  placed  on 
contrivances  for  artificial  ventilation.  A  great  difficulty  with  most  of 
these  contrivances  is  their  entire  inadequacy.  They  seldom  have  more 
than  one-tenth  the  capacity  necessaiy  to  accomplish  the  object  for  which 
they  are  designed.  It  seems  desirable,  therefore,  for  the  present,  and 
until  we  can  bring  our  artificial  arrangements  much  nearer  perfection,  that 
we  should  rely  more  upon  opening  doors  and  windows  at  frequent  inter- 
vals, for  thoroughly  purifying  the  air  of  class-rooms. 

There  are  many  conditions  of  the  atmosphere — as,  for  example,  in 
warm,  still  days-^when  it  is  quite  impossible  to  provide  substitutes  equal 
to  window-ventilation.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  many  days  during 
which  the  condition  of  the  atmosphere  renders  it  vexy  improper  to  have 
the  windows  open  during  school-hours ;  therefore  our  arrangements  for 
artificial  ventilation  should  be  so  perfected  as  to  be  entirely  sufficient  on 
such  occasions. 

The  subjoined  cut  represents  the  plan  of  the  second  floor  of  Public 
School  No.  9,  Brooklyn — an  elegant  new  school-house  facing  Prospect 
Park.  This  building  has  been  selected  for  examination,  because  it  is  one 
of  the  latest^  and  also  because  it  expresses  what  are  thought  to  be  the  most 
advanced -ideas  on  school  architecture  now  generally  before  the  public. 

By  reference  to  the  plan,  it  will  be  seen  that  there  are  eight  class-rooms 
in  the  main  building,  separated  by  movable  glass  partitions.  These  par- 
titions being  partially  removed,  the  several  rooms  are  turned  into  one 
room  for  united  exercises,  as  when  the  school  is  assembled  in  the  morning. 
At  other  times,  the  partitions  are  drawn, .  dividing  the  floor  into  seven 
separate  class-rooms,  the  eighth  and  first  being  used  for  two  classes  without 
dividing  partition.  Six  of  these  rooms  have  openings  to  the  external  air 
only  on  one  side,  and  four  are  bounded  on  the  other  three  sides  by  class* 
rooms,  generally  crowded  and  necessarily  more  or  less  foul. 

Now,  every  school-room  ought  to  have,  if  possible,  external  windows 
on  four  sides  for  the  admission  of  light,  air,  and  the  purifying  and  vivify* 
ing  rays  of  the  sun.  If  there  is  a  blank  wall  on  one  side,  it  is  bad  ;  if 
on  two  sides,  it  is  worse  ;  if  on  three  sides,  it  is  very  bad  indeed.  But 
what  shall  we  say  of  a  room  hemmed  in — not  by  three  blank  walls 
merely — but  by  three  other  foul  rooms  J 

If  we  could  see  the  fetid,  poisonous  air  oozing  through  the  cracks  firoin 
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one  room  to  another,  and  fully  realize  the  feet  that  the  flushed  cheeks  and 
throbbing  temples  of  the  children  and  teachers  are  caused  by  their  breath- 
ing the  foul  air ;  that  the  children  and  teachers,  thus  confined,  are  being 
subjected  to  the  same  kind  of  torture,  only  in  a  litde  milder  form,  as 
the  victims  of  the  Black  Hole  of  Calcutta, — I  say,  could  we  fully  compre- 
hend the  actual  reality  as  there  existing,  we  should  involuntarily  exclaim 
horriblit 


FLAN,  SECOND  STORr,  SCHOOL-HOUSE  No,  9,  BrMklyn,  N.  T. 

This  system  of  dividing  a  large  assembly-room  into  a  number  of  small 
class-rooms  by  glass  partitions  seems  to  be  a  favorite  plan  in  many  places. 
But  can  it  be  possible  that  the  advantages  to  be  gained  by  the  few  moments' 
united  exercise  in  the  morning,  or  the  gratification  of  the  pride  of  the 
school  directors  in  seeing  at  one  glance  so  large  a  number  of  children 
confided  to  their  tender  care— can  these  advantages  counterbalance  a  frac- 
tion of  the  suffering  and  ill-health  produced  by  diis  system  of  crowding 
together  such  laige  numbers  of  children  ?  especially  when  the  evil  of  over- 
crowding is  again  greatly^  aggravated  by  the  cross-paititions  in  both  direc- 
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tions,  which  so  completely  cut  off  all  through  circulation  of  air.  It 
does  (eem  as  though  the  objections  to  this  plan  are  such  that  its  adoption 
cannot  be  too  strongly  condemned.  There  may  be  a  possibility  of 
contriving  artificial  arrangements  for  ventilation  so  perfect  as  to  overcome 
these  objections,  yet  there  is  scarcely  a  probability  of  its  being  done. 

Let  us  examine  the  arrangements  in  this  building  for  ventilation,  and 
also  for  warming,  as  these  two  subjects  are  closely  connected. 

The  building  is  warmed  by  cast-iron  heating  surfaces,  placed  in  the 
cella^  and  filled  with  steam  at  a  low  pressure,  never  exceeding  three 
pounds.  The  heating  chambers  are  placed  around  the  exterior  lOf  the 
building,  and  immediately  under  each  room  to  be  heated.  The  egitemal 
air  i9  brought  directly  through  the  outer  wall  and  under  each  **  stack"  of 
heatcm ;  tb^ce  it  rises  through  or  by  the  heating  surges,  and,  being 
warmed,  ascends  by  separate  pipes  in  the  outer  walls  to  each  room.  One 
register  lets  in  the  warm  air  near  the  floor ;  and  another,  placed 
about  six  feet  hifh,"  allows  it  to  flow  in  above  the  children's  heads.  As 
far  as  the  arrangement  of  the  heating  surface  is  concerned,  it  is  superior 
to  that  in  a  laigjc  majority  of  our  school-houses.  The  placing  of  the 
heated  pi()es  on  the  outer  and  colder  sides  of  the  room  instead  of  on  the 
interior  and  wam\  side,  is  an  excellent  arrangement.  There  will  proba- 
bly be  but  little  difficulty  in  getting  all  the  warmed  air  required  (and  of  a 
quality  above  the  average)  even  in  the  coldest  weather.  The  great  defect 
in  the  heating  is  that  there  are  no  hot  surfaces  in  any  of  the  rooms  for 
direct  radiation.  All  the  air  poured  into  the  rooms  must  therefore  be  hot 
enough  to  compensate  for  the  coldness  of  the  walls  and  windows.  The 
great  disadvantage  of  this  sjstem  of  heating,  which  compels  the  occu- 
pant^ of  tbe  rooms  to  breathe  a  debilitating,  dog-day  air,  was  discussed 
in  F|rt  I.  of  this  series  of  articles. 

T)^  provision  ibr  artificial  ventilation,  in  the  building  under  considera- 
tion, .consists  in  two  openings  on  the  interior  side  of  the  room,  with  a  pipe 
for  tile  escape  of  the  foul  air  running  up  inside  the  centre  partition. 

The  air  llfom  these  various  rooms  is  collected  in  the  attic  hf  numerous 
pipes,  and  is  carried  through  the  roof  by  two  ejectors,  each  about  three 
feet  in  diameter.  The  area  of  a  section  of  these  pipes  is  a  fraction  over 
seven  square  feet,  or  fourteen  square  feet  for  the  two.  As  there  is^  no 
extra  h^t  in  any  of  these  ventilating  ducts,  the  average  velocity  of  the 
foul  air  in  passing  through  can  scarcely  average  more  than  two  hundrend 
feet  a  minute,  especially  on  mild,  damp  days,  when  there  is  but  little 
motion  in  the  external  atmosphere.  Fourteen  square  feet  of  outlet 
would  dischaige  at  this  velocity  twen^-eight  hundred  cubic  feet  of  air  a 
minute — or  two  and  om^ihird  cubic  feet  tach  for  twelve  hundred  children. 

Now,  as  we  breathe  about  ^  quarter  of  a  cubic  foot  of  air  a  minut^ 
aDd  the  exhsded  braitb  contains  about  one  hundred  times  the  amount  of 
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carbonic  acid  that  there  is  in  common  air,  the  breath  of  one  person  will 
saturate  a  constant  supply  of  twenty-five  cubic  feet  a  minute,  with  double 
the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  that  is  contained  in  pure  air. 

This  certainly  is  quite  as  much  of  other  peoples'  breath  as  it  is  whole- 
some to  breathe.  Add  to  this  the  exhalations  from  the  surface  of  the 
body,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  a  constant  supply  of  thirty  cubic  feet  a  min- 
ute for  each  occupant  of  a  room  is  none  too  much.  To  be  sure  this 
would  only  be  about  twelve  times  the  amount  allowed  in  this  school- 
house,  but  the  manner  of  distributing  the  supply  has  a  great  deal  to  do 
with  its  efficiency. 

As  will  be  seen,  by  reference  to  the  plan,  the  air  of  each  room  is  let 
in  at  two  points,  the  highest  but  a  few  feet  above  the  floor  and  discharged 
at  two,  both  at  the  floor.  The  children  sitting  close  to  these  outlets  get  the 
concentrated  foul  air  of  the  others.  But  suppose  the  room  becomes  in- 
suflerable  (as  it  soon  must  if  depending  on  artificial  ventilation  alone), 
and  the  windows  are  lowered  to  let  in  fresh  air;  this -cold  air,  being 
heavier,,  &lls  to  the  floor ;  and  flowing  along  over  the  feet  of  the  chil- 
dren to  the  outlets,  keeps  the  floor  and  the  feet  cold,  without  rising 
so  high  as  the  zone  of  respiration.  There  should  be  some  arrangement 
made  in  schools  thus  ventilated,  to  enable  the  scholars  to  breathe  through 
their  feet ;  or  if  they  could  be  taught  to  sit  on  their  heads,  it  would  be  a 
good  arrangement,  physiologically. 

Although  well-distributed  oudets  for  the  escape  of  the  foul  air  from  the 
floor  of  a  class-room  is  of  great  importance,  yet  there  is  a  large  portion 
of  the  time  in  which  the  relative  conditions  of  the  contained  air  and  that 
wljich  is  entering,  are  such  as  to  require  the  escape  of  the  foul  air  from  the 
top  of  the  room.  In  cases  like  the  building  under  examination,  where 
the  whole  heat  is  derived  from  currents  of  warmed  air,  these  upper  open- 
ings must  be  closed  at  times  to  prevent  the  too  rapid  escape  of  the  heated 
air.  But  it  seems  to  me  to  be  possible  to  have  the  walls  and  floors  of  a 
room  so  warmed  that  the  upper  ventilators  as  well  as  those  at  the  floor 
might  be  kept  open  at  all  times.  A  steam  radiator  or  a  stove  under  each 
window  would  assist  very  much  in  accomplishing  this  desirable  result. 


**  Physical  and  Intellectual  Development  of  Youth  by  Electricity"  was 
the  subject  of  a  paper  lately  read  before  the  British  Academy  of  Medicine. 
From  the  fact  that  vegetation  is  quicker  and  richer  in  its  growth  when 
electrified,  than  when  left  to  nature,  the  author  held  that  a  similar  result 
might  be  obtained  in  the  animal  kingdom.  He  instanced  five  children, 
ranging  in  age  from  four  to  sixteen  years,  who,  through  the  application 
of  electricity,  attained  a  remarkable  development,  both  physical  and  intel- 
kctaaL  It  would  be  a  good  plan  to  try  the  experiment  in  some  of  our 
8choo1»— beginning  with  the  teachers. 
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THE  ADVANTAGES  Of  GREAT  CITIES  FOR  PROFES- 
SIONAL STUDY. 

IN  choosing  a  place  of  education,  whether  college  or  professional  school, 
the  advantages  of  different  ones  are  so  evenly  balanced,  that  the  de- 
cision, in  most  cases,  is  made  from  purely  accidental  reasons.  In- 
trinsically, there  is  not  a  very  wide  difference  among  our  colleges  and  our 
professional  schools.  With  rare  exceptions,  they  are  modelled  on  the 
same  plans,  pervaded  by  the  same  ideas,  officered  by  the  same  class  of 
men,  and  turn  out  the  same  average  of  students.  Now,  since  this  is  so, 
it  is  £iir  for  us  to  compare  their  merely  external  advantages,  which  make 
a  difference  among  them  well  worth  considering. 

We  may  assume  that  for  a  college  where  the  students  are  not  yet  ma- 
ture, and  where  the  studies  can  be  pursued  easily  enough  with  the  aid  of 
text-books  and  a  moderate  library,  the  best  location  is  in  a  country  town, 
apart  from  the  distractions  and  temptations  of  city  life.  But  the  same  ar- 
gument will  not  hold  good  with  regard  to  professional  schools.  The  stu- 
dents are  now  men,  able  to  take  care  of  themselves,  if  they  ever  will  be. 
Moreover,  they  are  just  at  that  age  when  young  men  wish  to  and  ought  to 
see  life.  Residence  in  a  great  city  is  the  next  best  thing  to  foreign  travel. 
It  does  much  toward  making  a  man  cosmopolitan,  toward  wearing  off  the 
rough  provincialism  and  the  rawness  of  youth  that  are  apt  to  cling  to  the 
average  student.  And  this  a  great  city  does,  even  if  he  merely  lives 
there  and  goes  about  his  business  with  little  thought  of  his  surroundings  ; 
and  far  more  does  it  do  this  if  he  takes  pains  to  get  all  the  civilizing  and 
refining  influences  that  he  may  have  in  a  metropolis.  He  meets  a  great 
variety  of  men.  He  probably  will  see  something  of  all  grades  of  society, 
and  something  of  many  nationalities.  He  learns,  too,  that  he  is  a  very 
small  atom  in  the  tide  of  humanity  that  ebb^  and  flows  all  around  him  ;  that 
his  ideas,  his  opinions,  his  very  existence,  are  of  very  small  account  after 
all.  In  short,  he  gets  the  conceit  taken  out  of  him  amazingly,  and  be- 
gins, to  get  that  true  self-knowledge  which  is  the  beginning  of  all  wisdom. 

Moreover,  in  the  intense  life  of  a  great  city  he  learns  to  work  rapidly 
and  effectively.  Truly,  if  **  fifty  years  of  Europe"  is  better  "than  a  cycle 
of  Cathay,"  a  decade  of  New  York  is  worth  a  century  of  ** Sleepy  Hol- 
low :"  there  is  more  real  work  done.  The  impulse  obtained  in  two  or 
three  years  of  active  city  life  may  last  a  lifetime.  Even  trade,  usually  so 
narrowing  to  the  mind,  becomes  a  liberalizing  influence  in  a  city  like  New 
York,  by  the  scale  on  which  it  is  conducted  and  the  amount  of  enterprise 
and  capital  required  to  manage  it 

Every  great  city  is  a  centre,  not  only  of  business  activity,  but  of  intel- 
lectual life — ^at  least  of  a  certain  kind.    Usually,  even  the  highest  intel- 
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lectual  life,  that  which  produces  literature,  is  found  in  a  metropolis. 
But  even  where  this  is  wholly  or  partially  deficient,  there  is  a  certain 
amount  of  intellectual  life  of  the  lower  kinds.  The  city  is  the  centre  of 
news,  and  therefore  of  newspapers :  of  politics,  and  therefore  of  public 
assemblages.  Great  men,  and  notorious  men,  can  be  seen  on  the  streets. 
We  need  not  trust  to  reports  so  much,  for  we  can  see  many  things  witli 
our  own  eyes.  Many  illusions  are  thus  dispelled,  many  errors  corrected. 
Books  and  Magazines  circulate  more  freely,  libraries  are  more  easily 
reached,  and  better  ones.  Lectures  are  more  frequent,  and  all  the  ma- 
chinery of  intellectual  life  runs  more  rapidly  and  with  more  force.  And 
for  the  study  of  the  fine  arts  there  is  scarcely  any  opportunity  except  in 
great  cities. 

There  are  great  and  peculiar  advantages  of  city  life  ;  but  there  are  in 
addition  certain  special  advantages  possessed  by  professional  schools  in  a 
great  city.  Our  professional  schools  hold  the  same  relative  position 
to  our  colleges,  that  the  universities  of  France  and  Germany  do  to  their 
colleges  and  gymnasia.  And  it  has  been  found  that  universities  thrive 
best  in  great  cities.  All  the  important  universities  founded  in  this  cen- 
tury, Berlin,  London,  Christiana,  and  many  of  the  most  flourishing  older 
ones,  like  Paris,  Edinburgh,  Dublin,  Copenhagen,  Vienna,  are  in  great 
cities.  The  same  reasons  that  hold  in  Europe,  hold  here.  A  university 
without  a  library,  is  like  a  man  without  a  head  ;  and  a  good  library  can 
be  collected  more  easily  in  a  metropolis  than  elsewhere.  Here,  also,  are 
to  be  found  other  great  libraries,  that  supplement  the  deficiencies  of  the 
university  collection.  Again,  in  a  great  city,  there  are  collateral  advan- 
tages for  a  practical  acquaintance  with  each  of  the  professions  ; — for  tlie 
lawyer,  in  the  courts  held  almost  daily ;  for  the  clergyman,  in  the  great 
preachers  and  great  charities ;  for  the  physician,  in  the  great  hospitals  and 
frequent  clinics.  But  more  than  all  these,  the  professors  are  almost  sure 
to  be  superior  men.  A  country  university  may  keep  one  great  man  :  a 
city  university  will  be  sure  to  have  several.  For,  allowing  other  things  to 
be  equal,  which  is  not  the  case  usually,  the  intellectual  society  of  the  me- 
tropolis, its  superior  advantages  for  work  in  any  department  of  thought, 
and  the  wider  opportunities  for  fame  and  usefulness,  continually  draw  ofl' 
the  great  thinkers  to  the  metropolis,  and  away  from  the  country  universi- 
ties. Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  tendency  of  our  age  is  toward  the  cities- 
centripetal,  not  centrifugal. 

The  presence  of  science  side  by  side  with  literature,  is  a  protest  againsi 
the  narrowness  which  overvalues  one  branch  of  learning  and  despises 
others.  Co-operation  is  necessary  to  secure  a  happy  co-existence  of  these 
studies.  Each  alone  becomes  conceited;  and  conceit  is  the  most  fatal 
enemy  to  progress. 
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EASY  EXPERIMENTS  IN  ELEMENTARY  CHEMISTRY.. 
Section  3. — The  Procui  e/FitUring — CryslaUisalion — SuHmaiim. 

THE  separation  of  minute  solid  particles  from  a  liquid,  is  accom-. 
plished  by  Fil/ralwn.  The  filter  may  be  of  paper,  cloth,  asbestos, 
or  loose  fibres  of  tow  or  cotton.  Paper  is  generally  employed,  and  is 
used  as  shown  in  ihe  diagram. 


Filter-papers  of  proper  material  and  already  cut  into  circles,  are  to  be 
obtained  at  the  chemists. 

To  prepare  a  filler  for  use,  fold  one  of  these  circles  twice,  on  the  lines 
indicated  in  the  first  figure. 

It  will  then  form  a  quadrant  having  four  thicknesses,  as  shown  in  the 

second  figure.     Open  it  so  as  to  leave  one  thickness  on  one  side  and 

three  upon  the  other,  and  place  it  in  a  fun- 

:  wet  the  filter  with  rain  or  distilled  water 

before  using,  especially  if  the  experiment  is  a 

chemical  one  of  any  importance. 

In  pouring  the  liquid  to  be  filtered  into  the 
funnel,  hold  a  glass  rod  against  the  edge  of 
the  pouring-vessel,  so  that  the  liquid,  which 
will  ran  down  the  rod,  may  be  direaed  against 
the  side  of  Ihe  filter.    (See  figure  4. ) 

The  funnel  may  be  supported  by  a  thin 
piece  of  wood  or  of  card-board,  through  whidi 
a  hole  has  been  cut  a  little  laiger  than  the 
tube  of  the  funnel. 

If  the  funnel  is  supported  by  the  receiving- 
glass  itself,  care  must  be  taken  that  the  latter 
is  not  closed  by  Ihe  funnel  so  as  to  prevent 
Fig.  <  the  escape  of  the  air  which  is  displaced  by  the 

filtered  liquid,     A  bit  of  stick  or  string  between  the  edge  of  the  receiving- 
glass  and  the  funnel  is  sutBcient. 
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'  Exp,  1 2.  Mix  with  water  some  finely  divided,  insoluble  solid  (a  pul- 
verized colored  crayon  forms  a  good  example),  and  filter  as  directed 
above. 

When  a  heavy  precipitate  has  been  allowed  to  settle,  the  liquid  above  it 
may  be  dra'wn  off  with  a  syphon  ;  or  if  considerable  care  be  used,  it  may 
be  nearly  all  poured  off  without  disturbing  the  precipitate.  This  process 
is  called  decaniaiwn, 

Crysiallizaliotu 

Most  solutions  when  exposed  to  a  gentle  heat,  or  even  to  the  atmos* 
phere,  gicidually  lose  the  solvent  by  evaporation,  and  the  solid  in  conse- 
quence returns  to  its  original  state. 

If  the  circumstances  are  ^vorable,  the  atoms  of  the  solid  will  arrange 
themselves  in  certain  regular  forms  called  crystals. 

This  process  (called  crystallization),  is  daily  resorted  to  by  the  chemist 
for  various  reasons ;  among  which  are  : 

I  St  It  brings  the  substance  to  a  form  in  which  its  degree  of  concen- 
tration is  known,  and  from  which  a  solution  of  definite  strength  may  be 
prepared. 

2d.  The  solid  form  is  the  most  convenient  one  for  storing  or  transporting. 

3d.  Chemical  salts  are  obtained  in  their  purest  form  by  ciystallizing 
them.  For  when  different  substances  are  in  solution  together,  they  crystal- 
lize separately  upon  evaporation.  Hot  saturated  solutions  will  generally 
deposit  crystals  as  they  cool.  The  size  of  the  crystals  depends  very  much 
upon  the  time  occupied  in  forming ;  the  slower  the  process,  the  laiger 
and  the  more  perfect  are  the  crystals. 

The  cautions  to  be  observed  in  this  department  of  experimental  chemis- 
try may  be  learned  from  the  following  examples. 

Blxp.  13.  Make  a  hot  saturated  solution  of  alum.  This  is  accom- 
plished by  adding  the  alum  gradually  to  boiling  water  until  a  drop  c^  tlie 
solution,  tried  upon  a  slip  of  glass,  ciystallizes  as  it  cools. 

Set  the  solution  aside,  and  suspend  in  it  a  twig  or  nut,  or  wire  orna- 
ment, around  which  some  cotton  or  worsted  has  been  closely  wound.  In 
twelve  hours'  time  the  suspended  objects  will  be  closely  covered  with  crys- 
tals of  alum. 

A  small  basket,  made  by  winding  covered  bonnet-wire  about  an  ^%%  or 
a  nut,  is  a  good  object  for  the  experiment  Care  must  be  taken  that 
when  suspended  it  is  covered  by  the  solution  and  does  not  touch  the  side 
of  the  vessel 

Exp,  14.  To  make  large  crystals  requires  much  careful  manipulation 
and  patience ;  but  good  results  may  be  obtained  by  the  following  method, 
generally  known  as  Le  Blanc's : 

The  salt  to  be  crystallized  Is  to  be  dissolved  in  raki  or  distilled  wateti- 
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and  evaporated  until  it  i3  ready  to  crystallize  on  cooling.  Set  the  solution 
aside  until  it  is  quite  cold.  Crystals  in  a  mass  will  be  formed  at  the  bot- 
tom. These  are  of  no  account  in  the  present  experiment  except  as  they 
are  needed  for  re-dissolving.  Pour  off  the  liquid  into  a  flat-bottomed 
vessel, — a  plate  of  a  suitable  size  will  answer.  Crystals  will  soon  begin 
to  form  at  some  distance  from  each  other.  Select  the  most  regular  of 
these  and  transfer  them  to  another  flat-bottomed  dish,  and  place  them  well 
apart.  Pour  over  them  a  fresh  saturated  solution,  prepared  as  at  first 
Turn  each  crystal  over  with  a  glass  rod  at  least  once  a  day,  so  as  to  ex- 
pose each  of  the  faces  in  turn  to  the  action  of  the  liquid  ;  for  the  face 
upon  which  the  crystal  rests  does  not  receive  any  addition.  When  the 
crystals  have  attained  considerable  size,  those  which  are  selected  for  fur- 
ther growth  should  be  removed  to  other  plates — each  crystal  in  a  separate 
vessel,— covered  with  the  liquid  as  before,  and  each  turned  with  the  glass 
rod  several  times  a  day. 

By  continuing  this  treatment,  they  may  be  obtained  of  almost  any 
desired  size.  If  at  any  time  during  the  process  the  angles  or  edges  of 
the  crystal  become  blunted,  the  liquid  should  be  immediately  poured  off, 
and  a  fresh  saturated  solution  substituted. 

Exp,  1 5.  Mix  together  solutions  of  sulphate  of  iron,  sulphate  of  cop- 
per, sulphate  of  soda,  sulphate  of  magnesia,  and  alum.  Evaporate 
slowly  by  a  gentle  heat,  or  set  the  mixture  aside  to  crystallize  spontane- 
ously. When  the  liquid  has  disappeared,  observe  that  each  salt  has 
appeared  by  itself,  and  that  they  exhibit  several  different  forms — ^the  salts 
of  iron  and  copper  having  a  common  form,  the  magnesia  another,  and 
the  alum  still  another. 

Exp.  16.  To  prepare  small  crystals  to  be  observed  with  a  magnifying 
glass  or  microscope. 

Place  a  single  drop  of  water  upon  a  slip  of  glass  which  has  been  care- 
fully cleaned^  In  the  drop  put  a  small  crystal  of  sulphate  of  copper,  and 
with  gentle  pressure  rub  it  about  so  as  to  spread  the  liquid  over  an  area 
of  a  quarter  or  half  an  inch.  A  single  minute  is  sufficient  time  for  the 
preparation  of  this  solution.  Remove  the  crystal,  and  place  the  glass  slip 
under  the  microscope.     The  crystals  will  form  first  on  the  edges. 

[A  compound  microscope  is  necessary  for  the  full  enjoyment  of  this  experi- 
ment, and  the  process  may  be  repeated  to  advantage  with  a  great  number  of 
salts.  Nitrate  of  potash,  bichromate  of  potash,  oxalate  of  ammonia,  and 
sulphate  of  nickel,  giving  particularly  fine  results.] 

For  a  lecture-room  experiment  with  a  magic  lantern,  the  above  experi- 
ment, slightly  modified,  may  be  shown  to  advantage.  On  a  plain  magic 
lantern  slide,  put,  by  means  of  a  brush  or  sponge,  a  warm  solution, 
nearly  saturated,  of  chloride  of  ammonium,  and  exhibit  as  a  picture  by 
means  of  the  lantern.    If  the  solution  is  of  the  right  density,  the  ays- 
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tals  will  spre^  gradually  from  one  side  of  the  plate  to  the  other.  Oxa- 
late and  nitrate  of  ammonia  are  also  good  salts  for  this  experiment 

Exp.  17.  The  instantaneous  change  from  liquid  to  solid  ibrm  is  ex* 
hibited  as  follows. 

Prepare  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  soda,  carefully  saturated  at  the  boil- 
ing point  It  is  best  done  in  a  flask,  which  should  be  nearly  full  when 
the  solution  is  complete.  Remove  it  while  boiling,  and  immediately  cork 
the  flask  air-tight 

When  quite  cold  remove  the  cork,  and  the  contents  of  the  flask, 
except  a  few  drops  of  "  mother-liquor,"  will  at  once  become  solid  If 
the  liquid  should  &il  to  solidiQ^,  drop  in  a  small  bit  of  the  sulphate ; 
when  the  crystals  will  be  seen  to  group  about  it  as  a  nucleus,  and  extend 
rapidly  in  all  directions. 

This  experiment  may  be  performed  in  an  open-mouth  vessel  by  em- 
ploying a  layer  of  oil,  poured  on  the  top,  instead  of  corking  as  before. 
When  cold,  drop  in  a  crystal  of  the  sulphate,  and  the  solution  will  imme- 
diately solidify. 

Inexperienced  performers  should  use  care  in  boiling  solutions  in  glass 
or  porcelain  vessels.  When  the  flask  or  retort  con- 
taining the  liquid  b  placed  securely  on  the  stand 
read>i  for  heating,  apply  the  flame  cautiously  at  flrst. 
Holding  the  lamp  in  the  hand,  direct  the  flame  by  a 
rapid  circular  motion  around  the  bottom  of  the  ves- 
tel,  so  as  to  raise  all  parts  at  the  same  time  to  a  pretty 
high  heat  After  a  minute  or  so,  place  the  spirit-lamp 
directly  under  the  flask,  and  so  near  to  it  that  the 
flame  shall  spread  over  and  around  the  whole  lower 
portion.  The  experimenter  should  bear  in  mind  the 
fact,  that  the  hottest  portion  of  the  flame  of  a  lamp  is 
at  the  uppermost  point ;  and  when  a  flask  is  so  placed 
that  the  tip  of  the  lamp-flame  just  reaches  it,  a  break- 
age is  likely  to  follow.  A  safer  but  slower  way  to  heat 
glass  vessels,  is  to  set  the  flask  in  a  small  sheet-iron  dish  containing  sand, 
to  which  the  heat  is  applied  without  the  above  precaution. 

Exp,  18.  Prepare  a  strong  solution  of  sugar,  not  quite  saturated,  and 
set  it  away  in  a  shallow  dish,  so  that  crystallization  may  be  slow.  Stretch 
some  threads  across  from  side  to  side  of  the  vessel,  just  dipping  below 
the  surBstce  of  the  syrup. 

The  crystals,  which  will  be  deposited  on  the  thread,  will  be  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  or  more  in  diameter,  and  will  be  identical  in  composition 
with  the  **  Rock-candy"  of  the  shops. 

Exp,  19.  Precipitate  some  iodide  of  mercury,  as  in  Exp.  9.  Let  it 
settle  to  the  bottom  of  the  glass ;  pour  off  the  liquid  and  use  the  wet 
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precipitate  as  you  would  paint,  applying  it  thickly  to  heavy  white  paper,  or 
card-board.  A  spot  an  inch  in  diameter  is  laige  enough.  Dry  it  by  the 
spirit-lamp.  Now  heat  the  paper  strongly  but  cautiously  on  the  back 
side,  against  the  painted  spot  The  red  spot  will  turn  light  yellow. 
Draw  the  point  of  a  pin,  a  pencil,  or  a  knife  across  it,  bearing  on  pretty 
firmly,  and  observe  that  a  red  mark  is  the  result  If  several  such  marks 
are  made,  and  the  paper  laid  aside  for  a  day  or  two,  the  red  color  will  be 
found  extended  over  the  whole  space. 

The  change  of  color  is  attended  with  a  change  in  the  form  of  the  mi- 
nute crystals. 

SublimcUion. 

Some  solids,  when  subjected  to  the  action  of  heat,  assume  the  condi-r 
tion  of  vapor  without  passing  through  the  intermediate  liquid  condition. 
Such  vapors  are  promptly  condensed  by  contact  with  any  surface  slightly 
cooler  than  the  temperature  at  whidi  they  were  released.  The  process  is . 
called  sublimaiimy  and  is  often  employed  in  case  of  those  .bodies  capable 
of  being  sublimed,  as  a  means  of  separating  them  from  iinpurities. 

Exjft.  20.  Put  a  few  small  particles  of  iodine  in  a  dry  flask^  and  warm 
the  whole  globe  of  the  flask  by  moving  it  about  over  the  flame  of  the 
spirit-lamp  so  as  to  expose  in  turn  all  sides  of  it ;  then  bring  the  flaine  to 
bear  upon  that  point  where  the  grains  of  iodine  are,  and  they  will 
immediately  be  converted  into  a  heavy  violet  vs^r.  A  fine  crystalline 
deposit  will  at  once  collect  on  the  neck  of  the  flask.  These  crystals  may 
be  made  of  a  visible  size  by  slightly  wetting  the  inside  of  the  neck  before 
subliming.  A  little  alcohol  will  wash  the  deposit  off,  and  form  a  tinc- 
ture of  iodine. 

Exp.  21.  Place  a  small  piece  of  camphor-gum  at  the  bottom  of  a  test- 
tube,  and  apply  a  gentle  heat  It  sublimes  readily,  and  may  be  caught 
upon  a  cooler  sur&ce  presented  in  the  upper  part  of  the  tube. 

Exp.  22.  Iodide  of  mercury,  formed  as  in  Exp.  9,  filtered  and  dried, 
may  be  sublimed  in  a  test-tube  ;  the  color  changing  from  vermilion  to 
yellow  at  the  instant  of  changing  to  vapor. 

Exp.  23.  Place  a  little  iodide  of  mercury  in  a  watch-glass,  and  cover 
it  with  another  similar  glass,  inverted.  Apply  heat  to  the  lower  glass 
until  the  iodide  sublimes  and  appears  as  a  yellow  crystalline  deposit  on 
the  upper  glass.  Remove  the  upper  glass,  and  rub  or  bruise  the  yellow 
crystals  until  they  become  red  again,  when  the  experiment  may  be 
repeated. 

Several  other  substances  may  be  sublimed,  at  a  little  higher  heat  than 
the  foregoing  substances  require.  Among  the  number  are  indigo,  sul- 
phur, calomel,  and  benzoic  acid. 


MARCH,  1869. 


OUR  EDUCATIONAL  PERIODICALS, 

HAVE  we  an  Educational  paper  or  Magazine  that  is  worthy  of  the 
cause  it  pro&sses  to  represent  ?  . 

Pmt  the  question  to  your  nearest  neighbor,  or  the  next  man  you  meet 
on  tbe  street  The  chances  are  it  will  take  him  by  surprise.  Veiy  prob- 
al^y  he  can  tell  you  all  about  the  representative  papers  of  the  principal 
political  parties,  of  the  various  religious  sects,  of  the  ^'whiskey  ritig,"  or 
any  other  prominent  " interest"-— except  education.  Of  that,  ''why! 
really,  it's  out  of  his  line.     Ask  Professor  Jones." 

{Next  h  personal  liberfyy  p(^mlar  educcUion  is  iht  inkrest  nearest  iht  heart 
cf  the  American  people /--*Vide  any  popular  oration,  Govemor^s  message; 
or  other  State  paper.] 

If  Professor  Jones  is  the  enterprising  head  of  the  viUage  high-school — 
Jones  University,  it  is  commonly  called — ^he  will  probably  smile  at  so 
absurd  a  question,  and  assure  you  that  we  can  boast  of  quite  a  number  of 
'very  excdlent  and  able  educational  periodicals,  though  closer  questioning 
may  discover  that  his  actual  knowledge  of  them  is  none  of  the  fuUesL 

The  gendeman  who  iq;x>ke  so  eloquently  about  the  march  of  intellect^ 
iit  the  University  Hall  the  other  evening,  will  tell  yovi  the  same.  So  m- 
ileed  will  almost  any  one,  who  imagines  that,  in  this  land  of  free-schools  and 
-pc^mlar  education,  eveiy  educational  ought«-to-be  is.  So  will  not  any  one 
say  adio  knows.  Plainfid  and  humiliating  as  the  truth  is,  it  is  the  truth,  that 
our  educadotuil  periodicals  are,  one  and  all,  trivial  and  mean  compared 
with  what  they  ought  to  be,  to  correspond  with  the  interest  which  the 
•Amierican  people  pr^nd  to  feel  in  Education.  Whether  or  not  they 
corre^xmd  with  the  actual  interest  felt,  we  leave  for  others  to  say. 

We  question  whether  anyone  has  studied  &is  portion. of  our  current 
literature  more  carcfuUy  than .  ourselves  f  whether  any  one  has  more 
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thoughtfully  considered  the  public  needs  which  the  right  sort  of  an  educa* 
tional  journal  would  supply ;  whether  any  one  has  more  earnestly  striven 
to  make  an  educational  periodical  that  should  be  worthy  of  its  name  and 
purpose ;  and  consequently,  whether  any  one  more  keenly  appreciates  the 
difficulties  which  prevent,  or  have  thus  fiur  prevented,  the  publication  of 
sodi  a  periodicaL  This  in  no  spirit  of  boasting ; — ^but  as  an  assurance 
that  our  sweeping  condemnation  of  American  educational  periodicals 
(our  own  not  excepted)  is  not  to  be  taken  as  the  Mseition  of  a  captious 
disposition,  or  the  flippant  judgment  of  one  who  condemns  wkiiCMtt 
knowledge. 

We  would  not  be  understood  as  saying  that  our  educational  periodicals 
are  intrinsically  worthless.  Far  from  it  The  worst  is  worthy  of  more 
encouragement  than  the  best  has  received;  Compared  with  each  odier 
and  with  other  periodicals  of  the  price,  some  are  indifferent^  some  good^ 
some  excellent  But  compared  with  our  idea  of  what  an  educational 
periodical  ought  to  be,  adequately  to  represent  the  important  interests 
involved,  they  are  all  weak  and  commonplace  and  dull  Not  one  is  \^at 
it  should  be,  what  all  should  be. 

The  poverty  of  our  educational  literature  is  indeed  a  matter  of  national 
reproach,  especially  to  a  nation  that  professes  to  be  doing  so  much  and 
so  well  for  Education.  How  shall  we  account  for  it  ?  By  chaxging  the 
people  at  laige  with  indifference  to  matters  eduicational  ?  These  are  pro- 
fessional publications,  the  people  might  reply.  They  appeal  not  to  the 
general  public,  but  to  a  class — to  teachers,  not  to  parents.  Even  so ;  and 
a  Sony  comment  it  is  on  our  boasted  interest  in  public  education,  to  be 
compelled  to  say  that  the  parents  of  the  land  are  less  interested  in  what- 
ever tends  to  promote  the  right  education  of  the  children,  than  are  their 
hired  servants,  the  teachers.  The  remari^  may  be  out  of  place,  3ret  we 
cannot  forbear  to  make  it,  that  the  increasing  disposition  of  American 
parents  to  shifl  the  education  of  their  diildren  upon  the  State  is  in  danger 
of  proving  a  greater  evil,  than  the  public  schools  can  prove  a  blessing. 

Since  our  educational  literature  is  produced  mainly  by  teachers,  and  is 
designed,  ostensibly  at  least,  to  meet  the  wants  and  suit  the  taste  of 
teachers,  let  us  grant  that  teachers  are  mainly  responsible  for  the  infe- 
rior quality  of  the  article.  But  which  class  of  teachers?  There  is, 
first,  the  better  class  of  teachen-^those  who  read  and  think  and  have 
a  good  degree  of  iitenuy  tiste  and  cnltiue.    These,  it  would  be  aatiixal  to 
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fappose,  would  give  lone  to  the  literature  of  the  profession.  But  they  do 
BOt  Some  few  of  them  contribute  to  the  different  educational  periodi- 
cals ;  but  their  articles  seem  to  be  aimed  at  the  great  body  of  teachers 
several  grades  lower  down  in  the  literary  and  professional  scale,  oftener 
than  at  their  equals.  As  a  class,  the  teachers  of  this  grade  are  not  repre- 
sented by  our  educational  literature.  They  are  too  few  in  number  perhaps 
to  sustain  a  periodical  designed  expressly  for  them ;  and  the  greater  part  of 
them,  thinking  that  they  have  no  need  of  professional  reading,  certainly  not 
of  the  kind  commonly  laid  before  them,  hold  themselves  aloof  from  edu- 
cational papers ;  thus,  as  we  said  before,  they  exert  no  considerable  influ- 
ence on  the  character  of  the  professional  literature. 

At  the  other  extreme  of  the  professional  scale  is  another  and  much 
larger  class  of  teachers,  composed  mainly  of  boys  and  girls  just  from 
school,  or  perhaps  never  having  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  schooling  to 
any  extent  worth  mentioning.  This  is  a  promising  class ;  but,  for  the 
time  being,  it  is  immersed  in  the  mysteries  of  parsing,  and  perplexed  by 
the  intricacies  of  cube-root  Its  members  have  yet  to  acquire  the  elements 
of  the  knowledge  they  are  to  convey  to  their  pupils.  Not  yet  free  from 
the  thraldom  of  text-books,  they  are  neither  producers  nor  consumers  of 
educational  literature,  and  consequently  are  not  to  be  held  responsible 
for  the  character  of  the  article  supplied. 

Between  these  two  extremes  lies  the  great  body  of  teachers.  These  may 
be  roughly  divided  into  three  sub-classes,  as  follows :  ( i )  Leading  Edu- 
cators ;  (2)  Educators  who  are  led ;  and  (3)  Educators  who  neither  lead 
nor  ga  Practically,  the  second  class  includes  also  the  first  (the  latter 
being  led  by  the  book-agents,  the  former  by  the  latter),  while  education- 
ally the  third  includes  the  majority  of  the  entire  body.  The  last-named 
sub-class.  Us  raif /ainianU  of  the  schools,  are  numerous  beyond  computa* 
tion ;  but  being  merely  dead-weights  on  the  profession,  they  are  as  little  to 
be  counted  on  for  the  support  of  professional  publications,  or  held  respon- 
sible for  their  character,  as  are-  the  books  and  benches  of  their  respective 
school-fooms. 

The  second  sub-class,  perhaps,  more  than  any  other,  is  directly  influ- 
ential in  keeping  the  educational  periodicals  of  the  countiy  low  in  grade 
and  trivial  in  character.  G)nstituting  the  diief  market  for  this  part  of  our 
cnnent  litentare,  its  wants  largely  determine  the  character  and  quali^  of 
die  aitidc  supplied*    As  a  mle^  teadien  of  this  class  are  not  literaiy^^ 
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The  leading  educator's  essay,  at  a  county  institute,  is  their  ideal  of  literary 
effort  If  they  commend  a  published  article,  it  is  sure  to  be  one  put  in 
tinder  protest,  with  serious  misgivings  whether  it  ought  to  go  in  at  alt 
As  a  general  thing  they  want  something  ''  practical,"  or  something  funny: 
The  funny,  according  to  their  taste,  is  something  of  the  comic-almanac 
st}'le.;  and  the  practical,  something  that  somebody  practices.  Their 
teaching  being  a  hodge-podge  of  "methods,"  the  thing  that  suits  them 
best  is  a  detailed  account  of  diis  man's  method  in  spelling.  Prof!  So-and- 
So's  method  in  Arithmetic,  or  Doctor  Somebody-else's  method  in  Gram* 
mar.  Principles  they  have  no  stomach  for ;  and  the  moment  a  writer 
transcends  the  commonplace,  they  regard  him  with  suspicion.  They  sub- 
scribe for  educational  periodicals,  not  because  they  are  particularly  fond 
of  reading:,  but  because  they  have  great  regard  for  the  Leading  Educator ; 
and  the  latter  assures  them  that  it  is  the  duty  of  every  teacher  to  take  a 
professional  magazine — particularly  the  one  for  whidi  the  Leading  Edu- 
cator is  just  then  acting  as  agent  Let  us  not  be  severe  upon  this  class. 
It  does  not  furnish  the  highest  possible  market  perhaps,  yet  it  famishes 
the  widest /av»v^  market  yet  discovered  for  educational  periodicals. 

There  remains  the  first-named  sub-class — a  class  which  threatens  to 
absorb  all  the  others.  Are  its  members  to  blame  because  our  average 
educational  literature  is  commonplace  and  dull?  Perish  the  thought  1 
The  educational  world  would  cease  to  revolve  should  the  Leading  Edu- 
cator become  extinct,  and  educational  papers  would  die  outright  Thes^ 
Chiefest  patrons  and  promoters  of  learning  never  cease  to  encourage 
professional  journals.  They  take  all  that  are  sent  to  them.  They  are 
' '  always  glad  to  say  a  good  word  for  your  excellent  periodical. "  It  would 
appear  to  be  absolutely  necessary  to  their  existence ;  and  they  to  its.  But 
just  hint  to  one  of  them  that  it  would  be  the  proper  thing  for  him  to  be- 
come a  subscriber — ^a  paying  subscriber— and  you  have  made  a  life«-long 
enemy  at  once.  Wliat  I  pay  for  your  paper?  The  idea  is  preposterous. 
You  ought  to  pay  him — ^for  encouraging  it. 

It  is  proper  to  state  just  here,  that  the  title  '*  Leading  Educator"  does 
not  iteply,  as  the  uninitiated  might  suppose,  that  the  possessor  has  ren- 
dered distinguished  seiVice,  Or  indeed  any  service,  in  teaching.  It  is  a 
purely  honorary  tide,  conferred  chiefly  by  publishers  upon  those  who 
write  commendatory  letters  ooilceming  their  books.  Sometimes,  how«> 
over,  the  title  it  fiuriy  n^oa  fay  iraiiiutt  ^semce-in  local  scbool-bbok  wara. 
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It  is  customary  among  "Leading  Educators"  to  confer  upon  each  other 
the  nearly  equivalent  title  **  Eminent  Instructor" — a  title  which  ordinary 
teachers  regard  with  great  peverence.  As  a  general  thing,  Leading  Edu- 
cators enjoy  ^IsOy  and  commonly  by  mutual  brevet,  the  additional  title, 
Pro/esior.  But  this  is  a  digression ;  or  would  be,  were  not  an  under- 
standing of  this  class  of  ''educators"  essential  to  a  right  comprehension 
of  the  causes  which  keep  down  the  character  of  our  educational  literature, 
and  pretty  much  everything  else  connected  with  the  public  schools. 

We  have  not  mentioned  the  professors,  properly  so  called,  because,  even 
more  than  the  first-named  class  of  teachers,  these  count  themselves  out  of 
the  list  of  those  for  whom  educational  periodicals  are  designed.  It  is 
true,  there  is  little  in  our  average  educational  literature  that  is  worthy  of 
their  time  and  attention  :  nevertheless,  it  is  much  their  own  fault  that  it  is 
so.  The  subject  of  education  is  certainly  not  unworthy  of  their  thought ; 
and  the  bxX  that  others  treat  it  unworthily,  does  not  excuse  them  for  neg- 
lecting to  treat  it  at  all.  It  is,  indeed,  little  to  the  credit  of  this  portion  of 
the  teaching  profession  that  it  influences  so  slighdy  the  character  of  the 
professional  literature.  Not  only  themselves,  but  the  whole  body  of  infe- 
rior teachers,  would  be  greatly  benefited  by  a  periodical  such  as  our  first- 
class  college  professors,  together  with  teachers  of  corresponding  rank  in 
the  lower  grades  of  schools,  might  sustain :  and  nothing  would  help 
more  to  remove  the  stigma  which  now  rests  upon  American  educational 
literature. 

The  great  trouble  with  our  educational  periodicals  seems  to  be  mainly 
this  :   they  have  been  conducted  chiefly  for  and  by  the  noisy  portion 
of  the  profession — teachers  and  school-conductors  who  imagine  them- 
selves as  riding  and  guiding  the  foremost  wave  of  educational  progress, 
when  in  fact  they  are  but  as  straws  cast  up  into  momentary  promi- 
nence, by  forces  over  which  they  have  but  the  slightest  influence.     Fan- 
cying that  they  are  leading  educators  m  reality,  they  push  themselves  for- 
ward on  all  occasions,  as  representatives  of  the  educational  thought  and 
action  of  the  country,  only  to  show  how  sadly  they  are  lacking  in  profes- 
sional ability  and  literary  culture.    The  natural  result  has  been  so  to  disgust 
the  b^ter  part  of  the  profession  as  to  turn  their  contributions  into  odier- 
channelSy  and  thus  to  create  a  general  impression  among  intelligent  peo- 
ple that  edttcational  literature  is,  practically,  if  not  necessarily,  synonym 
mens  with  irasK 
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PROFESSOR  PORTER,  of  Yale,  contributes  to  the  New  Englander  for 
January  an  elaborate  defence  of  the  classical  college-course,  and 
what  he  imagines  to  be  a  crushing  reply  to  the  advocates  of  a  less  restricted 
curriculum.  He  styles  the  article,  **The  American  G}lleges  and  the 
American  Public,"  meaning  by  the  latter  term  '*  the  tribunal  before  which 
the  colleges  are  summoned  to  appear"  to  ''give  a  satis&ctory  explanation 
and  defence  of  their  system  of  discipline  and  study." 

**This  tribunal,"  he  says,  "consists,  first  of  all,  of  a  limited  class  of 
lecturers  and  writers  known  as  educational  reformers^  whose  stock  in  trade 
consists  of  a  scanty  outfit  of  a  few  facts  imperfectly  conceived  and  incor- 
rectly recited,  in  respect  to  the  modes  of  education  pursued  in  the  middle 
ages 

"Another  portion  of  the  public,  who  are  so  ready  to  prejudge  the  col- 
leges and  their  system  disadvantageously,  is  drawn  from  the  very  numerous 
and  most  respectable  class  of  self-made  men  >yho  have  risen  to  eminence 
without  a  collegiate  education 

"Another  important  element  in  this  varying  and  shifting  tribunal,  be- 
fore which  the  colleges  are  summoned  to  answer,  consists  of  the  many 
graduates  of  these  colleges,  who  have  received  little  advantage  fh)m  their 
college  training,  or  are  unconscious  of  the  advantages  which  they  have 
received  in  bxL  .... 

The  rest  of  the  "tribunal"  consists  of  others,  "and  these  not  a  few, 
who  were  bent  on  self-jmprovement  in  their  college-life,  and  were  not 
unwilling  to  labor,  whose  want  of  success  was  chiefly  owing  to  their  very 
inadequate  preparation  for  its  studies ;"  and  "some  graduates,"  "who 
were  earnest,  laborious,  and  successful  in  their  college  studies,  who  are 
disposed  earnestly  to  criticise  the  course  which  was  prescribed,  because  it 
did  not  fit  them  more  directly  for  the  calling  or  duties  of  their  actual  life." 

These  are  "The  American  Public!"  These  constitute  the  tribunal 
which  presumes  to  be  "both  assailant  and  judge"  of  "The  American 
Colleges !"  And  it  is  ver)'  easy  for  Professor  Porter  to  put  to  shame  so 
ignorant  and  presumptuous  a  tribunal.  But  is  not  Professor  Potter  aware 
that  the  tribunal  he  describes  is  not  the  true  one  ?  or  at  best  is  the  true 
one  less  its  strongest  members — the  very  ones  who  make  it  formidable  ? 
For  instance,  the  actual  "American  Public"  includes  a  goodly  number 
of  college  professors  who  have  enjoyed  a  classical  training  as  thorough  as 
Professor  Porter's ;  who  have  had  an  experience  in  teaching  the  classics 
not  inferior  to  his.  Are  none  of  these  to  be  included  among  the  advo- 
cates  of  modem  studies  ?    There  are  also  quite  a  number  who  have  sup- 
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plemented  this  professorial  experience  by  that  of  the  College  President 
Do  all  these  side  with  Professor  Porter  ? 

The  feet  is,  Professor  Porter  has  a  happy  faculty  of  ignoring  the  real 
strength  of  his  opponents,  as  well  as  the  strong  points  of  his  opponents' 
arguments.  With  an  air  of  great  dignity  and  candor,  he  dodges  the  main 
question,  and  indulges  in  partisan  tricks  to  an  extent  absolutely  painful 
to  one  who  wishes  to  see  the  different  educational  theories  feirly  tested, 
and  approved  or  condemned  on  their  merit,  not  according  to  their  agree- 
ment or  disagreement  with  anybody's  system  of  philosophy. 

Another  example  will  suffice  to  illustrate  Professor  Porter's  method  of 
discussion.     President  White,  of  Cornell  University,  says,  somewhere  : 

**  When  I  was  a  student  in  one  of  the  largest  New  England  Colleges, 
there  were  over  a  hundred  in  my  class.  Of  these,  twenty  or  thirty  loved 
classical  studies,  and  could  have  made  them  a  noble  means  of  culture ; 
but  these  were  held  back  by,  perhaps,  seventy,  who  dreamed,  or  lounged, 
or  *  ponied,'  or  'smouged'  through — sadly  to  the  detriment  of  their  minds 
and  morals.  Consequently  the  classical  professors — as  good  as  ever 
blessed  any  college — were  obliged  to  give  their  main  labor  to  stirring  up 
the  dullards,  to  whipping  in  the  laggards — in  short,  not  to  the  thirty  who 
loved  their  particular  studies,  but  to  the  seventy  who  loathed  them." 

This  Professor  Porter  quotes,  and  then  goes  on  to  say,  in  that  super- 
cilious style  so  often  used  by  those  who  would  appear  to  add  momentum 
to  their  words  by  pitching  them  down  fjrom  some  assumed  high  moral  or 
intellectual  vantage-ground : 

"The  Cornell  University  will  not  have  things  so  ordered  ;  it  will  'in- 
dulge in  no  tirades  against  the  classics.'  *  It  will  have  the  best  classical 
professors  it  can  secure — it  will  equip  their  departments  thoroughly,  it  will 
not  thwart  them  by  forcing  into  their  lecture-rooms  a  mass  of  students 
who,  while  reciting  Greek,  are  thinking  of  German,'  etc.,  etc.  That  is, 
President  White  would  have  us  to  infer  that  in  his  opinion,  and,  we  be- 
lieve there  are  many  who  agree  with  him,  that  *  the  dullards'  and  '*  the 
laggards,'  the  men  who  'ponied'  and  'smouged'  in  the  classics,  would 
have  neither  been  nor  done  either  if  they  had  been  allowed  to  study  Ger- 
man instead  of  Greek,  and  that  the  majority  of  every  college-class  would 
study  languages  with  alacrity  and  zeal,  if  only  they  were  allowed  to  study 
German  or  French. " 

That  a  man  of  Professor  Porter's  ability  could  deliberately  make  such 
an  inference  from  the  words  quoted,  or  from  any  words  of  President 
White's  that  we  have  seen,  would  be  incredible  if  we  did  not  know  how 
apt  the  partisan  spirit  is  to  pervert  judgment.  We  would  not  insult  the 
reader  by  nying,  what  roust  be  plain  to  the  meanest  intelligence,  that 
President  White  would  evidently  have  us  infer  nothitij^  o{\}[i<^V\xii^ 
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Given  a  hundred  or  five  hundred  students  such  as  constitute  our  aver- 
age college  classes ;  given  also  a  single  course  of  study  which  all  must 
pursue,  it  makes  no  great  difference  whether  the  course  be  classical,  or 
scientific,  or  what :  a  certain  portion  of  the  students  will  like  the  course, 
and  will  make  good  studies  in  it ;  a  certain  other  portion — and,  judging 
from  things  as  they  are,  it  will  not  be  a  small  one — will  &il  to  be  inter- 
ested by  those  particular  studies ;  they  will  **pony"  and  **smouge,"  and, 
while  receiving  little  good  themselves,  will  prevent  the  few  earnest  students 
from  making  that  progress  which  they  would  make  alone.  Must  we, 
therefore,  infer  that  none  of  the  "laggards"  and  ** dullards"  of  our  col- 
lege classes  would  make  good  studies  in  anything  ?  So  Professor  Porter 
appears  to  think.  Yet  no  one,  certainly  not  President  White,  would 
claim  that  any  course  of  study  or  any  variety  of  courses,  will  insure  good 
work  from  all  who  go  to  college.  Blockheads  are  inevitable.  But,  while 
all  are  not  likely  to  choose  Greek,  or  Mathematics,  or  Chemistry,  it  is 
very  probable,  if  not  morally  certain,  that  with  several  courses  to  choose 
from,  each  offering  the  same  scholastic  rewards  for  successful  effort,  the 
majority  of  students  will  select  each  for  himself  sonu  course  in  which  he 
will  make  as  good  studies  as  the  few  now  do  in  the  classics.  A  student 
is  not  necessarily  an  incurable  dunce  because  he  happens  to  dislike  Greek. 

One  may  admit,  what  is  far  from  being  proved,  that  the  study  of  the 
ancient  classics  affords  a  better  and  broader  culture  than  the  pursuit  of 
science  or  the  study  of  the  modem  languages  and  literatures.  The  stub- 
bom  &ct  remains,  that  only  a  small  percentage  of  modem  students  will 
receive  this  broad  and  excellent  culture,  or  any  considerable  portion  of  it 
What  then  ? 

"An  acre  in  Middlesex,"  says  Macaulay,  "  is  worth  a  principality  in 
Utopia."  Some  few,  we  know,  will  strive  for  the  principality;  but  the 
many  are  so  terribly  utilitarian  that  they  will  work  for  the  acre  or  nothing. 
Is  it  not  good  policy,  then,  to  offer  our  students  a  choice  in  the  matter  ? 
Grant  that  many  students  will  select  what  Professor  Porter  believes  to 
be  the  inferior  course  of  study ;  yet  it  is  not  impossible  that  they  will 
receive  as  desirable  a  mental  culture  in  the  pursuit  of  their  &vorite  studies, 
as  they  would  as  "laggards"  in  studies  that  they  loathe.  And  there  is 
no  reason  to  suppose  that,  with  a  variety  of  scholastic  courses,  a  much 
greater  number  of  students  might  not  be  induced  to  make  good  studies 
than  when  but  one  is  offered,  ProC  Porter  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
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MAINE. — *'We  are  nigh  death's  door  educationally — that  is,  in  the 
country  schools.  Our  vigorous  towns  and  villages  show  signs  of 
life  and  development :  but  outside  of  these,  apathy,  apathy, 
apathy. " 

Such  is  the  private  testimony  of  the  earnest  and  energetic  Superinten* 
dent  of  the  Common  Schools  of  Maine.  His  official  testimony  is  the 
same  :  ''  Excepting  in  the  larger  and  more  vigorous  towns,  as  a  State,  we 
are  behind  the  record  of  fifteen  years  ago  in  school  matters.  Our  school- 
houses  are  no  better — only  half  of  them  pronounced  in  good  condition  ; 
our  teachers  plodding  as  ever,  with  no  extra  facilities  for  improvement, 
excepting  the  Normal  Schools,  which  by  no  means  counterbalance  the 
loss  of  the  County  Teachers'  Institute,  their  pay  not  advanced  with  the 
increased  cost  of  living  ;  school  inspection  in  no  degree  more  thorough 
than  formerly,  parents  exhibiting  no  increased  amount  of  interest,  while 
the  actual  percentage  of  average  attendance  in  the  public  schools  is  less 
than  formerly."     (Report  1868,  page  5.) 

That  this  is  no  exaggeration  may  be  seen  from  the  following  table, 
copied  from  a  •*  Comparative  Statement"  on  page  65  of  the  Report. 


Whole  nnmbcr  of  ftcholan  between  4  and  31 

Number  refi;i»tered  in  Summer  Hchools 

Average  attendance 

Number  rexiatered  In  Winter  Schools 

AvenMte^atttfndiince 

Number  In  Winter  Schools  not  attending  Summer  \ 

Schools f 

Averajfe  length  of  schools  for  Uke  /ear 

Number  of  bchool-Houses 

Jfnmber  of  School-Hov«es  in  sood  condition 

Kumber  of  School-Houses  built  last  year 

Dost  of  same 

Iverace  wages  of  Male  Teachers  per  month,  ex-  \ 

cluduij^  board f 

(Lverase  wajg;es  of  Female  Teachers  per  week,  ex-  \ 

cludTog  board f 

Average  cost  of  Teachers*  board  per  week 

Amount  of  school  monej  TOted *.... 

Excess  above  amount  required  by  law 

Lms  than  amount  required  by  law 

Amount  raised  per  scholar. 

Amount  paid  for  tuition  in  private  schools,  acado-  \ 

mies  or  coUeires  in  the  State f 

Percentage  of  average  attendance  to  whole  nnraber.. 
Percentage  of  average  attendance  to  scholars  regis-  I 

tered j 

Aggregate  amount  expended  for  schools. 

Amount  of  School  Fund 


1868. 


1858. 


111,5U 

1»4.635 
tr7,7»0 

19,714 

IBw.  8d. 

8.n9 

1,»T7 

»3 

$S7«,TI4 

S3  SO 

294 

S17 
fiOR,094  00 

80,906  00 
S  65 

54,645  00 

ASt 

.77 
$1,071,496 


S41.888 

l$t.lHS 
10rt,TM 
154,800 
lti,43U 


19w.  5d. 

8,9!» 

1,9:25 

1S4 

$06,789 

SI  86 
8  18 

40S,761  00 
54,712  00 

1  50 

S6,5V  66 

.47 

.77 

038,099  60 


S61,113  148,0^  48 


1867.  I   1857. 


348,888 
110,986 

85.tM5 
lS9.t)48 

99,690 

S0,78G 

18w.  Id. 

8,783 

8,065 

79 

$338,581 

38  78 


340,764 
181,4()| 
100,351 
15t,H:i6 
117,415 


19w.  5d. 

1,881 

149 

$114,000 

83  31 

8  10 


871 

8  13 
618,893  00  401,608  00 
91,885  00    54,066  00 

8  36  1  57 

40,614  83  89,465  09 

.44J  .48 

.77]  .76 

996,181  75  068,797  B8 
344,131  68  136,846  54 


On  another  page  is  given  the  census  of  **  scholars"  (meaning,  evidently, 
the  whole  number  of  children  and  youth),  between  four  and  twenty-one 
years  of  age,  for  the  successive  years  from  1858  to  186S.  From  1858  to 
1 860,  there  was  an  increase  amounting  to  3,037.  From  i860  to  1868, 
there  was  a  constant,  though  variable,  decrease  amounting  to  nearly 
20,000,'^-the  laigest  diminution,  5,391,  occurring  in  1865;  and  the 
smallest,  419,  in  1866.  That  there  should  have  been  a  decrease  during 
these  years  is  not  surprising ;  but  it  is  surprising  that  the  Superintendetit 
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should  overlook  the  very  apparent  cause  of  it  * '  Have  we  ceased  to  be  a 
producing  people?"  he  asks.  **Are  the  vital  forces  expended  in  brain- 
labor,  and  lost  to  physical  production  ?" — (a  capital  joke,  that  last,  in  view 
of  the  educational  activity  of  Maine!)  ''Are  the  modem  &shionable 
criminalities  of  in&nticide  and  feticide  creeping  into  our  State  community  ?'' 
The  Superintendent  considerately  turns  over  the  matter  to  the  statistician  and 
sociologist ;  where,  perhaps,  we  ought  to  leave  it  But  remembering  the 
regiments  of  stalwart  sons  of  Maine  who  went  down  to  the  war  never 
to  return,  we  cannot  refrain  from  suggesting  that  their  absence  may  possi- 
bly account,  partially  at  least,  for  the  decrease  in  the  school  population  ; 
and  that  the  decrease  is  a  matter  for  mournful  pride  to  the  people  of 
Maine,  rather  than  for  self-condemnation,  or  charges  of  "fashionable 
cnminalities/' 

The  falling  off  of  last  year,  3. 188,  which  seems  to  puzzle  the  Superin- 
tendent by  its  excess  over  that  of  the  two  preceding  years,  is  not  so  sur- 
prising after  all,  when  we  remember  the  wonderful  facility  with  which  the 
later  years  of  adolescence  are  skipt  by  patriotic  young  men  during  an 
exciting  political  canvass.  The  young  men  of  Maine  must  be  very  slow 
and  very  honest,  if  some  of  the  votes  cast  at  the  last  election — the  heaviest 
vote  ever  polled  in  the  State — ^were  not  cast  at  the  expense  of  the  school 
enumeration.  But  giving  speculative  matters  the  go-by,  there  remains 
enough  of  indisputable  fact  to  show  that  the  common  schools  of  Maine 
are  declining,  and  have  been  declining  for  several  years.  The  falling  off 
in  the  '  *  whole  number  of  scholars"  may  be  honorably  explained,  as  an 
element  of  the  sacrifice  which  Maine,  in  common  with  other  northern 
States,  made  for  the  Union  :  the  excessive  falling  off  in  the  school  enrol- 
ment and  average  attendance  cannot  be  so  explained.  It  points  directly 
to  the  decreasing  efficiency  of  the  public  schools  ;  and  more  espeoially  as 
private  schools  increase  in  number  and  efficiency  during  the  same  period 
of  time.     The  extent  of  this  excess  may  be  shown  as  follows  : 

In  the  whole  number  of  scholars,  the  decrease  from  1858-68  was,  16,683. 

In  the  number  enrolled  in  summer  schools,  the  decrease  was,  20,630. 

In  the  number  enrolled  in  winter  schools,  the  decrease  was,  30, 205. 

In  the  average  attendance,  summer  schools,  the  decrease  was,  15,319. 

In  the  average  attendance,  winter  schools,  the  decrease  was,  25,360. 

The  falling  off  in  the  school  population  is  justly  a  matter  to  be  regretted  ; 
but  it  cannot  well  be  helped.  The  disproportionate  decline  in  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  schools  can  be  helped.  It  is  a  matter,  not  merely  to  be 
regretted  but  to  be  ashamed  of,  and  stopped. 

There  are  several  other  points  deserving  of  notice,  which  our  space  will 
not  allow  us  to  speak  of  at  this  time.  Some  of  these  may  be  learned  from 
the  table,  for  example,  the  condition  of  the  school-houses,  the  decrease  in 
the  length  of  school  terms,  the  meagre  pay  of  teachers,  the  irregularity  of 
attendance,  etc.  These,  with  the  remedies  proposed  by  the  Superintend- 
ent, may  be  taken  up  hereafter. 

VICTORIA.— -The  report  of  the  Board  of  Education.  1867-68,  entere 
ver>'  fully  into  the  subject  of  attendance  in  National,  Denominational,  and 
Common  Schools,  giving  separately,  in  certain  cases,  the  figures  for  town 
schools,  country  schools,  and  **  gold-fields"  schools.  The  percentage  of 
the  population,  between  five  and  fifteen  years  of  age,  in  actual  attendance 
at  school  was  55.68,  or  five  out  of  nine.     The  common  schools  are  open, 
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on  an  average,  230  days  in  the  year  ;  and  the  average  attendance  of  pupils 
enrolled  last  year  was  132  days^ — a  very  favorable  attendance  compared  with 
other  £nglish-si>eaking  countries.  In  England,  the  average  number  of 
days  attendance  does  not  exceed  129  ;  in  Canada  it  does  not  reach  100. 
The  average  daily  attendance  in  Victoria  was  a  little  short  of  half  the 
number  enrolled.  The  supervision  of  the  schools  seems  to  be  thorough, 
involving  a  pretty  close  general  survey  of  the  premises,  apparatus,  disci- 
pline, method,  and  so  forth,  as  well  as  examination  in  regard  to  studies. 
The  teachers  are  examined  as  in  England,  and  certificates  of  competency 
are  awarded.  More  women  than  men  are  employed  as  teachers.  The 
local  contributions  toward  the  payment  of  teachers'  salaries  reach  nearly 
one-third  the  whole  amount,  the  rest  being  contributed  by  the  govern- 
ment. Several  cases  have  occurred  in  the  colony  in  which  teachers  have 
been  found  **  guilty  of  falsifying  the  rolls,"  rendering  themselves  liable  for 
**  wilful  and  corrupt  perjury."  In  each  case  proved,  the  guilty  teacher 
was  suspended  for  five  years.  In  this  the  Victorians  are  quite  the 
antipodes  of  New  Yorkers.  We  offer  a  premium  for  falsifying  rolls, 
by  grading  the  Principal's  salar}'  according  to  the  number  of  pupils  reported 
in  average  attendance. 
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IT  is  a  pleasant  task  to  notice  a  pleasant  book.  ^Such  a  book  is  Prof. 
Days  recent  work  on  English  Literature,*  It  differs  from  other 
works  on  the  same  subject  by  introducing  the  student  to  English  litera- 
ture as  a  grcrvolh.  Specimens  therefrom  are  taken  from  certain  marked 
stages,  as  represented  in  the  writings  of  the  best  authors.  Nor  are  these 
mere  fragments ;  they  are  generally,  and  so  far  as  was  practicable,  com- 
plete artistic  productions.  These  are  presented  in  the  orthographical  form 
of  the  originals, — a  very  important  ^t  in  studying  the  philology  and  the 
growth  of  a  literature, — and  accompanied  by  notes  explanatory,  etymolo- 
gical, grammatical,  etc.  Part  Second  treats  of  the  formation  and  growth 
of  Language,  and  of  the  various  departments  of  language  and  literature. 
The  plan  is  original,  and  the  work  seems  well  calculated  to  serve  a  valua- 
ble purpose. 

There  is  no  lack  of  treatises  on  the  theory  of  composition.  But  mere 
theorj'  is  not  enough.  Young  persons,  in  order  to  acquire  the  art  of 
composition,  need  to  be  taught  practically  both  how  to  obtain  ideas  and 
how  to  express  them.  One  of  the  best  elementary  treatises  that  we  have 
seen,  having  this  end  in  view,  is  now  lying  before  us."  It  contains  140 
exercises,  in  which  subjects  are  exhibited  in  outline,  with  here  and  there 
an  outline  filled  out ;  not  only  showing  how  subjects  may  be  treated  and 
thought  awakened,  but  giving  work  to  be  performed  by  the  pupil  him- 
self.    If  we  were  to  object  to  any  part  of  the  volume  as  a  text-book  for 

*  An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  English  Literature.  By  Henry  N.  Day.  New 
York:  C.  Scribner  &  Co.,  r869. 

*  Outlines  of  Composition.  By  H.  J.  Zander  and  T.  £.  Howard,  A.  M.  Boston : 
Robt.  S.  Davia  U  Cu.,  1S69.     lamo,  pp.  103. 
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beginners,  it  would  be  to  the  language  employed,  much  of  it  being  above 
the  range  and  comprehension  of  ordinary  children.  Thus,  in  the  very 
first  exercise,  we  find  such  words  as  "rectangular,"  ** utility,"  ** reno- 
vated," **  ventilated,"  **  vitiated,"  etc.  In  models  for  children,  such 
words  are  out  of  place,  and  seem  ridiculous  enough.  Still,  the  plan  of 
the  work  is  good ;  the  idea  on  which  it  is  formed  is  correct ;  and,  ex- 
cepting upon  the  point  which  we  have  referred  to,  we  should  think  the 
book  well  adapted  to  aid  beginners  and  advance  them  rapidly  in  the 
acquirement  of  the  art  of  composition.  To  say  the  least  of  it,  it  is  an 
efi'ort  in  the  right  direction,  for  which  the  authors  deserve  the  thanks  of 
teachers  and  scholars  who  may  make  trial  of  their  book. 

Trench's  Lectures  on  the  English  Language*  come  to  us,  in  a  sixth 
edition,  revised  and  improved.  Since  the  appearance  of  the  first  edition, 
a  number  of  other  and  valuable  works  pertaining  to  the  subject  have  been 
given  to  the  public.  Of  these,  the  author  has  availed  himself,  and  thereby 
materially  enhanced  the  value  of  his  treatise.  The  American  publishers 
have  issued  the  volume  in  a  ver}*  neat  and  attractive  form. 

The  reformation  of  youthful  criminals  is  one  of  those  important  sub- 
jects that,  within  the  last  half-century,  have  claimed  the  attention  of  some 
of  the  purest  and  noblest  minds  of  Europe  and  America  ;  and  the  history 
of  this  movement,  though  comparatively  brief,  forms  one  of  the  most 
cheering  and  instructive  chapters  in  the  annals  of  modern  times.  Dr. 
Peirce's  work  on  this  subject"  is  a  volume  replete  with  information  as  well 
as  of  absorbing  interest  After  glancing  at  the  labors  of  Mrs.  Fry,  John 
Falk,  Count  Adelbert,  and  others  in  Europe,  the  author  enters  upon  the 
history  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  movement  in  this  country,  leading 
to  the  establishment  of  the  New  York  House  of  Refuge,  and  afterward  to 
other  and  kindred  reformatories  both  in  the  United  States  and  in  Europe. 
The  short  sketches  of  the  early  movers  in  this  enterprise,  and  of  their 
labors,  are  full  of  interest.  The  brief  narratives  of  the  reformed,  with 
which  the  volume  abounds,  are  also  interesting ;  many  of  them  exceed- 
ingly touching.  The  various  reformatory  systems  of  America  and  Eu- 
rope are  compared  with  judgment  and  impartiality.  The  book  deserves 
to  be  widely  circulated  and  thoughtfully  read.  It  can  scarcely  fail  to 
awake  a  deeper  interest  in,  and  more  extended  effort  on  behalf  of,  a  large 
but  unfortunate  class  of  our  population.  One  &ilutary  effect  it  will  doubt- 
less produce  in  certain  quarters,  is  the  removal  of  the  impression  that  the 
Refuge  is  a  penal  institution  instead  of  one  whose  designs  are  benevolent 
and  whose  discipline  is  reformatory  solely.  The  volume  closes  with  a 
presentation  of  the  view  of  the  more  advanced  thinkers  in  this  country 
and  in  England  respecting  the  period  for  which  convicts  in  general  should 
be  confined  ;  namely,  till  reformation  or  death.  The  argument  sustain* 
ing  this  view  is  a  strong  one ;  and  the  19th  century  will  not  probably  pass 
away  before  this  view  will  give  direction  to  the  penal  legislation  and  action 
of  all  enlightened  lands. 

■  n     •  ....  .1.  .ii.i  .^1  .... 

*  Englith,  Past  and  Present.     By  R.  C.  Tkbncm.      New  York :  C  Scribner  J^  Co. 

*  A   Half  Century  with  JuTenile  Delinqaentr.     By  B.  IC  Pbircb,  D.  D.,  Chaplain  of 
New  York  House  of  Refuge.     New  York:  D.  Applctoa  h  Co.,  1869.     Crown  Svo, 
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TRUTH  AND  HONOR  IN  SCHOOL   TRAINING. 

MANY  teachers  believe,  and  act  upon  the  belief,  that  their  sole  duty 
is  to  develop,  discipline,  and  store  with  knowledge  their  pupils' 
minds  :  that  the  inculcation  of  right  principles  of  action  and  the  develop- 
ment of  character,  are  not  their  business,  or  any  part  of  their  business. 
Z^culture  is  set  aside  by  such  teachers  for  fniW-culture,  instead  of  the 
two  being  carried  on  together.  And  this  is  done  honestly,  with  no  inten- 
tional neglect  of  duty. 

Other  teachers — and  these  form  perhaps  the  larger  class — find  them- 
selves in  schools  the  working  principles  of  which  are  such  that  the  teacher 
has  no  choice ;  he  is  compelled  to  restrict  his  efforts  to  the  intellectual 
culture  of  his  pupils.  And  there  are  other  schools,  in  high  repute  often 
for  thorough  discipline  and  scholarship — wherein  great  pretence  is  made, 
it  may  be,  of  giving  religious  instruction — ^)'et  whose  machinery  is  such  as 
to  create  a  most  unhealthy  moral  atmosphere  :  schools  in  which  the  con- 
stant discrepancy  between  promise  and  performance  exerts  as  constant  a 
corrupting  influence  upon  the  general  character  of  the  pupils. 

Now  the  conditions  of  healthful  school-life,  not  to  mention  life-culture, 
are  as  plain  and  as  easily  controlled  as  the  conditions  of  physical  health. 
The  difficulty  is,  they  are  too  little  regarded,  frequently  too  little  under- 
stood by  the  conductors  of  schools.  The  master  of  Uppingham  School, 
England,  in  a  recent  work,  entitled  *' Education  and  School"  (London  : 
Macmillan  &,  Co.),  lays  great  stress  upon  these  conditions,  in  describing 
what  he  calls  ''the  machinery  of  a  first-rate  school :"  having  in  mind 
an  ideal  institution  for  the  training  of  boys,  in  which,  the  right  tiling  should 
always  be  done  at  the  right  time,  and  in  the  nght  way. 

There  is  a  double  object,  he  insists,  in  school  training  :  first,  the  training  * 

1 
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of  the  life  ;  secondly,  the  training  of  the  intellect  and  the  body  :  the  first, 
setting  the  loving  and  hating  on  the  right  track  ;  the  second,  training  the 
instrumental  powers  rightly. 

The  first  can  be  done,  he  believes,  only  indirectly ;  for  the  *  formation 
of  character  and  a  right  spirit  is  only  in  a  very  slight  degree  capable  of 
being  made  a  matter  of  imparted  knowledge.  Boys  or  men  become 
brave  and  hardy  and  true,  not  by  being  told  to  be  so,  but  by  being  nur- 
tured in  a  brave  and  hardy  and  true  way,  surrounded  with  objects  likely 
to  excite  these  feelings  in  a  manner  calculated  to  draw  them  out  uncon- 
sciously :  for  all  true  feeling  is  unconscious  in  proportion  to  its  perfec- 
tion. And  as  there  is  no  moment  in  which  habits  are  not  in  process  of 
formation,  there  is  nothing  whatever  which  cannot  be  made  to  bear  on 
this  process ;  nothing  indeed  which  does  not  of  necessity  bear  on  it  In 
a  school,  therefore,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  whole  govern- 
ment and  machinery  should,  in  its  minutest  particulars,  do  this  by  per- 
fect truth  and  perfect  freedom. 

It  follows,  then,  that  no  falseness  in  the  government,  no  falseness  in  the 
working-plan,  in  or  out  of  school,  can  make  bo}'s  true.  Whatever  is 
professed  must  be  done. 

If  a  school  professes  to  teach,  then  every  boy  must  have  his  share  of 
teaching.  There  must  be  no  knowledge-scramble,  or  the  untruth  will 
make  itself  felt. 

If  a  school  professes  to  train,  then  every  boy  must  really  be  known,  his 
wants  supplied,  and  his  character  consulted,  or  the  untruth  will  make 
itself  felt 

If  a  «chool  professes  to  board  boys,  then  every  boy  must  find  proper 
food  and  proper  lodging,  and  no  meanness ;  or  the  untruth  will  make 
itself  felt 

A  sufficient  B«mber  of  masters,  a  feeling  of  being  known  and  cared 
for,  a  spot  free  fixDra  intrusion,  however  small,  are  necessities  in  a  good 
school :  and  the  want  of  these,  or  any  of  the  other  real  requirements  for 
training  and  teaching  properly,  is  a  sort  of  acted  falsehood ;  for  that 
which  is  professed  is  not  done.  It  does  not  the  least  follow  that  this  is  the 
fault  of  the  men  engaged  in  these  schools.  The  constitution  and  legal 
status  of  a  very  large  number  of  sdftools  absolutely  compels  this  kind  of 
imperfect  system.  And  even  where  k  is  not  the  case,  immemorial  cus- 
tom and  popular  opinion — at  least  as  "^r  as  hearty  support  is  an  evidence 
of  popular  opinion—- contribute  to  maintain  such  defects,  and  are  almost 
as  strong  as  law.  It  is  not  possible  for  the  wisest  or  bravest  men,  indi- 
vidually, to  break  through  the  systems  in  which  they  find  themselves 
working-units.  They  can  but  toil  and  toil,  as  they  do,  to  make  the  best 
of  it,  and  lament  their  own  helplessness  to  do  more. 

But  the  fact  remains,  whatever  may  be  the  cause  ;  and  a  lower  standard 
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of  truth  and  efficiency  must  be  looked  for,  wherever  the  theory  of  a  school 
is  at  variance  with  its  practice.  It  is  a  certainty  that  the  continual  pres- 
ence of  any  false  influence  in  a  society  must  have  a  great  effect  for  evil, 
even  when  the  cause  is  not  known  or  suspected.  To  train  the  life  truly 
requires  a  thorough  atmosphere  of  truth.  Like  mountain  air,  the  lungs 
should  expand  to  drink  it  in,  and  the  limbs  will  feel  the  freshness  :  whilst 
a  languid  step  and  feeble  breathing  are  too  surely  the  consequence  of 
living  over  sewers,  however  hidden  they  may  be.  Poison  is  not  less 
poison  because  it  is  invisible,  or  life  less  life  for  the  same  reason.  Good 
air  is  always  invisible,  and  the  subtle  working  of  a  great  principle  of  life  and 
truth  can  no  more  be  caught  and  labelled  than  the  virtue  of  the  air  itself. 
But  some  of  the  necessary  conditions,  in  the  absence  of  which  truth  can- 
not exist,  may  be  laid  down  without  difficulty. 

The  training  of  the  life  depends  on  the  conditions  under  which  the  life 
is  passed,  and  is  affected  for  good  or  evil  by  everything  with  which  the 
living  being  is  brought  in  contact  If  truth  and  honor  are  required  in 
a  school,  all  things  must  be  framed  in  such  a  way  as  to  work  out  the 
object  professed  with  thorough  truth ;  and  any  want  of  truth,  anything 
that  is  false,  will  inevitably  find  its  way  into  the  life  of  the  bo^'S  and  taint 
it  And  no  wonder :  nothing  is  detected  so  soon  as  inconsistency,  and 
eyes  looking  upward  see  sharply.  Those  who  stand  low  on  the  ladder, 
observe  the  dirt  under  the  boots  of  those  above  them,  and  are  apt  to  care 
little  for  preachments  dropped  down  from  alofl,  telling  them  to  keep 
clean  and  be  good.  Those  who  look  up  ought  to  see  no  dirt.  Truth 
is  required  to  produce  truth,  and  when  the  machinery  is  right,  and  all 
things  are  working  truly,  truth  may  be  &irly  expected  in  return,  and  boys 
may  be  trusted,  and  can  be  trusted  safely. 

There  is  no  more  tendency  in  boys  to  betray  their  friends  than  there  is 
in  men ;  nay,  far  less  tendency.  But  then  who  are  their  friends  ?  The 
whole  plan  and  practice  of  a  school  must  convince  the  boys  that  they  and 
their  governors  truly  form  one  body,  and  that  the  government  is  their 
friend.  The  boy-idea,  too  commonly,  has  been  that  there  are  two  rival 
powers  side  by  side,  masters  and  bqys^  with  divided  interests ;  and  school- 
life  therefore  has  resolved  itself  into  a  match  between  the  two  bodies,  in  a 
sort  of  Spartan  fashion — power  on  the  one  side,  endurance  and  cunning 
on  the  other.  So  the  fox  has  never  left  off  preying  on  their  vitals  as  they 
stand  with  false  appearance  of  innocence  before  their  masters.  And  there 
is  a  sham  nobility  in  this ;  if  the  masters  are  indeed  their  enemies,  in 
an  enemy's  country  all  things  are  fair,  and  war  knows  no  nice  distinct 
tions.  Supposing,  however,  that  parents  love  their  children  and  send 
them  to  school  because  they  love  them,  and  school  is  therefore  for  a  time 
a  better  place  than  home,  and  masters  are  men  who  do  parents'  work 
better  than  they  can  do  it  themselves,  how  absurd,  how  pitiful,  this 
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state  of  war&re  is — this  antagonism  of  the  boys  to  those  whom  their  par- 
ents trust ;  an  antagonism  not  of  personal  dislike  merely  (very  often  quite 
the  contrary),  but  of  intention,  systematic  and  overruling  feeling  :  a  prin- 
ciple of  opposition.  The  marvel  is  how  this  can  be  considered  a  training 
for  true  life,  when  honor  comes  to  mean  liberty  to  deceive  any  master, 
provided  the  secret-society  bond  is  held  fest '  Theoretically,  the  masters 
are  training  boys  to  be  true,  whilst  practically,  to  be  &lse  to  the  trainers 
of  truth. becomes  the  recognized  code  of  honor  among  the  boys  who  are 
to  be  trained ;  and  must  do  so,  as  long  as  there  are  divided  interests. 
Now  there  is  much  excuse  for  this  falsehood.  Wherever  teaching  has  got 
to  mean  bringing  forw-ard  the  clever,  and  training  enforced  obedience  to 
some  rigid  general  laws  that  fall  on  all  alike,  giving,  as  all  general  laws 
do,  great  opportunity  of  license  to  the  bad  who  evade  them,  combined 
with  great  hardship  to  the  good  who  keep  them — where  mob-law  of  this 
kind  is  training,  and  pouring  knowledge  into  troughs  is  teaching,  and 
other  double  purposes  exist,  it  seems  right  for  a  boy  to  stick  to  his  flag. 
It  is  the  least  of  two  evils  for  him  to  be  true  to  his  companions  at  the 
expense,  if  need  be,  of  the  powers  that  deal  so  strangely  with  them. 

Nothing  but  truth  in  the  main  plan,  and  thorough  completeness  in 
the  school  machiner}',  both  in-doors  and  out,  can  make  boys  feel  that  the 
school  is  one  body,  one  army ;  that  masters  and  boys  are  united  in  one 
life,  with  one  standard  round  which  they  rally,  one  battle-cry — truth  and 
honor  for  all ;  one  object — true  progress  and  true  power.  But  let  this 
be  the  case,  and  then  the  boy-allegiance  becomes  due  to  the  common 
standard,  not  to  the  traitor  who  betrays  it :  to  the  good  cause,  not  to  the 
mean  coward  who  deserts  it :  to  the  true  friends  and  true  men  who  work 
with  him,  not  to  the  tap-room  heroes  whose  ideal  is  a  tapster ;  then  the 
boys  will  uphold  amongst  themselves  their  laws,  just  as  men  uphold  theirs, 
and  think  it  no  shame  to  make  thieves  and  traitors  know  their  place. 

If  there  is  opposition  between  the  boys  and  their  teachers,  there  will  be 
similar  opposition  between  work  and  play,  though  the  two  are  equally 
parts  of  education.  No  great  progress  can  be  made  until  the  conviction 
of  oneness  is  stamped  on  the  school  heart  and  becomes  its  creed.  Then 
the  antagonism  between  in-school  and  out-of-school,  between  work  and 
play,  between  body,  intellect,  and  heart,  disappears,  and  all  is  in  har- 
mony. For  the  young,  learning  to  have  feith  in  the  old,  believe  with 
them  that  life  is  one  piece,  and  each  good  helps  every  other  good  :  health 
of  body,  health  of  intellect,  health  of  heart,  all  uniting  to  form  the  true 
man,  and  being  the  common  object  of  teachers  and  taught 

'  His  honor  rooted  in  dishonor  stood, 
And  faith  unfaithful  kept  him  falsely  true. 

Gmimtvtrt.     Tennyson. 
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THE  CIVILIZING    WEDGE, 

THE  sending  of  a  wooden  country  school-house  from  Illinois  to  the 
Paris  Exposition,  was  a  most  innocent  piece  of  irony,  for  which 
we  must  have  suffered  not  a  little  in  the  estimation  of  all  intelligent 
foreigners  who  chanced  upon  the  ugly  little  building  amid  the  gorgeous 
monuments  of  the  outer  park.  The  mistake  lay  in  attempting  to  repre- 
sent an  idea,  on  which  the  United  States  may  well  pride  itself,  by  its 
least  impressive  symbol.  The  common-school  system  is  one  thing,  the 
common-school  building  in  the  rural  districts  is  quite  another,  though  it 
must  be  admitted  that  there  is  a  very  strict  connection  between  them,  and 
that  the  condition  of  the  latter  will  justify  very  positive  inferences  as  to 
the  condition  of  the  former.  Now,  the  idea  of  public  instruction  is 
patent — it  belongs  to  us  ;  but  the  school-house  is  a  good  deal  more  an- 
cient than  the  earliest  colony  this  country  has  ever  known.  The  essen- 
tials of  a  proper  edifice  for  any  purpose  are  as  well  understood  in  Europe 
as  they  are  here,  to  say  the  least — in  fact,  some  are  ready  to  assert  that 
there  is  no  architecture  on  this  side  the  Atlantic  ;  and  it  was  absurd  to 
suppose  that  anything  we  could  transport  and  set  up  on  the  Champ  dc 
Mars  would  exhibit  our  liberality  in  providing  for  education.  Foreign- 
ers must  come  to  us  to  be  convinced  of  that ;  and  they  must  not  stray 
far  from  the  cities.  They  would,  in  the  interior,  find  less  than  half  of 
the  school-houses  as  good  as  the  Illinois  specimen,  while  the  location  of 
most  of  them  would  promise  for  the  best  originals  but  a  short  reprieve 
from  neglect  and  dilapidation.  They  would  be  enabled  to  test  the  justice 
of  the  declaration  which  has  been  made  by  some  of  our  local  commit- 
tees, and  has  often  approved  itself  to  careful  observers — not  without 
shame — that  in  general  the  housing  of  our  catde  is  better  than  that  of 
our  children  at  the  public  schools. 

To  have  made  the  example  complete,  the  Illinois  school-house  should 
have  had  an  outhouse  ;  but  its  wise  projectors  probably  saw  that  in  this 
they  could  not  expect  to  instruct  the  Old  World,  or  to  excite  special  ad- 
miration. They  might  even  have  had  scruples  about  deceiving  foreign- 
ers on  this  score,  or,  shall  we  say,  deceiving  them  further  ?  They  had 
shown  as  a  fair  sample  what  was  really  far  above  the  average — being  new, 
and  clean,  and  weather-tight ;  the  lights  all  in,  the  benches  not  desecrated 
with  obscene  carving,  the  door  still  turning  on  its  hinges.  Commercially 
speaking,  they  had  already  committed  an  immorality.  Could  they  palm 
off  an  outhouse  as  an  invariable  accompaniment  of  the  school-house  ?  or 
a  decent  one  as  the  rule  where  any  exists  at  all  ?  Clearly  not  and  still 
profess  to  be  conscientious  and  upright  men.     I  presume,  therefore,  that 
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they  did  not,  and  I  wish  to  confirm  the  wisdom  of  their  omission  \>y 
citing  the  testimony  of  sundry  school  reports  which  have  been  collated 
by  the  author  of  that  useful  pamphlet,  **  The  Daily  Public  School  in  the 
United  States."* 

One  county  in  Ohio  speaks,  no  doubt,  the  language  of  many,  when  it 
says  that  the  outhouses  attached  to  its  schools  are  ''a  disgrace  to  civiliza- 
tion." After  that,  it  is  not  worth  while  to  summon  other  witnesses  from 
that  State.     Let  us  hear  from  Pennsylvania  a  little  more  in  detail  : 

{Chester,)  "There  are  120  school-houses  in  the  county,  30  of  which 
are  so  totally  unfit,  that  the  comfort,  health,  or  convenience  of  the  pupils 
attending  them  is  scarcely  consulted  in  a  single  respect.  Only  30  of  the 
120  are  provided  with  the  necessary  outbuildings  ;  31  are  partially  pro- 
vided, and  50  are  without  any. " 

{Cambria,)  "Whole  number  of  school-houses  in  the  county,  148: 
unfit  for  use,  16  ;  unsupplied  with  means  of  ventilation,  122  ;  unpro- 
vided with  outbuildings,  loi." 

{Clinton,)  "There  are  ten  school-houses  unfit  for  use,  and  positively 
injurious  to  both  pupils  and  teachers.  The  number  not  provided  with 
outbuildings  of  any  kind  is  31  ;  with  indifferent  ones,  38  ;  and  with  suit- 
able ones,  29." 

{Cumberland.)  "Some  of  the  buildings  are  in  a  most  shameful  con- 
dition." 

{Northampton, )  "  Only  one  of  the  nineteen  school-houses  in  one  town- 
ship has  the  necessary  outbuildings.  A  similar  defect  exists  in  several 
other  districts.  If  these  outbuildings  are  essential  to  the  cultivation  of 
habits  of  propriety  and  delicacy  among  children  of  the  same  family,  how 
can  they  be  dispensed  with  at  the  public  school-house,  where  40  or  50 
children  of  different  families  daily  associate  ?" 

( Tioga, )  *  *  The  number  of  worthless  school-houses  is  very  large.  Out- 
buildings are  entirely  wanting  to  at  least  half  of  the  schools." 

{Venango,)  "A  school  lot  neatly  fenced,  with  suitable  outbuildings 
upon  it,  would  be  a  novelty  in  this  county." 

And  that  Pennsylvania  may  not  blush  alone,  here  are  some  tidbits  from 
New  York  : 

{Broome.)  "Fully  one-half  the  school-houses  have  only  the  highway 
for  a  playground ;  and  all  the  surroundings  are  gloomy  and  repulsive. 
Some  are  entirely  destitute  of  outbuildings. " 

( Greene. )  "  Eighty  school-houses :  one-third  superlatively  bad.  Out- 
buildings scarce  and  in  bad  condition." 

Here  we  may  as  well  stop  :  not  because  the  list  is  exhausted  with  these 
'  three  States  and  the  counties  enumerated — for  all  are  guilty  in  some  de- 

>  Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  J^  Co.     1866.     Vide  pp.  87,  88^  iii»  iix. 
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grec — ^but  because  the  evidence  is  overwhelming.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  these  corresponding  reports  from  widely  different  parts  of  the  country 
imply  a  general,  not  a  local  disease ;  and  as  they  are  probably  due  to  the 
more. enlightened  committees  and  superintendents,  it  is  likely  the  worst 
is  yet  to  be  told,  or  that  as  bad  remains. '  Of  one  thing  we  may  be  sure, 
that  the  character  of  these  nuisances  has  been  generally  understated  when- 
ever exposed  at  all ;  and  the  argument  for  such  an  opinion  is,  that  who- 
ever is  accustomed  to  the  decency  (or  indecency)  of  domestic  outbuild- 
ings in  farming  districts,  will  not  be  shocked  at  trifles  in  the  case  of  the 
schools.  It  may  as  a  rule  be  aflSrmed,  that  where  the  plumber  has  no 
part,  fastidiousness  will  have  none — at  least,  quickly — in  locating  and 
keeping  these  receptacles  of  excrement ;  and  the  custom  of  the  counir)', 
in  the  eyes  of  country  people,  is  a  sufficient  excuse  for  neglect  which  in 
the  city  would  bring  down  on  the  school  the  police  and  the  Board  of  Health. 
We  must  therefore  nearly  or  quite  double,  in  our  imaginations,  the  actual 
complaints  against  the  condition  or  want  of  outhouses  in  country  schools, 
in  order  to  get  a  just  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  evil  which  it  is  of  the  first 
importance  to  abate,  first  in  the  interest  of  modesty  and  purity,  and  then 
of  civilization. 

If  we  picture  to  ourselves  a  young  woman  inducted  into  a  school-house 
which,  to  quote  the  latest  description,  is  "unsightly,  unpainted,  located 
on  some  pitch-pine,  white-birch,  barren  or  sand  knoll,  illy  or  too  weU  ven- 
tilated, with  a  generally  dilapidated,  tumble-down  appearance,"  with  no 
outhouse,  or  an  **indiflferent"  one,  or  one  in  "bad"  or  "shameful  con- 
dition"— at  what  point,  we  may  ask  ourselves,  ought  she  to  begin  to 
regenerate  her  little  domain — by  bringing  her  influence  to  bear  on  the 
parents,  or  committee  of  the  district?  Would  she  not  be  justified  in 
insisting  that  decency  should  be  provided  for  in  advance  of  comfort? 
Would  any  sanitary  reform — even  ventilation  and  light — have  prior  claims 
to  the  outhouse  ?  And  would  not  a  firm  refusal  to  accept  an  appoint- 
ment as  teacher,  until  this  nuisance  be  removed,  be  often  sufficient  to 
accomplish  the  end  ?  Perhaps  not,  if  only  one  protested  ;  but  if  teachers 
generally  were  as  particular  about  taking  a  "situation"  as  our  house-ser- 
vants are  (with  their  demands  for  stationary  tubs,  and  all  other  "modern 
conveniences"),  the  desired  reforms  might  be  brought  abouL  We  should 
like  to  see  a  conspiracy,  in  f  ublic,  among  the  members  of  some  one  of 
the  numerous  Teachers'  Institutes,  to  strike,  unless  the  school-houses  of 

'  Here  ii  Mr.  Warren  Johnton*s  <<  Fifteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of 
Common  Schools  of  the  State  of  Maine,"  page  125  :  '<I  desire,  however,  to  call  your  es- 
peciad  attention  to  the  Normal  School  Building  at  Farmington.  This  being  a  State  <  school- 
bouse,*  it  tt  surely  desirable  to  present  in  this  a  fair  model  of  school-buildings.  .  .  .  Until 
last  Fall  there  were  not  even  decent  outbuildings,  and  no  dress-room  for  ladies.  Tkeu  ^vare 
provided  as  neteuhies^  truutHg  to  future  appropriations  to  defray  expense  of  same** 
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the  county  were  renovated  in  thirty  days.  If  the  pretence  were  resisted, 
nothing  could  have  a  better  effect  on  the  minds  of  the  public  at  large,  and 
we  venture  to  predict  that  the  teachers  who  had  struck  would  not  lack  for 
calls  to  more  congenial  fields.  Nevertheless,  however  Utopian  such  a 
combination  may  seem,  the  duty  of  the  individual  teacher,  whether  man 
or  woman,  to  exert  a  puryifying  and  enlightening  influence  upon  the 
scene  of  his  labors,  should  not  be  neglected.  As  long  as  he  endures 
without  remonstrance,  the  evil  will  go  unchecked. 


OUR  POPULAR   TEXT-BOOKS. 

L     English  Grammars, 

AMONG  the  branches  to  which  more  or  less  time  and  attention  are 
given  in  our  schools,  English  Grammar  occupies  no  insignificant 
place.  This  fact  of  itself  demands  that,  in  an  examination  of  the  various 
leading  text-books  in  common  use — such  as  we  propose  to  make— our 
English  Grammars  should  not  be  overlooked.  But,  in  order  to  examine 
them  properly  or  profitably,  we  must  have  some  standard  to  judge  by. 
Before  we  can  pronounce  upon  their  merits  as  means  to  a  certain  end,  we 
need  to  have  a  clear  and  definite  idea  of  the  end  to  be  attained,  and,  if 
possible,  of  the  appliances  and  means  most  likely  to  secure  the  attainment 
of  that  end.  It  will,  therefore,  be  necessary  to  consider  two  or  three  pre- 
liminary points.  These  we  shall  notice  as  briefly  and  concisely  as  justice 
to  the  subject  will  allow. 

I.  What  is  the  end  io  be  attained  by  the  study  of  English  grammar? 
The  variety  of  views  that  exist  on  this  point  certainly  justifies  the  asking 
of  this  question.  Some  regard  grammar  as  embracing  almost  everything 
pertaining  to  language.  They  call  it,  perhaps,  "the  science  of  language;" 
and,  accordingly,  make  it  treat  of  orthography,  orthoepy,  the  derivation 
and  history  of  words,  synonomy,  rhetoric,  composition,  and  even  the 
principles  of  oratory.  These,  and  other  subjects  sometimes  treated  of  in 
grammars,  may  be  important — some  of  them  exceedingly  interesting — and 
deserving  of  attention  in  the  course  of  a  liberal  education.  But  this  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  question.  The  inquiry  is  simply — Do  these  sub- 
jects belong  to  the  science  of  grammar,  so  that  their  exclusion,  one  or  all, 
from  an  English  grammar,  would  render  the  book  incomplete  as  a  text- 
book on  this  subject  ?  We  answer :  No.  We  ought  as  soon  to  look  into 
an  Arithmetic  for  instruction  in  algebra,  geometry,  trigonometry,  conic 
sections,  surveying,  navigation,  and  the  higher  mathematics  generally,  as 
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to  expect  to  find  the  different  departments  of  the  science  of  language 
crowded  into  "An  English  Grammar."  If  we  know  what  grammar, 
properly  so  called,  is,  it  is  simply  that  department  of  the  science  of  lan- 
guage which  aims  to  teach  how  to  combine  words  correctly  in  discourse. 

The  origin  and  history  of  language,  or  of  individual  words,  the  princi- 
ples of  orthography,  accentuation,  versification,  composition,  and  elocu- 
tion, constitute  no  part  of  what  is  commonly  and  properly  regarded  as 
grammar.  Even  sentential  analysis — by  which  we  do  not  mean  parsing — 
does  not  really  come  within  its  scope.  One  may  be  a  superior  gramma- 
rian, and  yet  know  nothing  of  A's  or  B's  or  any  other  man's  mode  of 
analyzing  sentences.  Or  he  may,  on  the  other  hand,  be  skilled  as  a  sen- 
tential analysist,  and  yet  be  a  poor  grammarian.  The  study  of  sentential 
analysis,  as  of  other  things,  may  be  desirable.  It  may  be  well  to  supple- 
ment the  study  of  grammar  with  it  But  to  regard  analysis  as  a  part  of 
grammar,  is  like  regarding  algebra  as  a  part  of  arithmetic.  The  end  and 
aim  of  grammar,  properly  so  called,  is  correctness  in  combining  our 
words  when  we  speak  or  write.  Its  province,  therefore,  is  to  treat  of  the 
different  kinds  of  words  in  the  language,  considered  with  reference  to  the 
use  they  serve  in  speech,  their  accidents,  and  the  laws  to  which  they  are 
subject  when  brought  together  in  discourse.  This  end  should  be  kept 
steadily  in  view,  and  all  topics  not  bearing  thereon  should  be  studiously 
avoided.  If  any  such  topics  are  to  be  attended  to,  the  learner  should 
fairly  understand  it,  and  not  be  made  to  suppose  he  is  studying  grammar 
when  he  is  in  fact  devoting  his  time  to  orthography,  or  analysis,  or  rhet- 
oric, or  linguistics,  or  something  else.  Nor  is  this  all.  The  evil  is 
increased  in  many  instances  by  the  introduction  of  speculative  matter,  or 
profitless  ''puzzles,"  that  have  no  more  to  do  with  aiding  a  person  to 
s{)eak  or  write  grammatically  than  the  study  of  conic  sections  has.  A 
good  grammar  will  avoid  everything  not  legitimately  falling  within  its 
province,  or  calculated  to  advance  the  learner  as  a  practical  grammarian. 

2.  At  what  age  should  grammar  be  studied  ?  In  a  certain  sense,  from 
infancy.  Speech  being  acquired  by  imitation,  correct  examples  should, 
from  the  first,  and  as  far  as  possible,  be  placed  before  the  young,  so  that, 
as  they  acquire  the  use  of  the  language,  they  may  acquire  it  correctly. 
This,  however,  neither  is  nor  can  be  always  done.  Verbal  corrections, 
therefore,  may  and  should  be  made  from  day  to  day,  or  from  time  to  time, 
upon  such  errors  as  are  committed  within  the  teacher's  hearing.  If  this 
is  judiciously  and  faithfully  done,' a  child,  as  he  advances  in  years,  will 
acquire  a  grammatical  use  of  language  without  what  is  properly  called 
study.  But  as  the  subject  of  grammar  is  one  of  the  most  abstruse,  neces- 
sarily requiring  much  thought  and  judgment,  the  study  of  scarcely  any-  ^ 
thing  more  than  the  simplest  and  plainest  definitions  and  rules  and  the 
paradigms  can  hardly  be  expected  before  the  learner  shall  have  attained  a 
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sufficient  degree  of  maturity  to  reason  and  pass  judgment  A  small 
treatise  on  grammar,  like  a  small  map  of  the  world,  if  adapted  to  his 
capacity,  may  serve  to  give  him  a  correct  idea  of  the  more  prominent  fea- 
tures of  the  subject.  But  the  details  and  nicer  points  can  neither  be 
understood  nor  learned  by  ordinary  children  under  fourteen  or  even  fif- 
teen. It  is  not  to  be  denied  that,  to  most  students,  grammar  is  a  dry, 
difficult,  and  profitless  subject  This  is  owing,  in  a  measure,  no  doubt, 
to  the  unsatisfactory  manner  in  which  it  is  treated  in  the  text-book  em- 
ployed, or  to  the  teacher's  incapacity  or  inefficiency,  or  to  both  :  but  not 
wholly ;  for,  with  the  best  text-books  and  under  the  most  efficient  teachers, 
how  many  still  find  it  an  irksome,  uninteresting  subject  I  The  truth  is» 
that  among  all  the  studies  commonly  assigned  to  children,  there  is  none 
inherently  so  difficult  as  grammar,  requiring,  as  it  does,  in  very  many 
instances,  the  closest  attention  and  the  nicest  exercise  of  the  analytical 
powers.  The  study  of  algebra  and  geometry  is  deferred  generally  till  the 
learner  is  able  to  comprehend  the  nature  of  abstractions  and  pursue  un- 
derstandingly  a  course  of  argumentation.  This  is  right  A  similar  course 
in  regard  to  the  study  of  English  grammar,  with  suitable  text-books  and 
capable  instructors,  we  doubt  not,  would  revolutionize  the  views  and  feel- 
ings with  which  learners  generally  regard  it  What  is  now  uninteresting, 
because  difficult  of  comprehension,  would  then  be  pursued  with  zeal  and 
correspondingly  greater  profit 

3.  Another  question  that  might  be  appropriately  asked  is.  How  much 
time  should  ordinarily  be  .given  to  the  study  of  this  subject  ?  Ability  to 
speak  or  to  write  grammatically,  is  a  thing  of  prime  importance.  It  shows 
itself  everywhere  and  at  all  times.  Not  so,  however,  with  a  knowledge 
of  other  branches.  A  man  may  mingle  with  men  for  weeks  and  even 
months,  and  his  proficiency  or  deficiency  in  arithmetic,  geography,  pen- 
manship, the  classics,  geometry,  and  other  sciences,  may  not  be  at  all 
apparent  or  even  suspected.  But  let  him  speak  or  write,  and  his  words 
will  testify  at  once  either  for  or  against  him.  And  sometimes  they  do  it 
in  such  a  way  as  to  make  or  mar  his  fortune.  Of  all  branches  of  know- 
ledge, grammar  would  thus  seem  to  be  one  of  the  most  thoroughly  prac- 
tical. The  t4me,  therefore,  to  be  devoted  to  it  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
one's  education  should  be  proportioned  to  its  relative  value,  so  far  as  this 
can  be  done  without  infringing  upon  the  claims  of  other  and  what  may 
possibly  be  considered  more  important  studies.  And  yet  the  time  re- 
quired, comparatively  speaking,  is  not  long.  With  a  properly  prepared 
text-book,  and  with  students  of  a  suitable  age,  a  year  ought  to  afford  am- 
ple time  for  acquiring,  in  connection  with  other  studies,  a  thorough 
practical  knowledge  of  the  leading  principles  and  rules  of  grammar, 
which,  with  occasional  afler-exercises,  oral  and  written,  to  deepen  and  ^ 
that  knowledge,  should  serve  to  make  students  more  than  ordinarily  pro- 
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ficient  in  this  department  That,  then,  is  the  best  text-book  by  means  of 
which,  all  other  things  being  equal,  the  greatest  amount  of  practical  gram- 
matical knowledge  can  be  acquired  in  the  shortest  time. 

4.  This  leads  us,  almost  necessarily,  to  consider  the  method  employed  ; 
for  very  much  depends  upon  the  mode  in  which  knowledge  is  presented. 
Of  course,  every  author,  as  well  as  every  teacher,  will  have,  to  a  certain 
extent,  a  method  of  his  own.  And  yet  there  are  certain  points  essential 
to  every  properly  prepared  text-book.  One  is  systematic  arrangement 
and  a  clear  and  thorough  treatment  of  one  thing  at  a  time.  Nothing  is 
more  confusing  and  unsatis&ctory  than  the  immethodical  jumbling  to- 
gether of  disconnected  subjects.  Under  the  notion  of  being  "synthetic," 
or  "progressive,"  or  "practical,"  text-books  are  too  often  made,  like 
mince-pies,  very  various  in  their  materials,  with  those  materials  thor- 
oughly mixed  together,  and  possibly  well  spiced  too  after  a  fashion,  but 
shockingly  hard  to  digest.  This  is  one  reason  why  the  intellectual 
stomach  of  little  boys  and  girls  revolts  so  generally  against  grammar, 
either  as  a  daily  diet  or  as  an  occasional  dessert.  Their  text-books, 
instead  of  possessing  a  clear  and  natural  arrangement,  with  each  subject 
lucidly  and  satisfactorily  treated  by  itself,  are  literary  hashes  or  stews,  in 
which  the  true  character  of  the  matter  in  hand  is  scarcely  distinguishable. 
It  looks  perhaps  like  syntax,  but  is  found  under  "etymology;"  or,  it  has 
the  appearance  of  etymology,  but  is  called  "syntax."  It  may  be  a  pro- 
noun, but  is  treated  as  a  noun  or  an  adjective ;  or,  it  may  be  an  adjective, 
but  is  found  among  adverbs.  And  so  on,  cd  infinitum.  We  expect, 
therefore,  to  find,  in  a  grammar  worthy  of  adoption  and  use  as  a  text- 
book, an  orderly  arrangement  and  as  simple  and  homogeneous  a  treatment 
of  the  subject  as  the  circumstances  will  allow. 

Another  and  the  principal  point  is  that,  whatever  may  be  his  general 
plan,  if  the  author  expects  to  invest  the  subject  with  interest  and  succeed 
in  making  grammarians,  he  will  deal  as  little  as  possible  in  mere  gener- 
alities. He  will  not  be  satisfied  with  inculcating  principles,  and  leaving 
his  pupils  to  reduce  them  to  practice  the  best  way  they  can.  The  great 
mass  of  learners  are  not  philosophers,  and  consequently  can  neither  com- 
prehend the  scope  of  general  statements,  nor  derive  therefrom  any  prac- 
tical advantage.  Not  merely  should  the  definitions  and  rules  be  given  in 
language  clear,  correct,  and  concise,  for  memorizing ;  but  they  should  be 
followed  up  by  repeated,  full,  and  varied  applications,  serving  both  to  fix 
those  definitions  and  rules,  and  to  make  them  practical,  which  in  fact  is 
the  principal  thing.  Nor  will  it  do  to  leave  these  to  be  supplied  by  the 
teacher.  Teachers,  for  one  reason  or  another,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten, 
do  not  and  will  not  thus  supplement  an  author's  deficiencies.  Hence, 
while  frequent,  thought-awakening  exercises,  requiring  a  practical  appli- 
cation of  the  learner's  knowledge,  and  calling  forth  an  exercise  of  his  skill 
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and  judgment  as  he  proceeds,  are  essential,  they  should  be  found  at  hand 
in  every  suitable  text-book  on  this  subject,  especially  in  the  department 
of  syntax.  There  is  nothing,  we  are  confident,  that  conduces  more 
toward  making  a  practical  grammarian  than  the  correcting  of  examples 
in  false  syntax.  We  are  aware  that  there  are  those  who  differ  with  us  on 
this  point  No  less  eminent  and  distinguished  a  writer  than  the  Hon.. 
George  P.  Marsh,  in  the  first  number  of  the  New  York  World,  published 
June  14th,  i860,  holds  the  following  language :  ''The  other  objection  to 
which  we  refer,  is  the  employment  of  examples  of  false  spelling  and 
grammar,  as  a  means  of  teaching  true  orthography  and  syntax.  [With 
the  question  of  teaching  orthography^  we  have  nothing  to  do  now.  We 
believe,  however,  with  Mr.  Marsh,  that  to  correct  false  spelling  is  not  the 
true  way  to  teach  right  spelling.  ]  Bad  example  is  in  all  things  more 
contagious  than  good.  We  all  know  how  dangerous  it  is  to  imitate,  even 
in  joke,  a  vicious  pronunciation  or  an  ungrammatical  phrase."  Very 
true;  but  the  examples  referred  to  are  not  given  for  "imitation."  The 
effect  of  correcting  false  syntax  is  just  the  reverse  of  that  here  supposed. 
Instead  of  vitiating  one's  speech,  it  is  the  most  effectual  means  of  improv* 
ing  it  It  is  virtually  showing  a  person  his  own  faults  and  those  to  which 
he  is  liable,  and  enabling  him  to  shun  them  ;  whereas,  if  they  were  not 
pointed  out  to  him,  he  would  probably  never  be  so  much  as  aware  of 
'their  existence,  much  less  be  enabled  to  overcome  them.  We  are  not 
indulging  in  speculations  on  this  matter.  We  know  whereof  we  affirm. 
Nor  can  we  yield  our  convictions,  based  on  years  of  experience  and  ob- 
servation, to  the  ipse  dixit  or  conjectures  of  any  one,  however  eminent  he 
may  be,  whose  want  of  experience  in  the  matter  is  enough  to  disqualify  him 
for  judging.  We  believe  with  Murray,  "that  a  proper  selection  of  faulty 
composition  is  more  instructive  to  the  young  grammarian  than  any  rules 
and  examples  of  propriety  that  can  be  given. " — {Introd.  to  Eng,  Gram, ) 
Does  any  one  question  it  ?  Lee  him  compare  the  best  writers  previous 
to  Murray's  time  with  those  of  the  present  day.  He  will  find  that,  gram- 
matically, the  latter  are  far  in  advance  of  the  former.  And  why  is  this  ? 
Obviously,  the  later  writers  have  arisen  from  among  the  thousands  and 
tens  of  thousands  that  have  been  drilled  in  the  exercises  in  &lse  syntax 
given  by  Murray,  Brown,  and  others.  By  writing  out  those  exercises,  or 
correcting  them  orally,  they  were  compelled  to  put  into  practice  what  they 
had  learned, — ^an  advantage  which  but  few  earlier  writers  enjoyed.  The 
best  grammatical  text-books  will  ever  be  found  to  abound  with  practical 
exercises,  affording  the  learner  something  to  do,  not  simply  in  the  way  of 
learning  definitions  and  principles,  and  examining  examples  illustrative  of 
them,  but  more  especially  in  the  way  of  correcting  such  violations  of 
those  principles  as  in  ninety-nine  cases  in  a  hundred  would  probably  pass 
unheeded  in  after-days,  if  the  attention  were  not  thus  called  to  them. 
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AMERICAN  EDUCATORS  DECEASED  IN  1868. 

II. 

MATTHEW  VASSAR,  the  founder  of  Vassar  College,  died  in  the 
College  building  at  its  anniversary  on  the  23d  of  June,  aged  76 
^ears.  He  had  acquired  a  large  fortune  as  a  brewer,  and,  having  no  - 
children  to  inherit  his  money,  he  determined  to  found  a  college  for  the 
education  of  women.  In  February,  1861,  he  gave  to  trustees  incorporated 
for  the  purpose  $408,000,  in  bonds,  stocks,  &c.,  to  found  Vassar  College. 
He  subsequently  added  considerable  sums  to  this  endowment ;  and  in- 
duced his  nephews  to  make  special  donations  to  it  In  his  will  he  made 
further  bequests  for  its  endowment,  repairs,  &c.,  making  the  total  of  his 
gifls  to  the  College  nearly  $900,000. 

On  the  same  day  the  Rabbi  Morris  Jacob  Raphall,  Ph.  D.,  a  Jewish 
preacher,  teacher,  and  author,  died  in  New  York  City,  aged  70  years. 
Bom  in  Stockholm,  Sweden,  educated  at  the  Jewish  College  in  Copen- 
hagen, and  at  the  University  of  Giessen,  he  took  up  his  residence  in 
England  in  1825,  and  distinguished  himself  as  a  lecturer  on  Hebrew 
Biblical  Poetry.  He  also  acquired  reputation  by  his  excellent  translations 
of  standard  Hebrew  works,  and  by  his  original  and  vigorous  essays.  Ap- 
pointed Rabbi  preacher  to  the  Synagogue  at  Birmingham,  he  founded  in 
that  city  a  Hebrew  National  School,  and  by  his  exertions  in  behalf  of 
education  won  the  high  regard  of  all  the  citizens.  He  came  to  the  United 
States  in  1849,  ^^^  ^  Rabbi  of  the  Great  Synagogue,  and  editor  of  a 
Jewish  periodical,  as  well  as  by  his  published  works,  he  accomplished 
much  for  the  cause  of  education. 

Rev.  William  Allen,  D.  D.,  an  eminent  scholar,  instructor,  and 
author,  died  at  Northampton,  July  16,  aged  84.  He  was  a  graduate  of 
Harvard  College,  class  of  1802.  He  studied  theology  under  the  direction 
of  Rev.  Dr.  Pierce,  of  Brookline,  Mass.  From  1805  to  18 10  he  resided 
in  Cambridge  as  Assistant  Librarian  and  Regent  or  Proctor  of  Harvard 
College.  He  was  ordained  as  Pastor  in  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  in  18 10,  ap- 
pointed President  of  Dartmouth  University  in  181 6,  withdrew  under  the 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in  18 19,  became 
President  of  Bowdoin  College  in  May,  1820,  and  continued  in  that  posi- 
tion till  1839,  ^l^en  he  resigned,  and  took  up  his  residence  in  Northamp- 
ton, Mass.  His  subsequent  life  was  devoted  to  literary  and  scientific 
pursuits. 

Colonel  T.  C.  Johnson,  late  President  of  Randolph-Macon  College, 
Vii^nia,  died  at  Mattoon,  111.,  August  3d. 

Miss  Hannah  Upham,  for  many  years  principal  of  the  Canandaigua 
Seminary,  died  in  Canandaigua,  N.  Y.,  August  20th,  aged  8a 
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Professor  George  J.  Adler  died  at  the  Bloomingdale  Insane  Asylum, 
August  24th,  aged  47  jears.  A  native  of  Germany,  he  came  to  the 
United  States  at  the  age  of  twelve  years.  He  was  graduated  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  New  York  in  1844,  was  appointed  Professor  of  German  in  the 
University  in  1846,  and  continued  in  that  position  till  1854.  He  was  the 
author  of  the  best  German-English  and  English-German  Dictionaiy  yet 
published,  and  of  many  other  valuable  text-books  of  modem  languages. 
He  had  been  insane  at  intervals  since  1 860. 

September  js/. — Simeon  Benjamin,  a  wealthy  and  benevolent  patron  of 
education,  a  resident  of  Elmira,  New  York,  died  at  Riverhead,  L.  L, 
aged  72.  Mr.  Benjamin's  interest  in  education  was  deep  and  earnest. 
He  was  an  early  friend  of  the  Auburn  Theological  Seminary,  and  had 
given  at  different  times  $15,000  or  more  to  it  In  his  will  he  left  it  an 
additional  $10,000,  He  had  also  been  a  trustee  and  friend  of  Hamilton 
College,  and  had  given  $20,000  toward  its  endowment,  to  which  he  added 
in  his  will  $20,000  more.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Elmira 
Female  College,  and  had  been  for  years  the  President  of  its  Board.  His 
previous  donations  to  it  amounted  to  $55iOOO,  and  he  added  in  his  will 
$25,000  more.  Besides  these  liberal  bequests  and  gifts,  he  left  $30,000 
to  the  Presbyterian  Boards  of  Home  and  Foreign  Missions,  and  a  con- 
siderable sum  to  the  Orphans'  Home  at  Elmira. 

On  the  3d  of  September,  Hon.  David  L.  Swayne,  LLD.,  Presi- 
dent of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  for  many  years  past,  died  at 
Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. ,  of  injuries  received  by  being  thrown  from  his  car- 
riage a  few  days  previous. 

The  Right  Rev.  George  Alotsius  Carrell,  S.J.,  D.D.,  Roman  Cath- 
olic Bishop  of  Covington,  Kentucky,  died  at  Covington,  Kentucky,  Sep- 
tember 25th,  aged  65.  He  was  educated  at  the  College  of  Geoiigetown, 
D.  C,  at  Mount  Sl  Mary's,  Emmittsburg,  at  the  Novitiates  of  the  Soci- 
ety of  Jesus,  at  Whitemarsh,  Md.,  and  at  Florissant,  Mo.  For  sue  years  he 
was  a  Pastor  in  Philadelphia,  and  in  Wilmington,  Delaware,  establishing 
excellent  schools  in  the  latter  city.  In  1837  he  became  a  Professor  in  the 
University  of  St.  Louis.  From  1845  to  1848  he  was  Rector  of  the  Uni- 
versity; in  1849-50  President  of  Purcell  Mansion  College,  Cincinnati;  and 
from  1 85 1  to  1853  Rector  of  St  Xavier's  College,  Cincinnati,  and  Pastor 
of  the  College  Church.  In  1853  he  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Covington^ 
but  his  interest  in  education  continued,  and  he  established  numerous 
schools  in  his  diocese. 

September  26. — Rev.  David  Todd  Stuart,  a  Presbyterian  clergyman 
and  teacher,  died  at  Shelbyville,  Kentucky,  aged  58  years.  He  was 
educated  at  Centre  College,  Danville,  and  at  Princeton  Theological  Scm- 
inaiy.  From  1835  to  1853  he  was  Pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Shiloh  and  Olivet,  Kentucky,  taking  deep  interest  in  education.     In 
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1853  he  removed  to  Shelbyville,  and  took  charge  of  the  Shelbyville  Fe- 
male Seminaiy,  the  care  of  which  he  retained  till  his  death. 

John  McVickar,  D.D.,  Episcopal  Clergyman  and  Professor  of  Moral 
Philosophy,  died  at  Bloomingdale,  New  York  City,  October  28,  aged  82. 
He  was  graduated  from  Columbia  College  in  1804.  From  181 1  to  1817 
he  was  Rector  of  the  Episcopal  Church  at  Hyde  Park,  New  York,  when 
he  was  appointed  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy,  Rhetoric,  and  Belles 
Lettres  in  Columbia  College.  He  discharged  the  duties  of  his  professor- 
ship for  more  than  forty  years.  A  few  years  ago  his  health  compelled  his 
resignation,  and  he  was  created  Emeritus  Professor. 

On  the  24th  of  Noveniber,  Rev.  Hiram  Mattison,  D.D.,  a  Metho- 
dist clergyman,  teacher,  and  author,  died  in  Jersey  City,  New  Jersey,  in 
the  58ih  year  of  his  age.  He  was  a  native  of  Oswego,  New  York,  a  grad- 
uate, we  believe,  of  Wesleyan  University,  Middletown,  Conn.,  and  for 
many  years  a  Professor  in  the  Black  River  Institute. 

John  A.  Nichols,  LL.D.,  one  of  the  most  successful  of  our  city  pro- 
fessors of  mathematics,  died  in  New  York  City  on  the  27th  of  November, 
aged  47.  He  had  at  first  been  appointed  to  the  Chair  of  Experimental 
Philosophy  as  successor  of  Lieut  (since  Major-Gen. )  William  B.  Frank- 
lin, but  a  few  months  later  (in  1852)  was  transferred  to  the  Chair  of 
Mixed  Mathematics,  which  he  held  till  his  death. 

Arthur  E.  Prtticolas,  M.D.,  Superintehdent  of  the  Eastern  Lunatic 
Asylum  at  Williamsburg,  Va. ,  committed  suicide  there,  in  a  paroxysm  of 
insanity  on  the  28th  of  November,  by  leaping  from  an  upper  window. 
He  was  an  accomplished  physician,  and  had  been  for  some  years  a  pro- 
fessor in  the  Medical  College  at  Richmond,  Va. 

On  the  same  day.  Rev.  Laban  Clark,  D.D.,  an  eminent  Methodist 
Clergyman,  and  one  of  the  founders  and  warmest  friends  of  Wesleyan 
University,  died  at  Middletown,  Conn.,  in  his  91st  year. 

Hawlky  Olhstead,  LL.D.,  for  almost  half  a  century  identified  with 
educational  interests  in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  and  its  vicinity,  died  in  that 
city  December  4th,  at  the  age  of  75.  He  was  graduated  from  Yale  Col- 
lege with  the  highest  honors  in  181 6,  and  soon  after  took  charge  of  the 
Academy  at  Wilton,  Conn.  He  was  subsequently  Rector  of  the  Hopkins 
Grammar  School,  in  New  Haven,  until  1849,  when  he  resigned  in  con- 
sequence of  ill  health,  but  kept  up  his  connection  with  the  College  arid 
his  interest  in  the  educational  affairs  of  the  City  and  State  until  his  death. 

On  the  same  day.  Rev.  Joseph  SMrrn,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  clergy- 
man and  teacher,  died  at  Greensburg,  Pa. ,  aged  73.  He  was  educated 
at  Jefferson  College,  P^,  graduating  in  181 5.  After  teaching  at  Beny- 
villC;  Va.,  for  a  year  or  more,  he  entered  Princeton  Theological  Seminary, 
and  was  ordained  in  1822.  At  Harrisonburg  and  Staunton,  Va.,  and 
Frederick  City,  Md.,  where  lie  was  saoeessivdy  settled,  he  had  chtige  of 
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large  academies,  in  addition  to  his  pastoral  duties.  In  1833  he  was 
chosen  President  of  Franklin  College,  New  Athens,  Ohio,  where  he  re- 
mained till  1838,  when  he  resigned  and  returned  to  Frederick  City,  Md. 
Here  he  took  the  Presidency  of  a  new  College,  together  with  the  pastorate 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  He  fulfilled  these  double  duties  until  1843, 
when  he  removed  to  Ellicott's  Mills,  Md.  His  subsequent  career  was 
not  specially  connected  with  education. 

Dewitt  C.  Enos,  M.D.,  an  eminent  Ph>*sician  and  Medical  Professor, 
of  Brooklyn,  New  York,  died  in  that  city  December  14,  aged  45.  He 
had  been  for  some  years  Professor  of  Anatomy  in  the  Long  Island  College 
Hospital. 

December  ig/h. — ^Usher  Parsons,  M.D.,  a  distinguished  surgeon,  pro- 
fessor, and  author,  died  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  aged  80.  He  was  a 
native  of  Maine,  and  received  an  excellent  academical  education  in  that 
State.  He  studied  medicine  in  Boston  under  the  elder  Dr.  Warren,  and 
was  a  Surgeon  on  Commodore  Perry's  flagship  in  the  battle  of  Lake  Erie. 
Settling  in  Providence  after  the  war,  he  was  subsequently  Professor  of 
Anatomy  in  Dartmouth  College,  Professor  of  Natural  Science  in  Brown 
University,  and  long  President  of  the  Rhode  Island  Medical  Society.  He 
was  also  an  author  of  considerable  note. 

Rev.  Basil  Manly,  D.D.,  an  eminent  Baptist  clergyman,  teacher  and 
author,  died  at  Greenville,  S.  C,  in  December,  in  the  71st  year  of  his 
..  age.  He  was  educated  at  Brown  University.  He  was  Pastor  of  the  First 
Baptist  Church  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  from  1826  to  1837,  when  he  ac- 
cepted the  Presidency  of  the  University  of  Alabama,  where  for  nearly 
twenty  years  he  was  remarkably  successful  as  an  instructor  and  disciplina- 
rian. In  1856  he  resigned,  and  {returned  to  Charleston.  In  1859  he  ^^' 
moved  again  to  Alabama,  but  did  not  engage  in  teaching. 


STUDYING  LATIN. 
IL 

IN  the  former  article  it  was  stated  that  to  acquire  a  sufficient  knowl- 
edge of  the  word-forms,  of  the  constructions,  and  of  the  words,  is 
tantamount  to  mastering  a  language ;  and  that  these  three  elements  ought 
to  be  studied  together. 

It  is  proposed  in  the  present  paper  to  treat  of  the  study  of  the  words. 
When  the  attempt  is  made  to  teach  the  inflections,  syntax,  and  the 
words  simultaneously,  the  latter  are  generally  selected  and  arranged  in 
lists  for  study.    In  compiling  these  vocabularies  certain  principles  ought 
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to  be  observed.  In  the  first  place,  they  ought  to  contain  all  the  common 
and  important  words  of  the  language.  It  is  quite  possible  to  learn  the 
words  answering  to  this  description.  They  are  not  very  numerous ;  and 
surely  this  end  must  be  kept  in  view  if  the  language  is  to  be  learned.  As 
boys  study  Latin  at  present,  they  learn  the  language  of  history  and  that 
of  poetry,  but  they  do  not  learn  the  words  of  common  every-day  use. 
From  this  cause,  in  part,  it  falls  out  that  they  cannot  speak  in  Latin 
without  great  effort :  it  would  be  hard  for  them  to  express  themselves  in 
their  own  language  in  the  lofty  style  of  Milton  or  of  Macaulay — and  they 
cannot  speak  at  all  of  the  familiar  things  which  they  talk  about  daily  in 
their  own  tongue.  The  study  is  thus  deprived  of  its  interest,  of  its  reality, 
and  in  great  measure  of  its  value.  It  is  of  more  importance  for  us  to 
know  the  language  of  the  barber-shop  than  it  is  to  know  the  language  of 
the  senate-house.  Not  that  the  words  of  dignified  discourse  are  worthless. 
It  is  only  to  be  insisted  on  that  the  common  words,  the  words  of  the 
vulgus,  shall  receive  their  fair  share  of  attention.  We  need  to  know  the 
colloquial  Latin  as  well  as  the  Latin  that  goes  on  stilts. 

In  the  second  place,  the  definitions  should  be  complete.  In  most 
cases  it  has  been  deemed  sufficient  to  give  one  or  at  most  two  meanings 
of  each  word  ;  while  in  partial  lexicons,  intended  for  single  works,  those 
meanings  only  are  given  that  are  necessary  for  translating  those  works. 
Thus  there  is  no  systematic  and  thorough  study  of  the  words.  The 
knowledge  gained  is  fragmentary,  and  cannot  be  used  with  confidence. 
Full  and  accurate  knowledge  can  be  gained  only  by  having  full  defini- 
tions. But  to  learn  these  definitions  seems  at  first  blush  to  be  a  task  for 
a  Hercules.  Every  boy  who  has  consulted  the  larger  dictionaries  has 
been  surprised  at  the  great  variety  of  meanings  attaching  to  the  barest  and 
commonest  words.  For  instance  :  make,  according  to  Worcester,  has 
eighteen  meanings ;  do  has  six  ;  hard  has  twelve ;  and  hand  has  fifteen. 
There  is  the  same  variety  in  the  significations  of  Latin  words  :  some  have 
as  many  as  thirty  or  forty  English  equivalents.  To  study  definitions  at 
this  rate  is  out  of  the  question.  But  there  is  in  general  one  meaning  to 
which  all  the  other  meanings  can  be  traced.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  define 
a  word  by  giving  its  root-meaning  and  the  most  important  and  most  di- 
vergent derived  meanings.  This  would  lay  a  broad  and  solid  foundation. 
Practice  and  use  would  soon  give  completeness  and  finish  to  the  knowl- 
edge thus  begun. 

It  often  happens,  however,  that  the  pupil  is  left  to  get  his  knowledge 
of  words  from  the  pages  of  the  general  dictionary.  The  great  multitude 
of  meanings  then  becomes  a  serious  aggravation  of  his  troubles.  This  is 
especially  true  when  he  is  translating  Latin  into  English.  He  finds  great ' 
difficulty  in  selecting  the  proper  definition,— a  difficulty  not  experienced 
in  reading  English,  because  the  meanings  of  nearly  all  the  words  in  any 
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ordinary  English  sentence  must  be  known  ;  whilst  it  is  often  the  case  that 
a  boy  who  has  never  studie<^  words  does  not  know  the  meanings  of  any 
but  the  commonest  words  in  the  sentence  he  is  trying  to  decipher.  And 
if  he  is  told  to  learn  the  words,  he  is  appalled  at  the  thought  of  studying 
the  almost  numberless  meanings.  But  the  task  seems  harder  than  it 
really  is.  The  root-meaning,  once  ascertained  and  committed  to  mem- 
ory, is  a  key  to  the  resL  The  mere  mental  act  of  tracing  then^  up  to  the 
root-idea  often  suffices  to  fix  them  in  the  memory.  The  word  manus 
may  be  taken  as  an  illustration.  It  has  about  fifteen  senses  (V.  Andrews' 
Dictionary);  they  are  as  follow:  (i)  hand,  (2)  fist,  (3)  handwriting, 
(4)  workmanship,  (5)  skill,  (6)  stake,  as  in  gambling,  etc.,  (7)  thrust, 
as  in  fencing,  (8)  blow,  (9)  trunk,  of  the  elephant,  (10)  fore-paw,  (11) 
branch,  of  a  tree,  (12)  grappling-irons,  used  in  sea-fights,  (13)  body  of 
troops,  (14)  host,  or  multitude,  (15)  power.  Now  the  connection  of 
all  the  derived  meanings  with  the  root-meaning  is  quite  plain,  except  in 
the  case  of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth.  The  simple  recognition  of  this 
connection  is  sometimes  sufficient  to  fix  the  meanings  in  the  mind.  Even 
if  not  quite  sufficient,  it  is  at  least  a  powerful  aid  to  the  memory  ;  and  if 
the  habit  is  formed  of  tracing  all  the  secondary  meanings  to  their  root, 
though  done  without  a  formal  attempt  to  commit  them  to  memory',  the 
knowledge  of  words  will  increase  at  a  surprising  rate.  It  will  give  better 
results,  however,  to  fix  upon  some  small  portion  of  the  daily  lesson — say 
the  first  five  lines — and  study  all  the  words  in  those  lines.  Study  all  the 
meanings  if  possible ;  and  at  any  rate  the  root-meaning  and  more  im- 
portant of  the  secondary  meanings.  Work  of  this  kind,  if  done  faithfully 
and  thoroughly,  will  be  found  very  profitable.  The  student  will  soon  be 
able  to  quadruple  his  lessons,  and,  after  a  few  months,  will  be  able  to 
translate  at  sight,  without  study.  This  is  no  mere  theory.  We  have  seen 
boys  acquire,  in  a  few  weeks,  such  knowledge  of  the  words  of  their  author 
as  to  be  able  to  translate  four  or  five  pages  a  day,  whereas  formerly  they 
had  found  it  difficult  to  turn  into  English  half  a  page  at  a  lesson. 


What  I  admire  in  Germany  is,  that  while  there  too  industrialism,  that 
great  modem  power,  is  making  at  Berlin,  and  Leipzig,  and  Elberfeld,  the 
most  successful  and  rapid  progress,  the  idea  of  culture — culture  of  the 
only  true  sort — is  in  Germany  a  living  power  also.  ...  If  true  culture  ever 
becomes  at  last  a  civilizing  power  in  the  world,  and  is  not  overlaid  with 
fanaticism,  by  industrialism,  or  by  frivolous  pleasure-seeking,  it  will  be 
to  the  £iith  and  zeal  of  this  homely  and  much  ridiculed  German  people 
that  the  great  result  will  be  mainly  owing. — Matihew  Arnold, 
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NEAR-SIGHTEDNESS  IN  CHILDREN 

REVIEWING  Dr.  Cohn's  report*  of  an  examination  of  the  eyes  of 
some  ten  thousand  German  school  children,  The  Nation  says  : 

'*  The  author  takes  for  his  motto  the  words  of  Prof.  Bonders  :  '  I  say, 
without  hesitation,  that  a  short-sighted  eye  is  a  diseased  eye.'  Probably 
four  out  of  every  ^ve  readers  of  this  page  do  not  believe  Bonders.  Popu- 
larly, 'a  near-sighted  eye  is  a  strong  eye.'  Let  any  one  who  wishes 
make  the  experiment  of  telling  the  next  man  he  meets  with  glasses  that 
his  eyes  are  diseased.  We  assure  him  of  a  cool  and  incredulous  recep- 
tion. Every  one  has  friends  or  relations  who  are  near-sighted,  but  who 
work  long  and  hard  by  lamp-light,  and  endure  it  as  well  as  anybody ; 
and  we  are  not  ready  to  believe  that  our  friends — still  less  ourselves — ; 
labor  under  a  'chronic  organic  disease'  of  the  eyes.  Still,  the  words 
upon  the  title-page  confront  us  with  the  disagreeable  assertion  of  this  fact 
Before  examining  Br.  Cohn's  book,  let  us  state  plainly  what  a  near- 
sighted eye  is,  and  how  it  merits  to  be  called  diseased. 

"The  fortunate  possessor  of  a  good  eye  can  read  a  printed  page  like 
this  at  the  distance  of  three  feet.  He  can  bring  the  page  gradually  nearer, 
to  within  three  or  four  inches  of  his  eye,  and  still  be  enabled  to  read, 
through  a  conscious  effort — an  actual  muscular  effort — of  which  the  ra- 
tionale is  as  follows.  The  rays  of  light  pass  through  the  lens,  called  crys- 
talline, placed  in  the  central  axis  of  the  eye,  and  are  focused  upon  the 
retina,  as  the  picture  in  a  magic  lantern  is  focused  by  the  lens  upon  the 
white  sheet.  Distant  rays  are  exactly  focused  by  the  normal  eye  at  rest — 
and  therefore  vision  of  distant  objects  is  clear.  But  to  focus  a  near  object 
exactly,  of  course,  requires  a  lens  of  a  different  shape ;  and  this  slight 
change  of  shape  is  actually  effected  by  the  aid  of  a  tiny  muscle  within  the 
eye.  When  normal  eyes  are  engaged  upon  objects  within  a  distance  of 
less  than  a  foot,  this  muscle  is  constantly  at  work,  adapting  the  shape  of 
the  lens  to  suit  circumstances.  Of  course,  the  muscle  may  become 
wearied  with  overwork.  It  may  ache,  and  set  the  whole  eye  aching. 
More  than  this,  the  effort — expressively  called  '  straining  the  eye' — pro- 
duces a  pressure  upon  the  coats  of  the  eyeball  from  within  ;  and  in^oung 
children  these  coats  are  delicate,  and  may  easily  acquire  a  tendency  to 
give  way  before  this  constant  pressure.     The  p>emicious  habit  of  holding 

'  '*  Untenuchungen  der  Augen  von  10,060  Schulldnderiiy  nebtt  Vorschlftgen  zur  Ver- 
besserung  der  den  Augen  nachtheiligen  Schuleinrichtungen.  Eine  ftdologische  Studie  von 
Hermann  Cohn,  Med.  et  Philos.  Dr.  Augenarzt  in  Breslau/*  Leipzig,  1867.  8vo,  pp.  171. 
[An  Examination  of  the  Eyes  of  10,060  School  children ;  with  suggeitions  for  the  correc- 
tion of  certain  arrangements  in  schools  injurious  to  the  eyes;  by  Dr.  H.  Cohn,  of  Breslau.] 
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the  head  down  to  the  book  tends  to  the  same  result,  for,  of  course,  tht^ 
blood  lushes  into  the  eye,  crowding  it  still  further,  and  increasing  the 
tendency — if  any  exists — to  a  gradual  bulging  out  of  the  eye.     Here^ 
then,  is  the  whole  siory.     An  eye  is  overworked  in  such  a  manner  as  tcb 
make  its  fluid  contents  press  too  severely  upon  its  coats ;  the  pressure  it 
continued,  six  hours  a  day,  for  two  or  three  thousand  dzys ;  the  process^ 
is  begun  at  an  age  when  the  whole  body  is  soft,  when  even  tht  bones  will- 
bend  before  breaking ;  the  eyeball  begins  gradually  to  lose  its*  conrecl^ 
shape ;  it  yields  at  the  back  part,  and  thus  becomes  slightly  elongated. 
This  condition  is  near-sightedness.     The  retina,  at  the  rear  of  the  eye,  ift> 
too  far  from  the  lens  to  receive  an  image  properly  focused.     Fuither  optih 
cal  explanation  is  here  out  of  place ;  sufhce  it  to  say,  that  this  simplt^ 
change  in  the  shape  of  the  eyeball  constitutes  near-sightedness,  and  tha**. 
this  changed  condition  is  not  a  healthy  one,  but  oflen  tends  to  a  steadily 
increasing  disorganization  of  the  coats  of  the  eye,  producing  partial  ^oc 
total  blindness  in  the  end. 

"Thus  is  our  author's  motto  justified.  As  to  his  observations,  they  aie 
truly  invaluable,  as  being  really  the  first  of  the  kind  which  have  been  alike 
wide  in  their  range,  ample  in  number,  and  minutely  careful  in  each 
instance.  He  has  examined  five  schools  of  low  grade  in  the  village  of 
Langenbielau,  near  Breslau,  and  twenty-eight  schools — of  six  orders-*in 
the  latter  city.  The  ages  of  the  10,060  pupils  varied  from  seven  to 
twenty-two  years.  The  examination  was  conducted  during  the  winter 
term  of  1865-6,  with  all  the  appliances  known  to  modem  science  for 
obtaining  trustworthy  results.  The  mode  of  examination  was  as  follows* 
Every  scholar  was  bidden  to  stand  in  a  good  light,  and  read  from  a  sheet 
printed  for  the  especial  purposes  of  this  test ;  the  type  being  at  a  distance 
of  four  feet  fi-om  his  eyes.  Those  who  could  not  read  rapidly  from  this 
sheet  were  noted  as  deficient  in  visual  power.  Each  one  thus  noted  as 
deficient  was  then  subjected  to  a  thorough  examination  by  the  means  of 
glasses  and  the  ophthalmoscope  in  the  hands  of  Dr.  Cohn  himself.  The 
result  of  this  examination  gave  the  surprising  total  of  1,730  children— 
over  17  per  cent  of  all  examined — as  more  or  less  deficient  in  sight* 
We  will  give  a  rapid  summary  of  a  few  of  the  principal  results. 

"The  number  of  children  with  defective  vision  increases  steadily, 
through  seven  grades  of  schools,  from  5  per  cent  in  the  lowest  grade  to 
31.7  per  cent  in  the  highest  This  large  proportion,  nearly  one-third  in 
the  highest,  is  not  accidental,  for  it  is  obtained  from  an  examination  of 
two  gymnasia  (answering  to  our  American  'colleges')  containing  1,195 
pupils.  The  proportion  in  the  city  schools  is  nearly  four  times  as  great 
as  in  the  country  schools.  Of  the  1,730  with  defective  vision,  1,004 
were  near-sighted,  very  trifling  cases  of  the  affection  not  being  included. 

"No  school  was  without  myopic  (f^  e,  near-sighted)  scholars.     The 
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village  schools,  on  the  average,  had  1.4  per  cent  ;  the  city  schools  eight 
times  as  many  ( 1 1.4  per  cent )  In  the  city  there  was  a  constant  increase 
in  the  number  of  myopes  from  the  lowest  grade  of  school  up  to  the  high- 
est; i.  e,  from  6.^  per  cent  up  to  26.2  per  cent  In  the  two  upper 
classes  of  the  gymnasia,  115  were  near-sighted,  against  about  135  who 
weie  not  so  1  As  to  age,  among  the  pupils  in  the  village  schools,  243 
were  found  who  had  attended' school  not  more  than  six  months ;  of  these, 
not  <me  was  near-sighted.  The  proportion  rises  steadily,  in  almost  every 
kind  of  school,  from  the  youngest  to  the  oldest  classes.  The  degree  of 
affection  increases  in  proportion  to  the  age  of  the  scholars  and  the  rank 
of  the  school.  Less  than  one-fourth  of  the  near-sighted  required  glasses 
between  Nos.  6  and  15;  the  remainder  weaker  glasses.  Near  one-half 
required  No.  24,  or  a  weaker  glass. 

**  Without  going  further  into  Dr.  Cohn's  statistics,  surely  here  is  enough 
to  set  us  on  the  inquiiy  for  causes.  No  near-sightedness  before  the  school 
age — and  nearly  one-half  of  the  oldest  pupils  near-sighted  !  Our  author 
sums  up  his  results  with  the  remarks :  '  I  am  hx  from  attributing  the 
enormous  extension  of  near-sightedness  among  school  children  exclusively 
to  the  school ;  but  a  due  respect  for  hygienic  laws  should  compel  us  to 
arrange  matters  so  that  no  one  can  point  out  even  a  possible  cause  of 
harm.'    The  points  which  he  would  see  attended  to  are : 

'' '  I.  School  desks  and  seats  adapted  to  support  the  child's  body  in  a 
healthy  position,  with  his  eyes  at  a  proper  distance  from  the  book. 

"*2.  Very  well  lighted  school-rooms,  to  remove  the  temptation  to 
hold  the  book  near  the  face — a  prolific  source  of  the  increase  of  neiii 
sightedness. 

'"3.  Statutes  to  prevent  school  children  from  wearing  glasses  unless 
ordered  and  selected  by  a  physician. 

"  '4.  Strict  disciplinary  measures  to  prevent  scholars  amusing  them- 
selves by  squinting  (a  popular  athletic  pastime  ! ) 

"'5.  Instruction  in  normal  schools,  that  teachers  in  future  maybe 
aware  of  the  evils  arising  from  bad  hygienic  arrangements  in  schools. ' 
He  adds : 

"  '  I  am  convinced  that  if  these  suggestions  should  be  attended  to  by 
those  in  authority,  the  result  would  be,  not  indeed  the  complete  banish- 
ment of  diseased  eyes  from  the  world,  but  a  great  diminution  of  ihe  number 
of  ^*  diseases  of  refraction"  in  children,' 

"In  a  very  thorough  examination  of  the  school-desks  and  seats,  Dr. 
Cohn  found  almost  universally  prevalent  these  faults :  i.  They  did  not 
correspond  to  the  size  of  the  pupils.  2.  The  feet  were  unsupported. 
3.  The  book  was  brought  too  near  the  face.  4.  The  seat  was  away  from 
the  desk  (in  order  to  allow  the  scholar  to  rise  in  his  place),  in  conse- 
quence of  which  the  body  had  to  stoop  forward  very  much.     This  was 
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one  of  the  chief  faults  found.  5.  Desk  tops  flat,  instead  of  inclined.  He 
says  :  '  In  every  class  where  I  was  present  during  the  exercise  of  writing, 
I  was  able  to  show  the  teacher  that  the  eyes  of  almost  every  scholar  were 
but  two  or  three  inches  distant  from  the  paper,  instead  of  a  foot,  or  a  foot 
and  a  half,  as  they  ought  to  be. '  His  suggestions  are  :  to  support  the  feet ; 
to  bring  the  seat  and  the  desk  so  near  that  the  edge  of  the  latter  shall  pro- 
ject an  inch  over  the  former ;  to  make  the  desk  from  6^  to  9  inches 
higher  than  the  seat,  according  to  the  size  of  the  scholar ;  and  to  incline 
the  desk  top  moderately.*  The  windows  of  school-rooms  also  received  a 
good  deal  of  attention  from  Dr.  Cohn.  He  says,  in  regard  to  the  quantity 
of  light  admitted,  *The  number  of  near-sighted  pupils  in  the  twenty  ele- 
mentary schools  is  in  each  case  proportional  to  the  narrowness  of  the 
street,  the  height  of  the  opposite  houses,  and  the  lowness  of  the  story  in 
the  school-house  in  which  the  class  is  placed.' 

**  In  regard  to  the  use  of  glasses  we  find  our  author  reprehending  in 
strong  terms  the  employment  of  the  same  pair  for  reading  and  for  viewing 
distant  objects.  It  is  almost  sure  to  bring  on  a  rapid  increase  in  the  de- 
gree of  near-sightedness.  Bad  type,  fine  maps,  writing  on  slates  or  with 
poor  ink,  reading  in  bed,  by  firelight  or  moonlight,  fine  embroidery,  etc., 
are  also  more  or  less  potent  causes ;  to  which  he  adds  congenital  predis- 
position. We  would  point  out,  as  another  cause,  the  over-heating  of 
school-rooms.  It  needs  no  proof  to  show  that  this  must  cause  congestion 
of  the  eyes — which  is  one  of  the  strongest  operating  causes  in  producing 
near-sightedness.  But  an  anecdote  (for  the  truth  of  which  we  vouch)  will 
set  this  in  a  clear  light  A  lady,  recently  visiting  one  of  the  colored  normal 
schools  in  Richmond,  found  a  class  of  young  girls  standing  against  the 
wall,  behind  the  stove — apparently  because  there  was  no  other  place  to 
stand.  They  all  held  their  books  within  a  very  few  inches  of  their  faces, 
and  on  being  asked  why  they  did  so,  replied  that  they  could  not  see  to 
read  otherwise  (which  was  really  the  case).  They  were  sent  out  of  doors 
to  cool  themselves,  and  on  returning  they  could  read  at  the  proper  dis- 
tance. Precisely  the  same  state  of  things  was  encountered  in  another 
school :  temporary  myopia  from  standing  behind  a  stove,  cured  by  a  few 
minutes  in  the  fresh  air. 

"Dr.  Cohn  found  the  opposite  condition  to  near-sightedness  in  239 
children — less  than  one-fourth  as  many.  Nor  does  the  proportion  in- 
crease in  the  higher  schools,  but  the  far-sighted  are  distributed  without 
any  seeming  law. " 

'  The  faults,  which  Dr.  Cohn  found  in  German  school-desks,  are  so  completely  obviated, 
and  his  suggestions  so  fully  carried  out  in  the  Amekican  School  Desks  and  Settees, — and  to 
a  certain  extent  in  the  most  of  our  other  first-class  school  furniture, — that  it  would  seem  like 
carrying  coals  to  Newcastle  to  recite  them  here,  were  not  the  fict  notorious  that  in  the  ma- 
jority  of  our  private  schools,  and  nearly  all  the  public  schools  in  the  rural  districts,  the  desks 
and  benches  are  as  bad  as  they  possibly  can  be  in  Germany.^— £0.  Am.  £d.  Monthly. 
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RANDOM  READINGS  FROM  LOCKE,' 

A  SOUND  mind  in  a  sound  body  is  a  short  but  full  description  of  a 
happy  state  in  this  world.  He  that  has  these  two,  has  little  more 
to  wish  for ;  and  he  that  wants  either  of  them,  will  be  but  little  the  better 
for  anything  else.  Men's  happiness  or  miser)'  is  for  the  most  part  of  their 
own  making.  He  whose  mind  directs  not  wisely,  will  never  take  the  right 
way ;  and  he  whose  body  is  crazy  and  feeble,  will  never  be  able  to  advance 
in  it  I  confess,  there  are  some  men's  constitutions  of  body  and  mind  so 
vigorous  and  well  framed  by  nature,  that  they  need  not  much  assistance 
from  others  ;  but,  by  the  strength  of  their  natural  genius,  they  are,  from 
their  cradles,  carried  toward  what  is  excellent ;  and  by  the  privilege  of 
their  happy  constitutions,  are  able  to  do  wonders.  But  examples  of  this 
kind  are  but  few ;  and  I  think  I  may  say  that,  of  all  the  men  we  meet 
with,  nine  parts  of  ten  are  what  they  are,  good  or  evil,  useful  or  not,  by 
their  education.  It  is  that  which  makes  the  great  difference  in  mankind. 
The  little,  or  almost  insensible  impressions  on  our  tender  infancies,  have 
very  important  and  lasting  consequences ;  and  there  it  is,  as  in  the 
fountains  of  some  rivers,  where  a  gentle  application  of  the  hand  turns  the 
flexible  waters  into  channels,  that  make  them  take  quite  contrary  courses  ; 
and  by  this  little  direction  given  them  at  first,  in  the  source,  they  receive 
different  tendencies,  and  arrive  at  last  at  very  remote  and  distant  places. 

— Children  being  more  active  and  busy  in  that  age  than  in  any  other  part 
of  their  life,  and  being  indifferent  to  anything  they  can  do,  so  they  may 
be  but  doing ;  dancing  and  Scotch-hoppers  would  be  the  same  thing  to 
them,  were  the  encouragements  and  discouragements  equal.  But  to 
things  we  would  have  them  learn,  the  great  and  only  discouragement  1 
can  observe  is,  that  they  are  called  to  it :  it  is  made  their  business ;  they 
are  teased  and  chid  about  it,  and  do  it  with  trembling  and  apprehension  ; 
or,  when  they  come  willingly  to  it,  are  kept  too  long  at  it,  till  they  are 
quite  tired  ;  all  which  intrenches  too  much  on  that  natural  freedom  they 
extremely  affect.  And  it  is  that  liberty  alone  which  gives  the  true  relish 
and  delight  to  their  ordinary  play-games.  Turn  the  tables,  ,and  you  will 
find  they  will  soon  change  their  application ;  especially  if  they  see  the 
examples  of  others  whom  they  esteem  and  think  above  themselves.  And 
if  the  things  which  they  observe  others  to  do,  be  ordered  so  that  they  in- 
sinuate themselves  into  them,  as  the  privilege  of  an  age  or  condition 
above  theirs ;  then  ambition,  and  the  desire  still  to  get  forward  and 
higher,  and  to  be  like  those  above  them,  will  set  them  on  work,  and 

*  Some  Thoughts  Concerning  Education.    By  John  Locks.   New  York  :  J.  W.  Schermer- 
horn  <e  Co.    2  voli.    32mo,  pp.  192, 160. 
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make  them  go  on  with  vigor  and  pleasure ;  pleasure  in  wjiat  tliey  have 
begun  by  their  own  desire.  In  which  way  the  enjoyment  of  their  dearly 
beloved  freedom  will  be  no  small  encouragement  to  them.  To  all  which, 
if  there  be  added  the  satisfaction  of  credit  and  reputation,  I  am  apt  to 
think  there  will  need  no  other  spur  to  excite  their  application  and  assidu- 
ity, as  much  as  is  necessary. 

— It  will  perhaps  be  wondered  that  I  mention  reasoning  with  children  ; 
and  yet  I  cannot  but  think  that  the  true  way  of  dealing  with  them.  They 
understand  it  as  early  as  they  do  language ;  and  if  I  misobserve  not,  they 
love  to  be  treated  as  rational  creatures  sooner  than  is  imagined.  It  is  a 
pride  that  should  be  cherished  in  them,  and,  as  much  as  can  be,  made 
the  greatest  instrument  to  turn  them  by. 

But  when  I  talk  of  reasoning,  I  do  not  intend  any  other  but  such  as  is 
suited  to  the  child's  capacity  and  apprehension.  Nobody  can  think  a  boy 
of  three  or  seven  years  old  should  be  argued  with  as  a  grown  man.  Long 
discourses  and  philosophical  reasonings,  at  best,  amaze  and  confound, 
but  do  not  instruct  children.  When  I  say,  therefore,  that  they  must  be 
treated  as  rational  creatures,  I  mean  that  you  should  make  them  sensible, 
by  the  mildness  of  your  carriage,  and  the  composure,  even  in  your  cor- 
rection of  them,  that  what  you  do  is  reasonable  in  you,  and  useful  and 
necessary  for  them  ;  and  that  it  is  not  out  of  caprice,  passion,  or  fancy, 
that  you  command  or  forbid  them  anything.  This  they  are  capable  of 
understanding ;  and  there  is  no  virtue  they  should  be  excited  to,  nor  fault 
they  should  be  kept  from,  which  I  do  not  think  they  may  be  convinced 
of;  but  it  must  be  by  such  reasons  as  their  age  and  understanding  are 
capable  of,  and  those  proposed  always  in  very  few  and  plain  words.  The 
foundations  on  which  several  duties  are  built,  and  the  fountains  of  right 
and  wrong,  from  which  they  spring,  are  not,  perhaps,  easily  to  be  let  into 
the  minds  of  grown  men,  not  used  to  abstract  their  thoughts  from  common 
received  opinions.  Much  less  are  children  capable  of  reasonings  from 
remote  principles.  They  cannot  conceive  the  force  of  long  deductions  ; 
the  reasons  that  move  them  must  be  obvious,  and  level  to  their  thoughts, 
and  such  as  may  (if  I  may  so  say)  be  felt  and  touched.  But  yet,  if  their 
age,  temper,  and  inclinations  be  considered,  they  will  never  want  such 
motives  as  may  be  sufficient  to  convince  them.  If  there  be  no  other 
more  particular,  yet  these  will  ahvays  be  intelligible,  and  of  force  to  deter 
them  from  any  fault  fit  to  be  taken  notice  of  in  them,  viz. ,  that  it  will  be 
a  discredit  and  disgrace  to  them,  and  displease  you. 

But  of  all  the  ways  whereby  children  are  to  be  instructed,  and  their 
manners  formed,  the  plainest,  easiest,  and  most  efficacious,  is  to  set  before 
their  eyes  the  examples  of  those  things  you  would  have  them  do  or  avoid. 
Which,  when  they  are  pointed  out  to  them,  in  the  practice  of  persons  within 
their  knowledge,  with  some  reflections  on  their  beauty  or  unbecoming- 
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ness,  are  of  more  force  to  draw  or  deter  their  imitation  than  any  dis^ 
courses  which  can  be  made  to  them.  Virtues  and  vices  can  by  no  words 
be  so  plainly  set  before  their  understandings  as  the  actions  of  other  men 
will  show  them,  when  you  direct  their  observation,  and  bid  them  view 
this  or  that  good  or  bad  quality  in  their  practice.  And  the  beauty  or  un- 
comeliness  of  many  things,  in  good  and  ill  breeding,  will  be  better  learnt, 
and  make  deeper  impressions  on  them,  in  the  examples  of  others,  than 
from  any  rules  or  instructions  that  can  be  given  about  them. 

This  is  a  method  to  be  used,  not  only  whilst  they  are  young,  but  to  be 
continued,  even  as  long  as  they  shall  be  under  another's  tuition  or  con- 
duct Nay,  I  know  not  whether  it  be  not  the  best  way  to  be  used  by  a 
&ther,  as  long  as  he  shall  think  fit,  on  any  occasion,  to  reform  anything 
he  wishes  mended  in  his  son ;  nothing  sinking  so  gently  and  so  deep 
into  men's  minds  as  example.  And  what  ill  they  either  overlook  or 
indulge  in  themselves,  they  cannot  but  dislike  and  be  ashamed  of  when 
it  is  set  before  them  in  another. 

Begin  therefore  betimes  nicely  to  observe  your  son's  temper ;  and  that, 
when  he  is  under  least  restraint,  in  his  play,  and,  as  he  thinks,  out  of 
your  sight  See  what  are  his  predominant  passions  and  prevailing  incli- 
nations.; whether  he  be  fierce  or  mild,  bold  or  bashful,  compassionate 
or  cruel,  open  or  reserved,  etc.  For  as  these  are  different  in  him,  so  are 
your  methods  to  be  different,  and  your  authority  must  hence  take 
measures  to  apply  itself  different  ways  to  him.  These  native  propensities, 
these  prevalencies  of  constitution,  are  not  to  be  cured  by  rules,  or  a  direct 
contest ;  especially  those  of  them  that  are  the  humbler  and  meaner  sort, 
which  proceed  from  fear  and  lowness  of  spirit ;  though  with  art  they  may 
be  much  mended,  and  turned  to  good  purpose.  But  this  be  sure  of, 
after  all  is  done,  the  bias  will  always  hang  on  that  side  where  nature  first 
placed  it;  and,  if  you  carefully  observe  the  characters  of  his  mind  now, 
in  the  first  scenes  of  his  life,  you  will  ever  after  be  able  to  judge  which 
way  his  thoughts  lean,  and  what  he  aims  at  even  hereafter,  when,  as  he 
grows  up,  the  plot  thickens,  and  he  puts  on  several  shapes  to  act  it 

— You  will  wonder,  perhaps,  that  I  put  learning  last,  especially  if  I  tell 
you  I  think  it  the  least  part  This  may  seem  strange  in  the  mouth  of  a 
bookish  man  ;  and  this  making  usually  the  chief,  if  not  the  only  bustle 
and  stir  about  children  ;  this  being  almost  that  alone  which  is  thought  on, 
when  people  talk  of  education,  makes  it  the  greater  paradox.  When  I 
consider  what  ado  is  made  about  a  little  Latin  and  Greek,  how  many 
years  are  spent  in  it,  and  what  a  noise  and  business  it  makes  to  no 
purpose,  I  can  hardly  forbear  thinking  that  the  parents  of  children  still 
live  in  fear  of  the  schoolmaster's  rod,  which  they  look  on  as  the  only 
instrument  of  education  ;  as  if  a  language  or  two  were  the  whole  business. 
How  else  is  it  possible  that  a  child  should  be  chained  to  the  oar  seven. 
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eight,  or  ten  of  the  best  years  of  his  life,  to  get  a  language  or  two,  which 
I  think  might  be  had  at  a  great  deal  cheaper  rate  of  pains  and  time,  and 
be  learned  almost  in  playing  ? 

When  he  can  talk,  it  is  time  he  should  begin  to  learn  to  read.  But  as 
t6  this,  give  me  leave  here  to  inculcate  again  what  is  very  apt  to  be  for- 
gotten, viz.,  that  a  great  care  is  to  be  taken  that  it  be  never  made  as  a 
business  to  him,  nor  he  look  on  it  as  a  task.  We  naturally,  as  I  said, 
even  from  our  cradles,  love  liberty,  and  have  therefore  an  aversion  to 
many  things,  for  no  other  reason  than  because  they  are  enjoined  us.  I 
have  always  had  a  fancy  that  learning  might  be  made  a  play  and  recrea- 
tion to  children  ;  and  that  they  might  be  brought  to  desire  to  be  taught, 
if  it  were  proposed  to  them  as  a  thing  of  honor,  credit,  delight,  and  recre- 
ation, or  as  a  reward  for  doing  something  else,  and  if  they  were  never 
chid  or  corrected  for  the  neglect  of  it.  That  which  confirms  me  in  this 
opinion  is,  that  amongst  the  Portuguese  it  is  so  much  a  fashion  and  em- 
ulation amongst  their  children  to  learn  to  read  and  write  that  they  cannot 
hinder  them  from  it,  and  are  as  intent  on  it  as  if  it  were  forbid  them.  I 
remember,  that  being  at  a  friend's  house,  whose  younger  son,  a  child  in 
coats,  was  not  easily  brought  to  his  book  (being  taught  to  read  at  home, 
by  his  mother);  I  advised  to  try  another  way  than  requiring  it  of  him  as 
his  duty.  We  therefore,  in  a  discourse  on  purpose  amongst  ourselves, 
in  his  hearing,  but  without  taking  any  notice  of  him,  declared  that  it  was 
the  privilege  and  advantage  of  heirs  and  elder  brothers  to  be  scholars  ; 
that  this  made  them  fine  gentlemen,  and  beloved  by  everybody  ;  and  that 
for  younger  brothers,  it  was  a  favor  to  admit  them  to  breeding ;  to  be 
taught  to  read  and  write  was  more  than  came  to  their  share  ;  they  might 
be  ignorant  bumpkins  and  clowns  if  they  pleased.  This  so  wrought  upon 
the  child,  that  aften^^rd  he  desired  to  be  taught ;  would  come  himself  to 
his  mother  to  learn,  and  would  not  let  his  maid  be  quiet  till  she  heard 
him  his  lesson.  I  doubt  not  but  some  way  like  this  might  be  taken  with 
other  children  ;  and,  when  their  tempers  are  found,  some  thoughts  be  in- 
stilled into  them  that  might  set  them  upon  desiring  of  learning  themselves, 
and  make  them  seek  it,  as  another  sort  of  play  or  recreation.  But  then, 
as  I  said  before,  it  must  never  be  imposed  as  a  task,  nor  made  a  trouble 
to  them.  There  may  be  dice  and  playthings,  with  the  letters  on  them, 
to  teach  children  the  alphabet  by  playing ;  and  twenty  other  ways  may  be 
found,  suitable  to  their  particular  tempers,  to  make  this  kind  of  learning 
a  sport  to  them. 

— Beating,  and  all  other  sorts  of  slavish  and  corporal  punishments,  are 
not  the  discipline  fit  to  be  used  in  the  education  of  those  who  would  have 
wise,  good,  and  ingenious  men  ;  and  therefore  very  rarely  to  be  applied, 
and  that  only  on  great  occasions,  and  cases  of  extremity. 
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EASY  EXPERIMENTS  IN  ELEMENTARY  CHEMISTRY. 
Section  IV. — Chemical  Affinity — Acids ^  Alkalies^  and  Sails, 

CHEMICAL  AflSnity  is  that  force  which,  acting  between  the  atoms 
of  different  substances,  binds  them  together  and  forms  compound 
bodies,  which  latter  have  properties  entirely  different  from  those  of  either 
constituent. 

In  order  to  &cilitate  the  action  between  the  atoms,  we  generally  present 
the  substances  to  each  other  in  the  condition  of  fluids. 

As  the  intensity  of  this  force  varies  greatly  with  the  different  elements 
between  which  it  acts,  it  often  happens  that  a  compound  body  is  decom- 
posed by  the  presentation  of  some  substance  which  has  an  affinity  for  one 
of  its  constituents  stronger  than  the  force  which  held  this  latter  to  its 
associates.     Such  an  example  is  said  to  be  one  of  single  elective  affinity, 

Exp,  24.  Fill  a  large  test-tube  one-third  full  of  water  ;  pour  on  about 
one-fourth  as  much  sweet-oil :  observe  that  they  keep  entirely  separate. 
Now  add  a  little  ammonia  and  shake  the  mixture.  The  oil  no  longer 
comes  to  the  top.  A  chemical  union  has  taken  place  between  the  am- 
monia, the  oil,  and  the  water,  and  the  result  is  a  solution  of  soap. 

If  a  little  sulphuric  acid  be  now' added,  the  oil  slowly  returns  to  the 
top.  The  acid  by  its  stronger  affinity  for  the  ammonia  has  taken  it  from 
the  soap,  and  the  oil  is  restored  to  its  natural  condition. 

It  frequently  occurs  that  when  two  compounds  are  presented  to  each 
other  under  favorable  conditions,  a  mutual  decomposition  is  the  result : 
a  constituent  of  each  compound  combining  with  one  of  the  other,  thus 
forming  two  new  compounds.  This  is  called  an  example  ol  double  elective 
affinity, 

Exp.  25.  Prepare  a  solution  of  acetate  of  lead,  using  fifteen  or  twenty 
times  as  much  water  as  salt.  Filter,  if  necessary,  to  make  it  clear.  Add 
to  the  clear  solution  sulphate  of  soda.  A  white  precipitate  is  formed, 
which  is  sulphate  of  lead,  while  the  solution  becomes  acetate  of  soda. 

One  of  the  many  cases  of  combination  in  which  water  plays  an  impor- 
tant part,  is  given  in  the  following  familiar  experiment 

Exp.  26.  Place  a  small  lump  of  quicklime  in  a  saucer,  and  pour  on 
it  one-half  or  two-thirds  of  the  same  volume  of  water.  The  lime  will 
become  hot  and  crumble.  The  powder  which  remains  after  the  water 
has  disappeared  is  a  definite  compound  of  water  and  lime,  known  as  the 
hydrate  of  lime. 

Heat  is  often  applied  to  insure  chemical  union.  Even  when  all  other 
conditions  are  favorable,  no  reaction  is  noticeable  until  by  the  application 
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of  heat  a  certain  temperature  is  reached,  when  the  union  is  rapid  and 
complete. 

Exp.  27.  Prepare  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  strontia,  using  thirty  or  forty 
times  as  much  water  as  salt  To  a  portion  of  this  solution,  in  a  test-tube, 
add  a  little  of  the  solution  of  sulphate  of  soda.  If  the  strontia  is  suffi- 
ciently dilute,  no  change  is  perceptible  until  heat  is  applied.  When 
brought  to  the  boiling  point  the  white  precipitate  appears  which  indicates 
the  formation  of  sulphate  of  strontia. 

To  boil  liquids  in  a  test-tube,  some  kind  of  a  holder  for  the  tube  is 
necessary.  A  strip  of  tin  half  an  inch  wide  and  six  or  eight  inches  long 
can  be  converted  in  a  moment  into  an  efficient  and  safe  holder.  If 
nothing  else  is  at  hand,  a  stout  strip  of  paper  may  be  used,  by  folding  the 
paper  once  around  the  tube  and  holding  the  ends  between  the  thumb  and 
finger.  The  tube,  when  held  in  the  flame,  should  be  considerably  in- 
clined. 

T7te  P roper iKs  of  Acids, 

The  popular  idea  of  an  acid  is  that  of  a  liquid  with  a  more  or  less  sour 
taste,  and  a  property  of  destroying  or  changing  vegetable  colors.  To  the 
chemist,  an  acid  is  a  compound  having  the  power  of  forming  a  union 
with  a  certain  class  of  bodies  known  as  bases,  and  thereby  forming  salis. 
This  is  the  only  unvarying  characteristic  of  acids.  Many  acids  possess 
a  sour  taste,  and  nearly  all  will  change  the  blue  of  litmus  to  red. 

Litmus  is  a  coloring  matter  obtained  from  the  fronds  of  lichen.  The 
blue  solution  obtained  by  pouring  hot  water  upon  the  purple  cabbage  will 
answer  equally  well.  The  cabbage  should  be  cut  up,  and  the  water  allowed 
to  stand  on  it  about  an  hour. 

Exp.  28.  To  a  wine-glass  of  water  add  a  few  drops  of  lemon-juice  or 
vinegar,  and  test  the  solution  with  a  slip  of  blue  litmus-paper,  or  by  pour- 
ing a  little  of  the  acid  mixture  into  another  glass  of  water  which  has  been 
colored  slightly  blue  by  the  cabbage  or  litmus  solution. 

Exp,  29.  Try  in  the  same  manner  a  glass  of  water  that  "has  been  acidi- 
fied by  a  single  drop  of  nitric  or  sulphuric  acid. 

Bases, 

Bases  are  chemical  compounds  which  unite  with  acids  to  form  salts. 
The  bases  that  possess  this  property  in  the  most  marked  degree  are  called 
alkalies.  They  have,  besides  the  above-mentioned  property,  the  power  of 
restoring  the  blue  color  to  litmus  that  has  been  reddened  by  an  acid. 
The  chief  alkalies  are  potash,  soda,  and  ammonia. 

Exp.  30.  Hold  a  slip  of  reddened  litmus-paper,  prepared  as  in  Exp. 
28  or  29,  while  still  wet,  over  the  mouth  of  an  open  ammonia  bottle. 

Exp,  31.  To  a  wine-glass  of  water  add  a  little  common  washing-soda. 
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and  test  the  solution  with  reddened  litmus-paper.     It  will  indicate  the 
presence  of  an  alkali. 

Neulralization  of  Acids  and  Alkalies, — Sails, 

Exp,  32.  To  a  wine-glass  of  water  add  about  a  teaspoonful  of  nitric 
acid.  To  an  equal  amount  of  water  in  another  glass,  add  a  teaspoonful 
of  ammonia.  Test  the  contents  of  both  glasses  to  show  acid  and  alkaline 
properties.  In  a  third  glass  pour  some  of  each  solution,  and  test  with 
litmus-paper.  If  the  mixture  fails  to  redden  the  blue  paper,  try  a  red 
one.  If  it  shows  acid  properties,  add  a  Uttle  of  the  ammonia  solution. 
If  it  prove  to  be  alkaline,  add  the  acid  solution.  Repeat  the  experiment 
carefully  until  the  new  mixture  has  no  marked  effect  upon  either  red  or 
blue  litmus.  When  both  acid  and  alkali  are  thus  neutralized  a  sail  has 
been  formed,  which  in  this  case  is  nitrate  of  ammonia. 

Pour  the  solution  into  an  evaporating  disli,  and  drive  off  the  water  by 
a  gentle  heat     The  slender  crystals  of  the  salt  will  remain  in  the  dish. 


A  Convention  of  American  Philologists  will  be  held  in  Poughkeepsie, 
New  York,  commencing  on  Tuesday,  July  27th,  next,  and  continuing 
in  session  for  several  days.  A  circular,  bearing  the  names  of  nearly^ 
hundred  college  preside&ts,  professors,  and  other  prominent  educational 
men,  has  been  issued,  inviting  the  attendance  of  the  friends  of  philologi- 
cal studies  and  investigation.  Measures  will  be  taken  at  the  meeting  to 
complete  the  organization  of  a  permanent  society.  Papers  on  different 
branches  of  Philology  by  distinguished  American  linguists  will  be  read 
and  discussed.  The  time  that  may  remain  to  the  convention  will  be  de- 
voted to  the  discussion  of  the  following,  among  other  questions,  relative 
to  the  position  which  the  Study  of  Language  should  occupy  in  our  edu- 
cational system,  to  the  best  methods  of  Philological  Instruction,  and  to 
the  promotion  of  Philological  Literature  in  America  : 

(i.)  How  much  of  the  time  in  a  Collegiate  course  of  study  should  be 
given  to  the  study  of  Language?  (2.)  How  much  of  this  time  should 
be  devoted  to  the  study  of  Modern  Languages?  (3.)  Should  the  study 
of  French  and  German  precede  that  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  Languages  ? 
(4. )  What  position  should  be  given  to  the  study  of  the  English  language 
in  our  Colleges  and  other  high  schools  of  learning?  (5.)  What  is  the 
most  efficient  method  of  instruction  in  the  Classical  Languages  ?  (6. ) 
What  is  the  best  system  of  pronouncing  Latin  and  Greek  ?  (7.)  Should 
the  written  accent  be  observed  in  pronouncing  Classical  Greek?  (8.) 
What  more  efficient  measures  can  be  taken  to  preserve  from  destruction 
the  Languages  of  the  Aboriginal  Indians  of  America? 


APRIL,  1869. 


■IB    *" 


A   CHEAP  CURE  FOR  A  GREAT  EVIL. 

AN  examination  of  the  school  statistics  of  that  poition  of  our  country 
which  has  longest  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  public  schools,  and 
done  most  for  them — the  States  north  of  the  Ohio  and  east  of  the  Missis- 
sippi— shows  that  the  school-population,  the  school-enrolment,  and  the 
average  school-attendance  bear  to  each  other,  in  round  numbers,  the 
ratios  of  seven,  five,  and  three. 

The  seating-capacity  of  the  public  school-houses  can  only  be  guessed 
at ;  this  important  item  of  school  statistics  being  omitted  from  all  the 
omcial  reports,  except  in  the  case  of  Wisconsin.  That  it  is  sadly  insuffi- 
cient is  a  matter  of  general  complaint  We  should  estimate  the  number 
of  school-sittings  as  sufficient  for  not  much  more  than  half  the  school- 
population — not  the  legal  school-population,  but  the  children  of  sound 
mind  and  body,  between  six  and  sixteen  years  of  age,  who  are  not  edu- 
cated at  home  or  in  private  schools.  Perhaps  it  does  not  largely  exceed 
the  average  attendance :  the  excessive  crowding  of  the  schools  of  the 
larger  cities  and  many  rural  districts,  nearly  if  not  quite  making  up  for 
the  empty  seats  in  other  places. 

The  irregular  attendance  of  the  great  mass  of  nominal  pupils  is  owing, 
we  believe,  very  largely  to  insufficient  accommodation.  Soon  after  com- 
mencement, schools  frequently  if  not  generally  have  more  pupils  than 
there  is  room  for — many  more  than  the  teachers  can  successfully  instruct. 
As  a  natural  consequence,  the  children  make  little  progress  in  their 
studies.  A  day's  absence  now  and  then  is  found  to  occasion  practi- 
cally no  great  loss  to  the  pupil,  at  least  no  such  loss  as  theoretically  there 
should  be.  The  result  is,  that  parents  soon  come  to  place  a  very  low 
value  on  school-time — which  too  often,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  is  quite  up 
to  its  actual  \'alue.     If  there  is  an  errand  to  be  run,  or  a  little  household 
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work  to  be  done,  the  child  is  kept  at  home  for  the  day ;  perhaps  per- 
manently, if  the  work  is  such  as  to  require  daily  attention.  This  happens 
so  frequently  that  in  a  little  while  the  schools,  though  reduced  to  a  good 
working-number,  are  so  demoralized  by  constant  losses  that  very  little 
effective  work  can  be  done  either  by  teachers  or  pupils.  Half  the  time 
the  school  may  go  abegging  for  scholars,  simply  because  there  were  too 
many  to  begin  with — a  practical  paradox  whose  truth  few  teachers  will 
fail  to  recognize. 

To  sum  up :  The  public  schools,  as  managed  at  present,  are  capable 
of  doing,  at  best,  only  about  half  the  work  that  needs  to  be  done ;  fully 
a  third  of  the  educable  children  of  the  most  favored  States  are  not  reached 
at  all  by  the  public  schools  ;  while  as  large  a  number  of  nominal  pupils 
are  in  school  for  so  brief  a  period  each  year  that  the  good  they  receive  is 
offset  by  the  hurt  they  do  by  hindering  the  remaining  pupils  who  attend 
school  with  tolerable  regularity. 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the  capacity  and  efficiency  of  the  schools  need 
to  be  doubled.  To  double  the  number  of  school-houses  and  teachers  is 
simply  impossible.  The  people  would  not,  perhaps  could  not,  bear  the 
expense.  Not  to  do  it,  or  something  that  will  secure  the  same  result,  is 
to  deprive  millions  of  children  of  the  instruction  which  the  country  can  ill 
afford  to  have  them  go  without  The  problem  to  be  solved,  then,  is  to 
double  the  capacity  and  working  force  of  the  schools  without  incurring 
a  corresponding  increase  of  expense.  We  think  that  the  solution  can  be 
effected,  or  an  approximation  to  it  certainly,  without  any  addition  to  the 
already  excessive  school-taxes. 

Before  stating  our  plan,  it  will  be  necessary  to  notice  a  school  reform 
lately  begun  in  Germany ;  that  is,  the  abolition  of  all  afternoon  classes. 
The  reform  was  brought  about,  unintentionally,  in  this  way.  For  some 
time  it  has  been  experimentally  optional  with  the  head-masters  to  have 
two  sessions  a  day  or  only  one.  The  school  examinations  of  last  sum- 
mer, to  the  surprise  of  many,  proved  that  the  progress  made  by  the  pupils 
in  the  different  schools  was  in  inverse  ratio  to  the  length  of  the  daily  ses- 
sions beyond  the  few  morning  hours.  That  is,  in  the  schools  which  had 
only  a  forenoon  session,  the  pupils  showed  a  vigor  and  an  eagerness  to 
learn,  that  had  never  been  known  before,  and  their  progress  was  in  keep- 
ing with  their  keen  and  energetic  assiduity.  More,  and  more  profitable, 
work  was  obtained  with  the  half-day  sessions,  than  when  the  children  were 
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confined  all  day.  This  result  is  just  what  might  have  been  expected  II 
is  simply  impossible  for  children  (or  adults  either)  to  do  effective  brain-» 
work  six  hours  a  day.  Where  so  many  hours  of  study  are  required,  the 
children  either  idle  away  a  large  part  of  the  time,  or  else  break  down. 
The  latter,  fortunately,  is  a  rare  occurrence, — self-deception  serving  in 
most  cases  to  prevent  self-destruction.  Children  think  they  are  study- 
ing— and  the  teachers  too,  for  that  matter — ^when  in  fact  they  are  merely 
looking  at  their  books. 

Assuming  the  German  experiment  to  be  conclusive  and  reliable,  which 
there  is  little  re^on  to  doubt ;  and  that  children  will  learn,  in  the  long 
run,  as  much  in  one  session  as  they  now  do  in  two,  the  solution  of  our 
problem  seems  to  be  easy.  It  is  this  :  Separate  the  pupils  into  two  divi- 
sions or  grades,  the  first  to  attend  in  the  forenoon,  the  second  in  the 
afternoon.  The  result,  we  think,  would  be,  firsi^  a  very  great  increase  in 
the  school  enrolment — at  least,  such  increase  would  be  possible ;  second^ 
a  still  greater  increase  in  the  average  attendance ;  thirds  a  considerable 
increase  in  the  progress  of  the  pupils.  Many  parents  who  cannot  spare 
their  children  all  day,  could  easily  make  shifl  to  allow  them  half  the  day 
for  schooling.  Thus  the  fiict  that  the  children  would  be  at  liberty  half 
the  time  would  not  only  allow  more  children  to  go  to  school,  but  would 
largely  prevent  the  irregularity  and  tardiness  so  justly  complained  of  by 
teachers  and  school  officers.  The  numberless  little  employments  which  . 
now  serve  to  keep  children  so  frequently  at  home  a  part  or  the  whole  of 
a  day,  might  easily  be  attended  to  during  the  free-hours, — and,  we  be- 
lieve, would  much  less  oflen  be  suffered  to  interrupt  school  exercises. 

A  plan  so  simple  and  easily  tried,  which  so  fairly  promises  to  double 
the  capacity  and  efficiency  of  the  schools  without  increasing  their  cost, 
or  requiring  the  erection  of  new  school-houses,  would,  we  believe,  receive 
very  little  opposition, — except,  perhaps,  from  the  lazy  class  of  parents 
whose  ideal  of  a  school  is  a  place  to  send  their  children  to  keep  them 
out  of  the  way ;  and  the  selfish  class,  wh6*do  not  care  how  many  children 
are  cheated  out  of  their  just  share  of  school  privileges,  so  long  as  their 
own  children  seemingly  or  actually  receive  the  lion's  share. 

If  the  parents  of  any  ward  or  district  preferred  it,  the  boys  and  girls 
might  be  taught  separately,  by  giving  one  session  each  day  to  the  former, 
and  another  to  the  latter.  In  this  case,  it  would  be  necessaiy  to  appoint 
special  occasions  when  the  boys  and  girls  would  be  brought  into  direct 
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competition  :  this  being  needed  to  keep  up  a  spirit  of  emulation  which, 
with  the  young,  is  perhaps  the  strongest  incentive  to  study  that  can  be 
made  use  of.  For  example,  one  day  each  week  might  be  set  apart  for 
competitive  reviews  or  examination  on  the  week's  work, — the  boys'  classes 
being  pitted  against  the  corresponding  girls'  classes.  Or,  half  of  each 
division  of  the  school  might  be  examined  one  week,  and  the  other  half 
the  week  following,  the  unemployed  pupils  being  allowed  a  holiday. 
The  interest  which  these  occasions  would  excite  among  the  children 
could  hardl/  fail  to  reach  the  parents,  and  thus,  in  a  manner,  break  up 
the  indifference  with  which  parents  generally  regard  the  schools. 

Whatever  the  details  of  the  scheme  might  be,  and  it  is  capable  of  infi- 
nite variation,  we  are  persuaded  that  its  advantages  would  greatly  exceed 
the  possible  disadvantages.  It  is  at  least  worthy  of  trial  by  communities 
conscious  of  the  present  inadcquaq'  of  the  public  schools  to  educate  all 
the  children  which,  unless  so  reached,  must  grow  up  in  comparative 
ignorance. 


THE  MONTH. 

THERE  is  a  point  worth  thinking  about  in  the  following  criticism 
of  ordinary  school-instruction,  which  we  find  in  Ruskin's  recent 
Lectures  on  Art  The  latter  part  of  the  criticism  is  especially  applicable 
to  American  teaching..  We  are  beginning  to  appreciate  rightly  the  ad- 
vantages of  science  teaching ;  but,  unfortunately,  have  not  yet  learned  to 
know  and  appreciate  scientific  teaching.  We  make  our  pupils  begin 
where  the  man  of  science  ends  his  studies — with  sj-^tems,  principles,  and 
laws :  all  well  enough  in  themselves,  indeed  very  necessary  in  their 
proper  time  and  place  ;  but  they  are  out  of  place,  because  incomprehen- 
sible, where  we  put  them,  at  the  outset  of  instruction.  We  teach  science 
as  we  teach  literature,  by  authority,  not  by  investigation ;  the  character 
of  minerals,  like  the  character  of  Latin  words,  by  somebody's  description 
of  them.  And  worse  than  that,  we  teach  their  chemical  constitution 
before  the  pupil  can  tell  them  by  sight,  or  has  ever  made  a  salt. 

"Our  literary  teaching,"  says  Mr.  Ruskin,  "has  long  been  economic- 
ally useless  to  us,  because  too  m#ch  concerned  with  dead  languages; 
and  our  scientific  work  will  yet,  for  some  time,  be  a  good  deal  lost,  be- 
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cause  scientific  men  are  too  fond  or  too  vain  of  their  systems,  and  waste 
the  student's  time  in  endeavoring  to  give  him  large  views,  and  make  him 
perceive  interesting  connections  of  facts ;  when  there  is  not  one  student, 
no,  nor  one  man,  in  a  thousand,  who  can  feel  the  beauty  of  a  system,  or 
even  take  it  clearly  into  his  head ;  but  nearly  all  men  can  understand, 
and  most  will  be  interested  in,  the  &cts  which  bear  on  daily  life.  Botan- 
ists have  discovered  some  wonderful  connections  between  nettles  and  figs, 
which  a  cowboy  who  will  never  see  a  ripe  fig  in  his  life  need  not  be  at 
all  troubled  about ;  but  it  will  be  interesting  to  him  to  know  what  effect 
nettles  have  on  hay,  and  what  taste  they  will  give  to  porridge ;  and  it  will 
give  him  nearly  a  new  life,  if  he  can  be  got  but  once,  in  a  spring-time, 
to  look  well  at  the  beautiful  circlet  of  the  white  nettle-blossom,  and  work 
out  with  his  schoolmaster  the  curves  of  its  petals,  and  the  way  it  is  set  on 
its  central  mast  So  the  principle  of  chemical  equivalents,  beautiful  as  it 
is,  matters  far  less  to  a  peasant  boy,  and  even  to  most  sons  of  gentlemen, 
than  their  knowing  how  to  find  whether  the  water  is  wholesome  in  the 
back-kitchen  cistern,  or  whether  the  seven-acre  field  wants  sand  or  chalk." 

One  of  the  English  Commissioners  of  Education  is  the  scholarly  es- 
sayist and  poet,  Matthew  Arnold.  His  latest  Official  report  contains  the 
following  observations  upon  compulsory  education,  no  small  part  of 
which  applies  as  well  to  this  country  as  to  England.  *'I  imagine,"  he 
says,  "that  with  the  newly  awakened  sense  of  our  short-comings  in  edu- 
cation  the  difficult  thing  would  not  be  to  pass  a  law  making 

education  compulsory  :  the  difficult  thing  would  be  to  work  such  a  law 
after  we  had  got  it.  In  Prussia,  which  is  so  often  quoted,  education  is 
not  flourishing  because  it  is  compulsory ;  it  is  compulsory  because  it  is 
flourishing.  Because  people  there  really  prize  instruction  and  culture, 
and  prefer  them  to  other  things,  therefore  they  have  no  difficulty  in  im- 
posing on  themselves  the  rule  to  get  instruction  and  culture.  In  this 
country  j)eople  prefer  to  them  politics,  station,  business,  money-making, 
pleasure,  and  many  other  things ;  and  till  we  cease  to  prefer  these  things, 
a  law  which  gives  instruction  power  to  interfere  with  them,  though  a  sud- 
den impulse  may  make  us  establish  it,  cannot  be  relied  on  to  hold  its 
ground  and  to  work  effectively.  When  instruction  is  valued  in  this  coun- 
try as  it  is  in  Germany,  it  may  be  ma4e  obligatory  here ;  meanwhile  the 
best  thing  the  friends  of  instruction  can  do  is  to  foment  as  much  as  they 
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can  the  national  sense  of  its  value.  The  persevering  extension  of  provi- 
sions for  the  schooling  of  all  children  employed  in  any  kind  of  labor  is 
probably  the  best  and  most  practicable  way  of  making  education  obliga- 
tory that  we  can  at  present  take.  But  the  task  of  seeing  these  provisions 
carried  into  effect  should  not  be  committed  to  the  municipal  authorities, 
less  trustworthy  with  us  than  in  France,  Germany,  or  Switzerland,  be- 
cause worse  chosen  and  constituted. 

The  Pope  has  addressed  a  brief  to  Monsignior  Le  Courtier,  Bishop  of 
Montpellier,  congratulating  that  prelate  on  having  raised  his  voice  ''to 
point  out  the  fresh  snares  laid  against  the  righteous  education  of  girls.  *' 
In  vain,  to  reassure  the  confidence  of  the  Bishops,  are  they  told  that  in  the 
classes  recently  established,  the  professors  have  already  followed  a  wise 
and  prudent  method  for  several  months  ;  in  vain  are  they  shown  the  pro- 
tection afforded  to  the  new  system  of  teaching  by  a  *'  very  pious  princess." 
Those  guarantees,  says  the  writer  of  the  brief,  do  not  in  any  \i^.y  diminish 
"the  vice  of  an  institution  which  is  preparing  for  society,  not  good 
mothers  of  families,  but  women  puffed  up  by  vain  and  empty  science  ;" 
and  do  not  in  any  way  remove  the  perfidious  ability  with  which  religious 
education  is  deprecated  in  such  a  manner  that  error  is  looked  upon  as  a 
condition  not  inferior  to  truth.  *  *  Every  one  must  deplore, "  adds  the 
brief,  "that  to  the  means  hitherto  employed  to  corrupt  the  minds  of 
young  men,  are  joined  institutions  of  a  nature  to  pervert  the  faith  of 
young  people  of  the  other  sex. "  The  Bishop  of  Montpellier  is  in  con- 
sequence exhorted  to  oppose  with  all  his  might,  and  with  the  aid  of  his 
venerable  brethren  and  all  sincerely  pious  men,  ' '  an  evil  so  great  that  it 
menaces,  at  the  same  time,  religion,  the  family,  and  the  country. " 

The  movement  for  the  higher  education  of  women  is  active  in  Scotland. 
Last  winter  Prof.  Masson  delivered  a  course  of  lectures  in  Edinburgh  on 
English  Literature  to  ladies.  Ninety-four,  out  of  a  class  of  two  hundred 
and  sixty-five,  obtained  certificates  for  written  essays  and  answers  at  an 
examination.  A  similar  course  was  delivered  at  Glasgow.  This  year  three 
courses,  of  forty  lectures  each,  have  been  going  on  in  Edinburgh  ;  one  by 
Prof.  Masson  on  English  Literature ;  another  by  Prof.  Eraser  on  Logic 
and  Mental  Philosophy ;  and  the  third  on  Experimental  Physics,  by  Prof 
Tait.  From  such  cultivation,  says  the  London  Aihenceum,  a  har\'est  of 
happy  results  may  be  reasonably  expected. 
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AT  the  meeting  of  the  trustees  of  the  Peabody  Educational  Fund  in 
Baltimore,  Jan.  21st,  Mr.  Wetmore,  treasurer,  and  Dr.  Sears, 
general  agent,  submitted  their  reports  of  operations  during  the  past 
year.  Mr.  Wetmore  reported  the  fund  in  excellent  condition.  Thfc 
million  dollars  originally  given  in  United  States  bonds,  have  been  ex- 
changed for  registered  bonds,  which  have  increased  in  value  by  the  rise 
in  public  securities  at  least  $25,000.  By  the  terms  of  the  gift,  Mr.  Pea- 
body  stipulated  that  40  per  cent  of  the  principal  might  be  used  in. estab- 
lishing schools  in  the  South ;  but  so  judiciously  has  the  business  been 
managed  that  it  has  not  been  found  necessaiy  to  go  beyond  the  interest 
which  has  accrued;  the  principal  remains  untouched.  The  report  of 
Dr.  Sears  embraced  many  details  of  the  establishment  of  schools.  His 
operations  last  year  were  mainly  confined  to  Tennessee  and  Arkansas. 
In  the  latter  named  State  he  established  schools  at  Little  Rock,  Camden, 
Napoleon,  Fort  Smith,  and  at  other  points.  He  found  the  people  ready 
and  anxious  to  assist  in  carrying  out  the  object  of  the  gifL  The  schools 
which  he  has  established,  have  generally  been  aided  by  a  gift  of  from  one 
to  two-thirds  the  amount  necessary  to  begin  them,  the  remaining  sum 
being  raised  by  the  citizens  of  the  vicinity.  Dr.  Sears's  manner  of  pro- 
ceeding has  been  to  meet  and  converse  with  the  leading  citizens  of  the 
different  neighborhoods  which  he  visited,  and  then,  explaining  to  them 
the  possibility  of  educating  all  their  youth  with  but  little  addition  to  the 
expense  required  to  educate  a  few  by  sending  them  North,  he  has  aroused 
a  general  feeling  of  interest  in  educational  matters,  which  invariably  re- 
sults in  raising  a  good  subscription.  Of  the  schools  already  established 
many  will  be  self-sustaining  at  the  end  of  the  present  year. 

INDIANA. — The  Sixteenth  report  of  the  State  Superintendent  of  pub- 
lic instruction  gives  the  following  statistics  in  relation  to  the  educational 
condition  and  progress  of  the  State.  Number  of  children  between  six 
and  twenty-one  years  of  age,  591,661,  an  increase  for  the  year  of  14,652  ; 
the  number  of  school  districts  in  which  schools  were  taught,  8,453,  ^^v~ 
ing  141  districts  without  schools.  The  number  of  children  enrolled  in 
the  schools  was  436,736,  of  whom  some  eleven  thousand  attended  High- 
schools.  The  average  daily  attendance  was  283,340,  over  64  per  cent 
of  the  enrolment  The  increase  for  the  year  in  the  number  in  attend- 
ance was  20, 946  ;  in  the  average  attendance,  1 7, 228.  The  average  length 
of  schools  was  %*]  days,  an  increase  of  seven  days.  The  number  of 
teachers  employed  was — men,  6,462;  women,  4,236:  an  increase  of 
450  in  the  former,  and  195  in  the  latter.  This  would  give  an  average 
enrolment  of  about  40  pupils  to  a  teacher,  and  an  average  attendance  of 
26.  The  average  wages  of  male  teachers  in  primary  schools  was  $37  a 
month ;  of  female  teachers,  $28.40, — an  increase  of  twenty  cents  a  month 
to  the  latter.  In  high  schools  the  wages  were  respectively  $64.60,  and 
$42 — the  men  in  this  case  losing  $4.80  a  month,  while  the  women  gained 
$4.60.  The  average  cost  of  each  pupil  was  $1.20  a  month,  the  whole 
expense  of  tuition  being  $1,474,832,  an  increase  of  $212,148.  The 
school  property  of  the  State  is  valued  at  nearly  six  million  dollars,  the 
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increase  for  the  year  being  about  three-quarters  of  a  million.  There 
were  built  during  the  year,  424  school-houses,  sixty  more  than  were 
built  in  1867.  The  number  of  school-houses  reported  was  8,403,  which 
number  should  be  increased  by  about  70,  to  make  up  for  Johnson  county, 
which  made  no  report  Of  the  school-houses  reported,  74  were  stone  ; 
592  brick;  6,906  *' frame;"  and  831  log-houses.  In  the  last-named 
there  was  a  commendable  decrease  of  232,  while  each  of  the  others 
shows  an  increase.  The  amount  of  * '  Special  School  Revenue"  expended 
within  the  year,  was  $1,050,139,  an  increase  of  $195,377.  The  town- 
ship libraries  contain  282,892  volumes,  of  which  about  one-half  were 
taken  out  for  use  during  the  year.     The  entire  school-fund  of  the  State  is 

$8,259,341.34. 

GERMANY. — In  a  letter  to  the  Methodist,  Dr.  Hurst  copies  from  a 
German  College  paper,  a  statistical  table  of  University  attendance,  **  sim- 
plified and  corrected  as  far  as  material  had  come  to  hand,"  to  apply  to 
the  winter  term  of  1868-9  : 
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TURKEY. — A  new  law  relative  to  public  instruction  has  lately  been 
laid  before  the  Council  of  State  at  Constantinople.  A  great  number  of 
elementary  and  higher  schools  and  colleges  are  to  be  established  by  this 
law  at  the  expense  of  the  State  in  various  parts  of  the  countr)%  and  a 
university  is  to  be  founded  at  Constantinople.  Primary  instruction  will  bfe 
gratuitous  and  <:ompulsory%  In  Bulgaria  and  other  Christian  provinces, 
the  language  used  in  the  primary  schools  is  to  be  that  of  the  majority  of 
the  people.  In  the  higher  schools,  however,  the  instruction  will  be  g^ven 
in  Turkish.  Pupils  are  to  be  admitted  without  distinction  of  religion 
or  nationality.  The  model  to  be^  followed  in  organizing  these  schools  is 
the  lyceum,  founded  last  summer,  at  Galata,  by  the  French  ambassador. 
This  last-mentioned  school  is  thoroughly  French  in  plan  and  manage- 
ment. The  principal,  vice-principal,  secretary,  and  many  of  the  masters, 
are  Frenchmen,  who  received  their  appointment  on  the  nomination  of  the 
French  minister  of  Public  Instruction.  The  school,  therefore,  cannot 
but  tend  to  propagate  French  ideas  generally.  For  this  reason,  the  Pope, 
the  Greek  Patriarch,  and  the  Sheik-ul-islam,  the  head  of  Mohammedan- 
ism in  the  Empire,  unite  in  discountenancing  it :  the  two  former  de- 
nouncing it  as  godless ;  the  latter,  with  greater  moderation,  merely  calling 
upon  the  faithful  to  contribute  toward  the  establishment  of  a  rival  school 
where  only  Mohammedan  boys  shall  be  received,  and  where  all  the  boys 
shall  be  taught  out  of  the  Koran.  Notwithstanding  this  opposition,  the 
school  has  made  a  good  start.  The  applications  for  admission  have 
largely  exceeded  the  capacity  of  the  school.  The  great  difficult)'  of  organ- 
izing into  classes  a  multitude  of  youths  speaking  many  different  languages, 
and  varying  with  the  utmost  irregularity  in  attainment  otherwise,  has 
compelled  the  admission  of  but  sixty  pupils  at  a  time.  At  the  latest 
accounts  only  about  two-thirds  of  the  full  number  had  been  admitted. 
These,  classified  in  respect  to  nationality  and  religion  stand  thus  :  Mus- 
sulmans, 156  ;  Armenians,  82  ;  Greeks,  42  ;  Bulgarians,  46 ;  Jews,  41 ; 
Roman  Catholfcs^  ^fi*  '^^^  school  is  designed  to  accommodate  about 
eight  hundred. 

INDIA. — In  forming  literary  and  scientific  institutions,  the  heathen 
Hindoos  themselves  take  the  initiative.  At  the  head  of  these  institutions 
stands  the  Benares  Institute,  consisting,  like  the  Institute  of  France,  of 
five  classes  :  and  now  Lahore  is  to  be  endowed  not  only  with  an  institute 
after  the  pattern  of  the  one  at  Benares,  but  also  with  a  university,  in  which 
all  the  lectures  will  be  given  in  Hindustani,  that  lingua  franca^  which  is 
spoken  and  understood  throughout  India,  which  has  a  literature  of  its 
own,  and  is  perhaps  the  most  powerful  instrument  of  civilization  in  the 
country.  Subscriptions  toward  the  University  of  Lahore  are  flowing  in 
at  such  a  rate  that  if  the  Hindoos  and  the  several  nations  of  Europe  were 
classed  in  respect  to  intelligence  and  patriotism,  as  measured  by  their 
liberality  in  founding  a  new  university,  the  heathen  Hindoos  would  stand 
at  the  top.  The  Government  schools  are  less  popular  than  they  might 
be,  owing  to  the  mode  of  imparting  instruction,  which  is  European,  since 
most  of  the  teachers  are  European.  This  is  the  opinion  of  M.  Garcin  de 
Tassy,*as  expressed  in  the  opening  lecture  of  his  course  of  Hindustani, 
at  the  Imperial  School  of  Oriental  Living  Languages,  Paris,  last  Decem- 
ber. In  support  of  this  statement,  he  cites  the  opinion  of  a  native  jour- 
nal, which  insists  that  to  command  the  attention  of  the  natives,  the 
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teachers  must  conform  to  the  native  mode  of  expression  and  illustration. 
Each  country  has  its  own  ideas  and  own  mode  of  expressing  them. 
Orientals  are  fond  of  allegory  and  comparison ;  they  dislike  that  sim- 
plicity of  expression  which  is  admired  in  Europe,  and  European  ideas 
have  no  chance  of  acceptance  when  conveyed  in  plain  language.  Thus 
in  teaching  the  histoiy  of  Hindustan,  a  list  of  names  and  dates,  such  as 
elementary  books  commonly  present,  will  never  find  learners  among  the 
Hindoos.  The  main  fact  must  be  presented  along  with  the  attendant 
circumstances,  which  set  them  off  in  an  attractive  and  flowing  style.  Not- 
withstanding this  objection,  the  foreign  schools  have  succeeded  beyond  ex- 
pectation. For  instance,  when  the  University  of  Calcutta  was  opened,  there 
were, many  "old  Indians"  who  believed  that  the  experiment  would  prove 
a  complete  failure,  and  that  the  natives  would  refuse  education  at  English 
hands.  The  difficulty  actually  experienced  is,  that  the  number  of  students 
grows  too  large  for  the  resources  of  the  institution.  Over  two  thousand 
candidates  entered  themselves  for  examination  last  &11 — ten  times  the 
number  that  entered  ten  years  ago.  The  University  has  steadily  gained 
in  the  estimation  of  the  natives,  as  its  increase  in  numbers  would  indicate. 
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PROFESSOR  GRAY  has  added  to  his  series  of  botanical  text-books 
a*  new  work'  intended  to  furnish  beginners  with  an  easier  introduc- 
tion to  the  plants  of  the  United  States  than  is  afforded  by  his  well- 
known  Manual,  The  new  book  is  at  once  simpler  and  more  compre- 
hensive than  the  Man^^l.  The  language  is  somewhat  less  technical ; 
the  more  recondite,  and,  for  beginners,  less  essential  characters  have  been 
omitted,  with  most  of  the  obscure,  insignificant  or  rare  plants,  which  the 
author  believes  not  likely  to  be  met  with  or  examined  by  students,  or  too 
difficult  for  beginners  in  that  they  require  very  critical  study.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  common  berths,  shrubs,  and  trees  of  the  Southern  States 
are  given,  as  well  as  those  of  the  Northern  and  Middle  States,  and,  also, 
all  the  plants  commonly  cultivated  or  planted  for  ornament  or  use,  exotic 
as  well  as  indigenous.  This  book,  bound  up  with  the  authors  **  First 
Lessons, "  makes  the  best  introductory  text-book  of  Botany*  for  the  better 
class  of  schools,  and  for  private  students,  that  we  know. 

The  African  traveller.  Sir  Samuel  W.  Baker,  has  written  a  story  for 
boys,  which  he  calls  **Cast  up  by  the  Sea,"'  the  hero  being  introduced 
as  an  in&nt  washed  ashore  from  a  ship  wrecked  on  the  coast  of  Corn- 
wall. The  career  thus  stormily  begun  is  an  adventurous  one  by  land 
and  sea ;  and  one  that  can  hardly  fail  to  interest  a  good  many  of  the 
"boys,  from  eight  to  eighty,"  to  whom  the  book  is  dedicated.  It  is  a 
pity  that  so  interesting  a  book  should  be  disfigured  by  such  frightful 
"illustrations." 

>  Gny*t  Field,  Forest,  and  Garden  Bouny. — '  Gray*8  School  and  Field-Book  of  Botany. 
By  AtA  GnAY,  Fiflher  Professor  of  Natural  History,  Harvard  College.  New  York :  Ivison, 
Phinney,  Blakeman  U  Co.     i2mo,  cloth;  pp.  386.     pp.  236-386. 

*  Cast  up  by  the  Sea^  or,  The  Adventures  of  Ned  Grey.  By  S»  Samuel  W.  Bakxk 
New  York:  Harper  it  Bros,     ximo,  cloth,  75  ctt. 
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The  tenn  hand-book,  so  commonly  misapplied,  is  applicable  id  its 
strictest  sense  to  Dr.  Hartshorne's  Compendium  of  Human  Anatomy  and 
Fh}-siology. '  For  the  use  of  medical  students  in  the  lecture  or  dissecting 
room,  and  for  those  who,  while  studying  these  subjects  in  detail,  desire 
to  have  at  hand  for  reference  or  for  memorizing,  all  that  is  most  essential 
in  Human  Anatomy,  and  most  positive  and  important  in  Physiology, 
this  book  will  prove  vei^-  convenient  and  useful.  Lest  some  stupid  mas- 
ter may  undertake  to  make  a  school-book  of  it,  we  will  add  that  it  is  not 
at  all  adapted  to  that  purpose,  as  it  was  not  intended  for  iL 


KENDALL'S  BOOK-EASEL. 

THE  accompanying  wood-cut  represents  a  book-rest  constructed  on 
the  plan  of  Kendall's  Black-board  Easel,  so  widely  and  favorably 
known  for  its  convenience  and  portability. 
Of  the  advantage  of  a  support  for  one's  book  while  reading, — a  support 
that  will  hold  the  book  open  and 
at  the  proper  angle  for  easy  vision, 
thus  relieving  the  hands  from  the 
constraint  and   fatigue  of  doing 
what  a  bit  of  wood  will  do  better 
— it    is   not  necessary  to  argue, 
Everybody  admits  it,  at  least  ev- 
erjbody  that  has  ever  tested  the 
convenience   of  a  book-rest,    or 
given  a  thought  to  the  causes  of 

the  defective  eyesight  so  deplor-  ij  .jo  ■  SI^.',1|n|^H  A 
ably  frequent  among  students.  *•  ll  ^^  ^  ■■■"  f'i'iJ.ljW  ■ 
We  hope  to  see  the  day,  and  that 
right  speedily,  when  a  bcxik- . 
bolder  will  be  thought  as  needful 
to  the  school-boy  as  a  slate  is  now. 
One  thing,  perbaps  more  than 
any  other,  has  prevented  this  general  use  of  book-easels  notwithstanding 
iheir  admitted  usefulness,  and  that  is  the  inconvenience  of  carrying  them. 
They  have  always  been  unmanageable,  it  has  seemed  to  us,  nnnecesssrily 
clumsy.  As  reading-stands  to  set  on  the  table,  they  have  answered 
very  well ;  but  since  they  could  not  easily  be  carried  about,  or  convenient- 
ly held  in  the  hand,  they  have  been  considered  an  occasional  luxury,  not 
an  eveiy-day  necessity.  In  the  matter  of  portability,  Kendall's  Easel  is 
entirely  salisfactorj-.  It  consists  of  three  standards  united  at  the  top  by  k 
metallic  head,  which  allows  the  outside  standards  to  open  like  the  legs  of 
a  compass,  white  the  middle  leg  turns  back.  To  this  tripod  is  attstched 
the  shelf  which  carries  the  fingers  or  springs  for  holding  the  book  open. 
The  whole  can  be  "  unshipped"  in  a  second,  and  folded  flat,  as  easily  as 
a  carpenter's  rule, 
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THE  EDUCATION  OF  IDIOTS. 

THE  extremes  of  mental  strength  and  mental  weakness  are  iaj  apart  ; 
yet  intelligence  and  imbecility  are  separated  by  almost  impercepti- 
ble gradations.  Like  health  and  disease,  or  sanity  and  insanity,  there  is 
no  absolute  line  of  separation  between  them.  The  intelligent  child  is 
ori|^nally  superior  to  the  imbecile,  not,  as  many  suppose,  because  he  has 
mind,  while  the  other  has  not ;  but  because  he  is  favored  with  superior 
bodily  endowments — a  healthier  frame,  keener  and  more  active  senses, 
and  a  better  ordered  nervous  system. 

At  first,  all  children  are  weak-minded,  or  perhaps  have  no  mind  at 
all.  They  have  simply,  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  capacity  to  develop 
mental  power,  as  they  have  to  develop  muscular  power.  Within  certain 
limits  the  rapidity  of  a  child's  physical  development  depends,  first,  on  his 
organic  condition,  and  second,  on  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  bodily 
nourishment  he  receives.  In  like  manner  his  mental  development  ap- 
pears to  depend  on  his  organic  condition,  and  on  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  his  mental  nourishment, — that  is,  the  number  and  variety  of  his  sense- 
perceptions  ;  every  exercise  of  sense  serving  at  once  to  increase  his  stock 
of  knowledge,  and  his  stock  of  mind. 

With  children  of  ordinary  impressibility,  gro>vth  in  knowledge  and 
mental  power  is  in  a  measure  inevitable.  It  will  go  on  more  or  less 
rapidly  without  teaching,  or  in  spite  of  bad  teaching.  And  the  teacher, 
having  no  means  of  determining  in  any  case,  just  how  much  of  a  child's 
improvement  is  due  to  his  efforts  and  how  much  to  outside  influences, 
must  ever  remain  in  doubt  concerning  the  correctness  and  efficiency  of 
the  methods  he  employs. 

With  imbeciles,  on  the  contrary,  the  test  is  absolute.  The  teacher 
must  teach  or  the  pupils  will  not  learn.     There  are  no  outside  influences 

(Eat«rtd  aeeordlBK  ta  Act  of  ConjcreM,  In  th*  Year  IMS,  br  J.  W.  SohOTiMrboni  k  Co.,  i«  tha  Clark's  OflU* 
^  tk»  INMrki  Cams  of  th*  Ualtad  sUim  for  tha  Hoatham  Diatriet  of  Now  York.] 
M.  B.    Tka  pfaaa  ara  at  Ubarty  to  eopy,  providod  cradit  la  givaa  lo  Tht  Amerieam  MdmtaUmmi  JfoN(M«. 
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at  work  to  retrieve  or  cover  up  the  teacher's  blunders.  What  he  fails  to 
do  is  never  done.  And  no  matter  how  fiiithfully  he  may  work,  if  he 
works  in  the  wrong  way,  the  pupils  will  make  no  advancement  The 
educational  problem  is  thus  reduced  to  the  simplest  elements,  and  the 
experimmtum  crucis  of  an  educational  method  is  not  merely  made  possi- 
ble, but  is  unavoidable.  The  results  obtained  in  our  asylums  for  the 
weak-minded,  therefore,  are  peculiarly  instructive  to  the  common-school 
teacher.  It  stands  to  reason  that  methods  which  succeed  best  with  the 
weaker  children  are  not  likely  to  go  wholly  wrong  when,  after  due  exten- 
sion and  toughening,  they  are  applied  to  those  that  are  but  a  little  stronger. 
And  it  is  equally  reasonable  to  suppose  that  methods  which  fail  utterly 
with  the  weak  in  various  stages  of  weakness,  are  not  likely  to  suddenly 
become  the  best  when  we  pass  some  indefinable  line  of  separation  between 
the  moderately  weak  and  the  moderately  strong. 

In  view  of  this,  teachers  will  find  much  that  is  suggestive  and  instructive 
(due  allowance  being  made  for  the  haziness  of  the  writer's  metaphysical 
opinions),  in  the  following  account,  by  the  Tribune's  correspondent,  ''N. 
C.  M.,"  of  the  methods  which  have  been  adopted  for  developing  the  weak 
intelligence  of  the  inmates  of  our  State  Asylum  for  Idiots,  at  Syracuse. 

After  a  few  preliminary  remarks  concerning  the  Asylum  building  and 
its  surroundings,  the  need  of  such  institutions,  and  the  efforts  that  have 
been  made  in  the  same  direction  in  other  places,  the  correspondent  says : 

*' Having  visited  the  Syracuse  Asylum,  and  witnessed  the  success  of 
the  treatment,  I  could  not  foil  to  see  that  Dr.  Wilbur,  by  patience,  acute- 
ness,  and  research,  has  helped  form  a  monument  which  will  endure  as  long 
as  these  poor  unfortunates  are  to  be  among  us.  The  study  of  idiocy  is  so 
new,  and  the  repulsiveness  of  idiots  such,  that  the  common  mind  is  repelled 
almost  upon  the  naming  of  the  subject.  But,  after  a  little  investigation, 
new  ideas  will  arise,  and  to  a  reflecting  mind  a  view  will  be  presented  of 
a  most  unexpected  character.  For  the  peculiar  condition  of  the  minds 
of  idiots  corresponds  to  outcroppings  of  geological  strata,  and  each  gives 
a  view  of  some  of  the  secrets  of  nature  which  can  be  obtained  by  no 
other  means ;  and  now  I  hesitate  not  to  say  that  the  study  of  idiocy,  and, 
to  a  great  degree,  insanity  also,  furnishes  facts  for  the  basis  of  mental 
philosophy  which  have  always  been  wanting,  and  that  only  upon  these 
facts  can  any  lasting  foundations  for  this  science  be  laid.  In  another 
important  respect  is  the  study  of  idiocy  of  great  value.  Where  the  objec- 
tive system  of  education  has  been  fairly  tried,  the  results  have  been  re- 
markable ;  but  to  produce  full  results  it  must  become  so  general  as  to 
react  and  gather  strength  from  extension.  The  greatest  obstacles  are, 
first,  a  want  of  qualified  teachers,  and  second,  a  realization  with  the  pub* 
lie  that,  in  consideration  of  our  needs,  and  of  the  age  in  which  we  live, 
no  other  method  deserves  the  name  of  instruction.     Now,  as  the  training 
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of  idiots  has  been  wholly  by  the  objective  system,  and  as  it  has  produced 
results  impossible  by  any  other  method,  it  is  demonstrated  that  it  is  a 
natural  system,  and  one  to  which  the  benefits  should  be  extended  to  our 
children. 

"The  pupils  of  this  Asylum  are  separated  according  to  their  condition. 
I  was  introduced  into  a  room  containing  about  fifteen  pupils,  to  whom 
the  teacher  was  imparting  the  most  elementary  instruction  with  reference 
to  common  objects.  Their  dress  was  neat  and  plain,  the  room  was 
clean,  the  air  pleasant,  and  though  these  children  showed  a  low  condi- 
tion they  gave  good  attention.  A  block  with  many  holes  is  to  be  filled 
with  iron  pins  for  one  lesson  ;  another  lesson  is  to  string  button  moulds  ; 
another,  to  place  square  and  other  shaped  blocks  within  correspondingly 
shaped  receptacles ;  another,  to  string  white  and  colored  beads,  one,  two 
or  more  of  each,  up  to  five  ;  another,  to  place  colored  balls  within  cups 
of  corresponding  colors,  and  another,  to  place  skeleton  pieces  of  paste- 
board so  as  to  make  an  object  like  one  before  them.  Some  reading  is 
taught  by  presenting  picture-cards  with  printed  words,  which  were  pro- 
nounced. Spelling  seems  not  to  be  taught  at  all,  and  it  is  acquired 
insensibly,  which  seems  to  prove  that  there  is  some  foundation  in  the 
assertion  of  certain  teachers  that  the  spelling-book  is  the  worst  book  that 
can  be  pot  into  a  child's  hands.  When  any  act  is  done  wrong  it  is  to  be ' 
done  over,  and  often  the  pupil  corrects  himself  as  readily  as  an  expert 
clerk,  when  he  mistakes  in  a  reckoning.  The  teacher  showed  the  word 
'Mitten'  on  a  card,  and  the  pupils  named  it  correctly.  'What  is  it 
for?"  'To  wear.'  'When,  in  Winter  or  Summer?'  'In  Summer.' 
'O,  no.'  'In  Winter.'  Writing  commenced  by  drawing  lines  between 
two  points  on  a  blackboard,  then  other  lines,  and  there  are  slates  with 
lines  at  right  angles  for  a  guide. 

"In  another  room  were  children  of  a  still  lower  grade.  They  were 
seated  oh  benches  around  the  walls,  and  for  the  most  part  they  were 
stupid — almost  demented.  I  noticed  a  boy  in  particular,  who  had  a  nice 
forehead,  and  he  seemed  every  way  proper,  but  he  had  a  bodily  infirmity 
which  afiected  the  nerves,  and  so  long  as. that  continued,  mental  develop- 
ment would  be  impossible.  A  girl  looked  at  the  sunlight  and  laughed 
as  continuously  as  a  dog  barks  toward  the  sky.  Idiocy  may  be  defined 
as  a  disease  of  the  media  of  sensation,  and  not  at  all  as  a  mental  defect 
The  lowest  case  will  scarcely  see,  hear,  feel,  taste,  or  smell,  and  a  com- 
mon primary  treatment  is  to  place  the  child  in  a  room  where  strong  rays 
of  light  are  introduced  through  the  shutters,  when  blocks  or  other  objects 
are  given  it  to  play  with ;  it  is  watched  to  see  what  it  will  do,  and  what- 
ever sense  is  first,  or  most  manifested,  is  seized  upon  as  a  base  for  de- 
velopment 

"  Dr.  Wilbur  gives  account  of  one  case  which  illustrates  the  method 
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of  development,  and  it  seems  to  me  to  illustrate  mental  phenomena  in  a 
most  remarkable  manner.  This  was  a  girl  eight  years  old,  slender  and 
well  formed,  belonging  to  an  intelligent  family.  Sensation  generally  was 
so  inactive  that  no  distinct  impressions  had  been  conveyed  to  the  brain. 
If  pricked  with  a  pin,  she  screamed,  but  she  did  not  shrink.  When  her 
eye-ball  was  touched,  she  did  not  wink.  She  could  neither  walk  nor 
stand,  nor  could  she  sit  unless  supported ;  and  much  of  the  time  she  kept 
her  hand  in  her  mouth.  If  her  chair  was  suddenly  tipped  over,  and 
caught,  before  it  touched  the  floor,  she  did  not  move  a  muscle,  for  she 
did  not  know  that  she  could  fall.  An  infant  has  this  knowledge  in  an 
early  period  of  its  life.  She  could  hold  nothing  in  her  hand,  and  the 
only  semblance  of  will  was  in  throwing  herself  backward  with  convulsive 
motions  when  angry.  Tones  of  endearment  or  of  displeasure  made  no 
impression  upon  her,  and  the  only  imitation  or  reflex  Acuity  she  ever 
exhibited  was  imperfectly  to  utter  what  appeared  to  be  musical  sounds. 
For  a  long  time  she  had  been  fed  on  sponge-cake  and  weak  tea,  but  it 
was  necessary  to  place  this  food  in  the  back  part  of  her  mouth,  or  she 
would  not  swallow,  for  her  tongue  was  without  taste.  Besides,  she  was 
without  the  active  sense  of  touch.  Thus  she  was  a  human  being  without 
any  of  the  senses,  and  she  exhibited  a  condition  not  only  much  lower 
*  than  that  of  a  common  new-born  infant,  but  lower  even  than  any  young 
animal  Still,  there  was  an  interior  sensation,  and  all  the  involuntary 
and  automatic  phenomena  were  perfect,  else  the  processes  of  nutrition 
and  of  waste  could  not  have  been  carried  on.  These  powers,  however, 
are  independent  of  outward  sensation,  and  they  are  only  in  a  remote  de- 
gree connected  with  mental  action  ;  and  yet  their  objective  and  subjective 
are  similar  to  the  corresponding  manifestations  of  sensation  and  mentality. 
The  Rev.  George  Bush  used  to  call  this  interior  phenomenon  the  soul, 
or  the  iQotherly  housekeeper.  Let  us  trace,  now,  the  development  of 
sensation  and  the  consequent  struggling  dawn  of  ideas,  and  we  will  gather 
some  notion  of  the  manner  in  which  are  laid  the  foundations  of  the  mind, 
which  afterward  expands  itself  so  wonderfully  among  many  wonderful 
achievements  as  to  be  able  to  react  upon  the  world,  to  become  conscious 
o^the  far-reaching  laws  of  nature,  and  in  its  audacity  to  weigh  the  planets 
as  in  a  balance,  and  to  measure  the  distance  through  which  light  had 
been  travelling  from  a  period  before  the  commencement  of  the  world. 

''The  first  step  with  this  poor  girl  was  to  commence  with  that  which  was 
definitely  known,  and  nothing  was  definitely  known  to  connect  the  exte- 
rior with  the  interior,  but  taste,  and  this  at  the  back  part  of  the  mouth. 
With  sponge-cake  held  on  a  fork,  it  was  withdrawn  in  what  may  be  called 
lessons,  more  and  more  outward,  a  little  distance  at  each  lesson,  and  it 
was  found  that  the  taste  followed,  until  at  last  it  reached  the  tip  of  the 
tongue,  and  was  transferred  thence  to  the  inside  of  the  mouth.     During 
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this  instraction  she  would  move  her  head  that  the  food  might  come  in 
contact  with  the  locality  where  taste  was  best  established,  and  next  she 
learned  to  raise  her  head  for  this  purpose.  If  too  much  was  exacted 
she  drooped  discouraged,  but  the  teacher  yielded  a  little,  and  she  re- 
sponded. The  next  lesson  commenced  by  placing  her  standing  against 
the  wall,  with  smooth  oil-cloth  beneath  her  feet,  while  the  doctor  sat  in  a 
chair  before  her,  with  one  hand  against  her  breast  to  prevent  her  falling, 
and  with  one  hand  against  her  knees  to  prevent  them  from  bending, 
when,  for  the  first  time,  her  limbs  supported  her  body.  Then  with  his 
foot  he  drew  out  her  feet  a  little,  making  her  position  uncomfortable,  but 
soon  they  were  shoved  back.  After  this  had  been  repeated  several  times, 
she,  at  last,  to  the  doctor's  joy,  slightly  drew  back  one  foot  herself.  After 
a  few  more  lessons,  she  learned  to  step  back  and  forward.  Next,  her 
body  was  moved  to  one  side,  when,  remembering  how  she  became 
comfortable  by  moving  her  foot,  she  moved  her  body  herself,  and  stood 
erect  To  secure  other  proper  positions  of  the  body,  she  was  placed  in 
a  large-sized  baby-jumper.  Thus  the  lessons  went  on  until  she  learned 
to  stand,  to  walk,  and  to  sit  down,  and  finally  to  follow  the  other  pupils 
to  and  from  the  dining-room.  In  bringing  her  hand  under  her  will,  hot, 
cold,  smooth,  rough,  light,  and  heavy  objects  were  placed  in  it,  and  as  a 
result  the  idea  at  last  dawned  that  she  had  a  hand.  She  was  not  able  to 
see^  because  the  pupils  of  her  eyes  did  not  contract  and  dilate.  To  excite 
action,  objects  were  made  to  flit  before  her  eyes,  then  there  were  sudden 
changes  from  light  to  darkness,  and  at  last  she  came  to  sec  objects  which 
were  not  too  remote. 

"With  other  pupils  who  are  deficient  in  sight,  but  can  hear,  the  eye  is 
strengthened  by  closing  the  ears,  while  conversely,  if  hearing  is  deficient, 
the  eyes  are  bandaged ;  which  proves  that,  to  some  extent,  these  senses 
are  interchangeable.  Sometimes  it  is  necessary  to  educate  the  eye  that  it 
may  learn  to  fix  the  visual  angle  properly,  according  to  the  distance  of  an 
object  A  large  proportion  of  idiots  are  speechless.  Although  speech  is 
perhaps  one  of  the  most  important  of  man  s  powers,  it  is  least  elementary 
of  any,  for  the  power  to  speak  is  based  upon  ability  to  hear  ;  hence,  lan- 
guage depends  more  upon  the  ear  than  upon  the  tongue.  Speaking 
commences  with  consonants,  not  with  vowels,  and  with  those  that  are 
uttered  by  the  lips,  and  are  called  labials.  It  is  a  help  to  see  the  lips 
move.  Still,  even  the  use  of  consonants  is  preceded  by  signs,  whatever 
may  be  the  condition  of  the  individual. 

''Another  important  help  is  muscular  exercise,  and  to  secure  this  there 
is  a  great  variety  of  devices,  and  not  the  least  is  light  gymnastics.  It  may 
be  said  that,  without  exception,  idiots  are  deficient  in  physical  powers, 
and  that  their  disability  is  not  mental,  but  physical.  Few  or  none  can 
)valk  well,  or  stand  firm  and  straight     To  stand  well  on  one's  feet,  and 
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to  be  possessed  of  firm  and  flexible  muscles,  would  seem  to  be  a  pre- 
liminary for  what  is  called  a  sound  mind,  or,  at  least,  for  one  capable  even 
of  development  In  securing  physical  exercise  for  these  unfortunates 
it  is  found  that  the  mind  becomes  receptive  of  ideas  ;  and  it  seems  proved 
that  in  early  life  ideas  depend  upon  sensation.  Laura  Bridgman,  who 
was  blind,  deaf,  and  dumb,  was  taught  the  finger  alphabet,  and  when  she 
dreamed  by  night  she  moved  her  fingers. 

"After  the  muscles  and  nerves  have  been  brought  into  action,  that  is, 
after  the  senses  have  begun  to  build  up  or  elaborate  those  ideas  which,  in 
the  uses  of  life,  are  to  become  automatic,  the  surest  way  for  reflex  ideas  to 
become  established,  and  to  increase  the  will,  and  grow  in  the  mind  qual- 
ities superior  to  animals,  is  to  teach  habits  of  useful,  industry  ;  and  these, 
rightly  considered,  make  the  primar)'  element  in  a  constructive  and  crea- 
tive being,  no  matter  how  exalted  he  may  be.  Accordingly,  so  soon  as 
practicable,  the  boys  engage  in  farm  and  garden  work,  and  in  the  care 
of  animals,  while  the  girls  learn  to  knit,  sew,  make  beds,  set  the  table, 
and  take  care  of  younger  children.  When  work  is  done  wrong,  the  per- 
son in  charge  will  direct  it  to  be  done  over.  One  in  a  low  condition 
learns  much  from  the  one  next  above,  and  the  children  watch  each  other, 
and  they  are  quick  in  observing  those  who  are  inferior,  while  they  are 
officious  to  give  instruction.  In  any  human  being,  therefore,  mentality 
is  not  a  question  of  fiict,  but  of  degree.  About  two-thirds  of  the  girls 
learn  to  knit,  sew,  and  do  other  work,  while  some  become  quite  skilful. 
There  is  a  like  progress  with  the  boys,  and  the  aggregate  value  of  their 
labor  is  equal  to  that  of  the  entire  production  of  the  farm  and  garden. 
A  fair  percentage  of  both  sexes  have  been  sent  to  their  homes  as  posi- 
tively useful  if  not  trusty  members  of  their  families.  It  is  to  be  noted 
that  four  young  men  who  had  been  instructed  at  this  institution,  and 
brought  up  from  a  state  of  helplessness,  entered  the  army,  and  served 
their  countr}'  with  honor.  The  percentage  of  cases  which  no  skill  nor 
device  can  reach,  in  the  direction  of  making  them  useful,  is  about  one- 
sixth  ;  and  there  is  no  hope  because  they  are  subject  to  organic  bodily 
diseases  which  deprive  the  ner\ous  system  of  the  firmness  required  for 
securing  a  free  communication  between  the  outward  and  the  interior. 
Of  the  improvable  cases  each  differs,  and  special  treatment  according  to 
condition  is  required. 

' '  Among  the  details  of  instruction  for  securing  development,  an  im- 
portant step  is  to  establish  the  will,  for  until  this  is  done  no  use  can  be 
made  of  ideas.  In  the  highest  sense,  the  will  is  the  conclusion  to  which 
the  mind  comes  after  considering  ideas  which  have  been  presented  to  it, 
during  a  state  of  unconsciousness.  In  a  less  sense  the  will  is  based  upon 
ideas  connected  with  sensation  while  considered  in  a  partially  conscious 
state ;  but  there  are  various  conditions  of  will,  and  its  force  depends  upon  * 
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the  number  and  clearness  of  the  ideas.  We  might  say,  too,  that  will  is 
an  outgrowth  or  a  fruit  of  ideas.  After  all,  this  is  a  branch  of  mental 
philosophy  which  presents  difficulties  of  the  most  perplexing  nature.  It 
is  certain  that  the  great  class  of  idiots  have  no  will ;  and  the  same  is  to  be 
said  of  young  children.  When  a  mother  attempts  to  break  what  she 
calls  the  will  of  a  child,  she  mistakes  ;  for,  if  she  succeeds  in  establishing 
a  resolution,  she  helps  create  a  will,  she  does  not  break  it  In  first  call- 
ing out  a  will,  it  is  a  necessary  preliminary  to  arouse  the  muscles  to  action. 
They  have  a  simple  device  in  a  small  bag  nearly  filled  with  beans.  A 
pupil  is  seated,  and  the  teacher  commands  him  to  catch  it.  He  will  pay 
no  attention  :  the  bag  is  then  tossed  into  his  face.  When  the  pupil  sees 
the  bag  coming  again,  he  is  certain  to  raise  his  hands  to  protect  his  face  ; 
if  he  do  not,  it  is  thro^  with  such  force  that  he  will  take  the  hint  next 
time,  and  thus,  after  a  few  or  many  lessons,  he  will  catch  it.  This  is  a 
point  gained,  and  now  the  bag  is  thrown  with  still  greater  force ;  the 
pupil  is  beginning  to  learn  that  there  is  work  on  hand,  he  squares  him- 
self, his  eyes  quickly  settle  with  determination,  and  in  preparing  himself 
to  catch  it,  he  prepares  himself  for  what  is  analogous  to  destiny.  In 
short,  he  is  waking  up,  he  is  strengthening  himself  with  will.  Mean- 
while, there  is  another  lesson  in  connection,  or,  perhaps,  it  is  with  a 
feebler  pupil.  The  bag  is  put,  in  his  hand,  and  he  is  told  to  throw  it. 
A  comparatively  heavy  weight  is  held  much  more  easily  than  a  light  one, 
as  if  by  some  attraction.  Perhaps  he  will  scarcely  move  his  arm  to  throw 
it,  or,  if  he  does  move  it,  he  will  swing  it  to  and  fro,  still  holding  the  bag, 
having  no  will  to  incite  him  to  throw  it  In  this  case  an  attendant  will 
come  behind  him,  and  give  his  hand  a  sudden  impetus,  and  away  the  ob- 
ject goes.    This  is  one  of  the  most  elementary  devices  for  establishing  will. 

' '  Thus,  from  a  low  starting-point,  with  short  steps,  a  step  at  a  time, 
and  with  slow  progress,  development  commences,  and  within  the  limits 
fixed  by  the  capacity  of  the  pupil,  education  is  full  as  certain  as  in  any 
of  our  schools.  An  only  son,  eight  years  old,  was  admitted,  not  wholly 
as  an  idiot,  but  certainly  as  one  feeble-minded  ;  he  could  make  no  prog- 
ress at  school,  he  had  an  impediment  in  his  speech,  and  he  was  exces- 
sively timid.  His  mother  had  taken  great  pains  with  him,  and  he  could 
read  a  little.  In  the  Asylum  he  was  no  longer  overawed  by  superiority, 
he  was  taught  one  thing  at  a  time,  and  no  faster  than  he  could  under- 
stand it,  and  after  eight  months'  instruction  he  went  home.  Then  he 
entered  a  school,  the  primary  department  of  which  was  graded  by  five 
divisions,  and  an  academic  course  was  attached. 

"  In  the  usual  time  he  passed  through  these  five  grades,  without  having 
been  once  reprimanded,  and  of  only  three  boys  who  were  qualified  for 
entering  the  higher  department,  he  was  one.  The  educators  of  our  land 
should  suspect,  from  this  illustration,  that  their  system  for  beginners  is 
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frightfully  defective ;  that  their  pupils  violently  tear  through  obstacles 
which  they  cannot  overcome,  and  that  in  consequence  of  so  doing  they 
are  ever  afterward  unfitted  to  adopt  natural  and  best  methods  of  investiga- 
tion. There  are  crowds  of  half-educated  men  and  women  in  our  land 
who  do  not  know  that  the  reason  why  they  are  useless  and  powerless  is 
because  what  was  supposed  to  have  been  an  opportunity  was  an  engine 
of  stultification.  It  will  be  the  universal  testimony  of  children  in  our 
schools  that  they  think  themselves  dull.  Could  they  have  the  advantages 
of  the  objective  system  taught  in  this  Asylum,  this  idea  would  seldom 
enter  a  scholar's  head. 

"Idiocy  is  not  often  in  this  country,  as  in  Europe,  hereditary,  but  it 
may  be  an  indication  of  degeneracy  in  families,  as  is  also  insanity.  Many 
children  become  idiots  after  fits  of  sickness,  and  sometimes  from  inju- 
dicious medical  treatment  It  is  never  accidental  before  birth  ;  but  why 
it  should  occur  in  a  family  where  other  children  are  bright,  it  is  difficult 
or  improper  to  explain.  Dr.  Wilbur  says  that  as  a  result  of  marrying 
relations  it  is  less  common  than  supposed ;  but  he  confesses  that  this 
differs  from  the  generally-received  opinion.  Intemperance,  scrofula,  the 
marriage  of  those  who  are  similar  to  each  other,  whether  related  or  not, 
are  causes. 

"In  the  study  of  idiocy,  an  opp)ortunity  is  presented  to  study  the  human 
mind,  because  there  are  marked  intervals  between  the  time  when  sensa- 
tion is  excited  and  the  formation  of  the  idea,  and  the  process  of  the  build- 
ing up  of  the  human  mind  is  perceived  to  such  an  extent  as  to  show  that 
a  part  of  the  mind  comes  into  existence  after  the  birth  of  the  body ; 
indeed,  that  every  new  image  is  equivalent  to  a  new  birth.  It  would 
seem,  also,  that  there  could  be  no  mind  until  a  connection  is  formed 
between  the  senses  and  the  brain,  were  it  not  certain  that  the  senses  are 
also  connected  with  the  spinal  marrow  and  the  various  nervous  centres, 
and  also  that  they  are  in  full  operation  before  there  is  consciousness. 
There  are  many  strong  evidences  that  there  is  an  invisible  body  contained 
in  the  visible  body.  When  the  most  demented  idiot  is  at  last  made  to 
receive  ideas,  these  ideas,  so  far  as  they  go,  do  not  differ  from  the  ideas 
of  the  brightest  child.  Whether  we  have  innate  ideas  has  been  ques- 
tioned, but  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  faculty  which  receives  ideas  is 
innate  ;  that  it  is  derived  directly  from  parentage,  and  that  the  body  grows 
and  crystallizes  around  it ;  for  not  even  a  limb  of  the  body  could  be 
formed  if  there  were  no  interior  pattern.  Not  only  are  the  relations  of 
the  mind  to  the  body  exceedingly  complex,  but  the  mind  itself  is  subject 
to  conditions  wholly  unlike  any  of  which  we  are  conscious.  Finally,  the 
mind  is  independent  of  the  outward  world  except  when  in  communica- 
tion with  it  through  the  senses,  and  it  bears  the  same  relation  to  the  body 
that  the  fruit  docs  to  a  tree,  hanging  by  a  slender  stem." 
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FOREIGN  EDUCATORS  DECEASED  IN  1868. 

JOHN  DAVID  MACBRIDE,  D.  C.  L.,  F.  S.  A.,  died  at  Oxford,  Jan- 
uary  34th,  aged  89  years.  He  was  graduated  from  Oxford  University 
in  1799,  and  soon  after  elected  a  Fellow  of  Exeter  College.  Remain- 
ing a  resident  tutor,  he  became  M.  A.  in  1803,  D.  C.  L.  in  181 3,  and 
the  same  year  succeeded  to  the  Assessorship  of  the  Chancellor's  Court 
In  1 813  he  was  appointed  Principal  of  Magdalen  College,  and,  the  same 
year,  Reader  in  Arabic.  He  held  these  two  offices  till  his  death.  He 
was  the  author  of  several  theological  books,  some  of  which  were  used  for 
many  years  as  text-books  in  the  University. 

On  the  38th  of  January,  Adalbert  Stifter,  an  accomplished  German 
scholar  and  novelist,  died  at  Linz,  on  the  Danube,  aged  63  years.  He 
was  educated  at  the  Gvmnasium  of  Kremsmtinster,  and  the  University 
of  Vienna.  He  devoted  himself  for  some  years  to  landscape  painting, 
in  which  he  greatly  excelled,  his  landscapes  being  to  this  day  much 
prized  by  connoisseurs.  At  the  age  of  27  he  commenced  writing  fictions, 
and  soon  attained  a  great  popularity  by  his  admirable  powers  of  descrip- 
tion. In  1840  he  was  appointed  by  Prince  Metternich  tutor  to  his  son 
Richard  (the  present  Prince),  to  whose  instruction  and  improvement  he 
devoted  himself  very  sedulously  for  ten  years.  He  was  then  appointed 
Schtdrath  (Commissioner  of  Schools)  for  Upper  Austria,  and  removed  to 
Linz,  the  capital  of  that  province,  where  he  died. 

William  Herapath,  an  eminent  chemist  and  toxicolog^st,  well  known 
for  his  evidence  in  the  Palmer  and  other  cases  of  murder  by  poisoning, 
died  at  Bristol,  England,  on  the  6th  of  Februaiy,  aged  71  years.  He 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  London  Chemical  Society,  and  of  the 
Bristol  School  of  Medicine,  and  had  been  for  many  years  Professor  of 
Chemistry  and  Toxicology  in  the  last-named  institution. 

On  the  loth  of  February,  Sir  David  Brewster,  one  of  the  most  illus- 
trious names  in  connection  with  physical  science,  died  at  Allerly,  near 
Melrose,  Scotland,  aged  87  years.  In  1800,  when  but  19  years  of  age, 
he  received  the  honorary  degree  of  M.  A.  from  Edinburgh  University, 
and  in  1807  the  degree  of  LL.  D.  from  the  same  source.  The  same 
year  he  became  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  and  pro- 
jected the  great  Edinburgh  Enc}'clopaBdia,  of  which  he  was  editor  till  its 
completion  in  1830.  Elected  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London  in 
1 813,  he  contributed  numerous  valuable  papers  to  its  transactions,  and 
received  more  of  its  medals  than  have  been  awarded  to  any  other  one 
man.  He  edited  scientific  magazines,  made  discoveries  in  Light  and 
Electricity,  wrote  scientific  works,  popularized  science,  was  Principal  of 
the  United  Colleges  of  St  Leonard's  and  St  Salvator  at  St  Amiiew's 
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University,  from  1833  till  his  death.  From  1859  ^^  1868,  he  was  Prin- 
cipal and  Vice-Chancellor  also  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  So  long 
and  ample  a  series  of  benefactions  to  education  and  science,  few  men 
have  had  the  ability  to  make. 

Dr.  B.  B.  Baker  died  at  Malta  on  the  20th  of  February.  He  was  for 
several  years  director  of  the  College  of  Corfu,  and  Professor  of  English 
Literature  in  the  Ionian  University.  During  the  administration  of  Sir 
Henry  Storks  in  Malta,  he  rendered  much  assistance  to  the  cause  of 
education,  particularly  as  one  of  the  examiners  in  competitive  examina- 
tions, and  as  a  member  of  the  commission  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
instruction  given  in  the  Lyceum  and  primary  schools  of  Malta  and  Goza 

On  the  25th  of  February,  Dr.  Ludwig  Turck,  an  eminent  professor  of 
the  pathology  of  the  Nervous  System,  in  the  University  of  Vienna,  died 
in  that  city,  aged  56  years.  He  had  held  a  professorship  in  connection 
with  the  general  hospital  for  almost  thirty  years,  and  was  regarded  as  the 
highest  living  authority  on  the  minute  anatomy  of  the  brain  and  nervous 
system.  He  was  also,  in  conjunction  with  Czermak,  the  inventor  of  the 
art  of  laryngoscopy,  or  the  visual  examination  and  surgical  treatment  of 
the  larynx. 

On  the  nth  of  March,  J.  Vandkr  Hoven,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Zoo- 
logy in  the  University  of  Leyden,  Holland,  died  at  Leyden,  aged  67. 
He  ranked  with  Owen,  Huxley,  and  Cuvier,  as  a  thoroughly  accom- 
plished zoologist  He  was  a  member  of  most  of  the  scientific  societies 
of  Europe,  and  author  of  several  treatises  on  the  vertebrate  and  invertebrate 
animals. 

Rev.  Robert  Lee,  D.  D.,  Professor  of  Biblical  Criticism  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh,  died  at  Torquay,  March  15th,  aged  64  years.  Dr. 
Lee  was  born  at  Tweedmouth,  and  educated  at  Berwick-upon-Tweed,  and 
the  University  of  St.  Andrews.  Having  a  high  reputation  for  learning 
and  eloquence,  he  was  called  to  Edinburgh  in  1843,  ^^^*  ^^^  ^^  creation 
of  a  chair  of  Biblical  Criticism  and  Biblical  Antiquities  in  the  University 
in  1846,  he  was  appointed  the  first  professor,  and  held  the  position  till 
his  death.  He  was  the  author  of  numerous  works,  mostly  theological  or 
religious. 

Madame  Henrietta  Feller,  an  accomplished  Swiss  lady,  the  widow 
of  a  Swiss  professor,  and  herself  a  successful  teacher  in  Switzerland,  and 
subsequently  a  missionary  and  teacher  among  the  French  Canadians, 
died  at  Grand  Ligne,  Canada,  on  the  27th  of  March.  Her  age  was  about 
80  years.  She  came  to  Canada  in  1835,  and  established  the  Grand  Ligne 
Mission  and  Schools,  which  have  been  wonderfully  successful.  She  de- 
serves honor  for  her  remarkable  philanthropy  and  self-sacrifice. 

M.  Vallet  de  Viriville,  an  eminent  French  Archaeologist  and  writer 
on  Education,  died  in  Paris,  some  time  in  March,  aged  53  years.    Besides 
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numerous  works  on  archaeological  subjects,  especially  relating  to  France 
and  Egypt,  he  prepared  an  exhaustive  treatise  on  the  '^  History  of  Public 
Instruction  in  Europe,  and  especially  in  France,"  which  was  crowned  by 
the  Institute  of  France  in  1851  and  published  in  1852. 

Rev.  John  Hothersall  Finder,  canon  of  Wells  Cathedral,  died  at 
West  Malvern,  April  16,  aged  74  years.  He  was  a  graduate  of  Cam- 
bridge University,  having  taken  his  first  degree  in  18 16,  and  his  second 
in  1824.  He  resided  for  some  years  in  Barbadoes,  where  he  was  Prin- 
cipal of  Codrington  College ;  subsequently  being  made  a  Canon  Resi- 
dentiary and  Prebendary  of  Wells  Cathedral,  he  became  Principal  of 
Wells  Theological  College.  He  resigned  this  office  in  1865,  in  conse- 
quence of  declining  health.  He  was  the  author  of  several  theological 
works. 

On  the  23d  of  April,  Rt.  Rev.  Renn  Dickson  Hampden,  D.  D.,  Lord 
Bishop  of  Hereford,  died  in  Eaton  Place,  London,  aged  75  years.  He 
was  educated  at  Warminster  and  Oriel  College,  Oxford,  taking  his  first 
degree  in  1813.  Soon  after  he  was  elected  to  a  fellowship  in  his  college. 
After  about  ten  years'  service  as  a  curate,  he  returned  to  Oxford  as  college 
tutor,  in  1828  ;  was  appointed  examiner  in  the  schools  1829-1832,  and 
in  1832  was  selected  to  preach  the  Hampton  Lectures.  In  1833  he  was 
appointed  Principal  of  St.  Mary's  Hall,  and  in  1834,  University  Professor 
of  Mbral  Philosophy.  In  1836,  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Benton,  he  was 
made  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity  in  the  University.  In  1847  ^^  was 
made  Bishop  of  Hereford  by  Lord  John  Russell.  Though  quiet  and 
laborious  in  the  performance  of  his  duties,  he  was  never  very  popular. 
He  was  the  author  of  many  able  articles  on  educational  topics  in  the 
Encyclopsedia  Britannica. 

Rev.  T.  S.  Crisp,  D.  D.,  died  at  his  residence,  Cotham,  Bristol,  Eng., 
on  the  1 6th  of  June,  at  the  age  of  80  years.  In  1818,  he  was  called  to 
Bristol  to  become  co-pastor  with  Dr.  Ryland  of  the  Baptist  church  in  that 
city,  and  joint  tutor  or  instructor  of  the  Baptist  College  at  Stoke's  Croft. 
He  had  been  educated  in  one  of  the  Independent  Colleges,  and  had  a 
high  reputation  as  a  scholar.  On  the  death  of  Dr.  Ryland,  he  became 
President  of  the  College.  He  remained  in  his  twofold  relation  of  co- 
pastor  and  college  president  through  life.  Among  his  associates  in  the 
pastorate  and  college,  were  John  Foster,  Robert  Hall,  Summers,  Roberts, 
and  others.  The  reputation  of  the  college  for  high  and  thorough  scholar- 
ship was  always  maintained  during  his  presidency. 

G.  A.  Walker  Arkott,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Botany  in  the  University 
of  Glasgow  for  many  years,  and  author  of  some  valuable  works  on  Botany, 
died  in  that  city  on  the  17th  of  June. 

Carlo  MATTEUca,  professor,  physicist,  statesman,  and  author,  died  at 
Leghorn,  Italy,  on  the  24th  of  June,  aged  57  years.     Bom  at  Forli,  edu- 
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cated  at  Bologna  and  Paris,  professor  first  at  Bologna  and  afterward  at 
Pisa,  the  most  noted  electrician  of  the  age,  and  discoverer  of  many  im> 
portant  fects  in  electro-physiology ;  he  early  became  one  of  the  foreign 
associates  of  the  French  Institute,  received  the  Copley  medal  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  London,  and  the  great  prize  of  the  French  Academy  of 
Science,  was  active  in  the  promotion  of  the  electric  telegraph,  and  pab- 
lished  numerous  lectures  and  treatises  on  matters  connected  with  his 
specialty.  He  entered  political  life  in  1848,  was  a  liberal  senator  and 
statesman,  and  from  1862  was  minister  of  Public  Instruction  in  the 
kingdom  of  Italy. 

Rev.  Robert  Vaughan,  D.  D.,  an  English  clergyman,  professor,  col- 
lege president,  editor,  and  author,  died  at  Manchester,  £ng.,  in  June, 
at  the  age  of  73  years.  He  was  educated  at  Bristol  college,  was  pastor  of 
an  Independent  chapel  at  Kensington,  London,  and  on  the  establishment 
of  London  University,  was  appointed  Professor  of  Ancient  and  Modern 
History.  In  1843,  when  the  Lancashire  Independent  College  was  re- 
moved from  Blackburn  to  Manchester,  he  became  its  president,  and  for 
fifteen  years  filled  also  the  chair  of  theology.  In  1857  he  was  compelled 
by  impaired  health  to  resign  the  theological  professorship.  He  was  the 
founder  of  the  British  Quarterly  Review,  which  he  edited  from  1844  to 
1 866.  He  was  the  author  of  numerous  works,  mostly  of  a  historical 
character. 

In  June,  also,  died  Professor  Julius  Plucker,  the  most  accomplished 
and  learned  of  the  professors  of  the  University  of  Bonn,  at  the  age  of  57 
years.  He  was  equally  eminent  as  a  mathematician  and  physicist  For 
about  thirty-five  years  he  had  been  wholly  absorbed  in  his  scientific 
researches  and  his  professional  duties.  He  was  a  foreign  member  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  London,  and  in  1 866  received  its  Copley  medal.  His 
published  works  are  mainly  on  mathematical  and  philosophical  subjects. 

John  Elliotson,  M.  D.  ,  a  learned  but  somewhat  erratic  ph}'sician  and 
medical  professor,  died  in  London,  July  29,  aged  nearly  80  years.  He 
was  a  native  of  London,  educated  for  the  medical  profession  at  Edin- 
burgh and  Cambridge.  He  was  elected  physician  of  St.  Thomas  Hos- 
pital about  1825,  and  gave  clinical  lectures  there,  introducing  many  new 
members.  In  1831  he  was  appointed  professor  of  the  principles  and 
practice  of  medicine  in  London  University,  and  attracted  large  classes  by 
the  brilliancy  of  his  lectures.  In  1837  he  became  interested  in  mesmer- 
ism or  animal  magnetism,  and  proclaimed  its  curative  powers  so  zealously 
that  he  was  compelled  to  resign  his  professorship.  He  afterward  estab- 
lished a  hospital  for  mesmeric  treatment,  and  edited  a  journal,  the  Zoisi^ 
in  advocacy  of  his  theories. 

September  ^th.  Christian  Friedrich  SchSnbein,  Ph.  D.,  a  German 
chemist  and  physicist,  died  at  Baden-Baden,  aged  69  years.     He  was 
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educated  in  Wurtemberg  and  London,  being  a  friend  of  Faraday  in  the 
latter  city.  He  became  professor  of  physics  in  the  University  of  Basle, 
Switzerland,  in  1828,  and  held  the  professorship  till  his  death.  He  dis- 
covered ozone,  ant-ozone,  gun-cotton,  and  collodion — enriched  science  by 
several  treatises  on  different  topics  of  physical  science,  and  died  univer- 
sally esteemed  and  lamented. 

Rev.  Edward  Bcecklen,  a  native  of  Wurtemberg,  an  eminent  scholar, 
Principal  of  the  Alexander  High  School,  Harrisburg,  Liberia,  died  at 
Monrovia,  Liberia,  on  the  29th  of  September,  aged  39  years, 

Rt.  Rev.  Francis  Jeune,  D.  D.,  Ix)rd  Bishop  of  Peterborough,  died 
in  September,  at  Peterborough,  England.  He  was  a  graduate  and  Fel- 
low of  Pembroke  College,  Oxford,  where  he  attained  to  a  first-class  rank. 
Soon  after  his  graduation  he  was  appointed  public  examiner  and  tutor  of 
his  college ;  then  tutor  in  Canada  of  Lord  Seaton's  sons ;  next  head  of 
King  Edward's  School  at  Birmingham  ;  then  Dean  of  Jersey,  and  in  1843, 
Head-master  of  Pembroke  College,  which  office  he  held  till  1864,  being 
fbr  ten  years  also  Vice-Chancellor  of  the  University.  In  these  positions 
he  accomplished  more  than  any  other  man  has  done,  in  the  way  of 
University  Reform  and  improvement.  He  was  elevated  to  the  See  of 
Peterborough  in  1864. 

In  the  same  month  died  in  London,  Johx  Reynolds,  for  more  than 
fifty  years  a  teacher,  author,  and  educational  reformer  of  London,  aged 
76  years.  His  school  in  St  John-street,  London,  was  large  and  always 
popular.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  London  Mechanics'  In- 
stitute, a  constituent  member  of  the  College  of  Preceptors,  and  origin- 
ated the  Botanical  Society  of  Regent's  Park. 

On  the  6th  of  December,  Auguste  Schleicher,  an  eminent  German 
philologist,  author,  and  professor,  died  at  Jena,  aged  48  years.  He  was 
educated  at  Leipsic  and  Tubingen,  being  a  pupil,  at  the  latter  University, 
of  Ewald,  under  whom  he  studied  the  Semitic  languages.  He  subse- 
quently devoted  himself  to  a  long  course  of  philological  study  at  Bonn. 
He  first  became  a  professor  at  Prague,  and  afterward  at  Jena,  where  he 
had  the  chair  of  Philology  and  Comparative  Grammar. 
*  In  December  also,  Friedrich  Gottleeb  Welcker,  another  eminent 
German  philologist,  and  an  instructor  of  the  preceding,  died  at  Bonn, 
aged  84  years.  He  was  the  last  of  the  older  philologists  who  have  done 
so  much  for  the  promotion  of  a  knowledge  of  Oriental  literature  and  lan- 
guages.    He  had  been  professor  of  philology  at  Bonn  for  nearly  50  years. 


They  who  have  to  educate  children  should  keep  in  mind  that  boys  are 
to  become  men,  and  that  girls  are  to  become  women.  The  neglect  of 
this  momentous  consideration  gives  us  a  race  of  moral  hermaphrodites. 
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WORMAN'S  "  COMPLETE  GERMAN  GRAMMAR:' 

By  Prof.  Gustavus  Fischer. 

THE  curiosity  awakened  when  we  commenced  reading  this  last  ad- 
dition to  the  list  of  German  Grammars/  soon  gave  way  to  utter 
amazement ;  not,  however,  as  the  reader  may  suppose,  on  account  of 
any  excellence  of  the  work,  but  on  account  of  the  multitude  of  blunders 
it  contains.  Indeed,  in  view  of  the  number  and  character  of  these 
blunders — the  very  combination  of  which  would  appear  to  require  an  un- 
usual skill  in  that  line — it  seems  almost  like  a  joke,  to  have  Mr.  Wor- 
man  profess  in  his  preface  a  special  indebtedness  to  such  names  as 
Grimm  and  Becker.' 

The  evidences  of  Mr.  Worman's  bad  grammar  extend  through  all 
parts — declension,  conjugation,  formation  bf  words,  pronouns,  prepo- 
sitions, gender,  construction  of  the  verb,  use  of  the  cases,  tenses, 
moods,  conjunctions,  position,  signification  of  words,  and  even  pronun- 
ciation. So  well  is  he  acquainted  with  German,  that  he  does  not  even 
know  to  what  part  of  speech  belongs  the  very  name  of  the  language  of 
which  he  has  been  cool  enough  to  compile  a  grammar,  and  the  very 
name  of  the  nationality  of  which,  we  are  sorry,  he  is  a  member. 

National  nouns,'  he  says  (p.  73),  are  formed  from  the  names  of  coun- 
tries by  adding  er^  and  their  feminines  by  the  addition  of  in.  Among  the 
exceptions,  which^  irregularly  end  in  t,  he  mentions :  Xlcr  jDeutfc^e,  bet 
®ricd)C,  bcr  SRuffc,  etc.,  and  adds  as  the  only  exception  to  national  femi- 
nine appellations,  the  German  woman  or  iady,  bte  S)eut[d^e.  But 
supposing  that  Mr.  W.  had  been  asked  in  German,  by  any  one  of 
his  pupils,  what  countryman  he  was  ?  He  would  certainly  have  replied : 
O)  bin  etn  S)eutf(l^er  (not  ic^  bin  etn  !Z)eutf(^e ;  as  he  might  have  said, 
tc^  bin  etn  ®(^U)abe,  Sd^me,  etc.,  but  not  ein  @d)n)aber  or  Sdl^tner). 
In  fact,  Mr.  Womian  does  not  know  that  his  own  national  appellation 
S)eutf(^  (instead  of  beutif(^^  thiudisc  in  old  German)  is  an  adjective,  and 
not  a  noun,  just  as  the  word  '*  English ''  is ;  and  that  hence  his  exception 
regarding  German  '*  ladies,''  though  he  has  transcribed  it  from  Otto,  is 
not  worth  the  paper  on  which  it  stands. 

^  A  Complete  Cnunmar  of  the  Gennan  Language,  by  James  H.  Wonnan,  A.M.  New  Yorl^  A.  S. 
Barnes  &  Co. 

*  The  writer  of  this  review  would  solemnly  protest,  in  the  name  of  his  teacher,  Grimm,  against  sadi 
a  desecration  of  his  beloved  name,  if  the  very  idea  of  an  indebtedness  between  James  Worman  and 
Jacob  Grimm  for  anything,  except  perhaps  the  first  name,  were  not  so  utterly  ridiculous.  He  can  prove 
that  Mr.  W.  has  not  even  read  Grimm,  and  that  in  the  few  places  where  he  has  attempted  to  make 
use  of  Becker,  be  has  utterly  misunderstood  and  spoiled  him. 

*  He  says  "  natimud  masculine  appellations,*'  but  tneans  national  nouns. 
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That  he,  in  fact,  cannot  form  national  nouns  he  shows  by  the  word 
®cnucnfcr,  which  he  suggests  on  page  2  74  ;  and  that  he  cannot  fomi  com- 
pound nouns  he  shows  by  his  ,,U^renfd){tiffc("  (instead  of  U^rfd)liiffcl), 
which  he  uses  on  p.  28.  That  he  does  not  know  what  a  collective  noun 
is,  he  shows  by  his  declaring  the  word  „bic  3ubctt"  (the  Jews)  to  be  a 
collective  noun  (page  394). 

He  does  not  know  how  to  decline  nouns ;  else  he  would  not  form  the 
genitive  „be«  Saron  t)on  ?u|jottj"  (page  215),  or  ,,be«  9?crt)cn"  (page  46), 
or  ,,bc5  0cncra{c«"  (instead  of  ©cneratS)  in  the  paradigm  (page  50) ;  nor 
would  he  form  plurals  of  words  having  no  plural,  as  @l)icljcuge,  toys  (page 
95),  nor  deny  existing  plurals,  as  Srotc,  of  SBrot  (page  63),  nor  form 
wrong  plurals,  as,  ?anbtttfinner*  (page  28),  gticfcln'  instead  of  ©ticfct 
(page  282),  atlc  ?lbenb  instead  of  Stbcnbc  (page  399),  bic  9?cttJtonc  instead 
of  5RcttJton  or  9?cn)ton'^  (page  70),  nor  use  the  plural  ,,?cutc"  against  the 
rules — niinbcflcn«  taufenb  ?cutc  instead  of  ^crfonen  (page  365). 

That  he  is  ignorant  in  regard  to  gender  appears  from  his  ,,ba3  J^cr* 
moinctcr"  instead  of  „bcr  !E^crmomctcr/'  page  282,  and  „ba^  Sl^or"  in  the 
vocabulary. 

He  does  not  know  how  to  form  adjectives,  else  he  would  not  say  „in 
bcr  gcflcm  SJad^t/'  page  283 ;  nor  how  to  use  them,  else  he  would  not  ex- 
pressly declare  the  horrible  phrases,  „^6)  ^abc  ttjarm,  \i)  ^abc  !alt"  to 
be  correct  German  (page  313) ;  nor  how  to  decline  them,  else  he  would 
not  say  an  l^cHcr  fid^tcm  lagc,^  and  an  cin  nnb  bemfclbcn  lagc  (p.  356  and 
?•  394)  \  nor  how  to  compare  them,  else  he  would  know  the  difference 
between  the  adjective  and  adverbial  superlative,  and  not  say :  2BcId^c3 
aRctatt  ifl  am  ^firtcflen  (instead  of  ba«  ^ftrtcflc),  or :  SBcI^e^  Soil  bc5  attcr* 
t^um«  Xoax  am  ta^fcrflcn  (instead  of  ba5  topfcrjle),  page  145. 

He  does  not  know  how  to  use  the  article,  else  he  would  not  assert 
(page  194),  that  in  the  phrase  ^^jur  fclbcn  ©tunbc"  no  article  is  contained, 
nor  would  he  say  ,,in  Ictjtcr  ^vX"  instead  of  „in  bcr  Icfttcn  2A^**  (P^ 
rather  fcit  lurjcm),  on  page  356. 

As  for  the  declension  and  employment  of  pronouns,  he  lacks  even 
the  knowledge  of  the  very  first  rudiments.  He  makes  ^uoju  the  dative 
of  the  relative  pronoun  tt)a5,  in  the  very  paradigm  (page  200),  and  „tt)a^  " 
the  dative  of  the  interrogative  ,,n)a3"  (p.  209),  showing  that  he  does  not 
know  that  a  dative  of  ,,ttja^"  never  can  be  formed.  He  forms  the 
phrases :  „S35a«  ®oIb/S,ttja«  gbctftcin/'*  in  the  meaning  "what  a  quantity 
of  jewels'*  (p.  209);  rejects  the  apostrophizing  of  the  pronoun  c5  into  '« 


^  Mr.  Wormsn  might  as  wdl  form  the  plonO  IBonnAiiiieT  of  his  own  nariie. 
■  This  is  a  B«rlin  vulgarism. 

*  Another  Berlin  vulgarism. 

*  A  North-German  vulgarism. 
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as  improper  (p.  1 79) ;  ^  and  shows  that  he  has  no  idea  of  the  use  of  rela- 
tives, by  giving  to  his  students  the  following  model :  ,,!Dte[er  SRonit  tft 
berjcniflc,  ivegtvegen  tt)ir  nac^  SSerlin  rctflen/"  instead  of  iDcgen  beffen  (p. 
339)  \ '  ^y  misapplying  the  relatives  bad  and  tDclc^ed^  and  sanctioning  con- 
nections, as  :  aUcd  bad^  "^vAit^  bad  (instead  of  aQed  tvad,  Dieted  load,  etc.), 
page  220,  and  badiemge  n)eld)ed  (instead  of  tvad)^  p.  204.^  He  misapplies 
the  personal  pronouns  by  proposing  phrases  like  :  ,,@r  i{l  ein  S^reunb  Don 
mir"  (page  190),  instead  of  mcin  greunb,  or  eincr  meiner  t^reunbe.  He 
does  not  know  how  to  decline  Die!  and  raentg,  else  he  would  not  propose 
phrases  like:  ,,3Ran(^er  tvtuft  Dtelen  SBein/' and  ,,bag  toeniger  SEBfin 
unDerf£i(f(^t  fci"  (p.  161),  assigning  respectively  to  these  execrable  ex- 
pressions the  meaning  of  many  and  few  sorts  of  wine.*  Nor  does  he 
know  the  meaning  of  the  indefinite  pronoun  ^^ein  anberer/'  else  he  would 
not  form  the  sentence  „xc!\x  braud^cn  einc  anbere  Sicrtet  Sfle''  (another 
quarter  of  an  ell),  instead  of  nodj  eine  Stertel  6Ue  (page  254).  He  does 
not  even  know  what  a  reflexive  pronoun  is,  else  he  would  not  declare 
the  English  himself  (fclbfl,  Latin  ipse^  French  m^me^  as  he  adds)  in  the 
phrase  "the  physician  himself"  to  be  a  reflexive  pronoun  (page  182). 
His  ignorance  in  conjugation  is,  if  possible,  more  astounding  yet 
While  he  forms  the  imperfects  „ntu^("  of  ma^Ien  (page  230),  ,,bcfli8"  of 
befleigigcn  in  the  very  paradigm  of  this  word  (p.  303),  brofc^  of 
brefc^en  (p.  241),  toog  of  tuagen  (p.  263),  faugte  of  faugen*  (p.  263),  toc^ 
of  rad)en  (p.  262),  beftomm  of  bcnentmcn  (p.  257),  Dermorr  of  Denoirren 
(p.  261),  he  declares  ,,fenbcte"  a  poetiealimpeTfeci  (p.  240).  He  forms 
the  imperatives  „f(^clte"  (p.  245)  and  „ne^mc"  (270)  instead  of  fc^ilt  and 
tttmm,  but  denies  the  existence  of  the  imperative  tooQc  (p-  109),  and  is 
unacquainted  with  the  passive  voice  of  the  verb  le^ren'  (p.  368).  But 
he  does  not  even  know  how  to  use  the  most  common  verbal  endings  et, 
ete,  in  regard  to  which  he  leads  the  student  into  a  perfectly  inextricable 
labyrinth,  as  a  glance  on  his  paradigms  will  show.  While  he  expressly 
insists  upon  the  use  of  the  „t''  in  these  endings,  in  forms  like  be(o^ete, 

^  Which  does  not  prevent  him  from  using  it  occasionally  himself,  as  :  SBdd  glebt*4  illeucfy  page  314. 
Mr.  W.  ought  to  remember,  that  he  is  not  a  lawgiver  in  matters  of  grammar.  This  would  do  perhaqks 
in  the  mouth  of  Grimm  or  Becker.    But  fitod  licet  Jcvi^  non  iuet  bavi. 

*  Which  ought  to  be  »fleteifk  finb." 

*  Another  North-German  vulgarism. 

*  That  he  is  totally  in  the  dark  concerning  the  force  of  the  German  relative  xkA  appears  firom  his 
statements  page  aao,  according  to  which  9IOf4  t<i4  must  be  translated  by  all  (VOfft  baft  td^  ^bc#  all  I 
have),  and  ttUcft  bad  loaS  by  all  that.  Thus  Mr.  W.  has  no  idea  of  the  elementary  German  rule  that 
afta-  absolute  indefinite  pronouns  the  relative  U  a  ft  alone,  and  not  baft  or  locldbc^  or  ^^  vaft  must  be 
used.  Hereby  he  shows  clearly  with  what  success  he  has  studied  his  Becker.  It  is  true,  Ouo*s  graa- 
mar  brought  him  to  this  fix.  And  indeed  every  one  of  Otto*s  blunders  is  bonAfide  copied  by  Bfr.  Wor> 
man.     Beyond  Otto,  Mr.  W.'s  knowledge  does  not  seem  to  reach. 

*  Showing  that  he  has  neither  an  idea  of  the  meaning  of  9le(  and  ivmiftr  Por  of  the  ■ii^[iilnr  of  SMa. 

*  He  states  that  fangcn  is  also  conjugated  regularly. 

*  Although  he  needs  it  so  much. 
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rH^nute,  ert5nete  (obs.  V.  p.  165),  he  forbids  fonns  like  (toufetenr  fftvcdt, 
etc,  and  nevertheless  he  himself  says  belo^nt  (p.  175),  (eril^mt  (p.  195), 
€tt5ntc  (p.  387)1  braufcten  (p.  256),  ^orrete  (p.  267),  and  na^ete  (p.  425). 

The  auxiliaries  ^aben  and  [etn  are  constantly  mixed  up  and  misapplied. 
Thus  he  conjugates  ^angett  (p.  231),  erfc^rtden,  to  frighten  (p.  240), 
ga^rcn  (p.  263),  faugen  (p.  263),  rinncn^  to  leak  (p.  273)  with  fcin,  and 
t)crbcrbcn'  (p.  240),  weic^en,  to  yield  (p.  249),  fc^meljcn'  (p.  259),  gcltngcn 
and  fc^winbcn  (p.  269)  with  ^abcn.  The  verbs  berflen  and  fiebcn  accord- 
ing to  his  rules  are  conjugated  with  ^aben  (p.  240),  but  according  to  his 
exercises  with  fetn  (p.  261).  Those  verbs  which  in  certain  connections 
are  conjugated  with  fetn  and  in  others  wiih  ^aben,  are  always  conjugated 
with  fcin  in  the  exercises,  even  if  they  clearly  require  the  auxiliary 
^aben.' 

Scarcely  less  astonishing  is  the  ignorance  which  Mr.  W.  displays  in 
the  use  of  the  cases.  In  the  sentence :  ,/^\t  Slmnen  )eigen  n  n  9  etne 
©(^dn^eif'  (p.  139)  he  interprets  mi^  as  the  accusative  plural  of  the  per- 
sonal pronoun  tc^.  He  himself  introduces  the  sentences :  ,r9Benn  man 
etnen  f^reunb  Derltert,  fo  fc^mcrjt  e^  S  i  n  e  m''  (p.  222) ;  Ct  trat  m  i  t  auf 
ben  ifug  (p.  238) ;  !Cer  $uub  ^at  m  i  r  in  ben  §"6  gebiffen  (p.  394) ;  and 
indeed  he  seems  to  have  learned  this  sweet  use  of  the  dative  from  a 
blundering  rule  in  Otto's  grammar  (p.  319),  which  any  German  school- 
boy might  have  corrected,  and  which  he  thus  copies : 

When  an  emphatic  reference  to  the  subject  is  to  be  expressed^  the  da- 
xrvE  case  of  the  personal  pronoun  is  used^  as :  ^afl  ®u  jD  i  c  in  bie  ^oub 
gef(^ttitten^ /wtz'^j'^w  cut  your  handV  p.  394. 

How  crude  his  ideas  on  the  construction  of  German  verbs  and  adjec- 
tives must  be,  he  shows  by  construing  ^5ren  with  a  genitive f  fu^  gelu5^neu 
with  }u  arid  the  infinitive,*  ))rebigen  with  ju/  and  the  adjective  getvd^nt 
with  a  genitive  (p.  373).  In  the  same  blundering  way  he  misapplies 
the  PREPOSITIONS,  saying :  ffir  ^ot  SRcfpcct  f  tt  r  fic^  fclbfl  (p.  241),  instead 
of  I)  0  r ;  m  i  t  or  per  Sifenba^n  ge^en  (p.  244)  instead  of  auf  bet  Cifen^ 
ba^n  or  mit  bem  (Campfioagen  fa^rcn ;  id^  \)erbarg  mic^  ^iuter  bet  ^tr^, 

^  As  •  neuter  verb :  Die  %9^t  ^  Mttorbcn. 
s  As  a  ocuier  verb :  {Dal  WetoO  |at  iff^elim. 

*  Thus :  Sr  tfl  jn  f^neS  flerannt,  instead  of  er  ^at  (p.  943).— 3inb  6ie  nid^t  )n  K^ikQ  QCtttteii,  instead 
of  ^b<n  eif  (p.  955).~-34  6in  in  flftcinlrcl^  derelft  instead  of  ((^  ^abe  (p.  S99).— Ginb  6ie  Ian|(  (n 
$raatRl4  tctct^?  iastead  of  ^abea  etc  (p.  300).— SBanim  flat  Cle  fo  selaufcnY  instead  of  |abfn  6ie 
(pc  3oo).-«€tatc»  m^c  ciiU0C  Wonott  in  cincm  Sanbe  getcifk  finb,  instead  of  ^bea  (p.  316),  etc. 

*  Otto  \n%  here  die  example :  ^d^  ^abe  m  t  r  In  ben  9in|rr  gefc^nlttrn,  I  have  cut  my  finger.  This 
splendid  rak  seems  to  have  been  forgotten  by  Mr.  W.,  when  (p.  S41)  he  lays :  Cll n c  <sie|  Vtnlf Us fhk^ 
mi^  inhrtOefkll.    In  this  sentence  the  dictionary  is  enriched  with  the  new  word  lltllitttOr  and  at  the 

time  with  dM  grammatical  gender  of  this  elegant  word,  of  which  lexicographers  ought  to  make  a 


*  He  says,  p.  196 :  Such  a  dead  (put  in  the  genitivel  I  nerer  heard  of. 

•  Banna  gmHaea  6ic  fU^  atd^l,  btatfJ^  }b  fytc^ea  (instead  of  bacaa,  beaif4 1«  fptt^MV  p.  309. 
'  Clr9icH|lc|«  bcaJralgtB^bictrfaab,  insteadofaor  bcaitaltea,  p.  397. 
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instead  of  gutter  bie  fttrc^e  (p.  245).  !X)ie  £i(^ter  brannten  bU  am  ^dim 
SRorgen,  instead  of  b  i  d  j  u  m  (p.  245) ;  tr  {t^t  n  ft  (^  ft  j  it  meinem  £>idr^ 
instead  of  ti&d^ft  meinem  £)n(e(  (p.  34^)-^ 

Still  more  ridiculous,  if  possible,  are  his  blunders  in  the  apj^catioD 
of  ADV£RBS,  especially  the  adverb  of  negation.  He  censures  the  sen- 
tence :  JSx  fann  (eine  gwu  emd^rcn,"  stating  that  this  would  mean :  "kc 
cannot  support  ^;i^wife;"  while  he  translates  the  sentence  "he  can- 
not supi)ort  a  wife,"  by:  „@r  fann  eine  gran  ni<^t  emft^en"  (p-  155).^ 
On  page  275  he  varies  this  model  German  thus:  i,@te  ^abett  nic^t 
einen  fc^r  guten  ^tafe"  (instead  of  femen  fc^r  gutcn),  showing  thereby,  that 
he  neither  knows  the  force  of  the  adjective  !etn,  nor  that  of  the  nega* 
tion  ntc^t,  nor  the  place  where  the  negation  must  stand.'  A  similar  con- 
fusion reigns,  in  the  author's  ideas,  on  the  force  of  the  coNjUNCTioirs. 
Here  belongs  the  model  sentence  :  „(£d  fi^cint  mtr,  ate  ob  mein  Oitfel  c4 
rair  in  feincm  lefeten  Sricfe  fd^rieb,"  (p.  255),*  in  which  not  only  the  phrase 
nf^  fc^etnt  mtr/  but  also  the  conjunction  ^ate  ob''  (instead  of  bag),  and 
the  tense  and  mood  of  the  predicate  (fd^rieb)  are  misapplied.  In  the 
sentence,  p.  336,  ^ungeac^tet  bag  cr  crp  fcit  \y\sx  SSJod^en  barm  ip/  the  pre- 
position ungea^tct  is  blunderingly  used  in  connection  with  bag,  instead 
of  the  conjunction  ^obn^o^L"  And  indeed,  Mr.  W.  does  not  seem  at 'all 
to  know  what  a  conjunction  is.  For  if  he  knew,  he  would  not  have 
called  the  adverb  ttjann  in  the  sentence :  »S33ann  ttjerbe  ic^  3)ic^  finbeo?* 
an  interrogative  conjunction  (p.  335). 

Regarding  the  use  of  the  moods  the  author  persistently  blunders  be- 
tween subjunctive  and  indicative  (as  pp.  169,  192,  216,  314,  340  and  in 
many  other  places).  Instead  of  tiring  the  reader  with  quoting  all- 
these  sentences,  we  shall  prove  from  his  remark  upon  a  sentence  of 
Lessing's,  that  Mr.  W.  is  neither  able  to  use,  nor  even  to  recognize  a  sub- 
junctive. In  one  of  Lessing's  fables,  the  man  says  to  the  bee :  i,SBemi  3)it 
mil  au^  betnen  $ontg  fc^enfefl,  mug  id^  mtc^  tmmer  noc^  t)or  IDeiuem  ©tac^I 
fttrc^ten."  With  reference  to  the  word  fc^cntefl  Mr.  W.  makes  the  follow* 
ing  remark  (p.  216) :  "  The  subjunctive  is  here  used  after  the  conjunc- 
tion ^toenn.**"  But  "the  conjunction"  is  here  not  tt)enn  (if),  but  ttiemt 
auc^  (although),  and  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  governs  as  such  the- 


^  Thus  be  mUapptie*  the  prepoettioii  ^(bcr :  Sreun^aft  ^tbet  ^at  cr  mir  ben  OffoHm  fict^M^  m- 
tteadof  a  Hi  ^tfnnbf^^ft,  p.  346;  and  the  preposition  bri :  Sri  fcfn  S&mern  nntTbe  (SkU(irnte|»ci 
Z^lle  get^cUt,  instead  of:  Son  ben  Kdmrrn,  p.  348. 

*  Tliis  single  sentence  would  prove  to  our  full  satis&ction  that  Mr.  W.  is  no  Gennan,  if  it  wacaac 
for  the  fiict  of  his  frequent  Beriin  Tulgarisms,  which  clearly  betray  both  the  place  and  sphere  of  his  ws- 
tivity. 

*  Thus  he  nuq>fauxs  die  adverb  nut  in  the  sentence :  „wcnn  {<!^  fie  3^nen  nnr  binRen  btft  CShmbffft 
lurfidgAbc",  p.  340  (instead  of  binncn  wax  bwi  Gtunben).  On  p.  447  he  misapplies  the  advab  gvcQcflM 
in  the  senttpqfB  \,p^% SjfnA  ip&tc  |WcifcSo<  nUbergcbronntr''  fmstead  of  o^ne  3w(tfe(}. 

^  This  sentence  is  given  as  a|i  answer  to  die  question  :  Who  has  written  you  that  mjTBiraeitiluuTaQdt 
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snbjunctive.  The  worst,  however,  is,  that  the  word  fc^enfefl  is  no  sub* 
jtmctive  at  all,  but  an  indicative. 

The  same  blunder  is  committed,  p.  192,  when,  in  regard  to  the  sen- 
tence, ^cA  bmntt  ba^,  Ikig  tc^  metne  Xugen  mo^l  in  %6)i  ne^me,  the  author 
says :  **  the  conjunction  ba§  requires  the  verb  to  be  here  in  the  sub- 
junctive," where  the  verb  "nc^me"  neither  is  nor  could  be  a  subjunctive, 
since  bo^cr  ba^  cannot  be  construed  with  this  mood.  The  same  confu- 
sion appears  in  his  confounding  the  subjunctive  and  conditional  moods,^ 
so  diat  where  he  ought  to  use  a  conditional  he  uses  a  subjunctive,  and 
where  a  subjunctive  is  required  we  are  pretty  sure  to  find  a  conditional. 
Thus  he  says,  page  95 :  SKcine  ^inbcr  toilrben  ©pieljeuge  (1)  ^aben,  tocrni  fie 
f))ie(en  mihrben  (instead  of  fptelten). 

Not  less  striking  is  his  persistent  misapplication  of  the  German 
TENSES.  Bad  as  his  rules  are  for  the  use  of  the  tenses,  he  himself  takes 
care  to  blunder  against  them,^  just  when  in  a  rare  case  they  are,  strange 
to  say,  at  least  partially  correct  That  the  author  has  no  idea  of  wha( 
he  himself  calls  '*  subordinate  sentences,"  nor,  in  fact,  of  any  kind  of 
sentence,  appears  partly  from  his  remark  (p.  396),  that  a  sentence  u> 
troduced  by  a  relative  pronoun  generally  is  subordinate,'  partly  from 
several  of  his  choice  interpretations.  Thus  on  page  327  he  introduces 
the  sentence :  ,/S>cl%  er  tote  unfer  eigened  ftinb  be^anbelt  morben  ifl/'  and 
accompanies  it  with  the  following  remark :  ,,3Bie  is  here  a  suborditiatt 
conjunction^  and  requires  the  verb  to  be  at  the  end  of  the  sentence"  While 
the  author  did  not  see  that  the  position  of  the  auxiliary  could  not  pos- 
sibly be  affected  by  tote,  and  that  )mt,  here,  is  clearly  no  conjunction  but 
an  adverb,  he  takes  care  to  surpass  even  himself  on  p.  208  by  what  he 
says  in  regard  to  the  following  sentence :  ,,Ueberbieg  ifl  Smerila  ba«  cinjige 
2anb,  in  bcm  alle  Sfirgcr  gteic^e  Sie^te  ^aben."  "^The  verby  says  Mr.  W.,  is 
required  to  be  at  the  end  of  the  sentence  by  the  adverb  iiberbicg.  But 
the  adverb  fibetbied  not  only  does  not  require^  but  does  not  even  permit 
the  verb  to  be  at  the  end  of  the  sentence,^  and  the  position  of  l^ben  is  so 
clearly  dependent  on  the  relative  pronoun  ,,bem/'  that  Mr.  W.'s  utter 
inability  even  to  understand  the  plainest  sentences,  could  not  be  more 
strikingly  illustrated  than  by  the  short  remark  which  we  have  quoted. 
If  the  study  of  **  more  than  two  scores  of  grammars,"  which  Mr.  W.  used 
in  the  ^'  preparation "  of  his  book, — as  he  assures  us  in  his  preface,— 


L  We  sImII  tee  by  and  by»  diai  thte  anlbar  oonlouiids  these  moods,  even  in  hb  paradigms. 

s  Unw  he  aeys :  3^  (lit  {aiiAieo^I,  feitbem  id^  anfS  Sanb  9 1  n  9,  bstcad  of  geflangen  t|in  (p.  33^-— 3vi 
9«flc  14  39iiea  metbc  tlenen  tdnaeiir  fi^celbcn  ^\%  mlr  fof ort,  instead  of :  Un  ^aHe  i^  3^nen  btcnen  tans 
(p.  3^.— tfl  f^^eiat  mir,  att  ok  ti^  ^i<!^  irgenbtoo  gefe^n  ^ittr,  instead  of  ^be  (p.  34o}.~t2u  fu^r^ 
|c«lc  iiii|t  t^MileTea ;  Mfl  *JbVL  fraat?  instead  of  <Cu  bill  ni<!^t  gefa^ren  (p.  332). 

*  W1k>  has  ever  heard  of  a  rdadve  sentence,  being  not  subordinate  ? 

'  As  he  luaiadf  aayi  in  oiany  pboes. 
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could  not  even  teach  him  elementary  analysis,  nothing  short  of  an  s^ 
mentary  course  under  an  able  teacher  will  do  it  for  him. 

That  the  author's  acquaintance  with  the  meaning  of  German  words 
must  be  of  a  very  modest  character,  might  well  be  expected  from  tiic 
nature  of  his  grammatical  knowledge.  But  the  following  choice  bit3  of 
lexicology,  tl^e  reader  has  perhaps  not  expected,  even  of  Mr.  Wormao^ 
On  p.  275  we  read:  (Sd  mug  fc^on  8  U^r  fein,  l^at  bte  ®{otfe  noc^  viSfi 
geritngen?  @ie  tutrb  urn  ein  ^(6  je^n  U^r  gerungenioerben.^ — Page 
177  he  says  of  somebody:  ©ogleic^  nimmt  cr  ba«  ^fcrb  bcim  3aune'{^ 
the  hedge),  instead  of  ^autne  (bridle). — Page  246 :  „3l&tA  gcfc^^  (what 
happened),  bag  <Svt  mifi.  fdl^er  aufftanben?''  (instead  of:  3Ba^  timr  Ue 
Urfac^e,  bag  @te  nic^t  frtil^er  aufgcflanbcn  f  inb).  On  page  260  he  intro- 
duces a  verb  Kteben  (to  cleave),'  imp.  id)  Hob,  and  page  291  the  verb 
^tnter'ge^en  in  the  meaning  to  go  behind.*  Page  294  we  read  :  S)er  Adnig 
imtema^m  (instead  of  ttbcma^m)  bicfcn  Stuftrag.  Page  308 :  Qilr  asfer 
ftfima  toilrbe  ftt^  biefe  @a(f)e  nic^t  fc^tden  (instead  of  toOrbe  nic^t  ))affeii). 
Page  293 :  $aft  bu  {e  bie  SDYauem  ber  @tabt  Serttn  umgangen?  instead  ol: 
S3ifl  btt  ie  um  bie  SDtaufm  gegatigen.  In  the;same  meaning  (to  go  around) 
the  inseparable  verb  umge^en  is  used  page  292,  although  on  the  pre- 
ceding page  he  expressly  says  that  this  verb  means  ^^to  evade^^ 

We  might  almost  indefinitely  multiply  these  specimens,  if  we  did  not 
fear  to  weary  the  reader.  But  we  cannot  abstain  from  treating  the 
reader  with  the  first  two  lines  of  one  of  the  author's  reading  le.sso&s 
(page  21^)1  which,  as  he  assures  us  in  the  preface,  are  extracts  from 
German  standard  writers.  He  begins  a  letter  thus :  SDhin  liebcr  SRcflie : 
2)u  ^afl  Unre<^t,  tnir  nic^t  bie  Scfd)rci6ung  3>einer  SReifc  nac^  ^oDrc  ju  fd^idtei, 
unter  bem  Som^anbe  ber  9efc^etbetil)ett.  S8enn  man  !3)tr  gtaubt,  filrt^tefl  2)n, 
bag  jtc  mic^  langnjcile.*  The  reader,  who  will  readily  guess  what  "  standard 
writer"  composet'  this  specimen,  will  surely  not  be  curious  to  be 
made  acquainted  with  the  rest  of  this  promising  letter,  occupying  a  fiill 
page  of  small  print. 

Mr.  W.  teaches  German  pronunciation  in  15  pages,  believing  "that 
by  his  essay  the  great  difficulty  of  the  subject  may  be  removed,"  We 
can  only  say,  that  Mr.  W.  has  perfectly  succeeded  in  making  the  very 
plain  rules  of  German  pronunciation  an  abominable  muddle.  More  than 
half  his  rules  on  pronunciation  are  simply  untrue,  and  the  rest  are  stated 


^  The  writer's  Utde  son  told  htm  once :  (Die  (Slotfe  ^at  eb«n  tti^t  g^t^t^en  (struck),  which  b  better  thui 
Mr.  W.'s  gfntngcnr  since  it  was  not  accompanied  by  a  blunder  in  the  numeraL  It  is  interestmc  to  see 
how  Mr.  W.  uses  his  rerb  ^rlRSen,"  both  as  active  and  as  neuter.    Lexicographers  please  popy  I 

s  A  Beriin  vulgarism. 

s  Which  is  a  mere  provincialism. 

«  Which  is  no  word  at  aU. 

*  Almost  every  word,  at  least  every  phrase^  contains  some  heresy  b  roptfd  to  die  laws  of  laagiaafe. 
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IB  sudi  a  jargon,  that  they  are  almost  always  unintelligible.     Mr.  W. 
clearly  shows,  that  he  neither  knows  how  to  pronounce  the  German,  nor 
would  be  able  to  state  it,  if  he  knew.   The  single  fact,  that  he  continually 
confounds  sound  and  letter,  often  makes  it  impossible  for  the  English 
istudent  to  understand  his  meaning  at  all.     He  pronounces  $>t(ie  like 
k€lyuhy  Kcie  like  akryuh.      Of  the  letter  i  he  knows  only  the  short  sound 
i(like  i.  in  /i/i),  except  alone  in  3gel,  and  the  ending  iren.     Hence  the 
author  pronounces  the  words  miber,  mir,  bir,  Xo\x,  as  if  they  were  spelt 
teibbetr,  ntirr,  btrr,  mtrr,  and  in  a  similar  way  the  other  words  with  undoubted 
long  i,  as  SDKne^  Sibel^  Siger,  fiamie,  ^ibet,  @aUne,  .^autnd^en,  2:iber, 
^mtfie,  and  innumerable  other  words.     Long  0  is  pronounced  like  0  in 
n0ie;  but  when  1^  is  added,  very  much  like  o  before  a  in  bemoan.     Of 
course,  this  must  be  extremely  plain  for  the  American  student.     The 
sound  of  short  u  in  German,  according  to  Mr.  W.,  occurs  only  before  d, 
and  thus  he  must  necessarily  pronounce  words  like  £u{l^  Stug,  ®urt^ 
bmntn,  as  if  they  were  spelt,  gu^jl,  g(u^§,  @u^rt,  bu^m.    Words  taken 
from  the  Greek  with  5,   like   S^jlem  and  (S^nto^,  are  pronounced 
@il{lem,    ©flntcq:.'      The  word    8lal    is    pronounced    with    a    longer 
duration  of   sound  than  9)ta(  (page  16);   the  &  in  £&Ue  like  a  in 
late  (about,  as  if  spelled  fic^Itc) ;   $6^Ic  with   a   sound  like   ea  in 
heard,  and  hence  the  author  cannot  make  any  difference  between 
the  pronunciation  of  ^^le  and  ^Slle.     He  makes  at  and  ci  differ  like 
English  at  in  aisie  from  i  in  mine  (of  course  very  clear  for  the  American 
student);'  and  fiu  and  eu,  so  that  the  former  should  '* perhaps''  be 
uttered  with  the  lips  more  contracted  than  eu.     The  letter  c  before  d  is 
lironounced  Hke  k^  and  hence  S6Ubat  must  be  pronounced  ^5(tbat.    He 
spells  the  city  of  St^in  with  a  S/  pronounces  final  b  like  bt,  without, 
however,  stating  how  this  combination  is  pronounced  ;  and  %cl^,  $(ug, 
3w^/  SSrifl  ^^^^  ^^^>  Flukj  Zwerk^  Balk;  @out)emeur  like  Zhuverneur  ;  u 
in  g'Ttt)ct  and  brat),  as  if  spelled  Jrctod  and  bronj,  but  SJcnu^  and  SSe rb  like 
^cciVL%  and  JJcrb.     The  letter  w,  according  to  the  author,  is  never  mute 
in  German."    Mr.  W.  pronounces  toac^fen  with  an  aspirate  sound,  and 
the  letter  g  "  almost "  like  ss  ;  states  that  ff  in  the  middle  of  words  is 
always  used  instead  of  %  and  hence  necessarily  must  spell  gteffen,  flicffen, 


>  We  did  not  trust  our  own  eyes  when  we  read  this.  But  there  it  clearly  stands  on  page  is :  and 
beii^  several  times  repeated,  could  not  be  an  error  of  print. 

*  In  order  to  elucidate  this  sweet  pronunciation  the  author  refers  to  the  different  spelling  of  the  Latin 
efyfeta  and  r/«r/n«r  on  Latin  coins,  and  of  Syria  and  Suria  in  Tac.  Ann.  IL,  77,  78,  79,  81,  82,  83, 
and  to  wtat  Dr.  Sears,  and  to  what  old  Quintilian  thinks  about  it      Very  learned,  indeed  ! 

'  THefeotis,  diat  there  is  no  difference  whatever  between  the  two  sounds. 

*  Ctizens  of  Cologne  please  make  a  memorandum  of  it 

■  And  hence  his  OoTon  Von  Sftt}OW  (p.  9x5)  must  be  pronounced  LUtzov,  and  cities  in  txo,  as  Wat^enotB, 
MlhroiD  with  tounding  ».    Make  a  memorandum,  dtisensof  Rarhenow  and  Gastrow,  about  the  txnn 
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fuffcn,  mtiffte,  etc.  He  states  that  the  word  $to(me  is  pronounced  either 
SJi'olin,  or  Siolin'/  pronounces  the  words  ^jramcter  and  pentameter  with 
the  accent  on  the  penult,^  but  forbids  the  pronunciation  of  e  in  the  dadve 
bem  ©d^affotte  (page  351).  Mr.  W.  pronounces  the.  word  $oet  as  a 
monosyllabic  (p.  46,  obs.  III.),  and  says  that  SRuftt  and  $^9fi{  may  be 
pronounced  with  the  accent  either  on  the  first  or  the  last  syllable.  From 
his  rule  (page  15)  we  infer  that  he  pronounces  the  words  gfamUte  and 
Smilie  like  $amUi^  6mitt^  while  according  to  his  rules  page  28  we 
would  have  to  pronounce  them  (^amitt^e,  (SmiliY  He  states  that  a  simple 
vowel,  followed  by  a  single  consonant  is  long,  and  hence  pronounces  the 
words  mil,  in,  06,  txh,  ^in,  bad,  xoa^,  meg,  man,  @lad,  grob,  SRonat,  (Eibomy 
i^i),  and  innumerable  others  with  long  sounds.  He  further  states  that 
unaccented  vowels  are  always  short,  and  hence  he  must  pronounce  the 
final  syllables,  t^um,  fa(,  [am,  bar,  and  the  ultimates  in  such  words  as 
$^5be,  Slnttgone,  Rotate,  beflo,  etc.,  with  short  sounds.  Like  Jacob  Grimm, 
whom  he  calls  the  '*  greatest  of  all  grammarians,"  Mr.  Wonnan  is 
decidedly  opposed  to  the  "  over-use  "  of  capital  initials  in  German ;  but 
he  must  unwillingly  acquiesce  in  them  '*  in  a  practical  grammar,"  since 
their  total  expulsion  has  not  yet  received  the  sanction  of  the  *•*•  educated 
classes."'  Nevertheless  he  spells  all  German  words,  which  have  to  be 
specially  emphasized,  whether  nouns  or  not,  with  a  capital  letter  (p.  32, 
No.  6),  which  perhaps  may  be  sanctioned  by  what  the  author  calls 
the  "  uneducated,"  but  certainly  not  by  the  "  educated  classes." 

After  we  have  shown  the  qualification  of  the  author  for  the  task  ¥^ch 
he  has  undertaken,  it  will  be  evident  that  he  could  not  have  followed 
any  plan  of  his  own.  He  himself  says  in  his  preface,  that  he  followed 
the  plan  of  Gaspe/s  English  Conversation -Grammar,  without  stating  in 
what  that  plan  consists.  But  afler  even  a  superficial  examination,  it 
became  evident  to  us,  that  the  author's  book  is  nothing  but  a  virtual 
copy  of  the  rules  contained  in  Otto's  German  Grammar,  with  just  as 
many  alterations  as  might  be  sufficient  to  evade  the  laws  on  copy-right 
Now,  of  all  the  German  grammars  published  in  this  country.  Otto's*  was 
unquestionably  the  worst  to  follow,  and  the  most  dangerous  for  Mr.  W., 
because  no  other  contains  so  many  blunders ;  no  other  is  more  intoler- 
ably prolix  and  confused  and  incomplete.     He  succeeds  in  making 

1  Meaning  undoubtedly  Fi'olin  or  Fiolin'.  But  the  fact  is»  that  it  is  fuither  pronounced  Qi'otta  msr 
9toUn'. 

*  According  to  his  rule  that  foreign  words  with  German  endings  have  the  accent  on  the  syllable  tuxi 
to  the  last  (p.  98).    According  to  this  he  certainly  would  pronounce  Vntigo'ne,  ^ta'te,  Galo'me,  3iili'e. 

>  From  this  we  naturally  infer,  that  the  "  uneducated  dasaes  **  have  already  sanctioned  iL  We  wonder 
which  classes  the  author  calls  "  educated  "  in  Germany,  since  we  believe  that  ali  classes  in  Germany  am 
educated  now-a-days,  at  least  so  much,  as  to  avoid  blunders  such  as  „34  J^oSh  mb  In  btB  ^falgCT  flC« 
f^nittrn,''  or  „(lr  tann  due  fjfnn  nU^  etnA^Kn,"  and  tfa«  like. 

«  We  seriously  believe  that  "  Dr.  Otto  '*  is  a  myth. 
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but  of  die  plain  German  declension  an  unintelligible  labyrinth  for  the 
b^inner,  and  employs  almost  half  his  book  simply  to  teach  the  student 
to  conjugate,  in  which,  however,  he  signally  fails.  The  absurdity  of  his 
system  appears  from  the  simple  fact,  that  the  student  has  to  learn  the 
complete  paradigms  of  nine  irregular  verbs^  before  he  comes  to  the 
regular  conjugation,  and  learns  the  plain  rules  on  the  formation  of  tenses 
and  moods.  Mr.  W.,  now,  did  not  mend  a  single  one  of  Otto's  blunders ; 
he  did  not  even  attempt  to  change  or  ciutail  his  prolixity,  or  to  fill  up 
his  omissions.  On  the  contrary,  he  made  the  bad  worse ;  he  multiplied 
Otto's  blunders,  made  his  looseness  looser,  his  prolixity  more  prolix,  his 
omissions  more  numerous.  Wherever  Otto  may  be  misinterpreted,  he 
is  sure  to  be  misunderstood  by  Worman,  who  contrives  to  make  down- 
right nonsense  out  of  mere  ambiguities.  We  may  say  that  Mr.  W. 
succeeds  in  confusing  confusion  itself,  not  only  by  ignorance  but  by 
utter  negligence  and  recklessness.  Thus,  in  the  chapter  on  separable 
compounds,  he  leaves  out  a  whole  list  of  compound  particles  (about  45, 
if  we  counted  right),  but  retains  the  heading  "  compound  particles," 
which  now  stands  over  a  list  of  six  verbs,  compounded  with  adjectives, 
so  that  the  startled  student  will  find  the  verbs  fe^lfd^lagen,  freifpred^en, 
etc.,  designated  as  '^  compound  particles."  As  these  verbs  belong  to 
one  of  the  next  sections  of  Otto  (p.  223),  Mr.  W.  would  seem  to  have 
lost  the  intermediate  page. 

After  the  perusal  of  this  book,  we  felt  a  kind  of  respect  for  plagiarism  ; 
for  it  clearly  shows  that  not  every  one  is  able  to  be  a  decent  plagiarizer. 
But  what  must  we  think  of  a  man,  who  shows  himself  so  extremely  sen- 
sitive as  to  the  possible  reproach  of  making  use  of  other  people's  literary 
property,  that  at  three  different  places  (p.  458, 459,  461)  he  acknowledges 
his  indebtedness  to  Woodbury"  for  three  utterly  indifferent  examples 
taken  from  the  Bible  and  from  Uhland,  while  he  forgets  to  acknowledge 
his  indebtedness  to  Otto  for  almost  the  rest  of  his  book  ?  And  what 
must  we  think  of  a  man  who  in  his  preface  says,  that  his  book  is 
after  the  plan  of  Gaspe/s  English  grammar,  while  he  conceals  that 
from  Otto's  grammar  he  took  not  only  the  plan,  but  also  the  sub- 
stance ? 

In  only  one  thing  is  Mr.  Worman  "original,"  and  that  is  the 
exercises.  But  what  an  originality  !  It  makes  us  almost  forget  all  his 
other  sins.     We  shall  not  speak  here  of  his  utter  want  of  taste  and 


*  Whadi  Mr.  W.  increate*  to  ten. 

*  Even  here  die  ignorance  of  Mr.  W.  played  him  bad  tricks.  For  one  of  die  ewmplrt  is  badly  trans- 
lated abcady  by  Woodbury,  and  in  the  other  Mr.  W.  spoiled  Luther's  translation,  by  substituting  for 
Xnnme  (dreams)  the  word  ZrAmmer,  and  for  Luther's  correct  dadve  (tkbct  bem  Sa«k)  a  ^ulty  accusative 
(ftbcr  b  m  Qaal),  and  that  at  the  very  place  where  he  wants  to  teach  the  use  of  the  prepcwition  fiber. 
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decency,'  or  his  occasional  display  of  startling  ignorance  in  the  rudiments 
of  education.'  All  this  dwindles  into  insignificance  when  we  see  that 
the  whole  of  his  exercises  form  a  random  mass  of  phrases  and  sentences, 
distributed  over  the  chaos  of  his  rules,  without  the  slightest  regard  to 
principle,  or  to  the  wants  of  the  student.  While  on  the  one  hand  most 
of  the  rules  are  left  without  even  a  phrase  by  which  a  student  might 
show  that  he  has  understood  them,  or  how,  there  is  in  almost  every 
exercise  a  number  of  sentences,  which  stand  either  in  no  connection 
whatever  with  the  given  rules,  or  in  direct  contradiction  to  them.' 
While  in  the  very  last  parts  of  the  book  the  student  is  treated  to  sen- 
tences like  this  :  "Socrates  was  a  wise  man"  (p.  372),  there  are  almost 
everywhere  sentences  which  the  student  at  the  given  place  either  cannot 
translate  at  all,  or  only  with  the  most  ridiculous  blunders,  so  that  the 
exercises  seem  to  be  made,  not  to  drill  the  student  in  the  given  rules, 
but  to  accustom  him  to  offend  rules  that  are  not  given.* 

^  Wken  fer  nstaace  be  says  tfiat  he  beard  this  or  that  person  caUed  an  ass»  or  when  he  ^icaks  of 
cheats,  drunken  feUows,  alehouses,  taverns,  and  asks  for  good  Bavarian  beer,  and  the  like ;  or  when  be 
says  (p.  364)  :  This  man  does  not  drink  like  a  man,  but  like  a  beast. 

*  When  fbr  instanrr  he  asks :  Have  you  ever  been  in  Pesdi,  at  the  moudi  of  the  Danube? 

*  Thus  we  find  io  the  reading  lesson  (p.  884)  the  sentence :  ,,Xa  toictcr^Qte  bai  ®ort,"  while  in  his 
rules,  to  which  diis  exercise  bdongs,  the  preposition  ttieber  expressly  stands  as  a  teparoBle  particle. 

^  We  wiU  give  the  reader  some  specimens  of  translation,  to  which  even  the  most  attentive  student 
MTould  be  compeQed  to  resort,  from  deficiencies  in  the  rules,  or  for  want  of  special  suggesliocus 
or  because  the  rules  are  not  yet  explained.  It  would  be  easy  for  us  to  add  almost  indefinitely  to  these 
.specimens  :  We  have  not  yet  answered  diem  (p.  184),  toir  ^ben  nid^t  nod^  fie  geantwortet — I  alwU  not 
obey  you,  i^  VXrtc  Gie  niilbt  ge^on^cn.— Procure  me  an  opportunity  16  speak  French,  Ser^ffc  aiU| 
eine  (Slelcflen^cit  ^I^AnS^flft^C  (^^^)  SU  fpred^cn  (p.  184).— Do  you  remember  me,  Grinncm  6ie  fl^  mii| 
(p.  1(84).— As  I  could  not  use  it,  I  have  sold  it,  al8  i^  fonnte  r8  nid^t  gf&raud^fn,  i(^  ^be  el  vect««lfl 
(p.  X84).  (The  reader  will  notice,  diat  all  this  stands  on  one  page.) — The  pen  which  you  have  nade  nw^ 
tie  ^eber  tveld^  6ic  mld^  gef^nitten  ^aben  (p.  205).— Whom  his  judges  condemned  to  death,  ben  feiae 
9tl(^tfr  bent  2:ob<  ocnirt^eilten  (p.  905).— Have  you  read,  ^aben  6ie  gelefl?  (p.  ao6).— WhomIk>ve  best,' 
ben  i^  am  beflen  ttcbe  (p.  ao6}.— He  could  not  walk  for  several  weeks,  cr  tonntc  nUbt  ffii  mr^rcce  flBc^fOi 
fpoiieren  ge^n.— To  send  for  a  physician,  fur  elncn  9Cr)t  fetiDcn  (p.  244}.— He  will  live  very  long,  ft  wlxb 
fc^r  tans  lebrn  (p.  244).— He  has  brought  you  a  new  pair  of  shoes,  er  ^at  pe  ein  neue8  $aor  G^ttV 
gebro^t  (p.  »44).— He  stepped  to  the  window,  cr  trat  bem  {^n^r  (p.  945).— Do  not  contradkt  me  any 
more,  toibetfprei^n  6le  mi(^  nl^t  ir^enb  me^r  (p.  254].— The  enemy  were  very  numerous,  bcr^hibnHRm 
fe^r  la^Ireid^  (/5.).— When  you  spoke  to  her,  Venn  6te  fprc^en  tbr  (a5.).— The  eagles  seem  to  be  the 
watchmen  of  unfortunate  Tyre,  and  to  fulfil  the  prophecies,  tie  9(b(er  fibelnen  fein  bie  SWid^trr  VsnanglM* 
(u^em  (er?)  29ru4,  unb  erffillen  bie  ^rop^elungen  (<^.).— Which  frightened  us  very  much,  »cl^  mii 
fe^r  t»le(  erfd^af  (p.  259}.— If  you  do  not  bring  some  more  wood,  wcnn  6ie  nidbt  etnigel  mebr  Ool| 
bringen  (p.  264).— He  is  never  believed,  er  tolrb  nimmcr  geglaubt  (/^.).— Napoleon  repented  having  gone 
to  Moscow,  Stepeleon  bereute  nad^  liDIofton)  gegaageu  feienb  (p.  366).— The  latter  are  useful  to  man.  He 
lebteren  finb  afibl^  3Renf(^en  (i^.).— Did  you  recollect  (yourself)  (of)  him  (p.  273),  befannen  Gte  61^ 
Don  i^m  (according  to  rule  p.  87).— Before  they  went  on  land,  c^e  fie  gtngen  ouf  Canb  (m^.).— And  aH  of 
his  money  besides,  nnb  aOe  (or  aO)  feine8  OcIbe8  obenbrcin  (i:^.).— The  choir  sang  a  few  pieces,  but  tbey 
had  never  before  sung  so  badly,  ba8  (vocab.)  (Sbcr  fang  ein  wentge  8tU(fc,  abcr  fte  bottcn  ntemaM  oorauf  fo 
•^(ed^t  gefnngen  (p.  274).— They  bound  the  white  men  to  posts  and  shot  at  them,  fte  banbcn  bie  »ei|es 
9l2caf<ben  ^fa^Ien  nnb  fd^offen  an  fie  (or  bei  l^ncn),  t^.— Do  you  know,  who  has  hired  these  men  to  sweep 
the  streets,  itennea  6ie,  wer  ^at  blefe  aRenfd^rn  bie  C^a^en  fegen  gebungen  (£&.). —Pardon  me,  the  ex* 
pressfon  escaped  me,  vergfi^n  6ie  mi^,  ber  9(tt8bmtf  entfd^tftpfte  mt^  (p.  289).— I  cannot  cross  this  river, 
3^  fann  biefen  9ttt|  nM|t  ftberfe^en  (p.  99*).— Never  can  I  consent  to  this  willingly,  niemali  ficnin  1^ 
biefent  frenbig  eimelOigen  (p.  324).— I  would  rather  not  have  ywx  go,  if  you  go  unwillingly,  U^  Mftibc  eft 
®ie  ni^t  ge^n  ^ben,  »enn  6ie  ge^n  nngem  {ih.). 
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Bad  as  this  is,  the  liability  of  the  student  to  commit  blunders  is  at 
every  step  increased  by  the  author's  "vocabulary,"  which,  the  author 
assures  us  in  the  preface,  is  complete^  containing  every  word  used  in  the 
body  of  the  book.  In  order  to  test  this  completeness  we  examined 
pages  429^  430,  443,  447,  and  450,  and  found  on  these  five  pages  thirty- 
eight  words-  which  do  not  stand  in  the  vocabulary.  By  occasionally 
testing  the  vocabulary  we  found  that  it  is  almost  completely  useless  for 
the  purpose  it  pretends  to  be  written.  Almost  everywhere  erroneous  sig- 
nifications may  be  found.  ^  Many  words  occiu*  in  the  vocabulary,  but  not 
in  the  "body"  of  the  book,*  at  least  not  in  the  given  signification.' 
Often  more  than  one  signification  is  suggested,  but  the  student  is  never 
directed  which  one  to  use  in  the  given  case.  Every  page  of  the  exer 
cises  furnishes  evidence  of  the  most  ridiculous  blunders  which  the 
student  mtist  commit  when  he  translates  under  the  guidance  of  the 
author's  vocabulary.* 


^  For  instance :  yonder,  \t^  ;  cause,  Unrn^  ;  century,  4>nnbert ;  decorate,  Vbnal^e  ;  dime,  fttima ; 
crucifix,  ftren)  ;  dictate,  oorfagen  ;  deer,  9te^  ;  daim,  Re^t.  The  word  a/t*r  is  thus  translated  by  ^ 
audior :  prep.  na(^ ;  adv.  nad^^etr  ^intrr ;  after  tliat,  nac^bcm.  We  lea«n  from  this :  (a)  that  the  author 
does  not  know  the  conjunction  "  after  '*  at  all ;  {S)  that  he  takes  the  German  preposition  ^  i  n  t  €  r  (or  an 
adverb;  {c)  diat  he  translates  the  German  coi^unction  nad^bem  by  **m/icr  thai,**  a  translation  which 
is  never  admissible. 

'  As  c/uck,  &<^<^  ;  cheer,  ^to^finn  ;  cipher,  3o^(  ;  cleave,  antleben,  and  many  others. 

s  Thus  einf^lagen,  to  strike  in,  but  the  student  has  to  translate  :  ben  SBeg  elnfd^laaen  ;  n^i,  true,  real, 
but  the  student  must  transbte :  „tie  xed^te  iOant  \"  Paper,  papier,  but  the  word  is  required  in  the  mean- 
ing e<^vift  (p.  439}. 

'<  The  following  are  some  of  the  most  striking  instances  :  I  want  you  to  set  the  table  (p.  450),  ^^ 
teoo^  Gie,  ben  Sifd^  jn  fe^n.— I  know  he  is  a  fine  scholar  and  gendeman,  U^  XH%  ft  Ifl  cln  f^&ner 
@4&leT  anb  ^erc  (p.  450).— The  more  pains  you  take  to  learn  German,  \t  me^r  6<^met}en  Gie  ne^men, 
}n  Irrnen  l>eutf(l^  {ib.).Slt  bat  mir  ^0^  unb  ^eillg  ixifi^ert,  he  has  assured  me  highly  and  holily  (*(.).— 
This  b  10  be  sure  the  best  joke,  biet  ifl  {U  f(i«  filler  b«r  befle  (SM^ri  not  in  the  vocab.},  p.  447.— William  of 
Orange  was  known  to  be  taciturn,  SBtl^elm  t»on  ber  flpfelfine  wai  bcCannt  (f^toeiflfam  not  m  the  vocab.)  }« 
fcin  (p.  443).— He  committed  suicide,  er  fiber^ab  (Sklbfhnorb  not  in  the  vocab.),  li^.— Water  is  one  of  the 
greatest  moving  powers,  baft  SBaffer  ifl  (in  (8  f)  eon  ben  grft^ten  bewegenben  SRa^ten  (9rn>a(ten),  p.  437. 
—In  Mrs.  B.'s  dinner-party,  in  WA.  9.'^  aKittaseffens^artei  (p.  437).— This  work  is  difficult  enough, 
birfe  tCrbett  ifl  fd^wcrlit^  flcnud  (p.  430).— Henry,  come  up  stairs  at  once,  ^einri^,  (omme  auf  Zreppen  auf 
einna!  (p.  424).— I  should  have  called  on  you,  i(b  nftrbe  auf  3^nrn  gerufen  ^aben  (i3.).— Seit  fie  ibren 
9Kaan  9erl0Rn,  ifl  i^t  ^co^finn  ba^in,  since  they  kMt  their  man,  their  (^ro^fmn  not  in  the  vocab.)  is 
diither  (p.  417).— You  are  not  albwed  to  pick  these  fk)wers,  €^ie  buifen  bicfe  Slumen  ni<bl  fltf^en  (p.  406). 
-^Vour  loss  is  greater  dian  diat  which  I  have  sustained,  all  i^  nntetflu^  ^abe  (p.  400). — Men,  who  sus- 
tain a  good  character,  bic  einen  ftntcs  Qut^flaben  unteiflftfKn  (a5.).— Just  think,  our  mutual  friend  has 
kMt  one  of  his  eyes,  benfe  gere^t,  unfer  gegcnfeitigec  greunb  ^at  ein  t»on  fctnen  Vugen  oerloren  (p.  395}.— 
Do  not  turn  away  your  &ce,  <:pTe^n  6ie  ni(^t  ba»on  %^x  Qkfid^t  (li^.).— We  rode  a  distance  of  six  miles, 
wit  fitten  fine  gernc  vmi  fei^  flReiien  (p.  37a).— Not  a  day  passes,  ni(^t  cln  Xas  fuat  fU^  su  (p-  34i}--- 
Whether  Mr.  Bancroft  has  succeeded  at  the  Court  of  Baden,  ob  ^err  Bancroft  ifl  ouf  (bei)  bem  iOofe 
Salens  gebie^n  (p.  331).— I  have  never  attended  a  performance,  id^^abe  nicmatt einc  Qor^eQung  beforgl 
(p.  334). — Please  be  on  hand,  Oefatte,  fei  on  ^anb  (*^.).— In  the  hue  war  against  the  Austrians,  in  bem 
f paten  Itricge  gegen  bit  Oefletveit^r  (p.  359). — I  intended  to  communicate  this  intelligence  to  you  last 
evening,  3^nen  mltjat^ilen  blefen  JBerjlanb  le^en  flbenb  (p.  a8a).-~He  climbed  on  the  roof,  bsthis 
balance,  and  fell  to  the  ground,^et  tlomm  auf  bem  ^(U^,  bertot  feine  SEBage  unb  fiel  bem  Qoben  (p.  afia). 
—Ride  at  oooe  after  the  doctor,  leUe  bei  einmal  na(^  bem  (Doetoi  (p.  aso).— Most  of  the  Franks  remained 
OB  this  side  of  the  Ixnie,  SReifle  bet  Offen^eqigen  blieben  auf  bicfet  6eUe  ber  fioite  (p.  as4).— Do  you  not 
hang  the  picture  too  high,  j^angen  6ie  nit^t  bai  OUb  att<^  ^o^  (p.  333). 
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The  student,  therefore,  who  is  under  the  necessity  of  using  the  author*! 
grammar  is  in  a  peculiar  situation.  First,  he  is  systematically  taught  bad 
grammar  by  the  author's  German  exercises ;  and  then  he  is  accustomed 
to  bad  grammar,  and  to  improper  words  and  phrases,  by  the  English  ex* 
ercises,  which  he  must  generally  translate  in  an  execrable  way.  But  sap- 
posing  the  unfortunate  student  has  avoided,  here  Scylla  and  there  Chaiyb* 
dis,  he  has  still  a  third,  more  formidable  rock  to  meet,  on  which  he  surely 
will  suffer  shipwreck.  This  ghastly  rock  is  nothing  else  than  the  author's^ 
or  rather  Otto's,  rules  in  their  "  improved"  form. 

With  these  we  shall  entertain  the  reader  in  another  number  of  the 
Monthly. 


THE  DECORATION  OF  SCHOOL-ROOMS.^ 

HITHERTO,  as  far  as  I  know,  it  has  either  been  so  difficult  to  give 
all  the  education  we  wanted  to  our  lads,  that  we  have  been  obliged 
to  do  it,  if  at  all,  with  cheap  furniture  in  bare  walls ;  or  else  we  have  con- 
sidered that  cheap  furniture  and  bare  walls  are  a  proper  part  of  the  means 
of  education ;  and  supposed  that  boys  learned  best  when  they  sat  on  hard 
forms,  and  had  nothing  but  blank  plaster  about  and  above  them  where- 
upon to  employ  their  spare  attention  ;  also,  that  it  was  as  well  they  should 
be  accustomed  to  rough  and  ugly  conditions  of  things,  partly  by  way  of^ 
preparing  them  for  the  hardships  of  life,  and  partly  that  there  might  be 
the  least  possible  damage  done  to  floors  and  forms,  in  the  event  of  their 
becoming,  during  the  master's  absence,  the  fields  or  instruments  of  battle. 
All  this  is  so  far  well  and  necessary,  as  it  relates  to  the  training  of  countiy 
lads,  and  the  first  training  of  boys  in  general.     But  there  certainly  comes 
a  period  in  the  life  of  a  well-educated  youth,  in  which  one  of  the  principal 
elements  of  his  education  is,  or  ought  to  be,  to  give  him  refinement  of 
habits ;  and  not  only  to  teach  him  the  strong  exercises  of  which  his  frame 
is  capable,  but  also  to  increase  his  bodily  sensibility  and  refinement,  and 
show  him  such  small  matters  as  the  way  of  handling  things  properly,  and 
treating  them  considerately.     Not  only  so,  but  I  believe  the  notion  of 
fixing  the  attention  by  keeping  the  room  empty,  is  a  wholly  mistaken 
one  :  I  think  it  is  just  in  the  emptiest  room  that  the  mind  wanders  most ; 
for  it  gets  restless  like  a  bird  for  want  of  a  perch,  and  casts  about  for  any 
possible  means  for  getting  out  and  away.     And  even  if  it  be  fixed,  by  an 
effort,  on  the  business  in  hand,  that  business  becomes  itself  repulsive, 
more  than  it  need  be,  by  the  vileness  of  its  associations ;  and  many  a 
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study  appears  dull  or  painful  to  a  boy,  when  it  is  pursued  on  a  blotted 
deal  desk,  under  a  wall  with  nothing  on  it  but  scratches  and  pegs,  which 
would  have  been  pursued  pleasantly  enough  in  a  curtained  comer  of  his 
father's  library,  or  at  the  latticed  window  of  his  cottage.  Nay,  my  own 
belief  is,  that  the  best  study  of  all  is  the  most  beautiful ;  and  that  a  quiet 
glade  of  a  ibrest,  or  the  nook  of  a  lake-shore,  are  worth  all  the  school* 
rooms  in  Christendom,  when  once  you  are  past  the  multiplication-table  ; 
but  be  that  as  it  may,  there  is  no  question  at  all  but  that  a  time  ought  to 
come  in  the  life  of  a  well-trained  youth,  when  he  can  sit  at  a  writing-table 
without  wanting  to  throw  the  inkstand  at  his  neighbor ;  and  when  also, 
he  will  feel  more  capable  of  certain  efforts  of  mind  with  beautiful  and 
refined  forms  about  him  than  with  ugly  ones.  When  that  time  comes, 
he  ought  to  be  advanced  into  the  decorated  schools ;  and  this  advance 
ought  to  be  one  of  the  important  and  honorable  epochs  of  his  life. 

I  have  not  time,  however,  to  insist  on  the  mere  serviceableness  to  our 
youth  of  refined  architectural  decorations,  as  such ;  for  I  want  you  to 
consider  the  probable  influence  of  the  particular  kind  of  decoration  which 
I  wish  you  to  get  for  them — namely,  historical  painting.  You  know  we 
have  hitherto  been  in  the  habit  of  conveying  all  our  historical  knowledge, 
such  as  it  is,  by  the  ear  only,  never  by  the  eye ;  all  our  notions  of  things 
being  ostensibly  derived  from  verbal  description,  not  from  sight.  Now, 
I  have  no  doubt  that  as  we  grow  gradually  wiser — and  we  are  doing  so 
every  day — we  shall  discover  at  last  that  the  eye  is  a  nobler  organ  than 
the  ear ;  and  that  through  the  eye  we  must,  in  reality,  obtain,  or  put  into 
form,  nearly  all  the  useful  information  we  have  about  this  world.  Even 
as  the  matter  stands,  you  will  find  that  the  knowledge  which  a  boy  is 
supposed  to  receive  from  verbal  description  is  only  available  to  him  so 
far  as  in  any  underhand  way  he  gets  a  sight  of  the  thing  you  are  talking 
about  I  remember  well  that,  for  many  years  of  my  life,  the  only  notion 
I  had  of  the  look  of  a  Greek  knight,  was  complicated  between  recollection 
of  a  small  engraving  in  my  pocket  Pope's  Homer  and  a  reverent  study 
of  the  Horse-Guards.  And  though  I  believe  that  most  boys  collect  their 
ideas  from  more  varied  sources,  and  arrange  them  more  carefully  than  I 
did,  still,  whatever  sources  they  seek  must  always  be  ocular  :  if  they  are 
clever  boys,  they  will  go  and  look  at  the  Greek  vases  and  sculptures  in 
the  British  Museum,  and  at  the  weapons  in  our  armories — they  will  see 
what  real  armor  is  like  in  lustre,  and  what  Greek  armor  was  like  in  form, 
and  so  put  a  fairly  true  image  together,  but  still  not,  in  ordinary  cases,  a 
very  living  or  interesting  one.  Now,  the  use  of  your  decorative  painting 
would  be,  ia  myriads  of  ways,  to  animate  their  history  for  them,  and  to 
put  the  living  aspect  of  past  things  before  their  eyes  as  faithfully  as  intelli- 
gent invention  can ;  so  that  the  master  shall  have  nothing  to  do  but  once 
to  point  to  the  school-room  walls,  and  forever  aflerward  the  meaning  of 
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any  word  would  be  fixed  in  the  boy's  mind  in  the  best  possible  way.  Is 
it  a  question  of  classical  dress — what  a  tunic  was  like,  or  a  chlamys,  or  a 
peplus  ?  At  this  day,  you  have  to  point  to  some  vile  wood-cut,  in  the 
middle  of  a  dictionary  page,  representing  the  thing  hung  upon  a  stick  ; 
but  then,  you  would  p>oint  to  a  hundred  figures,  wearing  the  actual  dress, 
in  its  fiery  colors,  in  all  actions  of  various  stateliness  or  strength  ;  you 
would  understand  at  once  how  it  fell  around  the  people's  limbs  as  they 
stood,  how  it  drifted  from  their  shoulders  as  they  went,  how  it  veiled 
their  faces  as  they  wept,  how  it  covered  their  heads  in  the  day  of  battle. 
New,  if  you  want  to  see  what  a  weapon  is  like,  you  refer,  in  like  manner, 
to  a  numbered  page,  in  which  there  are  spearheads  in  rows,  and  sword- 
hilts  in  symmetrical  groups ;  and  gradually  the  boy  gets  a  dim  mathemat- 
ical notion  how  one  cimeter  is  hooked  to  the  right  and  another  to  the 
left,  and  one  javelin  has  a  knob  to  it,  and  another  none  :  while  one  glance 
at  your  good  picture  would  show  him, — and  the  first  rainy  afternoon  in 
the  school-room  would  forever  fix  in  his  mind, — the  look  of  the  sword 
and  spear  as  they  fell  or  fiew ;  and  how  they  pierced,  or  bent,  or  shat- 
tered— how  men  wielded  them,  and  how  men  died  by  them.  But  &r 
more  than  all  this,  is  it  a  question  not  of  clothes  or  weapons,  but  of  men  ? 
how  can  we  sufficiently  estimate  the  effect  on  the  mind  of  a  noble  youth, 
at  the  time  when  the  world  opens  to  him,  of  having  faithful  and  touching 
representations  put  before  him  of  the  acts  and  presences  of  great  men — 
how  many  a  resolution,  which  would  alter  and  exalt  the  whole  course  of 
his  after-life,  might  be  formed,  when  in  some  dreamy  twilight,  he  met, 
through  his  own  tears,  the  fixed  eyes  of  those  shadows  of  the  great  dead, 
unescapable  and  calm,  piercing  to  his  soul ;  or  fancied  that  their  lips 
moved  in  dread  reproof  or  soundless  exhortation.  And  if  for  but  one  out 
of  many  this  were*  true — if  yet,  in  a  few,  you  could  be  sure  that  such  influ- 
ences had  indeed  changed  their  thoughts  and  destinies,  and  turned  the 
eager  and  reckless  youth,  who  would  have  cast  away  his  energies  on  the 
race-horse  or  the  gaming-table,  to  that  noble  life-race,  that  holy  life- 
hazard  which  should  win  all  glory  to  himself  and  all  good  to  his  coun- 
iry — would  not  that,  to  some  purpose,  be  "political  economy  of  art.?" 


Give  us  a  house  furnished  with  books  rather  than  a  gorgeous  array  of 
furniture,  beyond  the  wants  of  the  inmates.  Both,  if  you  can,  but  books 
at  any  rate.  Think  of  the  mental  torture  you  must  undergo  to  spend 
several  days  in  a  friend's  house  and  hunger  for  something  to  read,  while 
you  are  treading  on  costly  carpets  and  sitting  down  on  luxurious  chairs, 
and  sleeping  upon  down  ;  as  if  one  were  bribing  your  body  for  the  «ike 
of  cheating  your  mind.  Books  are  the  windows  through  which  the  sdul 
looks  out     A  house  without  books  is  like  a  room  without  windows. 
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EASY  EXPERIMENTS  IN  ELEMENTARY  CHEMISTRY. 

Section  V. — Oxygen. 

THESE  experiments  with  oxygen  are  designed  to  show  its  power  of 
supporting  combustion.  Although  oxygen  exists  uncombined  in 
the  atmosphere,  it  is  most  conveniently  prepared  for  lecture-room  experi- 
ments by  disengaging  it  from  son^e  one  of  its  compounds.  Chlorate  of 
potash,  red  oxide  of  mercur)%  and  black  oxide  of  manganese  are  sub- 
stances most  frequently  employed  in  the  production  of  Oxygen.  The 
first  of  the  above  list  is  by  far  the  most  convenient  for  the  purpose,  the 
second  being  too  expensive,  and  the  latter  requiring  too  high  a  heat 

In  making  oxygen,  the  crystals  of  chlorate  of  potash  should  first  be 
finely  pulverized  and  then  mixed  with  about  half  the  same  bulk  of  oxide 
of  manganese.     In  the  absence  of  manganese  fine  sand  may.be  used. 

The  gas  may  be  made  in  a  small  glass  flask,  or  even  in  a  test-tube,  in 
sufficient  quantity  to  exhibit  its  leading  properties.  A  tablespoonful  of 
the  chlorate  will  yield  something  more  than  a  gallon  of  oxygen. 

To  collect  the  gas  in  jars,  a  pneumatic  trough  or  some  equivalent  sub- 
stitute must  be  provided.  A  small  tub  with  a  shelf  or  support  for  the 
receiving-jar  is  all  that  is  required.  The  shelf  should  be  at  such  a  height 
above  the  bottom  of  the  tub  that  when  the  water  covers  it  to  the  depth  of 
about  an  inch,  the  receiving-jars  may  be  filled  without  difficulty.  A  jar 
being  entirely  filled  with  water  and  placed  mouth  downward  on  the  shelf, 
is  ready  to  receive  the  gas. 

Exp.  33.  For  making  oxygen,  prepare  a  flask  by  fitting  to  it  a  cork 
through  which  a  glass  tube  passes  :  both  cork  and  tube  should  be  fitted 
so  that  the  gas  shall  not  be 
lost  by  leakage.  If  the  glass 
tube  is  not  quite  tight,  ce- 
ment it  with  sealing-wax. 
Having  charged  the  flask 
with  the  chlorate  of  potash 
and  manganese  mixture, 
place  on  the  retort-stand, 
and  set  it  near  the  pneu- 
matic trough.  Make  a  con- 
nection with  the  receiving- 
jar  by  means  of  a  rubber  tube  or  a  glass  one,  as  in  the  above  figure. 

Apply  the  flame  of  the  lamp  in  such  a  manner  as  to  heat  the  whole 
contents  of  the  flask  uniformly.  A  portion  of  the  air  will  be  driven  ofif 
first  by  the  expansive  force  of  the  heat     When  the  oxygen  begins  to  come 
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over  freely,  set  the  lamp  well  under  the  flask,  and  so  that  the  flame  will 
envelop  it,  and  prepare  to  replace  the  receiving-jar  as  soon  as  it  is  filled 
When  the  oxygen  is  all  expelled  from  the  flask,  take  the  delivery-tube 
out  of  the  water  before  removing  the  lamp ;  otherwise  the  water  will  run 
over  through  the  tube,  and  by  suddenly  cooling  the  flask,  break  it 
When  the  residue  in  the  flask  is  quite  cold  pour  in  water,  and  after « 
few  minutes  so  much  will  be  dissolved  that  the  whole  mass  can  be 
poured  out. 

The  art  of  bending  glass  tubing  when  needed  for  such  experiments,  is 
readily  acquired  by  a  little  careful  practice.  When  done  by  a  spirit4amp  the 
flame  should  be  pretty  large.  To  make  a  neat  bend,  the  tube  ahould  be 
heated  on  all  sides,  and  for  the  distance  of  an  inch  or  two  on  each  side  of  tiie 
proposed  angle.  This  is  done  by  holding  the  tube  horizontally,  near  the  tep 
of  the  flame,  and  by  moving  it  back  and  forth  lengthwise  through  the  flame, 
at  the  same  time  twirling  it  in  the  fingers  to  expose  all  sides  of  the  tube. 
When  faintly  red,  it  will  yield  to  a  gentle  pressure  and  may  be  bent  to  any 
desired  angle. 

Tubing  is  easily  broken  at  any  desired  place  by  marking  the  place  with 
the  edge  of  a  file,  and  then  breaking  it  as  though  it  were  a  stick ;  carefully 
observing,  however,  to  bring  the  pressure  with  the  thumbs  to  bear  exactly 
opposite  to  the  file  scratch,  so  that  the  tube  shall  give  way  first  in  the  mark. 

Exp,  ^i.  When  the  receiving-jar  is  filled  with  oxygen,  set  it  upright 
on  the  table.  This  may  be  accomplished  without  losing  the  gas,  by  hold- 
ing a  piece  of  pasteboard  over  the  mouth  of  the  jar  while  inverting  it 
Attach  a  short  bit  of  candle  or  taper  to  a  wire,  and  uncovering  the  jar  of 
oxygen,  let  the  lighted  candle  slowly  into  the  gas.  Observe  that  it  bums 
more  brightly  than  in  air.  Remove  it  from  the  jar,  blow  it  out,  and  if 
there  is  a  spark  left  on  the  wick,  return  it  quickly  to  the  jar,  when  it  will 
burst  into  flame  with  a  slight  report. 

Exp,  34.  Hold  the  flame  of  the  spirit-lamp  above  the  open  mouth  of 
a  jar  of  oxygen.  Let  the  lamp  be  slightly  inclined  so  that  anything  may 
drop  through  the  flame  into  the  jar.  Pour  some  iron-filings  through  the 
flame,  and  they  will  burn  with  Considerable  brilliancy  as  they  fall  into  the 
oxygen.     The  sides  of  the  jar  become  coated  with  the  oxide  of  iron. 

Exp:  35.  Prepare  a  watch-spring  for  burning  by  heating  it  to  a  red 
heat,  so  as  to  destroy  its  elasticity,  and  then  winding  it  spirally  around  a 
pencil.  The  end  that  is  to  be  lighted  should  be  wound  with  cotton 
thread  and  dipj|ied  in  melted  wax.  Attach  the  other  end  to  a  wire  of 
sufficient  lengtb  to  admit  of  its  being  lowered  to  the  bottom  of  the  jar. 
Light  the  waxed  thread,  uncover  the  jar,  and  lower  the  spring  gradually 
to  the  bottom.  The  scintillations  are  very  brilliant,  and  the  globules 
that  drop  in  the  jar  may  cause  it  to  break,  unless  some  sand  be  previously 
placed  in  the  bottom. 
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Exp.  36.  The  effect  of  this  experiment  is  much  heightened  in  the  follow- 
ing manner : 

Obtain  a  stoppered  bell-glass  capable  of  holding  a  gallon ;  also  a  plain 
tall  cylindrical-glass  of  the  same  or  greater  diameter  than  the  bell-glass.  A 
tin  plate  with  half-inch  holes  near  the  middle  is  also  needed.  Fill  the  cylin- 
drical-glass quite  full  of  water  and  place  the  plate  on  top.  Upon  the  plate 
set  the  bell-jar  filled  with  oxygen.  It  is  better  that  the  plate  should  so  set 
into  the  cylindrical-glass  that  the  bell-jar  shall  set  in  a  slight  depth  of  water. 
Bum  the  spring  as  directed  above,  and  the  burning  globules  will  fall  through 
the  water  below,  still  glowing. 

Exp,  yj.  Fasten  a  bit  of  charcoal  to  a  wire,  light  and  lower  it  into  a 
jar  of  oxygen.  It  will  glow  brightly.  A  piece  of  coal  made  from  bark 
is  the  best  for  this  experiment     The  result  is  carbonic  acid  gas. 

For  burning  sulphur  or  phosphorus  in  oxygen,  some  kind  of  a  spoon- 
shaped  holder  is  necessary.  The  deflagrating-spoon,  made  for  this  pur- 
pose, is  a  little  brass  bowl  holding  about  as  much  as  a  teaspoon,  and 
furnished  with  a  long  wire  handle  running  up  from  the  side. 

A  good  substitute  may  be  prepared  from  a  strip  of  copper  about  an  inch 
wide ;  the  end  being  bent  and  slightly  hollowed  to  receive  the  material. 
A  piece  of  chalk  may  be  scooped  out  and  fastened  to  a  bit  of  wire  so  as 
to  answer  the  same  purpose ;  or,  better  still,  a  deep  cavity  may  be  cut  in 
a  piece  of  cork,  and  then  nearly  filled  with  powdered  chalk.  The  cork 
is  of  course  easily  made  fast  to  a  wire  handle. 

Exp,  38.  Place  a  piece  of  sulphur  in  the  spoon,  ignite  it  and  lower  it 
slowly  into  a  jar  of  oxygen.  It  bums  with  a  vivid  blue  flame.  The 
experiment  is  performed  with  the  best  effect  in  a  darkened  room. 

Exp,  39.  Prepare  a  piece  of  phosphoms  in  accordance  with  the  capa- 
city of  the  jar  of  oxygen.  A  piece  of  phosphoms  as  lai^e  as  a  marble  is 
sufficient  for  a  two-gallon  jar.  If  the  jar  holds  but  a  pint  of  the  gas,  a 
bit  of  phosphoms  as  large  as  an  ordinary  bean  is  enough. 

Great  care  must  be  observed  in  cutting  and  handling  the  phosphoms. 
Cut  it  only  under  water,  but  dry  it  carefully  by  pressing  gently  in  soft 
paper  before  burning  it  in  the  jar,  otherwise  steam  will  be  formed  and 
the  phosphoms  thrown  out  of  the  spoon.         ^ 

Dry  the  spoon  carefully ;  put  in  the  phos- 
phoms; ignite  by  touching  it  with  a  hot 
wire,  and  lower  it  very  slowly  into  the  jar 
of  oxygen.  It  bums  with  a  dazzling  light 
The  young  experimenter  is  liable  to  let  the 
burning  mass  touch  the  side  of  the  jar. 

The  holding-wire  of  the  deflagrating- 
spoon  should  be  bent  near  the  top,  so  that 
the  experimenter's  hand  shall  not  come  directly  over  the  mouth  of  the  jar. 
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The  breakage  of  the  jar  is  a  very  common  occurrence  in  the  phosphoms 
experiment.  This  the  lecturer  must  be  prepared  for,  and  must  guard 
particularly  against  starting  back  or  taking  out  the  defiagrating-spoon  in 
a  hasty  manner,  and  thereby  throwing  the  burning  phosphorus  about  the 
room.  If  the  jar  breaks  while  the  phosphorus  is  burning  vigorously,  set 
the  spoon  down  in  the  fragment  of  the  jar  and  let  it  burn  out  Even  if 
it  be  on  a  table,  and  the  burning  phosphorus  fall  on  it,  the  table  will  be 
only  slightly  charred. 

It  is  well  to  have  a  rude  table  upon  which  experiments  can  be  performed 
freely  without  danger  of  defacing  it  by  acids  or  heat. 

When  large  quantities  of  oxygen  are  desired,  a  common  cast-iron  teakettle 
makes  a  good  generator.  The  cover  should  be  fastened  down  by  wedges 
under  the  handle,  and  clay  should  be  used  to  aid  in  making  the  cover-joint 
tight  The  gas  is  delivered  through  the  spout,  and  a  pretty  large  connect- 
ing-tube is  required.  Many  experienced  lecturers  on  Chemistry  prefer  this 
apparently  rude  generator  to  the  more  costly  copper  flask. 
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READINGS,  declamations,  pantomimes,  simple  games,  acting  and 
rehearsals,  are  all  innocent  amusements,  and  can  be  enjoyed  at 
home  with  far  less  expense  than  to  go  abroad  for  them.  This  couise 
will  give  you  the  love  and  confidence  of  your  children,  which  you  must 
have  to  serve  them  well,  and  to  make  them  feel  that  home  is  the  best  place 
in  the  world.  It  is  the  course  that  will  save  your  sons  from  the  haunts 
of  vile  companions,  and  your  daughters  from  being  enticed,  through  the 
hope  of  pleasure,  into  rude  and  forbidden  ways.  For  your  children  will 
seek  pleasing  associates ;  if  they  can't  have  them  at  home  they  will  abroad. 
Your  young  folks  will  have  fun  and  frolic,  and  if  you  make  them  leave  it 
outside  of  your  dwelling,  they  will  go  out  to  find  it  and  enjoy  it.  Home, 
then,  is  the  safest  and  most  profitable  place  for  amusements.  Here  bring 
your  music,  your  gambols,  and  carols ;  here  let  the  merry  voices  ring  in 
social  merriment,  while  you,  if  you  have  cares  and  sorrows  to  weigh  down 
your  heart  during  the  day,  lay  them  apart  from  yourself  for  the  time,  and 
put  on  a  glad  spirit  and  live  over  again  your  gay  and  happy  hours.  It's 
no  use  to  carry  a  sad  face  always,  and  it  is  not  right  to  cloud  the  sun- 
shine of  the  young  heart ;  it  should  have  its  spring-time  and  harvest  A 
child  without  a  childhood,  a  youth  without  youth,  is  a  sad  picture  for  the 
world  to  look  upon. — Liberal  ChrUlian. 
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EDUCATION  AND  CLIQUE. 

TO  bring  out  the  man  in  the  fulness  of  conscious  and  active  life,  and 
to  instract  him  how  to  work  for  the  highest  good  of  the  many, 
ought  to  ^e  the  object  and  the  result  of  the  processes  of  the  schools. 
With  some  schools  this  is  the  object  and  the  result.  These  schools 
graduate  men  who  see  the  truth  and  are  not  afraid  to  speak  it, 
who  sift  a  matter  to  the  wheat  which  it  contains,  and  point  at  the 
chaff  and  call  it  chaff ;  who  look  for  principles  in  the  products  of  the 
world's  many  minds,  and,  finding  none  in  some  of  the  products,  speak 
out,  indifferent  to  the  producers'  good  or  ill  will,  and  tell  the  world  that 
they  find  in  such  and  such  products  no  principles :  men  who  are  not 
silenced  by  cliques  or  ordained  by  them  to  speak  the  tenets  of  the  cliques, 
but,  being  truly  educated,  speak  and  act  out  of  the  law  of  their  own 
consciousness ; — ^yet  it  is  a  fact  that  most  schools  do  not  graduate  such 
men  ;  but,  rather,  men  who  in  their  utterance  and  their  acts  are  directed 
and  controlled  by  policy.  These  schools  teach  men  tenets ;  and  when 
the  student  utters  an  independent  idea,  an  opinion  that  is  not  in  the 
summary  of  clique  opinion,  or  that  stands  opposed  to  such  summary, 
the  preceptor  seeks  to  train  him  out  of  the  "notion,"  and  to  bring  him 
to  the  beaten  track  which  the  many  of  his  associates  \valk  in  easily  and  as 
a  matter  of  course.     Business  is  the  leading  idea,  not  truth.     ''Sustain 

.  the  clique,"  is  the  motto ;  not,  " Speak  out  and  act  out  your  manhood." 

Under  the  guidance  of  this  motto  and  under  the  control  of  views 

inherited  ^y  one  generation  from  another,  the  taught  man  teaches  the 

people  and  propagates  clique  tenets ;  keeps  the  people  very  much  sepa- 

' rated  in  cliques;  keeps  them  under  the  bondage  of  prejudice;  restricts 
the  growth  of  their  consciousness ;  dwarfs  them.  What  narrow  natures 
are  to  be  met  with  in  places  low  and  high  !     With  what  bowing  down  is 
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wealth  greeted  !  What  conceited  indifference,  or  patronage,  or  disdain,  or 
grimace  does  the  truth  encounter !  What  liliU  men  and  women  are  to  be 
met  with  at  every  turn  !  They  seem  great  in  their  cliques.  They  think 
themselves  great  in  the  world.  They  are  the  embodiment  of  prejudice 
and  bigotry,  and  think  themselves  the  predestinate  teachers  of  the  world's 
true  teachers. 

In  this  age  of  schools  something  is  wrong  with  the  schools.  There  is 
in  them  a  death-producing  element ;  a  principle  that  tends  to  thwart  that 
end  for  which  they  are  established.  The  wrong  consists,  to  repeat,  in 
the  absence  of  effort,  beyond  certain  bounds,  to  bring  out  the  man  /  in  a 
persistence  of  effort  to  repress  anything,  even  the  mind  itself,  that  opposes 
or  does  not  foster  this  or  that  clique — "  Ring,"  we  might  rather  have  said  ; 
and  might  have  used  the  word  in  its  worse  sense. 

To  go  on  well,  policy  must  be  dropped.  Outspeaking  must  be  en- 
dured and  encouraged  land  taught  Thinkers,  not  automatons,  must 
occupy  the  teachers'  chairs  and  be  graduated  from  the  schools.  And 
clique  must  be  made  to  disappear  from  the  face  of  the  earth. 


A    WANT. 

THERE  is  need  of  a  good  practical  treatise  on  School-Architecture. 
Millions  of  dollars  are  expended  annually  for  the  building  and 
repairing  of  school-houses ;  yet  the  planning  of  the  majority  of  these 
structures  is  committed  to  local  Boards  or  common  house-carpenteis, 
whose  knowledge  of  the  requirements  of  a  school-room  is  of  barest  and 
vaguest  character.  Even  in  the  cities,  where  more  pretentious  architects 
are  employed,  structures  fit  for  the  reception  of  large  bodies  of  diildren 
are  the  exceptions,  not  the  rule.  One  could  number  on  his  fingers  the 
school-houses  which  do  not  display  in  their  plan  an  unpardonable  igno- 
rance or  disregard  of  the  conditions  of  healthful  school-life. 

In  the  single  item  of  ventilation  sins  of  omission  and  commission  are 
numerous  enough  in  our  school-buildings,  to  prove  the  most  urgent  need 
of  a  more  general  understanding  of  the  principles  that  should  be  r^^aided 
in  planning  even  the  simplest  log  school-house  in  the  woods,  or  adobe 
structure  on  the  plains. 
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On  the  score  of  economy,  the  need  of  such  a  work  is  equally  great 
Thousands  of  well-meaning  builders  are  wasting  the  public  money  on 
structures  that  would  seem  to  be  planned  purposely  to  defeat  the  teachers' 
efforts  for  pleasant  and  profitable  school-management  Traditional  blun- 
ders are  blindly  followed,  or  ill-advised  improvements  attempted,  simply 
because  no  competent  person  has  thought  the  matter  worthy  of  sufficient 
consideration  to  reduce  to  a  system  the  principles  of  school-architecture 
that  have  been  developed  during  the  past  half  century.  The  books  we 
have  on  this  subject,  never  remarkably  valuable,  are  now  hopelessly  out 
of  date,  and  useful  chiefly  as  models  of  what  should  be  avoided  in  making 
a  new  one. 

The  new  book  should  aim  not  merely  to  aid  the  professional  builder, 
but  to  teach  the  public  generally,  and  school-officers  in  particular,  what 
principles  should  be  observed,  and  what  facts  taken  into  account,  in  the 
construction  of  school-houses  of  every  grade ;  and  these  principles  should 
be  variously  exemplified  by  a  great  variety  of  plans  and  estimates,  to  suit 
the  varying  conditions  of  a  continent — the  frontier  settlement,  the  growing 
village,  the  crowded  city.     Who  will  undertake  the  work  ? 


♦-^ 


PERSONAL  AND  EXPLANATORY, 

A  PUBLISHER  is  rather  to  be  commiserated  than  blamed  when 
misled  to  undertake  the  publication  of  an  unworthy  book — pro- 
vided, of  course,  that  the  purpose  of  the  book  is  ostensibly  good.  He  is 
generally  a  business  man,  not  a  critic,  and  cannot  be  expected  to  be  a 
judge  of  the  literary  merit  or  demerit  of  everything  he  is  asked  to  publish. 
Professional  reviewers,  orv  the  contrary,  are  expected  to  be  judges.  For 
them,  to  praise  where  censure  is  deserved  is  criminal,  and '  doubly  crimi- 
nal when  the  bad  book  praised  is  a  school-book  ;  for  if  there  is  any  place 
in  which  charlatanry  should  receive  least  encouragement  it  is  the  school- 
room. 

It  is  no  uncommon  thing,  more's  the  pity,  for  an  incompetent  man 
to  write  a  book  and  to  have  it  published  ;  and  for  the  book,  when  pub- 
lished, to  be  roundly  praised.  But  it  is  an  uncommon  thing,  for  so 
arrant  a  pretender  as  Mr.  Worman  appears  to  be,  to  set  up  as  a  teacher 
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of  language  on  so  pretentious  a  scale,  and  by  sheer  assertion  to  com- 
mand so  much  attention  and  praise,  and  that,  in  so  many  cases,  from  jour- 
nals laying  claim  to  the  highest  critical  ability.  It  rarely  fiills  to  a  reviewer 
to  expose  so  rank  a  piece  of  charlatanr)'. 

One  would  think  that  the  exposure  would  be  sufficiently  humiliating  to 
those  teachers  and  college  professors  who  have  "adopted"  the  work,  and 
in  company  with  wise  reviewers  have  rushed  to  print  with  their  elaborate 
commendations  of  this  masterpiece  of  bad  book-making,  to  cause  them  to 
be  less  hasty  and  more  critical  another  time.  If  this  result  is  attained, 
we  ar%  sure  that  the  readers  of  the  Monthly  will  not  begrudge  the  space 
that  we  have  devoted  to  **Worman's  Complete  German  Grammar." 


EDUCATIONAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

WISCONSIN. —The  Superintendent's  report  for  1868  is  quite  en- 
couraging. In.  every  particular  there  appears  to  have  been  a 
slight  gain  on  the  record  of  the  preceding  year ;  though  in  no 
instance  is  the  increase  greater  than  would  naturally  result  from  the  gen- 
eral growth  and  progress  of  the  State.  The  legal  school  population  (all 
over  four  and  under  twenty  years  of  age),  was  about  387,000.  The  num- 
ber of  actual  **  school  age"  was  of  course  considerably  less,  probably  not 
more  than  275,000.  For  these  the  State  provided  4,646  school-houses, 
with  accommodation  for  271,000  pupils.  The  number  of  school  age 
reported  as  attended  public  school  some  part  of  the  year  was  246,000,  of 
all  ages  249,000;  nearly  15,000  more  attended  private  schoote.  The 
attendance  at  academies,  colleges,  benevolent  institutions,  etc.,  make  the 
entire  school-going  population  over  268,000.  The  average  duration  of 
the  schools  was  14 1^  days,  and  the  average  attendance  of  pupils  75  days. 
Eight  thousand  five  hundred  and  sixty-six  different  teachers  were  em- 
ployed during  the  year,  five  thousand  two  hundred  and  sixty-seven  being 
required  constantly.  How  many  of  these  teachers  were  men  and  how 
many  women,  is  not  stated.  The  average  monthly  wages  of  male  teachers 
was  $42.92  ;  of  female  teachers  $27.18.  Of  the  4,646  school-houses, 
but  984  are  on  sites  **well  enclosed."  The  sites  of  3,615  contain  less 
than  one  acre  each  ;  and  1,255  are  without  outhouses  in  good  condition* 
The  total  valuation  of  the  school-houses  and  sites  is  nearly  $3,ooo,ooa 
The  aggregate  expenditure  for  school  purposes,  during  the  year,  was  . 
$1,791,940, — or  $4.64  for  each  person  reported  between  4  and  20  }'ears 
of  age,  and  $7.19  for  each  pupil  registered.  The  amount  expended  for 
tuition,  for  each  pupil  registered,  was  $4. 1 8. 

NEVADA. — The  fourth  annual  report  of  the  State  Superintendent  ' 
shows  that,  in  spite  of  the  disad\'antages  incident  to  the  settlement  of  a 
mineral  country,  public  schools  mainly  free  have  been  established  In 
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every  populous  district,  and  during  the  past  two  years  have  been  taughi 
for  a  greater  average  nuniber  of  months  (with  perhaps  one  or  two  excep- 
tions), at  a  greater  expense  per  census-child,  by  teachers  employed  at  n 
larger  average  salary,  than  elsewhere  in  the  United  States.  The  numbei 
of  schools  and  scholars  reported,  the  Superintendent  says,  would  hardly 
justify  any  formal  presentation  of  statistics  or  discussion  of  plans,  but  fo; 
the  relation  whk:h  the  school  system  sustains  to  the  future  of  the  State, 
rendering  a  present  examination  of  its  condition  of  no  little  moment. 
These  returns  are  exhibitive  of  the  character  and  working  of  initial  meas- 
ures, which  now,  better  than  at  any  later  period,  may  be  improved  and 
adapted  for  higher  usefulness.  They  are  prophetic  also,  and  helpful  of 
prosperity.  Wherein  they  reveal  any  excellence  of  method  and  liberality 
of  provision,  any  profusion  of  appliance  for  the  education  of  children, 
they  invite  population  and  improve  the  prospect  of  the  State.  **Nor  are 
they  void  of  pleasing  testimony.  Comparison  of  them  with  returns  of 
other  States  establishes  that  in  respect  to  system,  provision,  and  facilities 
for  popular  education  in  elementary  branches,  Nevada  is  superior  to 
many,  and  inferior  to  but  few  ^States  of  the  Union."  To  say  the  least, 
Nevada  promises  well ;  and  considered  as  promises,  the  following  statis- 
tics are  not  devoid  of  interest.  The  number  of  children  in  the  State  last 
j-ear,  between  6  and  18  years  of  age,  was  3,293,  an  increase  of  512  ; 
under  6  years  of  age,  2,503,  an  increase  of  440  ;  attending  public  school, 
1,661  ;  pri\'ate  school,  496;  not  attending  school,  642.  The  State  has 
26  school-districts,  with  39  schools  ;  25  school-houses  are  owned  by  the 
State,  and  8  are  rented.  Of  the  twenty-five,  18  are  built  of  wood.  2  of 
adobe,  2  of  brick,  and  2  of  stone.  The  character  of  the  twenty-fifth  is 
not  reported.  Four  school-houses  were  erected  during  the  year :  two 
were  pronounced  a  disgrace  to  the  State  ;  eleven  need  to  be  remodelled- 
and  enlarged  ;  twelve  are  neai,  commodious,  and  subsianiial.  How  many 
States  can  say  the  last  of  half  their  school-houses  ?  The  total  valuation 
of  school-houses  and  furniture  was  ^39,331,  an  increase  of  over  fifty 
per  cent.  Forty-four  teachers  were  employed,  twelve  of  whom  were  men. 
The  average  monthly  wages  paid  to  male  teachers  was  $1 57.41  ;  to  female 
teachers  $107.28 ;  that  is,  more  than  the  average  jr^^r/j^  salaries  paid  in 
some  of  the  Eastern  States.  The  Superintendent  speaks  favorably  of  the 
educational  ability  of  the  teachers.*  Twenty-one  schools  were  maintained 
nine  months  and  over ;  fourteen  schools  six  months  and  over ;  six  schools 
less  than  six  months  ,•  the  average  time  being  7. 28  months.  In  1867  the 
period  was  7. 98  months.  The  aggregate  cost  of  the  schools  was  $72,430 ; 
of  which  $48,324  was  paid  to  teachers. 

• 

MEXICO. — The  Mexican  Congress  has  decreed  the  following  basis 
for  the  improvement  of  the  schools.  First,  to  establish  ample  liberty  of 
teaching ;  second;  to  facilitate  and  propagate  as  much  as  possible  primary 
and  popular  instruction ;  third,  to  popularize  and  make  more  generally 
known  the  exact  and  natural  sciences  ;  fourth,  to  conserve  and  improve 
special  schools  for  secondary  instruction  \  fifth,  to  reform  the  school  of 
commerce,  in  order  that  it  may  also  sene  as  a  special  school  for  admin- 
istration ;  sixth,  to  arrange  that  the  necessary  expenses  shall  not  exceed 
the  sum  assigned  for  public  instruction  in  the  budget  of  disbursements. 
Congress  has  also  voted  the  appropriation  of  nationalized  church  property 
to  the  amouot  of  $50,000  to  the  Lancasterian  Society  for  the  improvement 
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of  schools.  The  State  of  Zacatecas  has  passed  a  law  which  provides  for 
the  establishment  of  schools  for  the  promotion  of  popular  education. 
The  law  requires  one  public  school  in  every  village  of  five  hundred 
inhabitants  ;  with  additional  schools  for  girls  in  the  larger  villages.  Pri- 
mary education  is  declared  essential,  and  made  compulsory.  The  latter 
provision  is  not  likely  to  be  enforced  ;  yet  the  passage  of  such  a  law  shows 
a  progressive  earnestness  very  rare  in  Mexico.  A  similar  feeling  is  awak- 
ening in  other  parts  of  the  country. 

JAMAICA. — One  of  the  fruits  of  an  improved  financial  condition  of 
the  colony,  is  the  devotion  of  ampler  means  to  the  sadly  neglected  work 
of  educating  the  people.  The  Government  has  just  proposed  to  increase 
largely  the  expenditure  for  education.  But  even  on  this  enlarged  scale 
the  expenditure  will  be  miserably  small,  and  totally  inadequate,  being  not 
more  than  ten  cents /^r  capita  for  the  whole  population.  There  is  prom- 
ise, however,  of  better  things.  Model  schools  on  the  industrial  system 
are  to  be  established  in  different  parts  of  the  island,  and  put  in  charge  of 
trained  teachers  sent  out  from  England.  Some  of  the  teachers  have 
already  arrived,  and  arrangements  are  in  progress  to  begin  the  work. 

ENGLAND. — Another  movement  for  the  extension  of  education  has 
been  organized  in  Birmingham.  Private  meetings  have  been  held,  the 
result  of  which  has  been  a  determination  to  form  a  ''National  Educa- 
tional League,"  the  object  being  the  establishment  of  a  system  which  shall 
secure  the  education  of  every  child  in  England  and  Wales.  The  follow- 
ing propositions  have  been  agreed  upon  :  * '  Local  authorities  sh^^ll  be 
compelled  by  law  to  see  that  sufficient  school  accommodation  is  provided 
for  every  child  in  each  district  The  cost  of  founding  and  maintaining 
such  schools  as  may  be  required  shall  be  provided  out  of  local  rates  sup- 
plemented by  government  grants.  AH  schools  aided  by  local  rates  shall 
be  under  the  management  of  local  authorities,  and  subject  to  government 
inspection.  All  schools  aided  by  government  rates  shall  be  unsectarian. 
To  all  schools  aided  by  government  rates,  admission  shall  be  free.  School 
accommodation  being  provided,  the  State  or  the  local  authorities  shall 
have  power  to  compel  the  attendance  of  all  children  of  suitable  age  not 
othenvise  receiving  education. "  The  co-operation  of  the  friends  of  edu- 
cation in  all  the  large  towns  of  the  kingdom  is  to  be  invited,  and  a  general 
meeting  called  for  the  arrangement  of  plans  to  carry  out  the  movement 
It  will  be  observed  that  the  projectors  of  the  **  League"  propose  to  begin 
their  self-appointed  work  right  end  foremost ;  sufficient  school  accommo- 
dation and  free  admission  preceding  compulsory  attendance. 

SPAIN. — Our  readers  are  aware  that  the  release  of  the  public  schools 
from  church  control  was  one  of  the  first  acts  of  the  revolutionary  party. 
The  first  conflict  under  the  new  regulation  occurred  recently  at  Pamplona. 
The  occasion  was  a  letter  from  the  Bishop  of  Pamplona,  expostulating 
with  the  master  of  the  normal  school  at  Navarra,  for  inculcating  "ideas 
contrary  to  the  doctrines  and  dogmas  of  the  Catholic  Church,"  and  asking 
for  all  the  assurances  which  in  so  delicate  a  matter  could  tranquillize  his 
prelatical  heart.  Instead  of  such  assurances  the  Bishpp  got  only  the  curt 
reply  ; — '*not  having  any  other  judge,  according  to  existing  legislation, 
than  my  own  conscience,  respecting  the  doctrine  which.  I  teach  in  my 
school,  and  your  excellency  not  having  any  legal  intervention  in  public 
instruction,  I  have  nothing  to  answer  to  your  official  communication." 
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CURRENT  PUBLICATIONS. 

• 

TO  correct  the  erroneous  views  popularly  entertained  in  this  country 
with  reference  to  the  Chinese,  as  the  first  step  toward  the  cultivation 
•  of  **that  mutual  respect  and  sympathy  which  ought  to  characterize 
two  great  nations  whose  interests  and  destinies  are  in  the  future  to  be  so 
closely  united,"  the  Rev.  John  L.  Nevius  has  prepared  a  general  descrif)- 
tion'  of  China  and  its  inhabitants,  its  civilization  and  form  of  government, 
its  religious  and  social  institutions,  its  intercourse  with  other  nations, 
and  its  present  condition  and  prospects.  The  material  of  the  work  was 
gathered  during  ten  years  of  missionary  labor,  which  brought  the  author 
into  &miliar  intercourse  with  all  classes  of  the  people,  in  many  different 
parts  of  the  empire.  The  book  is  crammed  with  information  concerning 
the  every-day  life  and  character  of  the  Chinese,  which,  though  sometimes 
a  little  dry  in  the  reading,  serves  in  the  end  to  give  perhaps  a  better  idea 
of  that  great  country  and  its  peculiar  people,  than  could  be  obtained  in 
any  other  way,  except  by  actual  and  prolonged  living  in  the  "  Middle  Flow- 
ery Kingdom."  Those  interested  in  the  religious  condition  and  wants 
of  the  Chinese,  and  the  character  and  results  of  the  labors  of  missionaries, 
will  find  the  book  exceedingly  interesting  and  instructive. 

It  is  a  characteristic  of  English  travellers,  that  they  are  apt  to  see  more 
with  their  ears  than  with  their  eyes.  What  they  **see"  depends  entirely 
wpoTi  the  company  they  keep.  Mr.  Dilke  is  an  example.  His  "record 
of  travel  in  following  England  round  the  world'"  is  less  a  record  of  things 
seen  than  of  things  heard.  The  untrustworthiness  of  his  eyes  is  some- 
thing comical,  at  least  when  employed  in  regions  we  are  familiar  with. 
But  his  ears  are  excellent,  and  he  made  good  use  of  them.  His  associa- 
tion was  mainly  with  the  social  and  political  leaders  of  the  countries  he 
visited  ;  and  being  a  man  of  liberal  views  and  generous  instincts,  he  seems 
to  have  caught  and  happily  expressed  the  spirit  of  the  **  dominant  race" 
under  the  most  widely  varying  circumstances.  We  have  seldom  read  a 
book  of  travel  with  greater  interest  His  account  of  New  Zealand  and 
Australia  we  found  particularly  interesting. 

Throughout  his  '*  Life  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,""  Mr.  Abbott  evinces  a 
firm  conviction  of  Christ's  divinity,  but  nowhere  thrusts  upon  the  reader 
a  discussion  of  any  of  the  doctrines  which  have  divided  the  orthodox 
churches.  In  reference  to  the  Sabbath  and  Temperance  questions,  he 
takes  a  somewhat  independent  position,  which  he  fortifies  with  strong 
arguments.  The  chief  worth  of  the  book  is  in  the  investigation  of  the 
Jewish  Government  and  the  condition  of  the  nations  at  the  beginning  of 
our  era,  and  in  the  geographical  descriptions. 

Mr.  Abbott  has  evidently  bestowed  much  care  upon  the  selection  of 
'material.  The  book  is  well  illustrated,  and  may  perhaps  gain  a  some- 
what more  than  ephemeral  popularity. 

'  China  and  the  Chinese.  By  the  Rev.  John  L.  Neviui.  With  a  Map  and  Illustra- 
tions.    New  York :  Harper  tc  Brothen. 

*  Greater  Britain :  a  Record  of  Travel  in  English  Speaking  Countries  during  1^66  and 
1867.     By  Charles  Wentworth  Dilke.     New  York :  Harper  &  Brothers. 

'  Jesus  of  Naaareth ;  his  Life  and  Teachings.  By  Lyman  Abbott.  New  York :  Har- 
per tc  Brothers.     Crown  8vo,  pp.  522.  $3.50. 
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Coming  just  at  the  time  when  there  was  a  general  demand  for  some- 
thing fuller  and  more  trustworthy  than  the  meagre  and  prejudiced 
accounts  of  our  new  Arctic  possessions,  given  by  corresf)ondents  and 
lobby-agents,  Mr.  Wh}'mper's  narrative  of  travel  and  adventure  in  Alaska' 
has  proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  timely  and  readable  books  of  the  sea^ 
son.  Attached  as  artist  to  the  expedition  sent  out  to  survey  a  route  for 
the  projected  Russian  American  Telegraph,  Mr.  Whymper  became  ac- 
quainted with  a  considerable  portion  of  the  territory,  much  of  which  had 
never  before  been  explored.  The  story  of  his  travel  is  pleasantly  told, 
and,  as  might  have  been  expected  from  his  profession,  admirably  illus- 
trated. The  book  is  full  of  information  concerning  the  character,  climate, 
resources,  and  inhabitants  of  Alaska,  and,  on  the  whole,  gives  a  much 
better  opinion  of  the  country  than  its  latitude  would  give  reason  to  anti- 
cipate.    The  publishers'  work  has  been  excellently  well  done. 

We  have  but  little  regard  for  the  dreary  compilations  that  sen^e  as 
elementary  text-books  of  science.  As  a  rule  they  are  bald,  dry,  inaccu- 
rate, and  unprofitable.  The  committing  to  memory  of  a  dozen  of  them 
would  give  a  pupil  less  information,  and  awaken  a  far  less  lively  interest 
in  natural  phetiomena  (if  it  did  not  destroy  such  interest  altogether),  than 
a  single  reading  of  **  Wonders  of  Optics,"  "Thunder  and  Lightning,"  or 
**  Wonders  of  Heat,"*  which  a  wide-awake  boy  would  accomplish  in  a  few 
evenings.  These  are  no  dry  compends  of  the  laws  and  theories  of  nat- 
ural science,  unintelligible  to  children ;  but  stores  of  most  entertaining 
descriptions  and  explanations  of  the  marvels  of  nature,  science,  and  art 
We  know  of  no  books  better  suited  to  amuse  and  instruct  the  young,  or 
to  create  in  them  habits  of  observation  and  a  taste  for  scientific  studies. 
We  should  like  to  see  them  in  every  school  and  family  library. 

The  third  volume  of  Qiase  and  Stuart's  Classical  Series"  is,  like  its 
predecessors,  correct,  scholarly,  and  attractive.  The  orations  are  four- 
teen in  number, — a  richer  selection  than  usually  found  in  text-books. 
The  plan  given  of  the  Roman  Forum  is  a  valuable  addition. 


J.  W.  8chennerhorn  &  Co.:   Library  op  Education.    Vol.  IT.     Lockk.— Milton.  -SSmo, 

fiap«r,  IGO  pPm  90  centt;.— Moral  Culturc  or  InrANCT,  anb  Kinderoartkn  Quids.  Btj  Mat. 
luRACE  Mann  and  Elisabeth  P.  Peabodt.    I<evit<ed  Edition.    12mo,  $1.35. 

Harper  &  Brotbent:  The  Poetical  Works  op  C.  O.  Ualpinie  (Miles  O'ReiUy).  8vo«  clotli, 
$2.50.— Her  Majestt^s  Tower.  By  W.  Hepwortu  Dixon.  l2mo,  doth,  U)  ceutn.— PRS-Uit- 
TOR1C  Nations.  By  John  D.  Baldwin,  A.  M.  12mo,  cloth.— My  Recollections  op  Lord  Bt- 
BUN.    By  the  Countess  op  Guicciou.    12mo,  cloth. 

C.  Scnbncr  &  Co. :  Chips  prom  a  German  Work-Shop.  By  Max  Muller.  3  vols.,  crown 
8vo.  $5. 

Lerpoldt  &  Holt :  Biographical  Sketches.    By  IIarrikt  Martineau.    8to,  cloth,  pp.  498. 

Fields,  Osgood  &  Co. :  The  Brawnville  Papers.    Bv  Moses  Coit  Tyler.    12mo,  $1.60. 

M.  W.  l>odd :  Beporb  the  Thiwne  :  or  Daily  Devotions  for  a  Child. 

S.  R.  Wells :  How  TO  Read  Character.  A  new  Illastrated  Handbook  or  Phrenolonr  and 
Phvsiognoray.  limo.  cloth,  $1.23.— Mexory's  Tribute  to  the  Lipe,  Character,  and  work 
OP  THE  Rkt.  Tuos.  H.  Stockton.    By  Alexander  Clark,    pp.  65. 


*  A  ^larrativc  of  Travel  and  Adventure  in  the  Territory  of  Alaska.  By  Frederick 
Whymper.     New  York  :  Harper  tc  Brothers.     Crown  8vo,  $1.50. 

"  The  niustrated  Library  of  Wonders:  (l.)  The  Wonders  of  Optics.  By  F.  Marion. 
70  engravings  and  colored  frontispiece. — (1^  Thunder  and  Lightning.  By  W.  D.  Fon- 
vielle.  39  engravings. — (3.)  Wonders  of  Heat.  By  Achille  Cazin.  90  illiutratioiu  and 
colored  frontispiece.     i2mo,  cloth,  $1.50  a  vol.     New  York:  Charles  Scribner  tc  Co. 

*  Select  Orations  of  Marcus  Tullius  Cicero,  with  Explanatory  Notes.  By  George  Stuirt, 
A.  M.     Philadelphia  :  Eldredge  5c  Brother. 
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TECHNICAL  EDUCATION  IN  EUROPE. 

I. — Sweden. 

IN  the  summer  of  1867,  Lord  Stanley,  on  behalf  of  the  British  Schools 
Enquiry  Commission,  addressed  a  circular  to  Her  Britannic  Majes- 
ty's Ministers  abroad,  calling  for  information  relative  to  Technical  or 
Industrial  Education  in  foreigfn  countries. 

The  circular  indicated  with  great  minuteness  the  points  upon  which 
the  Commission  desired  to  obtain  information ;  and  the  replies  returned 
were  correspondingly  precise  and  thorough,  so  far  as  the  required  statis- 
tics were  obtainable.  The  circular  and  the  replies  were  printed  a  short 
time  ago  in  a  sp>ecial  blue-book  of  some  five  hundred  and  fifty  large  octavo 
pages,  replete  with  the  latest  information  that  could  be  gathered  in  regard 
to  the  number,  organization,  character,  and  objects  of  the  technical  schools 
of  the  world :  the  world  in  this  case  meaning  Europe,  there  being  no 
technical  schools  in  the  United  States  known  to  our  efficient  Department 
of  Education  at  Washington. 

From  the  materials  collected  by  Her  Majesty's  representatives,  we  pro- 
pose to  compile  a  series  of  papers  on  the  state  of  Technical  Education  in 
Europe,  which  we  trust  will  prove  not  only  of  interest  to  our  readers,  but 
serviceable  in  arousing  a  more  general  interest  in  this,  with  us,  much 
neglected  department  of  education.  The  need  of  such  an  awakening 
may  be  indirectly  estimated  from  the  humiliating  fact,  that  while  the  tech- 
nical schools  of  litde  Switzerland  afford  material  for  some  fifly  pages  of 
the  volume  under  review,  as  many  lines  suffice  for  the  United  States. 
Indeed,  fifty  words  are  sufficient  to  express  all  that  is  directly  said  of  tech- 
nical education  in  this  country ;  and  they  serve  only  to  show  that  we 
have  nothing  of  the  kind  \.orth  mentioning. 

Application  for  the  desired  statistics  seems  to  have  been  made  to  Mr. 

rSatcTed  neeordliiK;  to  Aet  of  CoDKreti,  In  the  rear  1888,  by  J.  W.  8cherm«rhorn  k  Co.,  in  th«  Clerk*!  Ofiee 
el  the  IMelviei  Coort  ^f  the  United  ^atee  for  the  Sontbera  Dietriet  of  New  York.] 
v.  B.    nie  Free*  ere  al  libertj  to  oopj,  prorided  credit  ie  girea  to  Th*  Amtrioom  EdumtUmaX  MomMi/. 
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Barnard,  as  the  head  of  the  Department  of  Education  and  the  natioo's 
accredited  representative  in  educational  matters  ;  and  after  such  delay  as 
befitted  so  important  a  matter,  a  half-page  letter  was  returned  in  rqriy, 
containing  some  irrelevant  matter  about  what  Mr.  Barnard  was  doing,  or 
intending  to  do,  the  inevitable  palaver  about  **the  universal  elementary 
education  secured  through  public  schools,"  a  promise  to  give  soon  "our 
experience,  such  as  it  is,"  and  the  extremely  modest  remark  that  "we 
have  but  little  to  show  in  the  way  of  oi^ganization  of  instruction  in  this 
department  of  education. " 

This  edifying  communication  was  duly  fon^*arded  to  Lord  Stanley, 
with  the  sarcastic  comment — "Although  the  subject  is  one  to  which  the 
attention  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  in  this  country  is  specially 
directed,  there  do  not  appear  to  exist  at  present  any  schools  exclusively 
devoted  to  such  branches  of  education."  And  so  we  stand  before  the 
world  in  regard  to  Technical  Schools !  Who  says  we  are  not  a  /ro^/jro/ peo- 
ple, or  questions  the  eflficiency  of  our  National  Department  of  Education? 

For  convenience,  we  will  begin  our  review  of  European  technical 
schools  with  those  of  Sweden. 

The  technical  or  industrial  instruction  afforded  by  the  schools  of  Swe- 
den aims  in  every  case  at  imparting  either  the  theoretical  and  practical 
elementary  knowledge,  or  the  scientific  culture,  reqfuired  for  the  perform- 
ance of  the  various  trades.  There  are  schools  for  the  promotion  of  tech- 
nical knowledge  in  general,  and  other  special  schools  of  mines,  ship- 
building, etc  The  former  class  comprises :  a.  The  technical  Sunday 
schools  and  night  schools;  b.  The  technical  elementary  sch&ols,  the 
Polytechnic  School  in  Stockholm,  and  the  Polytechnic  Unions  School  in 
Gothenburg ;  c.  The  Technical  Institution  in  Stockholm,  and  Chalmers' 
Polytechnic  School  in  Gothenburg.  The  second  class  comprises  ;  a.  The 
Elementary  Mining  School  in  Filipstad,  and  the  School  of  Mines  in 
Falun  (which  latter  is  hereafter  to  be  united  with  the  Technological  In- 
stitution) ;  and  b.  The  School  of  Naval  Architecture  in  Carlscrona.  Each 
of  the  schools  named  is  complete  in  itself,  but  some  of  them  are  at  the 
same  time  meant  to  be  preparatory  institutions  for  such  pupils  as  desire 
to  enter  some  one  of  the  higher  educational  establishments.  Thus  the 
Sunday  schools  and  night  schools  constitute  preparatory  schools  for  the 
technical  elementary  schools,  which  in  their  turn  prepare  pupils  for  the 
Technological  Institution,  or  for  the  Chalmers'  Polytechnic  School,  which 
holds  about  the  same  rank. 

Although  several  of  the  schools  named  are  more  or  less  connected  with 
special  trades — inasmuch  as  persons  who  have  already  joined  a  trade  are 
in  preference  accepted  as  pupils  as  well  in  the  Sunday  schools  and  night 
schools  as  in  the  Polytechnic  School  in  Stockholm  and  the  Polytechnic 
Unions  School  in  Gothenburg — the  schools  of  mines  and  the  school  of. 
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ahip-buiMiog  are  nevertheless  the  only  institutions  which  are  directly  con- 
nected with  ai^f  special  branch  of  industry.  The  pupils  in  these  institu- 
tions are  taught  not  only  the  theoretical  but  also  the  practical  part  of  the 
business :  those  of  the  schools  of  mines  by  taking  part  in  the  various 
works  carried  on  in  the  mines,  smelting  establishments,  etc. ,  and  those 
in  the  school  of  naval  architecture  by  working  in  the  dockyards.  All 
classes  of  persons  connected  with  industry,  be  they  masters,  journeymen, 
or  mere  laborers,  are,  as  a  general  rule,  admitted  into  the  schools  referred 
to,  but  the  Sunday  schools  and  night  schools  are  more  especially  suited 
for  working  mechanics,  while  the  technical  elementary  schools  are  adapted 
for  those  who  may  desire  to  acquire  greater  insight  into  the  various  sub- 
jects connected  with  their  trades,  so  that  to  their  practical  proficiency  they 
may  join  such  general  knowledge  as  will  enable  them  to  fill  the  ()osition 
of  foremen,  managers,  etc.  The  Technological  Institution  and  Chal- 
mers' Polytechnic  School  are  intended  for  persons  desiring  to  obtain  the 
scientific  education  required  for  technical  pursuits.  The  schools  of  mines 
are  intended  to  educate  able  mining  engineers,  mining  mechanics,  and 
managers  of  ironworks  ;  while  the  principal  object  of  the  school  of  naval 
architecture  is  to  provide  good  shipbuilders  and  competent  workmasters 
for  the  dockyards.  The  rest  of  the  schools  that  have  been  referred  to, 
viz.,  the  Polytechnic  School  in  Stockholm,  and  the  Polytechnic  Unions 
School  in  Gothenburg,  combine  the  objects  of  Sunday  and  night  schools, 
and  technical  elementary  schools. 

The  Sunday  schools  and  night  schools  are,  as  a  general  rule,  supported 
by  the  commune  to  which  they  belong,  without  any  contribution  from 
the  funds  of  the  State ;  but  an  exception  is  formed  by  the  Sunday  and 
evening  schools  in  Eskilstuna,  which  have  been  principally  instituted  with 
a  view  to  encourage  the  iron  and  steel  manufactures  of  the  town,  and 
which  enjoy  a  Government  subsidy  of  5,000  rix  dollars  annually.  The 
Polytechnic  Unions  School  in  Gothenburg  is  maintained  by  the  com- 
mune, and  by  private  contributions.  The  technical  elementary  schools 
enjoy  Government  grants  for  the  salaries  of  the  teachers,  the  purchase  of 
instruments,  and  other  expenses  connected  with  the  instruction,  but  the 
commune  must  defray  the  cost  of  the  building  and  of  the  internal  arrange- 
ments of  the  school.  The  present  amount  of  the  Government  grant  is 
12,000  rix  dollars  annually  for  each  of  these  schools.  The  Polytechnic 
School  in  Stockholm,  the  building  for  which  was  erected  partly  at  the 
expense  of  the  commune  and  partly  at  the  public  expense,  has  just  ob- 
tained a  Government  grant  of  79,000  rix  dollars;  added  to  which,  the 
school  enjoys  contributions  from  the  commune,  and  from  the  Swedish 
Industrial  Union,  and  frequently  has  legacies  left  to  it  by  private  persons. 
The  Technological  Institution  is  maintained  entirely  by  the  State,  the 
amoont  expended  on  it  being  at  present  55, 500  rix  dollars  yearly.    Chal- 
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mers'  Polytechnic  School  is  founded  and  chiefly  supported  by  means 
provided  by  a  private  individual,  but  enjoys  also  a  Government  grant 
amounting  at  present  to  21,000  rix  dollars.  The  School  of  Naval  Archi- 
tecture is  supported  by  the  State,  the  present  annual  grant  being  7, coo  rix 
dollars.  The  School  of  Mines  in  Falun  is  supported  partly  by  the  State, 
partly  by  the  Mining  Association ;  the  annual  public  grant  is  9,700  rix 
dollars.  The  Elementary  Mining  School  in  Filipstad  is  entirely  main- 
tained by  the  Mining  Association. 

The  number  of  pupils  in  the  school  term  1 865-1 866  was  :  a.  In  the 
Sunday  and  night  schools  in  Narkoeping,  Malmoe,  Oerebro,  Boras,  and 
Eskilstuna  (the  only  ones  regarding  which  official  reports  are  furnished), 
633.  b.  In  the  technical  elementar}'  schools  192.  c.  In  the  Polytechnic 
School  in  Stockholm  1,346,  of  which  856  were  male,  and  490  female 
scholars,  d.  In  the  Technological  Institution  100.  e.  In  the  Pol}'tech- 
nic  Unions  School  in  Gothenburg  300.  /.  In  Chalmers'  Polytechnic 
School  107.  g.  In  the  School  of  Mines  in  Falun  20.  h,  In*the  Ele- 
mentary Mining  School  in  Filipstad  20.  i.  In  the  School  of  Naval 
Architecture  25.     Total  number  reported  2,743. 

The  instruction  given  in  the  above-named  schools  (which  are  all  day- 
schools),  is  either  entirely,  or  in  a  great  measure,  gratuitous.  In  all  the 
technical  elementary  schools  the  pupil  pays  a  small  entrance  fee  of  4  rix 
dollars  50  oere,  or  at  the  highest  10  rix  dollars ;  and,  in  two  of  these 
schools,  as  well  as  in  the  Polytechnic  School  in  Stockholm,  and  the  Ele- 
mentary Mining  School  in  Filipstad,  a  further  contribution  of  18  rix 
dollars  75  oere  for  one  term,  in  the  technical  elementary  schools,  of  50 
oere  a  month  in  the  Polytechnic  School,  and  of  50  rix  dollars  a-year  in 
the  Elementary  Mining  School.  Poor  pupils  are  however  exempt  from 
these  fees,  if  (as  is  not  un frequently  the  case)  they  be  not  defrayed  by 
private  manufacturers. 

The  age  of  admission  into  the  various  schools  is  as  follows :  in  the 
Sunday  and  night  schools,  1 2  years  ;  in  the  Pol)'technic  School  in  Stock- 
holm, 13  years;  in  the  technical  elementary  schools,  the  ship-building 
school,  and  Chalmers'  Polytechnic  School,  14  years;  in  the  Technologi- 
cal Institution,  16  years;  and  in  the  mining  schools,  18  years.  The 
term  of  instruction  in  the  Sunday  and  night  schools,  as  well  as  in  the 
Polytechnic  School  in  Stockholm,  and  in  the  Polytechnic  Unions  School 
in  Gothenburg,  varies  according  to  circumstances,  but  no  scholar  can 
obtain  a  certificate  who  has  attended  the  school  less  than  one  year.  The 
course  in  the  technical  elementary  schools  embraces  three  years,  in  the 
mining  schools  two  years,  in  the  Technological  Institutions  and  Chalmers' 
Polytechnic  School,  three  years,  and  in  the  ship-building  school  four 
years.  The  pupils  are  all  of  the  male  sex,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Polytechnic  School  in  Stockholm,  where  women  also  are  admitted,  bat 
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have  separate  hours  of  instruction.  The  ages  of  the  scholars,  beyond  the 
earliest  named  above,  vary  considerably. 

The  preliminary  knowledge  required  for  admission  into  the  technical 
Sunday  and  night  schools,  the  Polytechnic  school  in  Stockholm,  and  the 
Polytechnic  Unions  School  in  Gothenburg,  is  simply  reading  and  writing, 
and,  if  the  pupil  belong  to  the  Christian  faith,  a  fair  knowledge  of  his 
religion.  For  admission  into  the  technical  elementary  schools,  the  pupils 
must  further  be  acquainted  with  the  elements  of  Swedish  and  German 
(or  English)  grammar,  and  have  some  knowledge  of  history  and  geogra- 
phy (more  particularly  of  their  own  country),  be  well  versed  in  the  four 
rules  of  arithmetic,  as  also  in  common  and  decimal  fractions,  and  in  the 
elementary  rules  of  geometry.  For  admission  into  the  School  of  Naval 
Architecture  about  the  same  amount  of  knowledge  in  most  of  these 
branches  is  required,  the  requirement  in  arithmetic  being  however  ex- 
tended to  the  simple  and  double  rule  of  three  ;  and  English  grammar  is 
substituted  for  German.  The  requirements  for  admission  into  the  Techno- 
logical Institution  and  Chalmers'  Polytechnic  School  are,  further,  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  first  six  books  of  Euclid,  stereometry,  equations  of  the  first  and 
second  degrees  in  algebra,  the  elements  of  plain  trigonometry,  the  use  of 
logarithms,  physics,  chemistry,  and  mechanics,  in  addition  to  which  the 
candidate  must  be  able  to  express  himself  distinctly  and  tolerably  correctly 
in  writing  in  the  Swedish  language,  and  to  translate  readily  from  easy 
German  authors.  Very  nearly  the  same  acquirements  are  demanded  for 
admission  into  the  school  of  mines,  with  this  difference,  that  the  candi- 
date must  have  gone  through  a  more  extended  course  of  chemistry, 
natural  philosophy,  and  mechanics,  or  must  have  passed  the  examination 
in  the  science  of  mining,  etc.,  at  the  university. 

The  subjects  of  instruction  in  the  Sunday  and  night  schools  are  princi- 
pally arithmetic  and  geometry,  linear  and  free  drawing,  mechanics,  nat- 
ural philosophy,  and  chemistry  (with  special  reference  to  the  particular 
branches  of  industry  carried  on  in  the  locality  in  which  the  schools  are 
situated),  modelling,  book-keeping,  and  orthography.  The  mode  of 
instruction  is  partly  by  lectures,  illustrated  when  necessary  by  experiments, 
drawings,  and  models,  or  by  the  exhibition  of  manufectured  articles,  raw 
materials,  etc. ,  partly  by  questions  relating  to  the  various  subjects  taught, 
and  partly  by  drawings  and  other  works  executed  under  the  guidance  of 
the  teachers. 

The  subjects  of  instruction  in  the  technical  elementary  schools  are : 
I.  Mathematics,  comprising  arithmetic,  elementary  geometry,  two  degrees 
in  algebra,  the  use  of  logarithms  and  series,  and  trigonometry.  2.  Lin- 
ear drawing,  comprising  plain  drawing,  elevations,  and  prospective  of 
tools,  machines,  buildings,  etc.,  etc.,  principally  from  models.  3.  Free 
drawing,  principally  of  ornaments,  household  furniture,  and  other  objects 
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applicable  in  architecture,  crafts,  and  trades ;  also  modelling  in  day  and 
wax,  with  a  view  to  the  development  of  taste  and  skill  in  certain  branches 
of  industry.  4.  Mechanics,  theoretical  as  well  as  applied  to  machines, 
or  connected  with  manufactures,  agriculture,  or  including  the  elements 
of  architecture  and  mechanical  technology,  comprising  a  knowledge  of 
the  most  important  raw  materials  used  in  those  various  branches  of  indus- 
try, and  of  the  manufactured  produce.  5.  Practical  work  in  the  work- 
shops of  the  school.  6.  Natural  philosophy  in  general,  and  with  special 
reference  to  the  various  trades,  and  illustrated  by  experiments.  7.  Chem- 
istry, partly  general,  partly  applied  to  trades,  and  elucidated  by  experi- 
ments, and  the  exhibition  of  materials,  and  practised  in  the  laboratory  of 
the  school.  8.  Botany  and  zoology,  principally  with  reference  to  plan& 
and  animals,  technically  useful^  and  such  parts  of  these  as  enter  into  trade 
and  industry.  9.  Exercises  in  languages;  and  finally,  10.  Book-keeping 
and  the  science  of  commerce.  The  extent  to  which  the  different  subjects 
are  taught  varies  according  to  the  requirements  of  the  industrial  enterprise 
of  the  localities  in  which  the  schools  are  situated.  The  method  of  teach- 
ing is  very  nearly  the  same  as  that  employed  in  the  technical  Sunday  and 
night  schools. 

In  the  Polytechnic  School  in  Stockholm  instruction  is  given  in  : — i. 
Mathematics,  to  the  same  extent  as  in  the  technical  elementary  schools. 

2.  Linear  drawing,  with  the  rules  of  perspective,  projection,  and  shading. 

3.  General  drawing,  embracing  linear,  block,  ornamental,  figure,  and 
pattern  drawing.  4.  The  theory  and  designing  of  machinery.  5,  Gen- 
eral architecture,  including  naval  architecture  and  designing.  6.  Engrav- 
ing on  stone,  copper,  and  wood.  7.  Modelling  in  clay  and  wax.  8. 
Painting  in  water  colors,  lime  colors,  oil,  etc.,  and  on  porcelain.  9. 
Making  flowers.  10.  Modem  languages.  11.  Book-keeping,  etc.  In 
general  the  school  endeavors  in  each  of  the  technical  classes  to  adapt  the 
instruction  to  all  important  branches  of  industry  which  exist  in  the  coun- 
try, or  which  it  is  sought  to  introduce. 

The  Polytechnic  Unions  School  in  Gothenburg  aims  at  the  same  objects 
as  the  Stockholm  School,  but,  owing  to  its  inferior  resources,  the  instruc- 
tion does  not  as  yet  embrace  the  same  number  of  subjects.  The  method 
of  instruction  in  both  schools  consists  partly  in  lectures,  partly  in  lessons^ 
but  principally  in  practical  exercises. 

The  subjects  taught  in  the  Technological  Institution  and  in  Chalmers' 
School  are  : — i.  Pure  mathematics,  comprising  principally  analytical 
geometry,  and  the  elements  of  the  theory  of  equations,  as  also  of  the  dif- 
ferential and  integral  calculus.  2.  Practical  geometry,  comprising  land 
surveying  and  levelling  with  regard  to  the  construction  of  roads  and  water- 
works, and  other  technical  matters.  3.  Descriptive  geometry  in  general, 
and  also  with  special  application  to  constructions  of  stone  and  wood,  and 
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to  per^ctive  and  the  delineation  of  shadows.  4*  Theoretical  mechanics, 
or  the  theory  of  the  balance  and  motion  of  bodies,  comprised  in  which 
are  the  theories  of  the  arch,  of  the  pressure  of  loose  masses  of  earth,  and 
of  mich  constructions  in  wood  and  iron  as  occur  in  building  works.  5. 
Applied  mechanics,  referring  to  machines,  engines,  and  instruments 
which  either  are  destined  to  put  into  action  or  to  communicate  the  pow- 
ers of  nature,  or  such  as  have  a  more  general  application.  6.  Mechani- 
cal technology,  comprising  a  practical  knowledge  of  such  manufac-. 
tures  as  require  exclusively,  or  at  least  in  a  great  measure,  mechani- 
cal means  for  their  production,  and  also  of  the  raw  materials  required 
for  these,  and  of  the  properties  of  the  manufactured  produce.  7.  General 
physics.  8.  Applied  physics,  with  special  reference  to  the  technical  ap- 
plication of  heat,  light,  electricity,  and  magnetism.  9.  General  chemis- 
try. 10.  Chemical  technology,  comprising  a  practical  knowledge  of  such 
manufactures  as  principally  depend  upon  chemical  operations,  and 
also  of  the  raw  materials  used  in  these  operations,  and  of  the  properties 
of  the  manufactured  products.  1 1.  Mineralogy  and  geology,  in  as  far  as 
these  sciences  are  of  any  practical  use.  12.  Architecture  in  its  general 
principles,  and  more  particularly  domestic  architecture.  13.  The  con- 
struction of  roads  and  waterworks.  14.  Drawing,  linear  and  free,  and 
the  washing-in  of  colors.  And,  in  Chalmers'  Polytechnic  School — 15. 
Modelling,  free  standing  figures,  bas-reliefs,  and  ornaments  in  clay,  wax, 
and  plaster-of-paris.  In  addition  to  the  above  the  pupils  are  taught  in 
the  workshops  of  the  schools  to  handle  the  tools,  and  the  simple  kinds 
of  machines  used  for  working  in  metals  and  in  wood. 

The  method  of  instruction  consists : — a.  Lectures  delivered  by  the 
teachers,  illustrated  in  such  cases  as  require  it  by  models,  drawings,  tests, 
and  ex^riments.  h.  Examination  of  the  pupils  m  the  subjects  taught, 
and  in  the  solution  of  the  problems  given,  r.  Description  and  drawing 
of  machines,  apparatus,  buildings,  and  other  subjects  of  instruction,  and 
the  execution  of  plans  of  industrial  enterprises,  in  each  case  under  the 
guidance  and  superintendence  of  the  respective  masters.  Finally — d. 
Practical  exercises,  under  superintendence  of  masters,  in  surveying  and 
levelling,  applied  mechanics,  general  chemistry,  chemical  technology, 
drawing,  and  working  in  metals  and  wood. 

The  subjects  taught  in  the  School  of  Mines  at  Falun  are  principally 
analytical  chemistry,  mineralogy,  metallurgy,  the  surveying  of  mines,  and 
practical  geometry,  mechanics,  more  especially  applied  to  constructions 
used  in  mining  enterprise,  geology,  the  science  of  mining,  including  the 
theory  as  to  the  locality  in  which  the  useful  metals  are  generally  found, 
and  the  means  of  finding  them,  the  blasting  and  the  measurement  of 
mines.  In  addition  to  the  above  the  pupils  acquire  practical  knowledge 
by  visiting,  with  their  teachers,  the  various  mines  and  furnaces  on  the 
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spot,  as  well  as  in  different  other  localities,  and  by  drawing  plans  on  die 
basis  of  the  measurements  made  on  these  occasions.  As  the  School  of 
Mines  will  in  future,  as  has  already  been  mentioned,  be  united  with  the 
Technological  Institution,  it  will  be  necessary  to  add  to  the  three  divi- 
sions of  instruction  already  existing  in  the  latter  (viz. ,  the  construction  of 
machinery  and  mechanical  technology,  the  construction  of  roads,  and 
hydraulics  and  chemical  technology),  a  fourth  for  the  science  of  mining 
in  its  three  branches,  mining  mechanics,  the  construction  of  furnaces  and 
other  smelting  works,  and  mining  engineering. 

The  subjects  taught  in  the  Elementary  Mining  School  in  Filipstad  are 
theoretical  and  practical  geometry,  plane  trigonometry,  physics,  mechan- 
ics, linear  drawing,  levelling,  chemistry,  geology,  mineralogy,  and  me- 
tallurgy. The  scholars  acquire,  in  addition,*  by  visiting  mines,  furnaces, 
or  other  works,  practical  knowledge  in  all  matters  concerning  the  treat- 
ment of  iron. 

In  the  School  of  Naval  Architecture  the  subjects  taught  are — a.  Math- 
ematics, comprising  planometiy,  stereometry,  algebra,  plane  trigonome- 
try, conic  sections,  mechanics,  hydraulics,  descriptive  geometry,  differen- 
tial and  integral  calculus.  b.  Designing  and  working  drawings  of 
merchant  vessels,  c.  Theoretical  and  practical  ship-building,  mast-mak- 
ing, and  a  knowledge  of  the  materials  used  in  ship-building,  d.  The 
measurement  of  ships,  e.  The  science  of  steam-engines.  /,  Linear 
drawing,  g.  Free-hand  drawing,  h.  The  English  language,  i.  Practical 
participation  in  ship-building,  each  pupil  being  bound  to  be  employed 
at  least  loo  days  in  the  year  at  work  in  the  docks,  ,for  which  he  receives 
daily  pay. 

None  of  the  educational  institutions  mentioned  enjoy  any  special  privi- 
leges, unless  it  be  considered  such  that  the  pupils  of  the  Mining  School 
have  a  negative  right  to  appointments  in  the  office  of  the  Mining  Depart- 
ment For  the  exercise  of  any  branch  of  technical  industry  nothing  more 
is  required,  in  general,  according  to  the  statutes  of  the  Corporations,  than 
a  testimonial  of  good  conduct,  and  that  the  person  shall  possess  full  right 
over  himself  and  his  property.  If  there  be  a  question  of  the  establish- 
ment of  a  manufacture,  the  operations  of  which  involve  danger  to  life  and 
property  if  not  carefully  managed,  then,  indeed,  the  law  demands  that  he 
who  undertakes  it  must  either  himself  give  proof  of  understanding  the 
matter,  or  of  having  selected  a  competent  person  to  superintend  the 
works ;  but  there  is  no  rule  that  such  persons  should  be  sought  among 
the  pupils  of  the  various  technical  schools. 

With  exception  of  the  cases  named  below,  the  teachers  in  the  schools 
referred  to  are  appointed  by  the  directors  of  the  schools.  The  super- 
intendent (who  is  at  the  same  time  head-master)  of  the  Technical  Suii- 
day  and  Evening  Schools  in  Eskilstuna  is  appointed  by  the  Board  of 
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i'lade.  The  superintendents  of  the  Technical  Elementary  Schools,  the 
•rofessors  in  the  Technological  Institution,  the  superintendents  of  Chat- 
iei»'  Polytechnic  School,  and  of  the  School  of  Naval  Architecture,  as 
Iso  the  superintendent  and  the  second  master  in  the  School  of  Mines, 
re  appointed  by  the  King.  The  superintendents  of  the  Technological 
nstitulion  and  the  Polytechnic  School  in  Stockholm,  who  are  not  of 
eoessity  bound  to  give  instruction,  are  also  appointed  by  the  King.  The 
aperintendent  (who  is  at  the  same  time  head  teacher)  in  the  Elementary 
lining  School  in  Filipstad  is  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Mines.  The 
ualifications  demanded  of  the  teachers  are,  first,  full  knowledge  of  the 
abject  which  they  are  to  teach,  and  great  capacity  for  teaching  ;  and  the 
ualifications  are  tested  partly  by  certificates  of  competence,  to  be  pre- 
snted  before  appointment,  and  partly  by  practical  trials  in  the  schools. 
Q  general,  the  candidates  have  either  passed  University  examinations,  or 
ave  been  pupils  of  the  higher  technical  institutions,  and  have,  moreover, 
cquired  further  practical  knowledge.  The  fects  that  the  number  of  per- 
)ns  who  seek  admission  into  the  schools  is  constantly  increasing,  and 
lat  manufiicturers  and  others  engaged  in  industrial  pursuits  exert  their 
ifluence  in  every  diet  to  promote  the  increase  or  extension  of  technical 
iucational  establishments,  are  sufficient  proof  that  the  use  of  such  schools 
I  evident  to  the  public,  and  duly  appreciated. 

The  taste  and  skill  evinced  in  industrial  undertakings  have  certainly 
nproved  through  the  influence  of  the  schools. 


OUR  POPULAR   SCHOOL-BOOKS. 

II. — Elementary  English  Grammars, 

[T  TE  begin  our  examination  of  grammars  with  elementary  works. 
VV  For  this  purpose,  we  have  selected  those  named  below,* — books 
lat  are  more  or  less  in  general  use,  and  fair  representatives  of  elementary 
rammars  generally.  To  examine  these,  therefore,  is  to  go  over  the 
odre  ground.     And  yet  we  do  not  mean  to  go  critically  over  them  all. 

^  Goold  Brown*t  Fint  Lines  of  Eng.  Gram.;  pp.  121.     New  York:  Wm.  Wood  A  Co. 
P.  BoUioni*  Practical  Leuons  in  Eng.  Gram. :  pp.  1 32.     New  York :  Sheldon  A  Co. 
S.  W.  Clark*t  First  Lessons  in  Eng.  Gram. ;  pp.  156.     New  York :  A.  S.  Barnes  A  Co. 
W.  C.  Fowler*s  Common  School  Gram.;  pp.  258.     New  York:  Harper  A  Brothers. 
S.  S.  Greene*s  Introduction  to  Eng.  Gram.    pp.  224.    Philadelphia  :  Cowperthwait  &  Co. 
S.  Kerrs  First  Lessons  in  Eng.  Gram. ;  pp.  168.  N.  Y. :  Ivison,  Phinney,  Blakeman  ft  Co. 
W.  H.  Parker*s  Introductory  Lessons  in  Eng.  Gram. ;  pp.  119.    Ph. :  Eldredge  &  Brother. 
T.  S.  Pinneo*s  Primary  Grammar ;  pp.  1 60.     Cincinnati :  Sargent,  Wilson  ft  Henkle. 
G.  P.  2uackcnbos*i  First  Book  in  Eng.  Gram. :  pp.  120.     N.  York  \  D.  Appleton  ft  Co. 
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A  glance  is  sufficient  to  show  the  scope  of  some  of  them,  and  their  «a* 
practical  character  as  text-books  of  grammar. 

Clark's  basic  idea,  for  example,  is  not  g^mmar  at  all,  bat  analysis  and 
what  he  is  pleased  to  call  synthesis.  With  the  exception  of  a  single  exer- 
cise of  five  short  sentences,  on  p.  127,  the  correcting  of  false  syntax  is 
ignored.  One  might  suppose  from  appearances  that  the  book  was  de- 
signed to  teach  the  drawing  and  labelling  of  cheeses.  The  process  is 
called  diagraming  as  an  aid  to  analyzing.  And  analyzing,  with  Clark, 
consists  in  taking  a  g^vcn  sentence,  and  arranging  the  cheeses  in  such  a 
way  that  when  properly  labelled  they  will  show,  to  those  who  understand 
the  system,  the  structure  of  the  sentence  and  the  relation  of  the  words  one 
to  another.  Synthesis  is  the  converse  of  this.  A  diagram  is  given,  and 
the  pupil  is  expected  to  make  a  sentence  that  will  fit  it  Thus  sentence 
after  sentence  is  to  be  ''made  to  order !"  like  a  pair  of  shoes  or  panta* 
loons,  to  fit  These  ''analytical"  and  "synthetical"  processes  constitute 
the  leading  feature  and  occupy  the  greater  part  of  the  book.  Of  what 
possible  use  they  can  be,  in  a  grammatical  or  any  other  point  of  view,  il 
a  mystery  to  us.  And  yet  they  are  gravely  styled  Practical  Exercises. 
"That's  him"  would  fit  one  of  these  diagrams  as  well  as  "  Knowledge  is 
power ;"  and,  for  aught  we  find  in  the  book  to  the  contrary,  the  grammar 
of  the  former  is  as  good  as  that  of  the  latter.  In  fact,  syntax,  as  a  subject 
in  which  the  learner  is  to  be  instructed,  enters  so  little  into  the  book  that 
it  is  exceedingly  hard  to  find  it  We  dismiss  the  work,  therefore,  as  not 
coming  under  the  head  of  what  are  properly  called  grammaiical  twrt- 
books. 

Parkers  book,  a  neat  and  attractive  volume,  very  properly  dispenses 
with  orthography,   orthoepy,  and  prosody,  but  very  improperly  begin 
with  analysis  and  synthesis,  to  which  it  devotes  eighteen  or  twenty  pages 
before  really  entering  upon  the  subject  of  grammar.     This  is  decidedly 
reversing  the  true  order.     In  addition  to  this,  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
remark  in  fine  print,  which  is  designed  to  explain  the  body  of  the  text, 
but  which  is  practically  just  so  much  rubbish.     What  is  worse  than  aU 
else,  however,  is  the  fact  that  the  author  wholly  ignores  the  correcting  of 
errors.     It  is  to  this,  doubtless,  that  we  are  indebted  for  such  specimens 
of  English  as,  "Able  A? /«//v  understand,"  p.  4  ;  "  A  child  ^/Ar«r>Mrr 
of  age  can  tell  a  great  deal  of  what  happens  before  him,  and  can  relate 
what  he  does,  easily  and  correctly,''  p.  5  ;   "  When  a  person  speaks  or  wrila 
his  own  words,  he  should  be  able  to  give  his  exact  meaning  in  iht  r^ki 
way,  so  that  others  may  know  what  he  means,  without  mistake.     To  do  so 
[i.  e.,  to  be  able,  etc.]  he  must  know  not  only  the  words  to  be  used  [in- 
stead of  'know  not  only  what  words  should  be  used'],  but  how  to  use 
them,"  p.  6.     We  confess,  we  are  not  surprised  that  a  man  who  writes  so 
like  a  school-boy  should  in  these  days  make  a  "grammar"  without  exer- 
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I  fiv  correction  in  &Ise  syntax.  It  is  like  giving  us  the  play  of  Ham- 
rithout  the  Prince  of  Denmark  in  it  Whatever  the  work  professes 
?,  it  fells  far  short  of  what  an  elementary  "grammar"  should  be.  We 
I  not,  therefore,  trouble  ourselves  with  taking  any  farther  notice  of  it 
reene  evidently  has  correct  notions  concerning  the  province  of  gram- 
;  but,  for  all  this,  he  aims  after  too  much.     He  thinks  it  necessary 

an  introductory  text-book  on  this  subject  should  include  almost 
jTthing  bearing  indirectly  as  well  as  directly  upon  the  attainment  of 
ectness  in  speech.  Hence,  the  volume  treats  not  only  of  orthogra- 
,  composition,  and  analysis,  but  of  the  cultivation  of  the  powers  of 
srvation,  the  obtaining  of  clear  conceptions,  the  enriching  of  one's 
kbnlary,  etc.  These  may  all  be  important  points;  but  we  protest 
nst  their  being  lugged  into  a  grammar,  and  an  elementary  grammar 
mbU.  It  is  true,  as  Greene  says,  p.  10,  ''The  formation  of  clear  and 
[net  ideas  lays  the  foundation  for  a  correct  and  appreciative  use  of 
cit."     But  if  everything  lending  to  the  formation  of  such  ideas  is  a 

of  grammar,  Prof  Greene  himself  has  yet  to  learn  the  first  principles 
le  subject ;  for  he  says,  "A  noun  or  a  pronoun  representing  the  object 
Lcn  of  may  be  either  the  speaker  himself,  the  person  spoken  to,  or 
person  spoken  oL"  Beginners,  we  are  satisfied,  must  be  as  much  at 
B8  as  we  are  to  understand  how  a  noun  or  a  pronoun  may  be  a  person. 
Imilar  confusion  in  the  author's  mind  concerning  words  and  things 
ears,  to  mention  no  other  instance,  on  p.  44  :  "  When  the  achr  is  the 
tci o/ihe  senience^"  etc.  "When  the  receiver  oi  the  action  is  the  suh- 
"  etc     We  point  out  these  failures  on  Greene's  part  to  express  him- 

correctly,  and  therefore  to  adapt  himself  to  the  understandings  he 
renes,  not  because  he  alone  errs  herein,  but  to  show  that  he  can 
ilj  expect,  on  his  own  terms,  to  be  taken  as  the  best  of  guides  to  "a 
ect  and  appreciative  use  of  words,"  since,  with  all  the  stress  he  lays 
;he  importance  of  forming  clear  ideas  in  order  to  the  attainment  of  a 
lect  expression,  he  himself  is  not  pre-eminent  for  his  perspicuity.  The 
k  consists  of  two  parts,  an  Elementary  and  an  Intermediate  Course. 
J  former  is  generally  simple  enough ;  but  for  teaching  grammar  we 
old  never  use  it  ourselves.  It  makes  the  learners  go  all  the  way  around 
nn  Hood's  bam  before  they  can  get  fairly  started  in  the  subject  In 
rt,  the  work  does  not  apj)ear  to  us  to  be  a  very  practical  text-book  for 
inners.  Its  treatment  of  the  subject  has  reference  to  the  analysis, 
er  than  the  syntax,  of  sentences.  Its  arrangement  of  rules  may  be  sys- 
alic,  but  it  is  certainly  not  natural.  Many  things  in  the  book,  we  have 
liderable  difficulty  in  finding  without  going  to  the  index  ;  and,  even 
1,  we  are  not  always  successful  There  is  a  vagueness,  too,  about  the 
lOrt  of  several  of  the  "Cautions," — a  thing  which  ought  to  be  avoided 
lyery  text-book. 
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Of  all  our  writers  of  elementary  grammars  worthy  of  notice,  Kcrl  has 
succeeded  in  getting  the  farthest  out  of  the  old  ruts.     But,  on  the  whole^ 
we  are  not  sure  that  we  do  not  prefer  the  old  ruts  to  the  paths  he  takes. 
He  treats  the  subject  under  the  three  heads  of  Definitions,  Inflections^ 
and  Constructions.     This  treatment  enables  him  to  separate  things  that 
are  naturally  connected  ;  as,  for  example,  the  definitions  of  numbers  and 
cases,  and  the  declension  of  nouns,  etc.     These  are  separated  by  more 
than  forty  pages  of  definitions  and  other  matter.     But  this  is  not  alL    He 
has  a  happy  Hudibrastic  faculty  of  bringing  together  oftentimes  what 
other  writers  have  never  thought  of  uniting.     As  a  single  example  out  of 
many  that  might  be  given,  take  the  following, — one  of  the  author's  spe- 
cial rules  for  correcting  false  syntax  :  "Avoid  all  improper  modes  of 
expressing  comparison  or  the  plural  number"    The  rule,  it  will  be  ob-. 
served,  pertains  to  the  forms  of  words,  and  therefore  belongs,  of  course^ 
to  Etymology — *' Inflexions,"  as  Keri  calls  it — rather  than  to  Syntax  oc 
*'Constnictions."     But  this  is  a  small  matter.     The  author  has  yielded, 
too,  to  what  seems  to  be  the  popular  demand,  and  given  ten  pages  to 
Analysis.     The  twelve  pages  on  ''fundamental  ideas  and  grammaticsl 
development  of  sentences" — an  expression,  the  meaning  of  which  begia- 
ners  of  course  understand — and  the  eight  pages  following  them,  on  "the 
logical  development  of  sentences,"  appear  to  us  to  be  just  so  much  m»- 
placed  or  useless  matter.     Besides  this,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  rubbish  in 
the  way  of  loose  talk  among  the  opening  pages,  which  is  neither  read  nor , 
studied  by  the  pupil,  nor  dealt  out  to  him  by  his  teacher.     With  these, 
exceptions,  which  embrace  certainly  not  more  than  one-third  of  the  book,.; 
the  author  confines  himself  quite  closely  to  his  legitimate  subject    As  ■ 
to  his  having  adapted  himself  to  beginners,  we  have  our  doubts.     Takc^ 
for  example,  his  definition  of  a  collective  noun,  p.  26, — "A  common 
noun  that  denotes,  in  the  singular  form,  more  than  one  object  of  the 
same  kind."     Suppose  we  take  in  illustration,    "The  deer  are  in  the 
park  ;"  "The  sheep  are  in  the  yard."     Deer  and  sheep,  according  to  this  - 
definition,  are  collective  nouns  ;  for  they  are  singular  inform^  and  denote . 
more  than  one.     So  are  library,  chain,  and  hundreds  of  other  word^  . 
which,  though  not  collective  nouns,  denote  or  imply  a  number  of  "ob- 
jects of  the  same  kind."    There  is,  in  the  book,  much  of  this  indefinite-,: 
ness  of  teaching ;  as,  "No  needless  word  should  be  used  ;"  "No  need-.  ■ 
sary  word  should  be  omitted  ;"  "Great  care  should  be  made  to  select  the 
most  appropriate  word."     Such  rules  as  these,  short  and  sound  though « 
they  may  be,  are  too  vague  and  general  for  an  elementary  work.     On  ■ 
what  ground  ought  a  child,  without  any  other  instruction  than  one  of  ; 
these  rules,  to  be  expected  to  show  why  there  is  a  needless  word  in  the 
sentence,  "Their  situation  can  hardly  be  conceived  of?"  or  a  word  needed :: 
in  the  sentence,  * '  White  sheep  are  much  more  common  than  black  ?"  or 
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inappropriate  word  in  the  sentence,  ''Very  many  rivers  empty  into 
Mississippi  ?"  It  strikes  us  that  some  older  heads  might  be  puzzled 
lee  the  appropriateness  of  our  author's  teachings  here.  But  this  is  not 
There  is  a  general,  indefinable  vagueness  pervading  the  volume, 
idi  can  be  better  felt  than  described.  It  arises  in  part  from  the  au* 
it's  arrangement,  and  in  part  from  his  failure  to  express  himself  in 
rds  that  really  embody  his  meaning.  Examples  :  "A  finite  verb  is  a 
b  ^2X predicales  the  ad  or  siale  of  lis  subject ;  as,  'The  plant  grows,*" 
at  is,  grows  "predicates  the  act,"  not  of  the  plant  spoken  of,  but  of  its 
iject,  the  word  plant  I  "A  noun  or  pronoun,  used  for  explanation  or 
phasis,  by  being  predicated  of  another^  must  be  in  the  same  case ;  as, 
mcs  is  a  lawyer,*  *^  That  is,  the  noun  lawyer  is  predicated  of  the  noun 
lu!  But  how  a  noun  can  be  predicated,  may  be  a  question.  If  we 
pe  to  use  the  book,  we  certainly  should  want  to  have  the  author  explain 
at  he  means  by  this.  Then,  to  cap  the  climax,  he  says,  "The  core 
syntax  in  all  sentences  is  predication."  The  little  fellows  for  whom 
I  is  designed,  probably  know  what  the  core  of  an  apple  is ;  but  we 
•nld  not  be  surprised  if  they  could  not  say  what  "the -core  of  syntax" 
ins. 

rhe  remaining  five  books  may  be  thrown  into  two  classes ;  the  one 
eluding  Brown's,  Bullions',  and  Fowlers),  apparently  prepared  for 
Ills  of  some  maturity ;  and  the  other  (consisting  of  Pinneo's  and 
ackenbos's),  better  adapted  to  quite  young  beginners.  No  one  of 
le  books  is  confined  strictly  to  what  we  consider  the  true  province  of 
mmar.  And  yet  Bullions,  Fowler,  Pinneo,  and  Quackenbos  come  as 
jr  to  it,  perhaps,  as  we  have  reason  to  expect.  Bullions,  merely  for 
n's  sake,  introduces  orthography  and  prosody,  giving  a  single  page  to 
b.  To  composition  he  allows  three  pages  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 
Brown's  First  Lines,  about  one-sixth  is  given  to  orthography  and  pros- 
\\  while  the  later  editions,  in  our  judgment,  have  not  been  "im- 
ved"  by  the  introduction  of  "analysis."  This  subject,  however,  has 
n  judiciously  placed  after  syntax,  where  it  should  be,  if  introduced  at 
so  as  to  supplepient  the  study  of  grammar.  Still,  we  think  the  subject 
host  the  comprehension  of  beginners,  and  should,  on  that  account  if 
no  other,  be  omitted.  But  there  are  teachers,  we  suppose,  who  would 
be  satisfied  with  a  grammar  without  "analysis  ;"  and,  therefore,  the 
jlisliers  have  had  the  book  "  improved." 

>n  taking  a  comparative  view  of  the  three  books  in  the  first  class  just 
Qtioned,  we  find  that,  as  a  whole,  the  most  systematic  and  best  arranged 
bem  is  Brown's.  He  begins  by  laying  out  his  work  methodically,  and 
IS  to  treat  each  part  by  itself  in  the  natural  order  of  development. 
\  his  arrangement  of  the  exercises  in  false  syntax  is  bad.  Instead  of 
Ir  having  been  thrown  together  at  the  end  of  the  rules  and  notes,  they 
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should  have  been  inserted  as  in  Bullions'  book,  each  rule  being  followed 
immediately  by  exercises  in  false  syntax ;  then,  at  the  close  of  all  %st 
rules,  a  few  supplementary  miscellaneous  exercises  calculated  to  test  and 
fix  the  pupil's  knowledge.  This  would  have  enhanced  the  value  of  tbe 
work  as  a  text-book.  It  is  true,  the  teacher  may  assign  his  lessons  from 
day  to  day  so  as  to  couple  the  exercises  successively  with  the  rules  under 
which  they  come.  But  many  will  not  do  this ;  and  young  pupils  are 
liable  to  blunder  if  thus  compelled  to  **skip  about" 

Bullions'  arrangement  is  in  some  respects  better  than  Brown's,  though 
not  as  a  whole.  He  is  certainly  inferior  to  Brown  in  the  collocation  of 
his  syntactical  rules.  But  his  arrangement  of  exercises  in  &lse  syntax  is 
far  preferable  to  Brown's,  and  more  practical.  In  the  general  method 
pursued  there  is,  perhaps,  very  little  to  choose  between  the  two.  Thcjr 
are  both  more  than  ordinarily  systematic,  and,  in  this  respect,  worthy  of 
commendation. 

Fowler's  general  method  is  the  same  as  Bullions', — both  books  beii^ 
provided  with  questions  placed  at  the  end  of  each  lesson.  His  arrange- 
ment on  the  whole  is  good.  His  etymology  and  syntax,  however,  intrude 
occasionally  upon  each  other.  His  syntactical  rules  are  designed  to  be 
methodical  and  exhaustive ;  but  they  are  altogether  too  numerous,  and 
lacking  in  exercises  for  the  correction  of  false  grammar.  Such  exercises, 
in  abundance,  are  placed  afterward,  toward  the  close  of  the  book,  widi 
a  correct  sentence  occasionally  thrown  in  ;  but  for  what  object  we  do  not 
know.  Nor  do  we  know  why  we  should  find  such  ugly  mistakes  in  the 
book  as  these  :  **0f  what  gender  are  each  of  the  following  nouns?"  [l 
i8  ;  ''Milton's  Paradise  Lost  and  Dante s  Jerusalem  Ddwered  are  die 
great  productions  of  modern  times  ;"  pp.  222,  242.  To  say  nothing  else, 
such  blunders  are  unworthy  of  one  who  claims,  p.  iv.,  that  "he  who 
makes  himself  familiar  with  the  teachings  of  this  little  volume  need  not 
fear  to  open  his  lips  in  company,  or  to  commit  his  thoughts  to  paper." 

Brown's  First  Lines  being  but  an  abridgment  of  his  Institutes,  Ac 
author  makes  no  attempt  to  simplify  his  language.  Except  for  the  btX 
that  in  it  there  is  less  ground  to  go  over  than  in  the  higher  work,  a  be- 
ginner would  find  the  latter  as  well  adapted  to  his  capacity  as  the  former, 
and  in  some  respects  better.  In  fact,  we  should  ourselves  never  use  Ht 
First  Lines.  For  young  beginners,  we  should  select  some  other  book; 
and  for  those  of  sufficient  maturity  to  understand  this,  we  should  deddecfly 
prefer  the  author's  Institutes. 

Bullions'  book  is  also  an  abridgment  But  it  is  better  adapted  to  dii(> 
dren  than  the  large  work,  in  consequence  of  the  introduction  of  qoei^ 
tions,  and  of  some  simpler  exercises.  Still,  we  believe  that,  even  wHi 
these  changes,  the  author  errs  in  supposing  that,  with  this  manual,  "0^ 
experienced  teachers  will  h^zino  loss  to  conduct  a  class  oi  very  young  pupft 
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through  a  proJUabU  initiatory  course  of  English  Grammar."  Take  his 
definition  of  person, — "the  relation  of  a  noun  or  pronoun  to  what  is  said 
in  discourse."  What  possible  idea  can  a  **very'  young  pupil"  get  out  of 
this?  Or  what  satisfactory  explanation  of  so  palpable  an  untruth  can  an 
"inexperienced  teacher"  give?  Take  his  explanation  of  a  subject :  "A 
verb  in  the  active  voice  tells  what  some  person  or  thing  does.  That  person 
or  thing  then  is  its  subject^  and  is  in  the  nominaiwe  case  /"  This  may  be 
adapted  to  "very  young  pupils;"  to  us,  however,  it  has  a  very  hazy 
appearance.  Here  are  some  of  Bullions'  examples  of  false  syntax  :  *'  He 
loves  I ;"  **  We  know  he  and  they ;"  *'  A  church  are  made  up  of  all  the 
members ;"  *'  Hers  going  away  was  not  observed."  Such  sentences  chil- 
dren neither  make  nor  are  liable  to  make.  Instead,  therefore,  of  being 
set  before  them  for  correction,  they  should  be  carefully  excluded.  The 
practical  object  of  exercises  in  false  grammar  is  to  enable  one  to  correct 
such  errors  as  he  really  makes  or  may  be  supposed  to  be  in  danger  of 
making.  The  fewer,  therefore,  of  examples  like  these,  the  better.  But 
Bullions  is  not  alone  in  giving  such  examples.  Only  he  seems  to  have 
more  of  them  than  the  others  have. 

Fowler's  book  is  professedly  ''prepared  for  general  use  in  Common 
Schools ;"  but  it  is  not  so  well  adapted  to  beginners  as  it  should  be.  On 
the  second  page,  pupils  are  told,  before  learning  the  technical  meaning 
of  the  word  object^  that  *'a  word  which  connects  an  object  with  a  verb  or 
an  adjective  is  a  preposition."  They  may  very  naturally  wonder  what  this 
means.  On  the  next  page,  after  defining  a  noun  as  ''the  name  of  a 
person,  place,  or  thing,"  the  author  adds,  "Or,  a  Noun  or  Substantive 
is  a  word  which  can  by  itself,  with  all  finite  verbs,  form  the  subject  of  a 
proposilum,  and  with  the  verb  to  be  can  form  the  predicate  of  a  proposi- 
tion." Alternative  definitions  like  this,  with  which  the  book  abounds, 
are  not  desirable,  especially  in  an  elementary  work.  If  they  must  be 
used,  they  ought  not  to  display  such  an  utter  want  of  adaptation.  Among 
examples  for  analysis,  on  p.  97,  is  a  quotation  from  Milton,  containing 
the  line^ 

^  Showen  on  her  kings  barbaric  pearls  and  gol^.** 

Such  examples, — and  the  book  has  several  of  them, — are  adapted  to  more 
advanced  scholars  only,  and  should  have  no  place  in  an  elementary  trea- 
tise of  any  kind.  Occasionally,  the  author  gives  us  a  verbal  thunderbolt. 
Here  is  one,  let  fly  without  any  previous  intimation  :  "  Verbs  signifying 
to  give,  etc.,  take  both  a  Direct  and  a  Traditroe  object ;"  p.  115.  Well 
might  common  scholars  stand  aghast,  and  stare  at  this !  In  fact,  the 
author's  general  style  is  Johnsonian  rather  than  Addisonian.  We  give  a 
specimen  or  two  ;  "Conjugation  is  the  distribution  of  the  several  inflections 
OX  varialums  of  a  verb  in  their  different  voices^  modes,  tenses,  numbers,  and 
persons ;"  p.  65.     "Every  adjective  susceptible  of  comparison  may  also 
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be  compared  by  the  use  of  the  adverbs  more  and  mosl ;  as,  More  witi^ 
most  wise.  This  mode  of  comparison  is  generally  used  in  the  case  of  \oo% 
words,  for  euphonic  reasons^  while  the  other  is  used  in  the  case  of  shoit 
words;"  p.  32.  A  more  childlike  writer  would  have  spoken  in  some- 
what simpler  terms. 

Of  the  three  books — Brown's,  Bullions',  and  Fowler's — for  b^nnen; 
we  have  no  hesitation  in  giving  the  preference  to  Bullions'.  It  is,  on  the 
whole,  better  adapted  to  them  and  more  practical. 

Pinneo  and  Quackenbos,  the  authors  of  the  remaining  two  books^ 
appear  to  be  conscious  that  they  are  writing  for  children.  Not  that  their 
books  are  as  clear  as  they  might  be,  but  clear  in  comparison  with  others. 
They  are,  on  the  whole,  plain  and  well  adapted  to  beginners.  Pinneo 
especially  aims  to  make  everything  clear  and  suited  to  children.  There 
is,  however,  what  seems  to  us  an  unnecessary  vagueness  about  some  of 
bis  precepts.  Thus,  ''avoid  the  use  of  a  plural  for  a  singular  pronoua" 
Among  the  violations  of  this  precept  are  given  the  following  :  "  Each  one 
of  them  expressed  their  opinion;"  **Each  one  of  you  will  give  your 
opinion;"  **Each  one  of  us  will  give  our  opinion."  Without  any  £ir- 
ther  instruction,  a  young  pupil  would  hardly  be  able  to  show  why  the 
use  of  the  words  their ^  your,  and  our  here  are  improper,  if  indeed  he  saw 
any  impropriety  in  it.  So  with  the  following:  "Avoid  using  the  pro- 
noun them  for  the  adjective  those, "  We  know  a  little  fellow  who  once 
objected  to  the  use  oi them  in  the  sentence  "I  love  them  that  love  me," 
on  the  ground  of  its  being  contrary  to  this  rule.  He  supposed  Pinneo 
meant  that,  in  such  cases,  those  should  be  used  instead  of  them.  Had  the 
author  said,  ''Avoid  using  the  pronoun  them  as  an  adjective,"  the  bojr 
might  not  have  made  the  mistake.  Such  a  direction  as  the  following, 
too,  with  nothing  to  explain  its  meaning  farther  than  a  single  illustration, 
gives  a  child  no  idea  of  what  is  required  :  "Avoid  using  the  wrong  tense 
of  the  infinitive;  as,  I  intended  to  have  seen  him."  Quackenbos  avoids 
this  indefiniteness  in  his  syntactical  precepts.  And  yet  some  of  his  defi* 
nitions  are  rather  vague  ;  as,  for  example,  ' '  A  conjunctive  adverb  is  one 
that  connects /ar/r  o/ji  sentence"  instead  of  "connects  clauses,"  For,  in 
the  sentence  "John  is  more  diligent  than  James, "  fo^r^  may  be  said  to 
connect  the  parts  is  and  diligent. 

These  two  books,  however,  have  none  of  the  namby-pamby  talk  called 
•'explanatory,"  with  which  some  of  the  others  abound;  though  they  de- 
vote too  many  pages  to  exercises  in  so-called  "composition,"  which  aid 
one  to  a  knowledge  of  grammar  just  about  as  much  as  learning  the  mul- 
tiplication table  does.  Both  are  prepared  on  the  question-and-answer 
plan, — a  mode  which,  while  it  has  its  opponents  as  well  as  its  advocates, 
is  in  our  judgment  preferable  to  any  other  for  very  young  papils^  and 
beginners  generally.     Besides,  they  give  frequent  review  questions^ — an 
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excellent  feature  which  none  of  the  other  works  have.  It  is  true,  both 
of  them  contain  many  things  which  we  cannot  endorse,  and  which  we 
wish  were  otherwise ;  but  in  the  main  they  are  practical  and  tolerably 
well  adapted  to  young  pupils.  For  such  pupils,  we  prefer  them  by  far  to 
any  of  the  other  elementary  bo6ks ;  and,  if  required  to  choose  between 
them,  we  should  probably  give  the  preference,  on  the  whole,  to  Pinneo. 


''PATSY  FITZ." 

A  MOST  unpromising  subject,  you  would  have  said,  had  you  seen 
him  enter  the  school-room,  that  third  morning.  He  stopped  just 
inside  the  door,  and  stood  twirling  his  rimless  hat  and  grinning  violently. 
He  was  ragged,  and  not  over  clean.  But  that  was  nothing  in  view  of 
his  shock  of  brilliant  red  hair,  snub  nose,  dancing  blue  eyes,  and  much- 
bespeckled  skin. 

** Here's  Patsy,"  exclaimed  an  old  acquaintance;  upon  the  commu- 
nication of  which  information,  the  new-comer  fell  into  convulsive  laugh- 
ter. "Is  that  all?"  "No,  sir."  But  no  questions  could  elicit  his 
surname.  **  Dun'no"  and  a  series  of  jerks  were  the  only  replies.  *'  //fe 
we  call  him,"  said  another,  and  Fitz  he  was  thenceforth  called  in  the 
school. 

' '  Can  you  add  ?"  '  *  Yes,  sir. "  '  *  Subtract  ?"  ' '  Yes,  sir. "  "  Mul- 
tiply and  divide?"  "Long  time  ago,"  with  an  emphasis  on  "Long." 
He  was  seated  by  a  boy  of  like  acquirements  and  required  to  "do"  the 
same  examples. 

The  busy  hum  of  school  went  on.  John  Jones  studied  faithfully, 
while  idle  Tony  Tarter,  opposite  him,  kneaded  paper  wads  to  be  aimed 
at  his  companions'  heads.  The  master  was  busy  at  the  blackboard  ex- 
plaining cube-root  to  Bill  Tarter,  whose  educational  career  had  also  been 
chiefly  celebrated  for  excellence  in  wad-making,  his  mature  powers  not 
being  greatly  assisted  thereby  to  the  comprehension  of  so  abstruse  a  matter 
as  cube-root  Two  ingenious  lads  were  redeeming  the  time  by  privately 
mending  the  damages  to  bat  and  ball,  received  in  the  morning's  play. 
Suddenly  the  monotonous  hum  was  broken  by  a  sharp  cry  from  James 
Jonson — "Patsy  Fitz  is  a-pinchin'  me!"  "Not  at  ahl,  sir,"  is  Patsy's 
smiling  reply,  with  a  peculiar  sprouting-up  movement  singular  to  him- 
self. The  loud  quiet  was  restored,  but  only  for  a  season.  "  Patsy  Fkz 
's  a-stickin'  pins  in  me,"  cries  aggrieved  Lory  Lawrens.  "  Not  at  ahl^  sir, 
he's  a-pullin'  of  my  hair  hisself ;"  an  assertion  that,  however  surprising 
to  Lory,  was  fully  sustained  by  Fitz's  unkempt  head  of  fiery  hair. 
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Days  passed  on  in  this  manner.  Patsy  betrayed  a  fixed  aversion  to  the 
mental  exertion  essential  to  a  proper  appreciation  of  mathematics.  When 
brought  to  the  board,  he  invariably  fell  into  a  state  of  intense  amusement 
at  the  appearance  of  the  figures.  If  compelled  to  do  a  "sum"  on  h» 
slate,  his  adroitness  in  i)eering  to  the  farthest  comer  of  the  room  for  assist- 
ance was  such  that  the  actual  extent  of  his  information  was  extremely 
difficult  to  be  obtained. 

It  soon  became  evident,  too,  that  Patsy  not  only  made  but  loved  a  lie; 
Was  he  set  in  a  comer  alone  ?     He  brought  his  slate  with  the  examples 
scatteringly  copied  from  the  nearest  boy's.     Was  he  seated  with  his  back 
to  the  others  ?     He  would  wriggle  up  laughingly  with  the  example  all 
awry,  but  closing  triumphantly  with  the  correct  answer.     He  must  have 
seen  them  from  the  back  of  his  head.    Again  and  again  was  he  confronted 
with  his  besetting  sin.    "  Patsy,  you  copied  these  examples. "    '  *  Not  at  aJU, 
sir,"  with  an  overflowing  delight  expressed  in  his  countenance.     **  But  the 
work  is  all  wrong  and  the  answer  is  right     How  could  you  do  it?" 
"Did  it  out  of  me  head,  sir."    Ah !  that  mtgh/  have  accounted  for  it 
"  But,  Patsy,  I  saw  you  take  it  off  from  Peter  Roe's  slate."     "  Not  at  ahJ, 
sir,  never  saw  nobody's  slate,"  with  undiminished  assurance  and  increas- 
ing amusement    In  fact,  he  was  shaking  with  laughter.     "Patsy,  do  yon 
know  it  is  wicked  to  tell  lies?"     "Never  tells  no  lies,  alius  tells  /ruffs." 
He  seemed  to  be  totally  wanting  in  moral  conscience.     It  was  doubtful 
whether  he  really  knew  the  difference  between  lies  and  "troffs,"    The 
master  labored  to  convince  him  of  his  errors.     The  kind  of  talk  that 
would  have  reformed  an  ordinary  boy,  did  not  touch  him.     It  could  not 
be  ascertained  that  he  had  any  special  affection  through  which  his  monJ 
sense  could  be  moved.    His  generous,  hearty  nature  went  out  to  all  alike. 
His  ready  replies  and  bright  remarks  upon  passing  events  were  the  ad- 
miration of  the  boys  ;  and  the  master  liked  him  thoroughly.     He  once 
appealed  tenderly  to  the  boy's  memory  of  his  dead  mother ;  but  poor 
Patsy  knew  only  that  she  had  died  before  he  could  remember,  and  had 
not  the  faintest  conception  of  a  mother's  love  from  the  coarse  step-mother 
in  his  drunken  Other's  home.     The  next  day  the  master  gave  him  a  place 
by  the  window,  &rther  removed  from  temptation.   The  master  had  scarcely 
resumed  his  other  duties,  after  this  adjustment,  when  he  was  startled  t^ 
the  ciy,  *  *  Patsy  Fitz  is  out  of  the  window. "    Turning  about,  he  could  just 
discern  the  top  of  Patsy's  red  head,  before  Patsy  slipped  down,  and  with 
the  help  of  the  lower-story  shutters,  safely  touched  the  ground,  and  was 
off.     The  master  turned  to  the  board  with  a  sigh,  and  determined  to  let 
him  alone.     The  next  day  Patsy  came  grinningly  to  school  and  copied 
his  examples  with  unusual  diligence.     The  master  watched  him  as  he  did 
it,  and  studied  the  bearings  of  the  case. 

What  should  be  done  ?    Here  was  a  frank,  bright  disposition,  a  boj 
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lot  of  intellectual  tastes  truly,  but  of  good  sound  mind,  going  to  utter 
uin  through  the  dominion  of  one  evil  habit, — a  habit,  too,  that  the  teacher 
uiew  was  rooted  and  encouraged  by  the  boy's  home-life.  One  thing  was 
»rtain,  the  first  step  to  reformation  was  confession  ;  that  must  be  com- 
)elled  from  the  lad.  But  how  to  do  it,  was  the  query.  The  master  was 
L  humane  man,  and  retained  his  boyish  dislike  to  the  rod.  Besides,  he 
lad  every  reason  to  know  that  whipping  was  as  Patsy's  '*  native  breath," 
lis  "vital  air."  However,  the  contest  ought  not  to  be  avoided.  The 
>rdinary  conversation  on  the  subject  of  the  unfortunate  examples  occurred. 
P!atsy  repeated  his  assertion,  "  I  never  tells  no  lies  :  I  alius  tell  truffs ;" 
3Ut  the  teacher  replied:  **This  cannot  go  on,  you  must  tell  me  the 
ruth."  He  then  set  Patsy  by  himself,  took  away  his  books,  and  went  on 
with  other  recitations. 

From  time  to  time,  during  the  day,  the  patient  master  would 
pause  a  moment  and  strive  to  extort  a  confession  from  his  smiling  crimi- 
lal ;  but  it  did  not  avail.  The  last  boy  had  gone  home,  but  still  Pat- 
h's sins  lay  lightly  on  his  conscience.  The  master  paced  the  room. 
iVas  the  boy  accountable }  Was  he  hopelessly  hardened  in  this  respect  ? 
Elad  he  done  all  that  could  be  done  ?  There  was  the  old  expedient,  the 
x)d.  Was  he  excused  from  trying  that?  Might  it  be  that  the  young 
dnner  would  discern  the  difference  between  a  punishment  given  calmly 
18  a  cure,  and  the  unaccountable  beatings  that  were  his  daily  experience  ? 
H[e  feared  not  Still,  he  was  pressed  to  do  something.  A  physician  must 
^ve  what  he  can  in  a  desperate  case.  He  explained  his  decision  to  the 
nilprit,  and  gave  him  time  to  consider.  Unhappy  Patsy  looked  at  him 
niriously,  and  saw  only  a  sad,  firm  face.  He  didn't  understand  it,  and 
ook  the  risks. 

At  first  he  bore  the  punishment  without  a  murmur.  The  second  time 
le  still  refused  to  part  with  his  beloved  falsehood.  But  at  last  overcome, 
lot  by  physical,  but  by  mental  pain,  afler  the  master  had  paused  in  de- 
spair. Patsy  threw  up  his  hands,  and  gas()ed  for  breath,  as  though  an  evil 
ipirit  tore  him,  and  cried  out,  **  Please,  sir,  I  did  copy  'em ;  I've  alius 
lone  it "  Gladly  the  rod  was  thrown  into  the  comer.  The  master  sat 
lown  and  strove  to  compose  the  mind  of  the  poor  child.  Then  the  foun- 
ains  seemed  to  be  oi)ened.  Long  and  faithfully  the  good  man  talked 
irith  him,  and  quietly,  with  broken  sobs,  he  listened.  That  extorted 
xinfession  broke  the  lock  of  his  prison-door,  and  the  boy  walked  forth 
nto  the  daylight 

The  force  of  the  habit  was  broken  forever.  Patsy  sometimes  copied  his 
sxamples,  but  always  owned  it  afterward.  Years  after,  the  master  knew 
lim  for  an  upright,  honest  man,  and  received  from  him  the  acknowl> 
idgment  of  the  good  he  had  received  at  the  master's  hands. 
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AN  ENGLISH  MASTER'S'    VIEW  OF  SCHOOL  PUN- 
ISHMENTS, 

IN  these  days,  it  is  difficult  to  know  whether  the  subject  of  punishment 
should  be  approached  with  tears  or  laughter.  There  is  something 
so  comic  in  the  reaction  against  the  old-fashioned  hang-draw-and-quar- 
ter-him  process,  which  certainly  was  no  laughing  matter,  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  be  grave.  A  school  is  pictured  by  some  as  a  troop  of  little 
angels,  eager  to  learn,  more  eager  to  imbibe  goodness,  all  hanging  on 
the  lips  of  their  still  more  angelic  preceptors.  If  these  celestials  ever  do 
need  rebuke,  shame  is  at  once  sufficient ;  and  shame  is  produced  by  t 
gentle  but  piercing  glance  (all  schoolmasters  have  eyes  of  forty-angd 
power):  the  victim  retires  to  weep  in  silence,  until  he  is  ready  to  receive 
the  forgiveness  the  thoughtful  teacher  yearns  to  give,  and  is  only  waiting 
till  the  fourth  pocket-handkerchief  is  wetted  through  to  give  it. 

But  in  sober  seriousness,  this  very  difficult  question  merits  the  closest 
attention,  is  full  of  practical  puzzles,  and  cannot  be  disposed  of  lighdy, 
whatever  the  conclusion  arrived  at  may  be. 

As  a  fact,  a  great  school  from  time  to  time  receives  all  the  evil  of  the 
worst  homes,  as  well  as  all  the  good  of  the  best.  What  is  to  be  done 
with  it  ?  The  boys  are  sent  to  be  trained  :  the  angelic  theory  obviously 
will  not  work.  The  easy  way  of  getting  rid  of  the  difficulty  is  to  cut  the 
Gordian  knot,  and  dismiss  a  boy  directly,  as  soon  as  he  gives  real 
trouble.  But  if  this  is  done,  what  becomes  of  the  training?  Clearly,  the 
boys  who  are  dismissed  are  not  trained  :  neither  are  those  who  stay 
behind  ;  for  is  this  summary  process  likely  to  have  a  good  effect,  when 
they  see  every  difficult  case  got  rid  of  instead  of  conquered  ?  Besides, 
boys  know  little  of  the  future,  aind  think  less ;  if  the  present  is  unpleas- 
ant, they  are  almost  always  ready  to  leap  in  the  dark — that  is,  bad  boys 
are  :  and  dismissal  would  soon  lose  its  terrors  for  the  bad  in  conse- 
quence. Moreover,  boys  are  very  jealous  about  justice,  and  there  is  a 
rude  rough  sense  of  what  is  just  amongst  them,  that  is  seldom  far  wrong 
in  its  verdict.  They  will  not  consider  this  clearing  process  justice.  No 
boy  ought  to  be  dismissed  from  a  great  school  until  he  has  given  cause 
for  judging  that  the  school-power  and  influence  will  not  reclaim  him. 
The  school  is  a  little  world  of  training,  because  good  and  evil  are  in 
their  proper  positions  in  it — good  encouraged  and  predominant,  evil  dis- 
couraged and  being  conquered, — not  because  evil  is  rudely  pitchforked  oat 
of  it    This,  if  hastily  done,  destroys  the  true  training  power.    There  is  no 
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doubt  that  the  getting  rid  of  a  bad  boy  at  once,  without  trying  to  train 
and  reclaim  him,  saves  masters  a  great  deal  of  anxiety  and  a  great  deal  of 
loss.  If  masters  consulted  their  immediate  worldly  interests,  they  would 
get  rid  of  a  bad  boy  at  the  first  opportunity.  There  is  nothing  so  disas- 
trous at  the  time  as  keeping  a  bad  boy.  As  long  as  he  is  in  the  school 
unreclaimed,  he  is  putting  their  best  plans  and  hopes  in  jeopardy — bring- 
ing discredit  on  his  house  and  class,  and  risking  their  reputations.  The 
more  so,  if  he  is  really  bad,  more  frequently  than  not,  when  in  the 
school  and  after  he  leaves  it,  both  he  and  his  are  vilifying  everything 
there  with  an  animosity  that  only  disappointed  evil  can  supply.  All  this 
protracted  danger,  and  occasional  heavy  loss,  is  got  rid  of  at  once  by  the 
dismissal  system  ;  for  much  cannot  be  said  in  that  case.  As  a  part  of 
ordinary  discipline,  however,  dismissal  is  out  of  the  question,  being  no 
training  for  those  who  are  dismissed,  and  giving  a  wrong  idea  to  those 
who  stay  behind.  It  is  not  right  in  a  master  to  escape  from  a  difficulty  in 
this  way.  And  it  is  a  grievous  injury  to  the  boy,  if  dismissal  carries  with 
it  the  disgrace  it  now  does  ;  a  grievous  wrong  to  schools,  if  an  abuse  of 
this  power  makes  it  cease  to  be  terrible.  There  would  still  remain  the 
question  where  the  dismissed  are  to  go  to,  and  what  Norfolk  Island  is  to 
receive  them,  if  the  practice  became  common.  How,  then,  is  punishment 
to  be  inflicted  ? 

The  efficacy  of  all  punishment  depends,  first,  on  the  certainty  of  its 
being  inflicted  ;  secondly,  on  its  being  speedy.  Severity  is  quite  a  minor 
point,  and  may  be  very  much  disregarded  in  considering  the  main  ques- 
tion. The  deterring  effect  of  punishment  is  by  no  means  proportionate 
to  its  cruelty. 

Certainty  of  punishment  is  the  first  necessity.  On  this  turns  very 
much  the  goodness  or  badness  of  the  government  as  regards  its  treatment 
of  its  criminals.  An  uncertain  government  can  never  be  sufficiently 
severe :  it  will  proceed  from  cruelty  to  cruelty,  and  nevertheless  fail  to 
terrify.  Such  is  human  nature;  let  there  be  the  slightest  chance  of 
escape,  and  ninety-nine  men  out  of  a  hundred  will  run  the  risk,  however 
great,  for  a  very  incommensurate  temptation.  .  .  .  On  the  other  hand, 
certainty  is  conclusive.  It  acts  as  a  complete  extinguisher;  whereas, 
great  risks  sometimes  act  as  a  stimulant.  The  difference  between  a  good 
and  a  bad  system  of  punishment,  and  a  good  and  a  bad  master,  consists 
in  the  vigilance  with  which  wrong  is  detected  and  dealt  with,  the  cer- 
tainty of  there  being  no  escape  for  the  wrong-doer.  If  the  master  is  in- 
attentive, no  severity  will  prevent  his  boys  from  being  idle  and  undisci- 
plined ;  or  if,  being  attentive,  he  is  capricious,  the  result  will  be  the 
same.     A  good  master  does  not  require  to  be  severe^  because  he  is  certain. 

But  certainty  is  not  all :  quickness  of  punishment  is  equally  necessary. 
We  need  not  look  far  for  an  illustration  :  it  is  certain  that  all  men  die ; 
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but  yet,  because  the  time  of  death  is  uncertain,  and  may  be  &r  off,  this 
certainty  has  not  the  slightest  effect  on  the  lives  of  most  men.  They  live 
entirely  foigetful  and  regardless  of  it.  Nay  more,  we  often  see  during 
life,  men  wantonly  incur  a  certainty  of  protracted  wretchedness  for  a  few 
short  years  or  even  hours  of  pleasure ;  the  spendthrift,  for  instance  :  the 
short  time  close  to  them  being  more  in  their  eyes  than  the  long  time 
only  a  little  farther  off.  Neither  has  the  certainty  of  punishment  any 
effect,  in  too  many  cases,  if  the  punishment  is  not  close  at  hand  also. 
Indeed,  cruel  and  lasting  punishment  hardens  instead  of  training  or  re- 
forming its  victims,  without  in  any  way  benefiting  society,  or  deterring 
others.  It  is  essential  that  punishment  should  be  certain,  speedy,  and 
sharp,  not  cruel  or  lasting ;  for,  however  cruel  or  lasting  the  punishment 
will  be  when  it  comes,  if  it  does  not  come  quickly,  a  very  slight  tempta- 
tion will  in  many  cases  entirely  overbear  all  the  remoter  consequences. 
There  is  no  accounting  for  such  insanity,  but  it  is  the  fact  Where  fear 
is  the  only  restraining  motive,  a  severe  punishment  a  little  way  off  is  no 
match  for  a  slight  temptation  close  at  hand.  There  are,  then,  two  great 
necessities  in  all  forms  of  punishment  Punishment  must  be  certain. 
Punishment  must  be  speedy.  Severity  without  this  is  always  useless,  and 
with  it  almost  always  needless — a  bungler's  attempt  to  make  up  for  want 
of  power  and  influence. 

These  considerations  affect  schools  exceedingly,  and  in  many  ways. 
In  their  simplest  form  they  amount  to  this.  No  school  can  punish  in  a 
satisfactory  manner,  where  faults  are  likely  to  be  overlooked  and  unno- 
ticed, and  punishment  is  occasional  and  capricious  in  consequence. 

Before  proceeding  further,  it  will  be  necessary  to  see  clearly  what  the 
object  of  school-punishment  is.  Now,  school-punishment  is  not  ven- 
geance. Its  object  is  training  :  first  of  all,  the  training  of  the  wrong- 
doer ;  next,  the  training  of  the  other  boys  by  his  example.  Both  he  and 
others  are  to  be  deterred  from  committing  the  offence  again.  Hence,  if 
training  is  indeed  the  object,  no  useless  punishment  should  be  inflicted, 
that  is,  no  punishment  which  shall  not  have  something  in  it  beneficial  in 
the  doing.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  no  punishments  can  be  inflicted 
which  take  up  much  of  the  master's  time.  This  cannot  be  wasted  on 
offenders  to  any  great  extent  Tried  by  the  first  of  these  laws,  the  com- 
mon school-punishment  of  setting  a  boy  to  write  out  and  translate  his 
lessons  signally  fails.  It  is  not  beneficial,  but  the  contrary.  It  is  weari- 
some without  exercising  the  mind ;  this  is  not  good.  It  injures  the 
handwriting ;  this  is  not  good.  It  encourages  slovenly  habits ;  this  is 
not  good.  It  contains  no  corrective  element,  excepting  that  it  is  a  disa- 
greeable way  of  spending  time.  But  time  is  very  precious  :  a  chief  port 
of  right  training  is  the  teaching  a  right  use  of  time  ;  wasting  time,  there- 
fore, is  not  satisfactory  in  a  good  school.    The  one  advantage  it  possesses^ 
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and  that  is  not  unimportant,  is  this,  it  gives  no  trouble  to  masters,  and 
does  not  take  up  their  time. 

Then  comes  the  setting  extra  work  ;  but  this  does  not  reach  &r.  In 
the  first  place,  if  a  school  is  really  properly  provided  with  work,  there  is 
something  inexpressibly  absurd  in  setting  a  boy  to  do  more  work  because 
he  cannot  or  will  not  do  the  work  he  has  already.  This  difficulty  may, 
indeed,  be  partially  got  over  by  making  the  work  not  strictly  additional, 
but  by  compelling  a  boy  to  spend  more  time  on  it  But  this  is  only  a 
partial  remedy,  for  two  reasons. 

Beyond  a  certain  point,  and  that  a  very  early  one,  work  cannot  be 
compelled  ;  you  can  make  a  boy  sit  in  his  room,  but  you  cannot  make 
him  work  ;  an  idle  or  obstinate  boy  soon  reaches  this  point :  what  is  to 
be  done,  then  ?  It  is,  moreover,  an  absolute  necessity  of  the  gravest  kind 
that  punishments,  as  has  been  stated  above,  should  not  take  up  too  much 
of  a  master's  time.  These  two  reasons  soon  bring  extra  work  to  a  stand- 
still in  bad  cases.  Learning  by  heart,  perhaps,  is  the  best  form  of  work- 
punishment,  as  the  task  takes  a  long  time  to  learn,  and  a  short  time  to 
hear,  is  thoroughly  useful,  and  cannot  be  evaded  if  done  at  all.  But  sup- 
posing it  is  not  done,  what  then?  All  work -punishments  with  an 
obstinate  boy  soon  accumulate  and  clog  the  wheels  till  everything  comes  to 
a  dead-lock  ;  the  victim  cannot  do  the  accumulated  heap,  but  if  he  does 
not  do  it,  he  is  conqueror,  and  has  baffled  the  master.  Thus  the  range 
of  work-punishments  is  narrow,  and  their  power  soon  exhausted  in  diffi- 
cult cases.  Depriving  a  boy  of  part  of  his  play-time  is  of  some  use,  but 
health  again  prevents  this  being  pressed  far.  For  the  same  reason, 
depriving  a  boy  of  food,  or  putting  him  in  solitary  confmement,  are  both 
out  of  the  question.  Very  heavy  punishment,  however,  can  be  inflicted 
in  a  good  school  by  taking  away  the  privileges  and  liberties  of  the 
offenders.  If  severity  by  itself  had  any  great  power  in  punishment,  this 
would  be  thoroughly  effectual,  but  it  has  not,  as  has  been  shown  above ; 
and  this  kind  of  punishment  labors  under  the  defect  of  not  being  speedy 
enough,  but  often  delayed  for  some  time,  till  holidays  and  so  forth  occur. 
It  is  also  too  protracted ;  it  keeps  a  boy  too  long  in  disgrace,  and  thus 
tends  to  harden.  Still,  this  power  of  deprivation  is  very  effectual,  when 
wisely  and  sparingly  used. 

All  kinds  of  public  disgrace  cut  away  the  very  root  of  good  punish- 
ment, destroying  self-respect,  and  making  criminals,  not  mending  them. 
Excepting  in  rare  cases,  as  a  deterrent  measure  for  others,  rather  than  cor- 
rective to  those  who  suffer,  public  disgrace  must  not  be  thought  of.  Any 
one  who  studies  the  question  will  find  that  the.  range  of  good  punish- 
ments is  exceedingly  limited.  There  are  but  few  to  choose  from,  and 
those  few  soon  lose  their  efficacy  by  repetition  ;  and  though  effectual 
enough  in  dealing  with  heavy  and  exceptional  cases,  they  soon  break 
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down  ]|t||i'ly  under  the  daily  wear  and  tear ;  and  cannot  resist  the  friction 
of  mail^'tUid  constant  faults,  which  are  simply  inevitable  in  the  compli* 
cated  difficulties  created  by  many  untrained  wills  and  intellects  requiring 
training.  It  follows,  then,  from  what  has  been  said,  that  if  the  school-work 
is  slack  and  loose,  it  is  easy  to  punish  :  a  boy  who  is  virtually  doing 
nothing,  can  be  made  to  do  something;  or  if  the  beneficial  effect  of  pun- 
ishment is  disregarded,  tasks  useless  but  vexatious  can  very  easily  be 
imposed.  But  if  the  school-work  is  sufficient  and  good,  setting  more 
work  as  a  punishment  is  in  theory  absurd,  and  in  practice  very  soon  be- 
comes impossible.  In  all  these  punishments,  also,  limited  as  their  range 
is,  there  is  an  entire  want  of  the  great  element  of  speed  and  decisive  im- 
pression. Lasting  torture  is  no  substitute  for  a  single  sharp  impression, 
even  if  it  be  thought  v.'ise  to  inflict  lasting  torture.  For  the  above- 
mentioned  reasons,  flogging  in  some  form  or  other  is  a  necessity  in  a 
great  school.  It  is  certain,  it  is  speedy,  it  is  much  feared,  and  yet  is 
soon  over. 

The  common  argument  that  flogging  is  a  degrading  punishment  to 
boys,  will  not  bear  investigation.  ...  A  school-punishment  is  degrading 
for  one  of  two  reasons.  Either  it  is  in  itself  degrading,  or  it  is  degrading 
on  account  of  the  circumstances  attending  iL  If  a  flogging  is  in  itself 
degrading,  as  being  an  outrage  on  the  person,  it  is  manifest  that  in  any 
society  which  considers  an  outrage  on  the  person  degrading,  there  will 
be  a  total  absence  of  blows,  and  every  kind  of  personal  chastisement 
The  idea  of  striking  and  of  personal  chastisement  is  of  course  utterly 
foreign  to  the  boy-mind  !  No  blows  are  ever  struck  in  boy-society ;  boy 
never  punishes  boy  by  resorting  to  the  ready  fist  1  Now  all  this  may  be, 
and  is,  in  many  cases,  very  wrong  ;  but  this  does  not  effect  the  question 
under  discussion  in  the  least :  that  question  is  not  whether  corp>oral  pun- 
ishment is  wrong,  but  whether  it  is  degrading  in  itself  apart  from  the 
circumstances  attending  it  Whoever  is  prepared  to  say  it  is,  may  be  a 
very  wise  man,  but  he  has  never  been  a  boy.  No  boy  ever  feels  the  least 
mental  infliction  because  he  has  been  struck,  or  even  kicked,  by  another 
boy,  though  the  bodily  infliction  may  be  considerable,  and  the  feelings 
with  which  the  inflicter  is  regarded  far  from  pleasant  The  whole  boy- 
life,  from  beginning  to  end,  is  so  utterly  regardless  of  inviolability  of 
body,  whether  in  play  or  in  earnest,  in  fun  or  anger,  that  only  theorizen 
of  mature  age  could  entertain  the  notion  of  almost  any  form  of  bodily 
correction  being  in  itself  degrading.  The  circumstances  which  accom- 
pany or  cause  it,  may  certainly  render  it  degrading.  If  received  for 
gross  offences,  a  flogging  is  obviously  degrading ;  but  then  it  is  the 
offence  that  degrades,  not  the  punishment  This  is  a  distinction  often 
lost  sight  of,  as  if  disgrace  consisted  in  being  found  out  and  punished, 
and  not  rather  in  deserving  punishment      It  is  disgraceful  to  be  in 
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prison,  if  prison  means  conviction  for  thefl ;  but  if  prison  means  refusal 
to  betray  your  countr}%  it  is  not  disgraceful.  Whether  flogging  is  disgrace- 
ful or  not,  therefore,  obviously  depends  on  the  class  of  faults  for  which  it 
is  the  penalty. 

There  is  a  general  floating  notion  that  flogging  should  be  reserved  for 
grave  moral  offences,  to  brand  them  with  ignominy.     Let  us  examine  this. 

It  will  readily  be  granted  that  every  punishment  of  the  young  should 
be  inflicted  with  a  view  to  correct  and  train  either  the  boy  punished,  his 
companions,  or  both.  And  still  more  readily  will  it  be  granted  that  no 
punishment  should  be  needlessly  severe ;  for,  if  there  was  no  other  rea- 
son, it  would  be  a  waste  of  power :  and  waste  of  power  signifies  the  em- 
ployment of  means  you  may  want  for  a  great  thing  in  a  little  thing,  so  that 
when  the  great  thing  comes  there  is  nothing  left  to  do  ;  or  employing  the 
wrong  means,  as  using  a  pen-knife  to  cut  sticks,  so  that  it  will  not  fulfil 
its  daily  duty  of  pen-mending  afterward. 

Grave  moral  offences,  lying,  theft,  and  so  forth,  do  not  form  part  of  the 
daily  life.  This  is  more  important  than  it  seems  at  first  sight,  for  a  daily 
recurring  offence,  by  frequency,  much  increases  the  difficulty  of  punishing 
it,  as  punishment  has  to  be  provided  not  only  with  a  view  to  a  single 
occasional  act,  but  to  meet  many  acts  and  their  growing  power.  Again, 
with  the  young,  grave  moral  offences,  when  detected,  are  felt  keenly  and 
bitterly,  sometimes  with  exceeding  bitterness ;  but  in  all  cases  conscience 
is  roused  to  aid  any  right  corrective,  and  there  is  great  danger  that  wrong 
measures  will  deaden  instead  of  improve  boys  fresh  to  sin.  The  object 
in  view  in  all  such  cases  is  to  assist  conscience  and  the  inborn  shame, 
and  to  keep  the  impression  alive  as  long  as  possible;  whereas,  in  ordi- 
nary punishment,  the  direct  contrary  is  tlie  case  :  the  punishment  impres- 
sion should  be  over  as  soon  as  possible,  or  the  effect  will  not  be  good. 
Protracted  feeling,  instead  of  sharpness,  is  wanted  in  dealing  with  sin. 
Unless  it  is  a  wrong  to  society,  as  well  as  a  sin,  which  may  therefore 
require  public  acknowledgment  and  atonement,  what  end  is  served  by  a 
sharp  and  disgraceful  punishment  in  the  case  of  a  boy  who  has  sinned  ? 
A  boy,  unless  hardened,  ought  not  to  have  repentance  made  difficult, 
almost  impossible,  by  public  disgrace.  If  he  is  fit  to  remain  in  the  school 
at  all — for  no  school  is  bound  to  keep  a  rebel  to  its  laws  and  spirit — 
conscience,  and  the  bitterness  of  inward  shame,  make  the  task  of  pun- 
ishment easy  and  utterly  forbid  public  disgrace.  A  boy  ought  never  to 
be  allowed  to  think  that  masters  can  punish  sin  as  they  can  intellectual 
or  discipline-faults.  Unless  the  society  laws  have  been  broken  also, 
flogging  a  boy  for  a  sin  as  a  disgrace  seems  utterly  subversive  of  the  right 
object  of  punishment,  namely,  repentance ;  and  unnecessary,  as  quiet 
and  more  protracted  punishments  are  better ;  and  a  waste  of  power,  as 
the  first  impression  is  strong  enough  without  it     Ignominy  cannot  be 
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good  for  heart-offences  in  the  young,  in  a  sphere  of  training.     On  all 
accounts,  then,  flogging  should  not  be  the  punishment  of  sins. 

The  faults  which  principally  call  for  the  rod  are  discipline-fiiults  and 
wilful  faults.  For  instance,  when  a  boy  persists  in  coming  late  to  school ; 
when  a  boy  is  impertinent ;  when  a  boy,  by  wilful  idleness,  accumulates 
book-punishments  until  the  work  comes  to  a  dead-lock.  These  and 
similar  cases  require  the  rod ;  the  more  so,  as  they  are  entirely  in  a  boy's 
own  power,  and  no  one  need  incur  the  penalty  unless  he  chooses.  Thus, 
whether  flogging  is  degrading  or  not,  confining  the  punishment  to  volun- 
tary and  repeated  offences,  removes  any  reasonable  objection  to  it,  for  it 
becomes  a  boy's  own  choice ;  whilst  offences  of  this  sort  require  a  sharp 
and  speedy  corrective,  as  the  temptations  are  constant  and  sometimes  so 
strong  as  to  be  painful  to  resist,  and  a  little  counter-pain  acts  as  a  veiy 
salutary  check.  Moreover,  the  daily  recurrence  of  opportunity  very  soon 
makes  offences  of  this  kind,  unless  summarily  disposed  of,  become  im- 
practicable to  deal  with.  And  though  often  venial  in  themselves,  taken 
singly,  they  are  utterly  subversive  of  all  order,  rule,  and  training  when 
repeated,  and  the  school  would  break  up  like  snow  in  a  thaw  unless  some 
decisive  check  is  found.  That  there  is  sensitiveness  about  being  caned  is 
certain,  but  it  is  bodily  not  mental  pain  that  causes  it,  unless  it  is  admin- 
istered on  wrong  principles  and  in  a  capricious  way.  Abstract  the  pain, 
and  boys  would  not  be  troubled  by  the  imaginary  disgrace.  If  the  real 
disgrace  of  shameful  idleness,  or  carelessness,  or  repeated  disobedience  is 
despised,  the  imaginary  disgrace  of  a  flogging  will  matter  little.  The 
theory  always  imagines  a  sensitive,  innocent,  unlucky  boy  flogged,  but 
the  fact  presents  an  impudent,  idle,  or  guilty  boy  who  has  despised  warn- 
ing, as  being  flogged.  All  the  evil  of  homes  comes  into  schools,  as  well 
as  all  the  good.  School-life  is  real,  earnest  work  both  for  masters  and 
boys,  and  not  a  matter  of  rose-water  theories.  At  one  time  or  another, 
every  evil  that  boys  can  do  will  have  to  be  faced  by  the  masters ;  and 
every  temptation  that  boy-life  is  subject  to,  faced  by  the  boys.  This  re- 
quires a  strong  government 

Moreover,  one  of  the  advantages  of  school  is,  that  a  boy  finds  himself 
there  in  a  world  of  law  and  order,  and  constitutional  rights  and  penalties^ 
whilst  still  surrounded  by  friendly  and  loving  influences ;  instead  of  under 
a  despotic  will  as  at  home,  however  sweetened  by  love,  and  indeed  iden- 
tical with  iL  He  will  have  in  after-life  to  live  by  law ;  it  is  good  that  he 
should  learn  to  do  so  early,  and  not  expect  to  find  everything  free  fixnn 
discipline,  or  hardship  even.  How  much  bitterness  would  be  saved  if 
the  vagaries  of  undisciplined  nature,  which  few  neighborhoods  are  with- 
out, had  been  checked  in  boyhood,  when  law  could  be  applied  to  such 
childish  ebullitions !  Spoilt  children  of  mature  years  are  like  grit  in  the 
wheels,  both  in  society  and  in  public  life. 
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For  the  reasons  which  have  been  mentioned,  caning  or  flogging  is  an 
absolute  necessity  for  working  the  ordinary  discipline  of  a  school  well. 
But  certain  precautions  should  be  taken  against  its  being  hasty  or  unjust 
No  caning  or  flogging  ought  to  be  inflicted  at  the  moment  the  offence  is 
committed  ;  or  by  the  master  under  whom  it  is  committed.  The  head- 
master should  have  the  unenviable  prerogative  of  inflicting  it  in  all  the 
more  important  cases.  A  lower  nnaster  should  be  empowered  to  do  so 
for  petty  offences  in  the  lower  classes.  It  should  be  inflicted  at  one  stated 
time,  and  in  the  presence  of  all  who  choose  to  witness  it.  These  are 
necessary  safeguards  against  temper  and  haste.  Even  where  there  is  no 
doubt  about  the  offence,  the  question  often  is,  not  what  a  fault  deserves^ 
hui  what  is  best  for  the  culprit  and  the  school.  And  a  little  reflection  will 
often  decide,  that  what  is  best,  is  an  entirely  different  thing  from  what  is 
deserved.  Be  this  as  it  may,  whatever  are  the  opinions  on  this  subject, 
it  cannot  be  disposed  of  in  a  hurry  by  a  whiff  or  a  sneer.  The  whole 
question  of  punishment  is  full  of  difficulty,  and  must  meet  with  earnest 
treatment  from  every  wise  and  practical  man. 

It  would  be  easy  to  draw  a  very  true  and  not  very  bright  picture  of  boys 
and  the  difficulty  of  dealing  with  them,  but  it  is  our  purpose  to  show  a 
trainer's  duty,  rather  than  his  trials.  Nevertheless,  it  would  be  well  to 
bear  in  mind  that  no  words  can  exaggerate  the  spoiled  nursery-tempers, 
the  selfishness,  the  indolence,  the  low  morale,  the  carelessness  of  conse- 
quences, the  transcendent  folly  of  some  boys,  united  with  a  conceit  coex- 
tensive with  their  folly.  The  power  of  not  learning,  too,  is  quite  a  gift, 
which  must  be  experienced  to  be  credited  ;  the  power  by  which  boys,  and 
not  bad  boys  either,  will  daily  be  brought  in  contact  with  knowledge  to 
no  purpose.  How,  like  ihe  children's  toy,  the  same  rabbit  is  moved  by 
the  same  wires,  into  the  same  mouth,  down  to  the  same  stomach,  of  the 
same  wooden  bear,  ad  infinitum^  always  swallowed,  never  digested,  a  per- 
petual revolution  of  purposeless  seeming  feeding. 

And  in  the  matter  of  punishment,  practice  brings  to  light  that  the 
choice  of  wise  and  effective  punishment  is  very  limited ;  whilst  serious 
mental  mistraining  may  easily  be  brought  about  unawares  by  bad  pun- 
ishments, which  produce  habits  of  slovenly  work  and  haste,  and  distaste 
for  writing  and  reading.  At  all  events,  exceeding  waste  of  time  is  often 
the  result,  though  the  main  object  in  life  is  to  learn  never  to  waste  time. 
And  all  this  takes  place,  because  men  are  seeking  to  avoid  a  phantom, 
dressed  up  by  popular  opinion  to  be  knocked  down  and  abused. 

Grave  professional  questions  are  sure  to  be  full  of  practical  difficulties, 
requiring  experience  and  knowledge  to  estimate  and  deal  with  them.  In- 
deed, most  frequently,  in  actual  life  and  practice,  there  is  no  actual  good 
possible  :  a  choice  of  the  least  evil  is  the  only  thing  open  for  the  wise  man 
to  make. 
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EASY  EXPERIMENTS  IN  ELEMENTARY  CHEMISTRY. 

Section  VI. — Hydrogen. 

HYDROGEN    being  the    lightest  known    substance  and   highly 
combustible,  the  ordinary  class-room  experiments  are  designed  to 
exhibit,  besides  the  modes  of  preparing  it,  its  levity  and  combustibility. 

Hydrogen  may  be  obtained  either  from  water,  which  is  composed  of 
hydrogen  and  oxygen,  or  from  hydrochloric  acid,  which  is  composed  of 
hydrogen  and  chlorine. 

Exp.  40.  Obtain  at  the  nearest  tinsmith's  or  hard^vare-store  some  scraps 
of  zinc.  It  may  be  cut  with  stout  shears,  or  the  thin  sheets  may  be  easily 
broken  by  folding  them  over  and  then  hammering  the  fold.  In  one  of 
these  ways  prepare  your  zinc  so  that  it  will  go  into  a  half-pint  bottle. 
Prepare  a  cork  that  will  tightly  fit  the  bottle,  with  a  glass  tube  just  passing 
through  it  into  the  bottle.  The  upper  end  of  the  tube  is  in  the  best  form 
when  bent  at  right  angles.  If  you  want  about  a  gallon  of  hydrogen, 
put  half  an  ounce  of  zinc  scraps  into  the  bottle,  and  pour  in  water 
enough  to  half  fill  the  bottle. 

Add  sulphuric  acid  gradually  (otherwise  the  heat  may  break  the  bottle) 
until  the  effervescence  is  quite  brisk.  Put  in  the  cork,  let  the  gas 
escape  through  the  tube  for  a  minute,  and  then  collect  over  water  in  the 
pneumatic  trough  as  in  the  case  of  oxygen.  Connection  between  the  gen- 
erating-bottle  and  the  receiving-jar  is  easily  established  by  glass  and  rub- 
ber tubing.  Glass  tubes  are  conveniently  connected  or  coupled  by  short 
pieces  of  rubber  tubing,  cut  off  for  the  purpose. 

A  more  complete  hydrogen  generator  is  represented  in 
the  diagram.  The  bottle  in  this  case  being  supplied  with  a 
funnel  or  "thistle  tube,"  which  extends  below  the  surface 
of  the  liquid,  and  through  which  the  acid  or  water  may  be 
replenished  at  pleasure. 

Exp.  41.    To  show  that   the  decomposition  of  hydro- 
chloric  acid  affords   hydrogen,  repeat  the  above  experi- 
ment, using  only  the  acid  and  zinc. 
Either  of  these  experiments  may  be  performed  in  very  small  generators. 
A  two-ounce  vial  may  be  made  to  afford  hydrogen  enough  to  exhibit  the 
leading  properties  of  the  gas. 

Exp.  42.  To  obtain  hydrogen  from  water  by  using  a  metal  without 
acid.  Fill  an  ordinary  tumbler  nearly  full  of  water.  Fill  also  a  five  or 
six  inch  test-tube,  and  closing  the  mouth  with  the  thumb,  invert  it  and 
bring  the  mouth  just  below  the  surface  of  the  water  in  the  tumbler.     The 
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tube  should  be  now  quite  full  of  water,  and  the  condition  of  the  receiver 

over  the  pneumatic  trough  ready  for  the  gas.     Get  a  piece  of  sodium 

about  as  large  as  a  small  bean.     Hold  the  test-tube 

with  the  left  hand,  so  that  it  is  slightly  inclined,  and 

with  its  mouth  as  near  the  top  of  the  water  as 

possible. 

Take    the   sodium  with  the  thumb  and   finger 
(which  should  be  dry),  and  put  it  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible in  the  mouth  of  the  test-tube.     The  sodium 
will  combine  with  the  oxygen,  setting  hydrogen  free,  which  will  rapidly 
fill  the  tube.     The  hydrogen  may  be  tested  as  in  the  next  experiment 

Exp,  43.  To  exhibit  the  combustibility  of  hydrogen,  as  well  as  its 
lack  of  power  to  support  combustion  :  fill  a  tall,  narrow  jar  quite  full  of 
hydrogen ;  remove  it  from  the  pneumatic  trough,  keeping  the 
mouth  downward  and  covered  with  a  piece  of  glass  or  pasteboard 
while  moving  the  jar ;  then,  having  previously  prepared  a  bit  of 
candle  or  taper  lighted  and  stuck  on  the  end  of  a  wire,  hold 
the  jar  well  up  in  the  left  hand,  and  with  the  right  bring  the 
taper  to  the  mouth  of  the  jar.  A  slight  explosion  follows,  apd 
the  gas  begins  to  bum  at  the  mouth  of  the  jar  with  a  fiame  that 
is  scarcely  visible.  Insert  the  taper  well  into  the  jar,  and  it  be- 
comes immediately  extinguished.  Bring  it  down  to  the  mouth  again,  and 
it  is  promptly  relighted. 

This  may  be  repeated  two  or  three  times  with  the  same  jar  full  of 
hydrogen. 

The  inside  of  the  jar  durii^  this  experiment  becomes  coated  gradually 
with  moisture, — the  result  of  the  recombination  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen. 

Exp.  44.  Repeat  the  preceding  experiment  up  to  the  point  of  igniting 
the  gas  at  the  mouth  of  the  jar.  Having  lighted  it,  turn  the  jar  suddenly 
mouth  upward,  and  show  the  rapid  burning  of  the  gas. 

Exp,  45.  Prepare  a  solution  for  making  soap-bubbles,  by  dissolving 
some  castile  soap  in  warm  water  and  adding  a  little  glycerine.  Put  the 
hydrogen  generator  in  brisk  operation,  and  upon  the  delivery-tube  fix  a 
rubber  tube  ;  upon  the  end  of  this  attach  a  small  glass  funnel,  or,  what  is 
nearly  as  good,  a  common  clay  pipe. 

Dip  the  pipe  or  funnel  in  the  soap-solution.  When  it  is  thoroughly 
wet  inside,  bubbles  will  be  formed  promptly,  which,  after  a  little  practice, 
may  be  shaken  clear  of  the  pipe  without  breaking,  and  will  rise  rapidly. 

Exp,  46.  Attach  to  the  delivery-tube  of  the  generator  a  rubber  tube  as 
before,  and  at  the  end  of  this  a  glass  tube  that  has  been  drawn  out  to  a 
fine  point  or  tube,  suitable  for  a  burner.  Fix  this  burner  in  a  vertical 
position,  and  (if  the  generator  has  been  working  for  a  few  minutes,  so 
that  there  is  no  fear  of  the  presence  of  air  with  the  hydrogen),  light  it 
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If  the  burner  tube  is  of  the  right  dimensions,  a  visible  flame  of  an  indi 
in  height  should  be  formed. 

Hold  over  this  flame  a  glass  tube  of  about  an  inch  in  diameter.  If  it 
emits  no  sound,  lower  the  tube  until  the  flame  and  burner  are  inside  the 
larger  tube.  Tiy  in  this  experiment  diflerent  sizes  of  tubes,  both  straight 
and  tapering.  The  necks  of  broken  chemical  retorts  make  excellent 
singing-tubes.  This  experiment  is  equally  well  performed  with  illumin- 
ating gas  ;  the  burner  employed  should  be  the  kind  suggested  above. 

Exp,  47.  To  make  an  explosive  mixture  with  hydrogen  ;— obtain  a 
strong  bottle,  such  as  soda-water  is  sold  in,  and,  after  filling  it  about  one- 
third  full  of  water,  invert  in  the  pneumatic  trough,  so  that  when  prepared 
to  receive  the  hydrogen,  it  shall  be  at  least  two-thirds  filled  with  air. 
Connect  with  the  generator  and  fill  the  remainder  with  hydrogen,  leaving 
a  little  water  in  the  bottle.  Cover  the  mouth  of  the  bottle,  remove  it 
from  the  trough,  shake  the  water  about  violently  for  a  minute  to  mix  the 
gasses  ; — uncover  the  mouth  and  apply  a  lighted  taper  or  a  match.  If  the 
bottle  be  thin,  wrap  a  wet  towel  about  it,  before  exploding  the  gases.  The 
exact  proportions  for  explosion  are  two  measures  of  hydrogen  to  five  of  air. 

Exp,  48.  The  "  musquito-jar"  affords  a  pleasing  experiment  It  is 
easily  made  by  any  tinsmith,  and  at  a  very  small  cost  It  con- 
sists of  two  tin  cones,  each  from  three  and  a  half  to  four  inches 
high,  soldered  together,  base  to  base.  The  one  forming  the  top 
should  have  ten  or  a  dozen  pin-holes  near  the  top.  The  bottom 
one  should  have  the  point  cut  away  so  as  to  leave  an  aperture 
of  about  an  inch  in  diameter. 

Support  the  musquito-jar  on  a  ring  of  the  retort  stand,  and  insert  the 
tube  or  the  generator  in  the  opening  of  the  jar. 

When  quite  sure  that  the  jar  is  well  filled,  light  the  gas  at  the  small 
apertures  at  the  top.  The  flame  will  be  hardly  visible,  but  after  a  few 
seconds  a  singing  like  that  of  musquitoes  will  be  heard,  growing  grada* 
ally  louder,  aiid  ending  with  a  loud  explosion. 

If  the  jar  be  not  pretty  well  filled  with  hydrogen,  the  explosion  may 
take  place  as  soon  as  the  light  is  applied. 

Exp,  49.  Experiments  with  a  mixture  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  require  a 
receiver  furnished  with  a  stop-cock  outlet  at  the  top,  and  a  rubber  gas-bag. 

The  proportions  for  an  explosive  mixture  are  two  measures  of  hydrogen  to 
one  of  oxygen.  The  safest  method  to  show  the  experiment  is  to  form  soap- 
bubbles  on  the  surface  of  water  by  gently  forcing  .'the  mixed  gases  into  a 
soapy  solution,  and  applying  a  lighted  taper.  Keep  the  bag  containing  the 
mixture  away  from  the  light. 

A  gas-bag  capable  of  holding  a  gallon  is  large  enough  for  such  experi- 
ments. The  method  of  measuring  the  gases  and  transferring  from  the  re- 
ceiver to  tht  bagi  of  course  needs  no  description. 


JUNE,   1869. 


THE  ROMAN  CATHOLICS  AND  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL 

SYSTEM, 

IN  its  design,  our  system  of  public  education  is  neither  a  charitable 
institution,  nor  an  institution  for  the  advancement  of  private  or  party 
purposes.  It  was  adopted  and  is  perpetuated  purely  as  a  matter  of  State 
policy.  It  rests  mainly  upon  a  question  of  dollars  and  cents  ;  namely, 
whether  intelligent  citizens  are  more  profitable  to  the  nation  than  ignorant 
ones  :  whether  it  is  cheaper  to  support  a  system  of  instruction  that  may 
reach  and  elevate  the  masses,  and  so  prepare  them  for  industry,  virtue, 
and  self-government ;  or,  to  sustain  the  additional  jails,  poor-houses, 
asylums,  and  means  of  administering  justice,  that  would  be  necessary  were 
the  masses  left  to  grow  up  in  ignorance  and  become  the  victims  of  idle- 
ness and  crime. 

The  question  as  to  what  course  of  instruction  should  be  prescribed  and ' 
followed,  is  one  that  was  encountered  at  the  very  outset.  It  was  obvious 
that,  in  a  system  designed  for  all  special  branches,  such  as  instrumental 
music,  painting,  and  the  like,  properly  had  no  place ;  as  well  as  every 
branch  of  knowledge  pursued  solely  with  a  view  to  preparation  for  some 
particular  department  of  business  or  calling  in  life.  Moreover,  as  it  is 
not  the  province  of  the  State  to  support  religion,  or  the  design  of  the  school- 
system  to  teach  religious  doctrine,  everything  of  a  doctrinal  and  sectarian 
character  also  was  found  to  be  out  of  place  here.  At  the  same  time,  how- 
ever, the  inculcation  of  practical  religious  and  moral  duty  could  not  but  be 
expected  ;  for  while  the  school-system  was  an  acknowledged  civil  institu- 
tion, the  fact  of  its  being  an  institution  of  a  nominally  Christian  people 
could  not  be  ignored  or  set  aside.  The  instruction  given,  therefore,  has 
been  such  as  was  designed  to  make  intelligent  citizens,  to  aid  them  to 
virtuous  industry,  and,  in  so  doing,  to  meet  the  vfaiils  oi  ^\\  \mY^tCfliJ\^ 
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and  in  a  becoming  manner.  Exceptional  cases,  we  grant,  may  be  pointed 
to,  in  which  the  public  school  has  been  used  for  other  purposes.  Bat, 
wherever  this  has  been  the  case,  it  has  been  owing  to  the  incapacity  or 
mismanagement  of  those  to  whom  for  the  hour  its  direction  was  intrusted, 
rather  than  chargeable  upon  the  institution  as  such. 

And  yet  there  are  those  who  talk  of  the  system  as  an  unjust  one.  Sa}'s 
the  Freeman's  Journal  of  this  city,  '*The  entire  system  of  Public  State 
School  education  is  a  fraud.  In  the  line  oi  justice,  it  values  not  the 
weight  of  a  straw  that  ever  so  many  Prelates  of  the  Catholic  Church  were 
to  acquiesce  in  the  present  wicked  school-sj'stem,  on  condition  that  Catho- 
lic schools  should  have  some  approach  to  an  equal  share  in  i\\Q  per  capita 
distribution  of  the  funds.  Our  Bishops  have  no  right,  through  the  State, 
any  more  than  directly,  to  tax  us  for  the  secular  instruction  of  our  neigh- 
bors' children.  As  a  call  oi  justice ,  we  deride  it."  This  writer  not  only 
considers  a  pro  rata  distribution  of  the  school-funds  among  the  different 
denominations  as  unjust,  but  condemns  the  entire  school-system.  Others, 
however,  in  their  condemnation  are  more  temperate.  And  yet  they  Sf)eak 
of  the  system  as  "a  cherished  injustice."  They  talk  of  the  State  as  having 
"the  satis/action  of  doing  them  injustice."  They  say  they  ** should  not 
be  denied  justice^  when  they  ask  no  more;"  and  inculcate  ^^moderaiion 
2Xid  justice  in  political  majorities,  under  the  law  of  retribution."  (See 
Catholic  World  for  April,  and  American  Educational  Monthly  for  Jan- 
uary, 1869.)  But  where,  we  ask,  is  this  supposed  injustice  on  the  part 
of  the  State  ?  Is  it  in  taxing  the  people  according  to  their  means  for  the 
support  of  a  system  designed  for  all,  free  for  all,  aiming  at  the  general 
good,  anel  made,  as  nearly  as  possible,  unobjectionable  to  all  ?  It  is  true, 
the  childless  is  taxed  as  well  as  the  father  of  a  household,  the  man  who 
does  not  avail  himself  of  the  system  as  well  as  the  man  who  does.  But 
there  is  no  injustice  in  this.  The  St:.te  has  aided  the  rich  man  to  his 
wealth ;  it  has  secured  to  the  poor  man  his  home  and  the  comforts  he 
enjoys.  It  has  thrown  its  strong  arm  and  fostering  care  around  eveiy 
member  of  the  commonwealth,  and  protected  him  in  the  enjoyment  of 
his  life  and  liberty,  and  in  his  pursuit  of  happiness.  It  has,  therefore,  a 
right  to  call  upon  its  citizens, — those  whom  it  has  thus  aided,  befriended, 
and  blest, — to  co-operate  with  it  in  forwarding  every  legitimate  object 
tending  to  strengthen,  elevate,  enlighten,  and  bless  them  and  their  pos- 
terity.    And  from  those  whom  it  has  aided  most,  it  certainly  has  a  i^|iit 
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to  expect  the  most.  It  is  on  this  ground  that  we  are  taxed  according 
to  our  means  for  the  support  of  all  governmental  institutions, — our  jails 
and  poor-houses,  for  example,  though  we  have  not  the  remotest  expecta- 
tion that  either  we  or  any  of  our  friends  shall  ever  be  lodged  in  any  of 
them.  On  this  principle  it  is,  too,  that  the  childless  man,  or  the  man 
who  does  not  care  to  send  to  a  public  school,  is  taxed  ''for  the  secular 
instruction  of  his  neighbors'  children."  There  certainly  is  no  injustice  in 
this.  It  is  his  du/y  to  help  the  State  in  this  matter,  since  the  State  has  so 
largely  helped  him  by  enabling  him — at  the  sacrifice,  it  may  be,  of  the 
lives  of  his  neighbors'  children — ^to  pursue  his  calling  in  the  enjoyment 
of  personal  security,  security  of  property,  and  freedom  from  the  fears  and 
distractions  attendant  upon  a  state  of  anarchy  and  lawlessness.  If  any 
one  chooses  not  to  avail  himself  of  the  privileges  the  government  affords, 
as  not  suited  to  his  wants  or  not  compatible  with  his  views,  that  surely 
is  not  the  fault  of  the  government !  If  the  State  were  to  compel  him  to 
accept  of  its  provisions,  and,  willing  or  unwilling,  send  his  children  to  its 
schools,  there  might  be  some  show  of  reason  in  the  charge  of  injustice. 

But  our  Catholic  citizens — some  of  them,  at  least — tell  us,  *'  We  cannot 
send  to  these  schools.  They  are  of  an  irreligious  character.  They  are 
godless ;  and  we  cannot  consent  that  our  children  shall  receive  secular 
education  without  religious  training. "  It  is  not  urged  that  the  system  is 
unjust  in  offering  proportionally  less  instruction  to  Catholic  children  than 
to  others;  or  in  requiring  them  to  take  up  with  inferior  advantages, 
poorer  accommodations,  or  a  lower  grade  of  teachers.  Not  at  all.  The 
charge  is,  that  the  public  schools  are  infidel  schools,  and  that  the  govern- 
ment is  unjust  in  taxing  Catholics  to  promote  infidelity ;  and  the  conse- 
quence is,  Catholics  say,  they  cannot  send  to  such  schools. 

This  is  certainly  a  hard  accusation  ;  and  it  is  one  which  Catholics  must 
prove,  before  they  can  expect  the  public  to  acquiesce  in  it  Is  not  the 
Bible  read?  Yes;  but,  sa)'s  the  writer  of  ''The  Catholic  View,"  "To 
read  the  Bible  without  note  or  comment  to  young  children^  is  to  abandon 
them  to  dangerous  speculaiion^  or  to  leave  them  dry  and  barren  of  all 
Christian  knowledge."  In  the  first  place,  is  this  so?  Are  "young  chil- 
dren" really  the  ones  to  indulge  in  "dangerous  speculations?"  And  is 
all  scriptural  truth  so  shrouded  in  symbols  and  mystery  that  a  child  can- 
not understand  it  ?  Does  it  require  note  or  comment  to  be  able  to  gather 
the  meaning  of  the  decalogue,  the  histories,  the  Saviour's  teachings,  the 
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plain  precepts  of  the  Gospel  ?  Either  the  writer  has  a  very  confused  Idea 
of  the  mental  workings  and  abilities  of  "young  children,"  or  else  he  b 
sadly  pushed  for  an  argument  to  sustain  his  case.  But,  in  the  second 
place,  to  whom  are  we  indebted  for  the  decried  and  "dangerous"  require- 
ment that  the  Bible  shall  be  read  in  our  schools  without  note  or  com- 
ment ?  No  one  that  knows  the  history  of  our  public  schools,  needs  to 
be  told  that  the  law  and  the  practice  which  Catholics  profess  to  object  to, 
were  legislated  into  being  mainly y^r  their  accommodation.  And  now  they 
turn  around  and  tell  us  that  these  schools  are  godless  and  nurseries  of 
infidelity  1 

"But  we  cannot  consent,"  Catholics  say,  "that  our  children  shall  re- 
ceive secular  education  without  religious  training."  We  do  not  ask  them 
to  do  it  All  we  ask  is  that,  like  other  denominations,  they  do  their  own 
religious  training  without  looking  to  the  State  to  help  them  do  it ;  that 
they  cease  to  harp  upon  the  injustice  of  the  government  in  not  doing  for 
them  what  it  does  not  do  for  others,  and  what  others  have  the  good  sense 
not  to  ask  it  to  do  for  them.  If  there  is  any  portion  of  our  population 
who  might  be  considered  as  having  just  grounds  for  religious  scruples  in 
this  matter,  it  is  our  Jewish  population.  The  differences  between  them 
and  Protestants,  as  every  one  knows,  are  far  greater  than  those  between 
Catholics  and  other  Christians.  How  is  it  with  them  ?  They  are  among 
our  heaviest  tax-payers  :  yet,  so  far  as  the  city  of  New  York  and  its  vicin- 
ity are  concerned,  they  not  only  acquiesce  without  a  murmur  in  our 
public  school  system,  but  to  a  very  great  extent,  if  not  generally,  send  to 
the  public  schools.  Here  are  people  who  are  farther  removed  from 
Protestants  than  the  Catholics  are ;  and  yet  they  send  to  our  "  Protestant" 
schools  from  choice,  and  at  the  same  time  preserve  all  their  distinctive 
religious  characteristics.     Why  cannot  Catholics  do  the  same  ? 

Now  how  is  it  with  Protestants  ?  Says  the  Catholic  World  for  April, 
"Not  only  is  the  community  divided  into  Protestants,  Catholics,  and  a 
large  body  of  citizens  professing  no  faith  at  all,  but  the  Protestant  com" 
mnniiy  itsel/is  subdivided  into  innumerable  conflicting  stc\s.  In  defiance 
of  any  system  of  public  education,  those  various  religious  organizations 
will  always  be  widely  separated  /rom  each  other  and  fix)m  the  Catholic 
Church,  on  questions  of  doctrinal  behef"  And  yet  these  conflicting 
sects,  as  such,  have  no  conscientious  scruples  about  sending  their  chil« 
dren  to  the  public  schools,  on  the  score  of  their  being  "nurseries  of 
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infidelity."  Why  should  they  not,  as  well  as  Catholics?  The  "gulf" 
between  Presbyterians  and  Unitarians,  for  example,  is  surely  not  more 
likely  to  "be  bridged  over'  than  that  between  Catholics  and  Episcopa- 
lians. Why  should  it  not  interfere  with  a  Presbyterian's  conscience  to 
send  his  children  to  a  "godless"  public  school  with  the  children  of  Uni- 
tarian families,  just  as  truly  as  it  should  "  interfere  with  a  Catholic  con- 
science" to  be  found  in  the  same  or  a  similar  school  ?  Not  because  the 
Presbyterian  is  less  conscientious  than  the  Catholic.  It  is  rather  because 
the  Presbyterian  has  no  fears  for  his  creed.  He  has  no  fears  that  his 
children,  by  associating  with  the  children  of  Unitarian  parents,  will  fall 
in  love  with  Unitarianism,  and  be  led  to  despise  the  faith  of  their  parents. 
Not  so,  however,  with  the  Catholic.  He  dreads  the  consequences  of 
having  his  children  associate  with  those  of  other  denominations ;  and 
he  withdraws  his  children,  and  keeps  them  by  themselves,  where  they  may 
be  continually  surrounded  by  the  atmosphere  of  Romanism.  This  with- 
drawal, however,  though  professedly  on  account  of  the  godlessness  of  the 
school  and  not  of  the  play-ground,  is  virtually  an  acknowledgment  that 
the  religious  training  of  his  own  household  is  too  weak  to  be  trusted 
abroad. 

And  this  brings  us  to  say  that  the  place  for  religious  instruction,  as 
such,  that  is,  for  catechetical  and  doctrinal  teaching  and  for  Biblical  expo- 
sition, is  not  the  school-room  at  all.  Whilst  the  mind  and  heart  of  the 
child  should  not  be  exposed  to  contamination  by  the  instruction  or  disci- 
pline of  the  school,  but  every  previously  learned  lesson  of  Christian 
morality  should  rather  be  confirmed  by  the  example  and  influence  of  the 
teacher,  the  home  is  the  place  above  all  others  where  religious  doctrine 
and  precept  should  be  inculcated  and  learned.  If  Catholics  are  but  true 
to  their  trusts,  and  see  that  their  children  are  not  exposed  to  contami- 
nating influences  at  home,  but  that  there  at  least  they  enjoy  the  desired 
"religious  atmosphere,"  and  that,  in  addition  to  this,  they  are  duly 
brought  under  special  religious  instruction  in  the  Sunday-school  and  the 
Sanctuary,  they  need  have  no  fears  that  their  little  ones  will  "perish  in 
the  dreary  and  soul-destroying  wastes  of  deism,"  the  public  schools.  As 
the  late  Clerk  of  the  Board  of  Education,  in  his  History  of  Public  Educa- 
tion in  the  City  of  New  York,  has  well  said,  "Each  denomination  is 
coining  more  and  more  distinctly  to  realize  that  the  true  protection  of  the 
young  from  adverse  proselyting  influences  is  to  be  found,  not  in  with- 
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drawing  them  from  the  common  ground  of  the  future  citizens,  the  Com- 
mon School,  but  in  fortifying  their  minds  and  hearts  through  the  teach- 
ing of  parents  and  the  systematic  weekly  training  of  special  religious 
instructors." 

But  not  only  is  the  school-room  not  the  place  for  teaching  religious 
doctrines;  the  State,  with  us,  has  no  mission,  no  right  to  contribute 
directly  or  indirectly  of  its  funds  for  this  end.  Ours  is  a  cfvii  government 
only,  and  has  a  right  to  tax  the  people  for  cwti  purp>oses  only.  It  is  not 
a  union  of  Church  and  State.  It  is,  therefore,  not  a  country  in  which 
religious  institutions  may  be  supported  by  government  funds.  If  the  State, 
with  us,  undertook,  as  European  Siates  undertake,  to  sustain  churches 
and  religious  institutions  generally,  and  should  then  withhold  aid  and 
support  from  parochial  schools  or  any  other  denominational  institu- 
tions, it  would  unquestionably  pursue  a  course  of  injustice.  But  this 
our  government  does  not  undertake  to  do.  Hence,  all  references  to  the 
practice  of  European  nations  in  sustaining  denominational  schools,  are 
to  no  purpose.  As  arguments  in  favor  of  a  distribution  of  our  public 
school  funds  for  carr^-ing  on  denominational  schools,  they  are  valueless. 
There  is  no  parallel  between  the  two  cases.  The  State-systems  of  Europe, 
in  supporting  religious  institutions,  are  but  acting  in  accordance  with  the 
fundamental  principles  on  which  they  are  based.  With  us,  however,  for 
the  State  to  assume  to  provide  for  the  religious  instruction  of  any  portion 
of  the  people,  would  be  contrary  to  the  fundamental  principles  of  our 
governmental  system  ;  it  would  be  a  usurpation  of  power  striking  at  the 
very  foundation  of  our  civil  and  religious  rights  and  of  our  existence  as 
a  nation.  In  answer,  then,  to  the  inquiry,  "  Why  Catholics  cannot  be 
permitted  in  this  country  to  organize  separate  schools,  as  in  the  countries 
of  Europe  ?"  we  say,  They  can  ;  but  as  Catholic  Schools,  that  is,  as  reli- 
gious institutions,  they  have  no  claim  whatever  upon  the  government  for 
pecuniary  support,  and  the  State  has  no  right  to  give  them  such  support 


THE  RHODE  ISLAND  SCHOOLMASTER  is  dead,  after  a  lin- 
gering  decline  under  the  usual  complaint  of  teachers'  magazines — the 
professional  indifference  of  teachers.  "It  was  found  that  those  gentlemen 
who  were  competent  to  fill  the  editorial  chair,  were  already  loo  much 
burdened  to  assume  its  duties— especially  as  such  labors  must  be  given 
gratuitously." 
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EDUCATIONAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

THE  next  annual  meeting  of  the  New  York  State  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation will  be  held  at  Ithaca,  on  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and 
Thursday,  July  27th,  28th,  29th,  1869  :  Ithaca  being  chosen  as  the  place 
of  meeting  on  the  invitation  of  the  Trustees  of  Cornell  University. 

Arrangements  are  in  progress  to  make  the  meeting  one  of  more  than 
usual  interest. 

VIRGINIA. — The  Rev.  A.  J.  Leavenworth,  clerg}'man  and  teacher, 
died  at  Petersburg,  Virginia,  February  12,  aged  66.  Mr.  Leavenworth 
graduated  at  Amherst  College  in  1825;  studied  Theology  at  Andover; 
first  settled  in  the  Presb>terian  ministry  at  Bristol,  1829, — at  Charlotte, 
North  Carolina  (1831-38),  where  he  became  principal  of  the  '*  Young 
Ladies'  Seminary"  of  that  place  ;  removed  to  Warrenton,  Va.  (1838-40), 
and  to  Petersburg,  Va.  (1840-69),  where  he  established  the  **  Leaven- 
worth Academic  and  Collegiate  Seminary"  for  the  education  of  young 
ladies,  an  institution  widely  and  favorably  known  throughout  the  eastern 
States. 

The  Educational  Association  of  Virginia,  of  which  he  was  the  secretary, 
was  established  in  large  measure  through  his  zeal  and  energy.  He  was 
an  accomplished  scholar,  a  faithful  pastor,  and,  as  a  successful  instructor, 
has  left  behind  him  few  equals. 

LOUISIANA. — Much  complaint  has  been  made  against  the  new  school 
law  for  unwarrantably  interfering  with  city  schools  and  private  institutions 
of  learning,  and  for  forcibly  ''mixing"  races  and  colors  in  the  public 
schools.  According  to  the  Picayune,  these  complaints  are  not  well 
founded.  The  new  law,  says  that  paper,  does  not  undertake  to  manage 
or  control  schools  established  by  municipal  or  parochial  authorities  and 
supported  by  their  funds,  still  less  such  as  are  under  private  management, 
whether  corporate  or  incorporate.  It  simply  applies  to  "the  common 
schools  of  the  State,  and  such  high  schools  and  normal  schools  as  may 
be  established  or  maintained  by  the  Stnte  ;"  and  the  control  given  the 
State  Board  of  Education  over  funds  raised  by  State  taxation  for  the  bene- 
fit of  public  schools,  will  not  extend  to  funds  otherwise  contributed.  As 
a  consequence,  the  Picayune  holds,  the  schools  of  New  Orleans  do 
not  necessarily  fall  under  the  control  of  the  State  Board.  According  to 
the  report  of  State  Superintendent  Conway,  the  amount  received  by  New 
Orleans  from  the  State  for  public  instruction  is  $55,000  annually,  while 
the  city  raises  for  the  same  purpose  $350,000.  The  State  Board  can 
withdraw  its  contribution  from  the  custody  of  the  City  Directory,  and 
establish  its  own  schools ;  or  it  may  permit  the  State  apportionment  to  be 
administered  by  the  directory,  on  condition  that  the  State  law  be  com- 
plied with  in  its  disbursement.  As  the  school-tax  of  the  State  is  to  be 
doubled,  the  apportionment  to  New  Orleans  will  hereafter  be  $110,000, 
which,  if  prudently  managed,  the  Picayune  thinks,  will  be  sufficient  to 
provide  schools  for  all  the  colored  population,  and  such  whites  as  may 
choose  to  send  to  them  ;  so  that  there  will  exist,  side  by  side,  two  sets  of 
schools — namely,  State  schools  established  as  the  constitution  directs,  and 
which  may  be  "mixed,"  if  white  people  choose  to  send  to  them ;  and 
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the  already  established  city  schools,  which  will  flourish  more  and  more 
from  the  rivalry  of  the  two  systems  as  to  which  will  produce  the  better 
fruit.  Opposing  this  view,  TTie  Advocate  (the  secular  department  of  which 
is  edited  by  Senator  Campbell,  the  author  of  the  bill  in  question),  claims 
that  if  any  city  government  should  be  so  foolish  as  to  attempt  to  establish 
a  system  of  public  schools  independent  of  the  State  schools,  thus  doubly 
taxing  its  citizens,  the  S}'Stem  would  soon  lead  to  such  onerous  tazatioa 
as  would  speedily  compel  its  abandonment  The  Advocate  believes  fur- 
ther, that  not  only  would  the  General  Assembly  interfere  to  protect  the 
people  from  being  taxed  to  support  two  different  sets  of  public  school% 
but  that  even  should  the  city  have  the  right  to  maintain  independent  pal> 
lie  schools,  they  would  still  be  subject  to  the  provision  of  the  State  con- 
stitution requiring  them  to  be  open  to  all  children,  regardless  of  colon 
It  therefore  believes  that  there  will  be  only  one  set  of  public  schools  sup- 
ported by  taxation,  either  the  city  or  the  country,  and  that  these  will  be 
under  the  control  of  the  State  Board  and  the  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Education.  Inasmuch  as  others,  who  took  part  with  Senator 
Campbell  in  the  enactment  of  the  law,  differ  with  him  in  regard  to  its 
meaning  in  this  matter,  it  is  probable  that  the  matter  will  have  to  be 
settled  by  the  courts. 

ENGLAND. — ^The  friends  of  modern  culture  have  reason  to  rejoice  at 
the  recognition  of  their  claims  by  one  of  the  half-dozen  great  public 
schools.  A  modern  department  is  about  to  be  established  at  Harrow 
School ;  and  other  schools  cannot  long  refrain  from  following  the  ex- 
ample. The  character  and  object  of  the  new  department  are  described  as 
follows,  in  a  circular  lately  published  by  Dr.  Butler,  the  Head-master. 

*'  It  may  interest  you  to  know  that  we  propose,  in  September  next,  to 
establish  at  Harrow  a  'modem  side,'  for  the  benefit  of  boys  for  whom, 
from  various  causes,  an  advanced  classical  training  seems  undesirably 
The  principal  subjects  of  instmction  on  the  *  modem  side'  will  be  math^ 
matics,  French,  German,  Latin,  History,  English  literature,  and  phw^ 
cal  science.      The  requirements  of  boys  not  intended  for  the  UniversiniSt 
will  be  specially  kept  in  view,  including  those  who  are  candidates  fa 
Woolwich  or  the  Indian  Civil  Service.     It  is  hoped  that  this  proviiioii: 
may  obviate  the  supposed  necessity  for  removing  boys  to  a  private  tutor's 
precisely  at  an  age  when  the  influences  of  public  school  life  are  motf. 
powerful  and  most  salutar}-.     Except  for  purposes  of  instruction,  theie 
will  be  no  distinction  between  boys  on  the  modern  side,  and  bojB  on  the 
classical  side.     No  boy  will  for  the  present  be  admitted  to  the  modern 
side  unless  he  has  been  in  the  school  for  at  least  a  year,  and  has  hitheito^ 
shown  diligence  and  made  fair  progress." 

FINLAND. — Describing,  in  the  Nav  York  Observer^  a  visit  to  Helsing^ 
fors.  Dr.  Prime  says :  In  our  ignorance  we  had  associated  Finlanders 
with  the  Laps  and  the  Esquimaux,  and  had  never  thought  of  letters  and 
science  and  art  in  connection  with  this  race.  Among  the  pleasures  of  it- 
visit  to  Finland  we  had  not  reckoned  an  introduction  to  a  venerable  imi^ 
versity,  endowed,  sustained,  and  flourishing  on  a  par  with  those  of  Ger- 
many. In  fact,  very  few  of  the  German  universities  have  accommodations 
and  advantages  equal  to  this  at  Helsingfors.  It  would  be  considered  first 
class  in  England  or  France,  and  there  is  nothing  comparable  to  it  in  the 
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United  States.  It  has  a  magnificent  stone  edifice  of  architectural  propor- 
tions and  finish  that  make  the  building  a  perpetual  lecture  on  the  beau* 
tiful  and  sublime  in  art,  and  within  is  the  most  complete  system  of  rooms 
for  every  department  of  knowledge  here  pursued — for  museums,  labora- 
tories, lectures,  recitations.  The  professors  were  in  session  in  the  great 
andicnce-room  as  we  entered  it ;  the  place  was  adorned  with  a  full-length 
jportrait  of  the  Emperor  Alexander  L,  who  is  styled,  in  the  Latin  inscrip- 
tion, "the  Father  of  his  Country  and  the  University."  The  prophecy  is 
tdded  that  art  will  preserve  his  features,  and  his  &me  will  fill  the  whole 
€litth.  The  professors  seemed  an  earnest  set  of  men,  mostly  young,  all 
fine  looking  and  well  dressed.  I  took  them  to  be  happy  and  successful 
in  their  calling,  and  I  wished  much  that  I  understood  their  language,  so 
as  to  enter  into  the  sympathies  of  a  set  of  scholars  giving  their  lives  to  the 
pursuits  of  science  in  Finland. 

The  University  has  five  separate  departments — Law,  Medicine,  The- 
ology, etc. — with  thirty-one  professors,  and  it  will  surprise  you,  perhaps, 
to  learn  that  it  is  older  than  any  university  in  Russia.  It  was  founded  in 
1630  by  the  Empress  Christina,  eleven  years  before  the  art  of  printing  was 
introduced  into  Finland.  Its  charter  was  signed  by  Axel  Oxenstiem,  a 
&mous  name  in  his  country's  annals.  The  library  contains  200,000 
volumes,  in  all  languages  and  in  every  realm  of  human  learning.  It  is 
admirably  arranged  in  a  series  of  beautiful  rooms,  in  niches  and  galleries, 
having  an  air  of  repose  and  seclusion  inviting  to  quiet  study,  such  as 
Rolemy  anticipated  when  he  put  over  the  Alexandrian  doors  the  fitting 
inscription,  "The  food  of  the  soul." 

And  the  halls,  floors,  walls,  and  the  whole  interior,  are  kept  with  a 
scrupulous  neatness  unknown  in  any  institution  of  learning  claiming  the 
dignity  of  a  college,  or  university,  that  my  feet  ever  entered  in  the  most 
enlightened,  civilized,  and  beloved  land  in  the  world.  Yet  there  is  little 
in  the  way  of  literature  in  the  Finnish  language,  which  is  spoken  only  by 
the  peasants,  the  Swedish  being  the  language  of  law  and  social  life  among 
the  other  classes.  Some  rich  treasures  of  popular  poetry  have  been  dis- 
covered floating  about  in  the  memories  of  the  people,  and  these  have 
been  gathered  as  curious  specimens  of  an  unlettered,  but  imaginative  race. 
Kalewala,  an  epic  poem,  was  first  printed  in  1835,  and  an  earnest  effort 
has  been  made  to  rouse  young  Finland  to  seek  laurels  in  the  fields  of 
song.  Two  of  the  professors  deliver  lectures  in  Finnish.  Schiller  and 
Shakespeare  have  been  done  into  the  native  tongue  of  the  Finns.  And 
the  imperial  decree  has  gone  forth  that  after  1883  the  Finnish  language 
riiall  be  the  official  tongue  of  the  countr}-.  If  Russia  would  be  as  kind 
and  considerate  of  the  feelings  of  Poland,  she  would  conciliate  her  south- 
ern subjects  as  readily  as  she  has  her  northern. 

According  to  a  recent  Educational  Map  of  Europe,  the  European 
Slates  stand  in  the  following  order  in  respect  to  elementary  instruction  : 
SiUEony,  Switzerland,  Small  States  of  North  Germany,  Denmark,  Prussia, 
Sweden,  Baden,  Wurtemberg,  Holland,  Norway,  Bavaria,  France,  Bel- 
ginm^  England,  Italy,  Austria,  Greece,  Papal  States,  Spain,  Portugal, 
Waldo- Wallacia,  Russia,  Turkey. 
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THE  record  of  scientific  progress  for  the  past  year  is  unusually  in* 
teresting. 
sides  the  mechanical  inventions,  of  which  one  expects  about  the  same 
number  and  variety  year  by  year,  the  annual*  records  in  its  list  of  scientific 
discoveries,  a  good  year's  work  by  the  philosophers  and  explorers.  Among 
the  items  of  special  interest  to  instructors  in  physical  science  are  those 
relating  to  the  eclipse  of  August  last — experiments  on  velocity  of  different 
musical  tones — planetary  and  stellar  examinations  by  the  spectroscope — 
and  the  more  recently  accumulated  evidences  of  pre-historic  man.  A 
steel-plate  portrait  of  Dr.  Dana,  the  eminent  mineralogist,  &ces  the  title- 
page. 

The  Guide  to  the  study  of  Insects'  amply  fulfills  the  promise  of  its  early 
numbers.  Six  parts  have  thus  far  been  issued,  and  the  illustrations  number 
more  than  three  hundred.  The  first  hundred  pages  were  devoted  to  the 
physiology  of  insects  and  the  methods  of  preserving  specimens.  This  in- 
cludes Part  I.  and  a  portion  of  Part  II.,  as  previously  noticed.  A 
detailed  description  of  the  orders  begins  with  the  Hymenoptera,  and 
extends  with  an  abundance  of  illustrations  through  No.  III.  and  a  por- 
tion of  No.  IV.  The  subsequent  portions  to  No.  VI.  will  prove  specially 
interesting  to  young  entomologists,  being  devoted  to  the  attractive  order 
of  Lepidoptera  (moths  and  butterflies).  A  fine  steel-plate  engraving  em- 
bellishes the  last  number.  The  Guide  affords  the  best  stimulus  and  aid 
to  the  study  of  entomology  ever  issued  in  this  country. 

The  "  Brawnville  Papers"*  describe  in  a  lively,  muscular  style  the  trials 
and  triumphs  of  a  village  athletic  club  :  how  it  was  founded,  the  opposi- 
tion it  met  with,  and  how,  through  the  generous  and  enlightened  efforts 
of  Judge  Fairplay,  Parson  Bland,  the  schoolmaster  and  other  friends  of 
physical  culture,  the  club  not  only  succeeded  in  overcoming  the  opposi- 
tion of  the  conservatives  led  by  Dr.  Drugger  and  Deacon  Snip,  but  in 
transforming  a  plodding  New  England  community  into  a  wide-aw!%ke 
mentally  and  physically  cultivated  society.  The  leading  characters  are 
well  drawn,  and  the  story,  on  the  whole,  well  told. 

Professor  Eggleston's  liule  table-book*  appears  to  be  the  most  com- 
plete and  best  arranged  compilation  of  the  sort  that  we  have  seen.  The 
Index,  six  pages  in  length,  is  a  specially  valuable  feature. 

'  Annual  of  Scientific  Discovery,  or  Year  Book  of  Facts  in  Science  and  Art  for  1869^ 
edited  by  Samuel  Kneeland,  A.  M.,  M.  D.     Boston :  Gould  U  Lincoln. 

*  A  Guide  to  the  Study  of  Insects,  and  a  Treatue  on  those  Injurious  and  Beneficud  !• 
Crops.  For  the  use  of  Colleges,  Farm  schools,  and  Agriculturists.  By  A.  S.  Packard,  ^^ 
M.  D.  Salem :  Press  of  the  Essex  Institute. 

*  The  Brawnville  Papers :  being  Memorials  of  the  Brawnville  Athletic  Club.  Bj  MoMi 
Coic  Tyler.     Boston  :  Fields,  Osgood  &  Co.     iimo. ;  $1.50. 

*  Tables  of  Weights,  Measures,  Coins,  etc.,  arranged  by  T.  Eggleston,  Professor  of  ifuK 
iralogy  and  Metallurgy,  School  of  Mines,  Columbia  CoUege.  New  York,  Stephea  AngdL 
Paper,  pp.  36. 
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OUT  OF  SCHOOL  IN  THE  MIDDLE  AGES,' 

I. 

THROUGH  the  whole  of  the  fiw^  or  six  centuries  known  as  the 
Middle  Ages,  every  high-road  in  Europe  was  alive  with  youths 
hastening  to  the  schools.  They  crossed  and  recrossed  mountain,  forest, 
and  narrow  sea  by  tens  of  thousands  ;  and  they  crowded  the  several  seats- 
of  learning — Oxford,  Paris,  Salamanca,  Bologna,  and  Prague,  as  thick 
as  bees.  Indeed,  it  is  said  that  they  generally  outnumbered  all  the  other 
residents  of  these  cities — 30,000  being  actually  set  down  as  attending  the 
schools  of  Oxford;  50,000,  70,000,  and  even  100,000,  those  of  Paris; 
while  a  notion  of  the  numbers  who  selected  Prague  as  alma  mater  may  be 
formed  from  the  tale  told  of  the  multitude  that  accompanied  the  cele- 
brated professor  John  Hoffman,  when  expelled  from  that  university  by 
the  influence  of  Huss — a  host  which  several  writers  estimate  as  high  as 
40,000.  Nor  were  these  the  only  universities  in  existence.  There  were 
others  of  all  but  equal  note  at  Orleans,  Montpellier,  Padua,  and  Leipsic; 
and  twenty-four  more,  some  of  them  of  great  celebrity,  were  erected  be- 
tween 1403  and  1499.  Humbler  establishments,  too,  existed  in  plent}'. 
Every  cathedral  had  its  school,  and  so  had  every  monastery.  Several  of 
these  were  academies  of  large  pretence,  which  exacted  a  certain  amount 
of  preparatory  knowledge  from  those  who  sought  admission — Pope  Adrian 
IV.,  for  instance,  having  been  rejected  in  his  boyhood  by  the  monks  who 
conducted  the  school  of  St  Alban's,  because  his  acquirements  did  not 
come  up  to  their  standard.  The  parson  of  the  parish,  also,  seldom 
objected  to  increase  his  generally  scanty  stipend  by  playing  the  part  of 
pedagogue.  And,  finally,  many  a  wandering  scholar  was  glad  to  ex- 
change instruction  against  board  and  lodging  in  hamlet  and  homestead 

'  From  Tki  Comkiil  Magaiure,  London. 
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which  lay  beyond  the  reach  of  regular  institutions.  All  this  shows  that 
the  numbers  under  education  during  the  Middle  Ages  wpre  much  larger 
than  we  are  disposed  to  think  :  they  were  larger,  indeed,  than  in  any  age 
from  the  Reformation  down  to  thirty  years  ago  ;  for,  with  so  much  good, 
that  great  event  wrought  one  large  evil,  sweeping  away  from  many  quar- 
ters the  educational  organization  that  had  been  growing  up  for  centuries, 
without  substituting  anything  in  its  stead. 

When  conquest  had  ceased,  and  society  began  to  reorganize,  and  when, 
therefore,  learning  began  to  be  appreciated,  any  teacher  who  put  himself 
forward  was  sure  to  obtain  a  following  that  speedily  multiplied  to  thou- 
sands, if  he  happened  to  be  a  man  of  ability.     Of  course,  in  such  a  case 
he  would  find  it  necessaiy  to  fix  his  school  in  some  place  adapted  to 
supply  the  material  wants  of  his  pupils.     And  as  there  were  few  situations 
which  those  periodical  invaders,  dearth  and  plague,  did  not  render  un- 
tenable for  any  length  of  time,  the  early  history  of  learning  is  full  of 
instances  of  teachers  and  their  disciples  migrating  from  place  to  place  in 
search  of  food  and  lodging.     Nor  were  these  the  only  considerations  that 
dictated  the  choice  of  locality.     The  fame  of  a  good  teacher  was  sure  to 
spread,  even  into  other  countries ;  it  was,  therefore,  indispensable  that  he 
should  settle  in  some  well-known  and  easily  accessible  spot :  and  thus  in 
a  short  time  we  find  the  principal  cities  of  the  West  fairly  stocked  with 
teachers.     Rulers  and  citizens,  too,  soon  found  their  advantage  in  these 
schools,  and  did  their  utmost  to  perpetuate  them.     With  that  view  they 
extended  peculiar  privileges,  at  first  to  the  preceptors,  but  eventually  to 
the  whole  body  of  the  students,  and,  in  some  cases,  to  their  servants 
And  these  privileges  grew  and  flourished,  until,  by  the  thirteenth  centuiy, 
we  find  them  including  exemption  from  taxes  of  all  kinds,  from  arrest, 
seizure  of  goods,  and  the  jurisdiction  of  the  ordinary  tribunals  even  in 
cases  of  atrocious  crime.     Nobody  was  allowed  to  promulgate  a  sentence 
of  excommunication  or  interdict  against  a  university  without  special 
license  from  the  Pope;  and  the  Emperor  Frederick  I.,  whose  example 
was  generally  followed,  published  a  rescript  (1158)  which  directed  that 
students  should  pass  freely  throughout  the  empire,  and  forbade  tlieir 
arrest  for  debt  or  crime  on  their  way  to  or  from  school.     Even  so  late  as 
the  reign  of  Charles  V.  these  privileges  were  still  considered  of  sufficient 
moment  to  merit  the  attention  of  the  diplomatist,  and  obtain  a  place  in 
important  treaties.     We  find  a  portion  of  the  33d  article  of  the  Treaty  of 
Madrid,  concluded  1526,  devoted  to  the  claims  urged  by  the  Universily 
of  Burgos  for  "les  maux  et  dommages  excessifs  qu'ils  ont  soustenuset 
soufferts  durant  ces  guerres,  contre  la  forme  des  privileges  qu'ils  disent 
avoir  des  prddecesseurs  dudit  Roy  Chrestien  ;"  and  the  4 2d  article  of  the 
same  treaty  stipulates  that  to  ''the  lord  of  Chaux,  Messire  Charles  de 
Poupet,  chamberlain  and  first  butler  to  the  Emperor,  should  be  re8U>red 
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the  ransom  which  he  had  been  compelled  to  pay  for  his  children,  who . 
being  scholars  of  the  University  of  Paris,  and  therefore  privileged  and 
assured  by  law  that  they  could  not  be  made  prisoners,  were  not  fair  prey 
{de  juste  prise)  ;  that  the  said  ransom  should  be  restored  by  those  who 
had  exacted  it,  or  by  their  heirs  ;  and  that  in  this  matter  the  very  Chris- 
tian King  was  to  cause  ample  and  speedy  justice  to  be  done,  according  to  the 
privileges  0/ the  said  University  0/ Paris,'*  Nor  were  these  privileges  with- 
drawn until  long  after  the  Reformation.  Those  claimed  by  the  Univer- 
sity of  Paris  remained  in  full  force  until  1592.  Then,  for  the  first  time, 
the  Provost  of  that  city  dispensed  with  the  oath  which  had  been  exr.cted  at 
their  installation  from  every  one  of  his  predecessors  for  three  centuries  and 
a  half,  to  observe  himself,  and  protect  with  all  his  power,  the  immunities 
of  the  learned  brotherhood.  And  those  privileges  were  even  more  widely 
extended  among  ourselves.  For  ages  they  obstructed  the  course  of  Eng- 
lish justice  under  the  name  of  Benefit  of  Clergy  : — an  institution  which 
enabled  every  one  who  could  read  to  perpetrate  at  least  one  capital  crime 
without  risk  during  the  course  of  his  life  ;  and  which,  among  other  nice 
results,  tempted  the  British  nobility  of  the  **  first  year  of  Edward  VI."  to 
satirize  themselves  through  all  time  by  securing  impunity  to  their  order 
without  the  drudgery  of  wading  through  hornbook  and  primer,  for  such 
geiitlemanlike  offences  as  highway  robbery,  horse-stealing,  house-break- 
ing, and  robbing  churches. 

Of  course  the  heads  of  the  various  universities  would  have  found  much 
difficulty  in  maintaining  order  among  these  multitudes,  even  under  cir- 
cumstances exceptionally  favorable  ;  but  circumstances  during  the  Middle 
Ages  were  precisely  the  reverse.  For  a  long  time  the  universities  were 
little  more  than  guilds  of  teachers,  organized  chiefly  with  a  view  to  shut 
out  incompetent  interlopers  from  a  very  lucrative  profession.  Their 
degrees  were  just  so  many  certificates  showing  that  those  who  possessed 
them  were  free  of  the  craft.  And  their  rectors  and  other  officials  had 
little  power,  except  as  centres  of  resistance  to  assaults  on  their  overgrown 
privileges.  The  republic  of  letters,  indeed,  as  represented  by  the  univer- 
sity, was  a  very  loose  federation.  The  various  classes  seldom  worked 
well  together;  while  beyond  the  precincts  of  the  lecture-hall,  every  one — 
tutor  and  pupil — did  pretty  much  as  he  felt  inclined.  Nor  could  it  well 
have  been  otherwise.  There  were  few  buildings  specially  adapted  to  col- 
legiato  purposes  until  toward  the  close  of  the  era,  and  these  few  were 
designed  for  the  use  of  poor  scholars.  The  classes,  therefore,  were  con- 
ducted, for  the  most  part,  in  rooms  hired  by  the  professors  at  their  own 
risk ;  a  custom  which  could  not  tend  greatly  to  strengthen  central  au- 
thority. These  rooms,  also,  were  too  often  situated  in  the  very  worst 
quarters.  Writing  on  the  subject  in  the  thirteenth  century.  Cardinal  de 
Vitiy  remarks — and  these  remarks  had  better  remain  in  the  "decent  oh- 
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scurity"  of  the  language  he  uses — that  **in  una  autem  et  eadem  domo 
scholae  erant  superius,  prostibula  inferius.  In  parte  superiori  magistri 
legebant ;  in  inferiori  meretrices  officia  turpitudinis  exercebant  £x  una 
parte  meretrices  inter  se  et  cum  cenonibus  (lenonibus)  litigabant ;  ex  alia 
parte  disputantes  et  contentiose  agentes  clerici  proclamabant"  Nor  was 
the  private  life  of  the  student  mijch  adapted  to  correct  the  impressions 
thus  received.  It  was  the  custom  for  several  students  to  club  together 
and  engage  what  was  called  a  hall.  They  then  elected  a  head  or  regent — 
usually  a  student  more  advanced  than  themselves — and  took  it  in  turn  to 
provide  the  food  and  prepare  the  meals.  Thus  they  lived,  and  those  who 
were  that  way  given  read  under  the  direction  of  the  regent  At  one  time 
there  were  as  many  as  300  of  these  halls  at  Oxford.  And  Chaucer  gives 
us  a  glimpse  of  their  economy  and  of  the  character  of  the  inmates  in  the 
tale  of  the  Miller  of  Trompingion,  Such  a  system  was  evidently  not  veiy 
conducive  to  morality.  Young  fellows  thus  given  up  to  their  own  devices, 
and  hedged  round  with  immunities,  were  not  likely  to  prove  models  of 
behavior.  And  there  were  several  things  besides  to  render  them  rough, 
riotous,  and  profligate.  In  the  first  place,  a  large  fraction  were  scholars 
indeed  in  name,  but  vagabonds  in  reality,  who,  as  Wood,  Fuller,  and 
others  testify,  found  the  academic  gown  a  very  convenient  covering  for 
their  misdeeds,  and  who  managed  to  exempt  themselves  from  all  juris- 
diction by  pleading  scholarship  in  the  face  of  the  civil  magistrate,  and 
denying  it  before  the  clerical  one  ;  and  Wood  estimates  these  martinet^ 
as  they  were  called,  at  fully  a  third  of  those  who  frequented  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oxford.  In  the  second  place,  the  example  of  the  pastor  and  mas- 
ter was,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  far  from  edifying ;  indeed,  from  the 
days  of  Abelard  down  to  those  of  Ravaillac,  it  must  be  confessed  that  the 
pedagogue  of  the  Middle  Ages,  whether  he  dogmatized  in  a  palace,  or 
held  forth  in  the  merest  hedge-school,  bore  a  very  indifferent  reputation* 
Politian,  the  boast  of  Florence  and  the  tutor  of  the  princely  Medici,  was 
the  most  learned  man  of  his  time,  and,  if  gossips  do  not  err,  probably 
the  most  abandoned.  And  his  deeply-learned  and  roystering,  and,  there- 
fore, very  worthy  successor  in  the  school  of  Florence,  Crinitus,  had  bis 
skull  cracked  with  a  bottle  by  one  of  his  pupils  while  conducting  an  orgy 
after  the  manner  of  Trimalcion.  Another  of  these  learned  and  much 
esteemed  professors,  Bartholomew  Socinus,  was  accustomed  to  supple- 
ment his  scholastic  exertions  by  practical  lessons  in  the  noble  art  of 
gaming — to  which  he  was  as  devoted  as  Marshal  Blucher  himself  And 
a  third,  Eobanus,  who  had  a  peculiar  capacity  for  swilling  that  would 
have  done  him  honor  in  the  eyes  of  Porson,  once  challenged  a  notorious 
bibber  to  a  drinking  tourney,  and  laid  his  antagonist  dead  on  the  spot 
Indeed,  so  noted  were  preceptors  for  their  ability  in  this  way  that,  to  have 
pushed  the  bottle  theologically,  was  the  mediaeval  equivalent  for  that 
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elegant  expression,  "drunk  as  a  fiddler."  Nor  are  we  libelling  the  pro- 
fession by  any  means.  Indeed,  were  we  to  take  its  members  at  their 
word  ;  were  we  to  rely  implicitly  on  such  letters  as  passed  between  Poggio 
Bracaliano  and  his  bitter  enemy,  Philelphus,  or  between  Abelard  and  his 
comical  correspondent,  Foulkes,  or  on  such  precious  scraps  of  autobiog- 
raphy as  Cardan  has  left  us ;  were  we  to  paint  these  professors  as  they 
paint  one  another  and  themselves,  we  should  be  compelled  to  set  them 
down,  one  and  all,  as  arrant  scamps.  Nor  would  the  alternative  be  much 
to  their  credit.  For  in  proportion  as  we  acquit  them  of  depravity,  we 
must  condemn  them  of  sinning  against  truth.  And  if  anybody  feels 
inclined  to  stand  up  for  the  general  moral  worth  of  the  mediaeval  instruc- 
tors, we  beg  to  present  him  with  the  dilemma. 

Gown  and  town  never  harmonized  particularly  well  together  in  the 
olden  time.  The  turbulence  and  the  privileges  of  the  students  on  the 
one  side,  and  the  exactions  and  impositions  of  the  citizens  in  matters  of 
food  and  rent  on  the  other,  were  always  fruitful  of  dissension.  Indeed, 
nothing  but  sheer  gain  rendered  the  presence  of  a  large  school  tolerable 
to  the  civilian  ;  and  nothing  but  absolute  necessity  reconciled  the  student 
to  the  presence  of  the  trader.  And  whenever  opportunity  served,  both 
the  one  and  the  other  exerted  himself  to  pay  off  old  scores  by  aid  of  pike 
and  quarter-staff^  In  1 209,  for  instance,  an  Oxford  scholar  having  acci- 
dentally killed  a  woman  belonging  to  the  town,  while  engaged  with  some 
of  his  fellows  in  athletic  sports,  the  townspeople  rose  in  a  body,  attacked 
the  hall  to  which  the  offender  belonged,  and  not  being  able  to  capture 
him,  seized  three  of  his  companions  and  hanged  them  at  once.  Redress 
being  refused — in  some  degree  because  it  happened  to  be  rather  exorbi- 
tant as  put  in  the  demand  of  the  university — the  whole  of  the  students 
lefl  the  place,  and  retired,  some  to  Reading,  others  to  Cambridge.  At 
their  solicitations  the  Pope  laid  an  interdict  on  the  town,  and  denounced 
the  pains  and  penalties  of  excommunication  against  any  teacher  who 
should  presume  to  pursue  his  calling  therein  before  the  citizens  had  made 
ample  reparation.  And  that  they  found  themselves  compelled  to  do 
much  sooner  than  they  had  calculated  on.  They  might  possibly  have 
borne  the  privation  of  religious  rites  a  little  longer,  though  perhaps  not 
quite  so  stoically  as  the  wicked  people  of  Frankfort,  who  impudently 
declared,  after  an  interdict  of  twenty-nine  years'  duration,  that  neither 
man  nor  matron  among  them  felt  a  whit  the  worse.  But,  conjoined 
with  loss  of  trade,  the  interdict  was  not  to  be  contended  with  by  the  men 
of  Oxford.  Accordingly,  the  students  speedily  found  themselves  back  in 
their  old  haunts,  with  their  privileges  greatly  amplified.  But  even  this 
affair  was  as  nothing  to  that  which  occurred  at  Cambridge  in  1260. 
There,  it  appears,  that  the  students  were  divided  into  two  hostile  factions, 
called  "north"  and  "south;"  thus  reproducing  in  the  colleges  the  cur- 
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rent  animosity  of  the  period  ;  for  then  and  long  after,  as  many  a  furious 
battle  attested,  there  was  little  love  lost  between  the  **  north  countrie"  and 
the  ''south/'  A  representative  of  each  of  these  parties  happening  to 
quarrel,  came  to  blows,  and  their  fellows  of  both  sides  joining  in,  a  tre- 
mendous riot  ensued.  Utterly  unable  to  make  head  against  it  of  them- 
selves, the  Cambridge  doctors  called  upon  the  citizens  for  aid.  But  the 
latter  only  interfered  to  become  principals  in  the  fray,  and  for  many  days 
Cambridge  presented  the  aspect  of  a  city  taken  by  storm — fire,  robbery, 
and  violence  revelling  on  all  sides.  Nor  was  order  restored  until  a  body 
of  troops  marched  in.  Having  by  this  means  quelled  the  disturbance, 
the  authorities  proceeded  to  distribute  a  very  one-sided  sort  of  justice  ; 
for  while  the  students  sat  secure  under  cover  of  their  privileges,  the  citi- 
zens, having  no  such  shelter,  suffered  severely,  no  less  than  sixteen  of 
them  being  consigned  to  the  gallows,  Wat  Tyler's  year  also  was  signal- 
ized by  unusual  troubles  at  Cambridge.  The  citizens  attacking  the  uni- 
versity, forced  the  masters  to  sign  a  renunciation  of  their  immunities ; 
and  then  burnt  the  college  archives  and  broke  the  seals  in  the  market- 
place. But  the  gownsmen  had  ample  revenge,  for  the  townsmen  had  to 
contribute  liberally  to  the  numerous  scaffolds  that  were  raised  at  the  close 
of  that  rebellion.  These,  however,  were  only  a  few  of  the  more  promi- 
nent broils.  Minor  matter  of  the  sort  was  of  ceaseless  recurrence,  being 
rendered  particularly  rife  at  Cambridge  by  the  numerous  tournaments 
which  were  held  in  that  vicinity.  Nor  was  the  Continent  any  better  off. 
There,  as  well  as  in  England,  dissension  and  riot  resulted  wherever  town 
came  in  contact  with  gown.  A  memorable  instance  of  this  occurred  at 
Orleans  in  1236,  where  the  citizens  set  upon  the  clerks,  slew  some,  and 
flung  a  few  more  into  the  Loire  ;  and  in  return  were  assailed  by  the  noble 
relatives  of  some  of  their  victims  and  massacred  by  wholesale.  Scenes 
not  very  dissimilar  were  now  and  then  enacted  at  the  Italian  universities, 
particularly  that  of  Bologna ;  where  the  professors,  at  one  period,  not 
only  forbade  the  students  to  intermarry  with  the  citizens,  but  actoallj 
attempted  to  render  degrees  a  matter  of  entail  in  their  own  families. 
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II. — Norway. 

BUT  little  appears  to  have  been  done  in  Norway  for  the  promotion 
of  technical  instruction.  The  only  industrial  schools  reported  are 
an  elementary  mining-school  established  in  1866,  in  connection  with  the 
silver  mines  of  Kongsberg,  and  a  school  for  mechanical  engineers  at  Carl 
Johan's  Vaem,  founded  some  fifteen  years  ago. 
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The  object  aimed  at  by  the  school  at  Kongsberg  is  to  impart  instrac- 
tion  to  promising  young  miners  in  special  branches  pertaining  to  their 
calling.  The  expenses  of  the  school  are  defrayed  from  the  resources  of 
the  silver  works.  The  instruction  is  free ;  the  pupils  providing  them- 
selves with  books  and  writing  and  drawing  materials.  The  conditions  of 
admission  are  simply  that  the  candidate  be  under  eighteen  years  of  age ; 
a  workman  at  the  mines  of  Kongsberg  or  some  other  similar  mines  ;  able 
to  read  and  write  and  acquainted  with  the  first  four  rules  of  arithmetic. 
It  is  further  required  that  the  pupils  continue  to  work  in  the  mines  dur- 
ing their  course  of  instruction.  As  the  institution  had  been  in  operation 
only  six  months  when  the  directors  made"  the  report  from  which  our 
information  is  derived,  the  course  of  study  had  not  been  fully  determined. 
It  was  assumed,  however,  that  it  would  last  from  two  to  three  years,  with 
two  days'  instruction  each  week.  The  pupils  that  had  been  admitted — 
eight  in  number — had  been  elected  on  the  recommendation  of  their  su- 
periors in  the  mines.  The  instruction  given  is  in  the  elements  of  min- 
eralogy, geology,  mechanics,  and  physics ;  the  elements  of  arithmetic, 
geometry,  trigonometry,  and  stereometry ;  geometrical  drawing,  land  and 
mining  surveying,  with  opportunities  for  the  practical  exercise  of  their 
acquirements.  The  pupils  do  not  obtain  any  special  privileges  in  conse- 
quence of  their  connection  with  the  school ;  but  will  of  course  find  it  more 
easy  to  obtain  employment  as  overseers  or  foremen,  than  other  workmen. 
The  remuneration  of  the  teachers  is  regulated  by  the  number  of  hours  they 
are  employed.  The  teachers  have  all  passed  the  mining  examination  at 
the  University,  and  have  received  their  appointment  on  the  ground  of 
their  being  knov/n  to  possess  the  requisite  knowledge. 

The  engineering  school  at  Carl  Johan's  Vaem  is  connected  with  the 
naval  engineering  workshops.  It  imparts  theoretical  instruction  only ; 
but  pupils  who  have  passed  through  the  course  of  study  of  the  school 
may  obtain  practical  experience  in  the  workshops.  The  school  is  chiefly 
attended  by  young  men  intending  to  become  mechanical  engineers  ;  but 
persons  of  mature  age,  already  workmen,  are  also  admitted.  Up  to  Sep- 
tember, 1867,  the  average  number  of  pupils  in  attendance  had  been 
from  twenty  to  twenty-five ;  but  during  the  two  years  preceding  that  date, 
applications  for  admission  had  increased  so  that  an  enlargement  of  the 
institution  was  contemplated.  The  school  is  supported  by  the  State. 
Instruction  is  free.  The  qualifications  for  admission  are  ability  to  read 
and  write,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  elements  of  arithmetic  as  far  as  the 
Rule  of  Three.  The  term  of  theoretical  instruction  is  from  one  to  two 
years.  The  practical  instruction  in  the  workshops  lasts  from  four  to  five 
years.  The  subjects  of  theoretical  instruction  are  :  elementary  mathe- 
matics, extended,  in  the  case  of  specially  gifted  pupils,  to  the  higher 
branches ;  theoretical  mechanics ;  physics  and  inorganic  chemistry ;  Eng- 
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lish  and  drawing.  Instruction  is  imparted  mainly  by  means  of  exercises 
in  calculation  and  construction  under  superintendence  of  the  masteiSb 
Some  few  lectures  are  also  delivered,  admission  to  which  is  free  to  all 
the  workmen  in  the  naval  establishment.  Connection  with  the  school 
secures  no  other  privilege  than  that  of  admission  to  the  naval  workshops 
for  the  acquirement  of  practical  knowledge.  Engineers  in  the  Royal 
Navy  must  attend  the  school  in  order  to  rise  to  the  higher  grades  of  the 
service.  The  teachers  are  nominated  by  the  navy  department  Those 
hitherto  appointed  have  been  officers  of  approved  qualifications  connected 
with  the  royal  docks.  Men  who  have  passed  through  the  course  of  in- 
struction in  the  school  and  workshops  are  sought  for  in  private  industrial 
establishments,  as  draughtsmen,  engineers,  superintendents  of  sawing 
works  and  the  like,  the  training  they  have  received  qualifying  them  to 
fill  such  positions  better  than  persons  not  so  trained.  The  school,  though 
longer  established  than  the  mining  school  at  Kongsberg,  has  not  yet  had 
time  to  create  a  very  general  opinion  of  its  usefulness  among  the  working 
classes,  or  to  exert  a  noticeable  influence  on  the  character  of  workmen. 


^^ 


BARRING  OUT.' 

IT  is  remarkable  how  the  introduction  of  one  vicious  boy  into  a 
school, — conducted  as  this  was,  upon  somewhat  republican  princi- 
ples,— can  change  the  whole  current  and  tone  of  thought  of  bo}'s  not 
originally  ill-disposed.  We  were  a  wild  lot,  it  is  true ;  but,  though  we 
adhered  rigidly  to  our  rights,  our  code  of  honor  was  also  strictly  enforced 
I  had  risen  in  a  few  years,  by  regular  gradation,  from  the  first  to  the 
fourth  form,  when,  unfortunately,  a  new  boy  came  to  the  school,  who, 
had  he  been  a  Fenian  or  a  Ribbonman,  would  have  set  the  whole  side 
of  a  country  in  a  flame.  He  was  an  idle,  bad,  good-for-nothing  boy ; 
and,  having  been  severely  flogged  more  than  once  for  his  lessons  (flog- 
ging was  the  order  of  the  day  if  a  boy  failed  in  his  task  at  the  College  of 
Armagh),  he  conceived  a  real  hatred  for  the  doctor,  whom  he  looked 
upon,  and  endeavored  to  set  forth  among  us,  as  a  tyrant  and  persecutor, 
whose  aim  and  object  was  to  injure  and  ill-treat  the  boys.  He  so  hx 
succeeded  in  establishing  these  sentiments  against  the  really  kind-hearted 
doctor  that  a  series  of  annoyances  of  the  most  vexatious  and  perplexing 
character  was  planned  and  set  on  foot  to  annoy  him.  The  boys  at 
Armagh  had  long  had  a  fancy  for  dabbling  in  gunpowder  experiments, 


'  From  Trench's  «  Realities  of  Irish  Life. 
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and,  u[)on  more  than  one  occaision,  had  scorched  the  skins  off  their  own 
£ices,  and  nearly  blown  the  roof  off  the  house  by  accidental  explosions 
which  took  place  during  the  manufacture  of  their  fireworks. 

The  new  boy  resolved  to  turn  this  fanciful  peculiarity  to  the  detriment 
and  annoyance  of  the  authorities.  One  of  his  contrivances  was  to  make 
up  small  parcels  of  gunpowder,  wrapped  tightly  in  numerous  folds  of 
brown  paper.  These  he  placed  at  the  back  of  the  fire,  among  the  coals 
which  had  been  recently  heaped  on  the  grate,  but  which  had  not  yet 
ignited.  This  performance  he  effected  in  play-hours,  just  as  school  was 
about  to  open ;  and  explosion  after  explosion,  to  the  amazement  of  all 
the  assistants,  was,  of  course,  the  result  This  he  called  **  blowing  up 
the  ushers,"  as  the  assistant  teachers  were  then  called  ;  and  he  generally 
so  contrived  it  that  the  explosion  should  take  place  just  as  the  usher  had 
gone  to  warm  himself  at  the  fire.  Hitherto,  however,  he  had  confined 
his  practice  to  the  assistants ;  but  having  been  soundly  flogged  by  the 
doctor  for  some  piece  of  mischief  or  idleness,  he  intimated  confidentially 
to  some  of  the  choice  spirits  whom  he  had  induced  to  join  him  that  he 
would  certainly. blow  up  the  doctor !  He  accordingly  purchased  about 
half  a  pound  of  gunpowder,  and  having  wrapped  it  in  brown  paper,  and 
placed  it  behind  the  coals  just  previous  to  the  hour  when  the  doctor, 
according  to  custom,  came  into  the  school,  he  retired  to  his  desk  and 
gravely  awaited  the  result. 

The  school-bell  rang  for  business  soon  after  this  bomb-shell  had  been 
deposited ;  and,  as  usual,  the  doctor  slowly  entered  the  room,  and  took 
up  his  place  with  his  back  to  the  fire,  and  with  his  hands  behind  his  back. 
He  was  of  a  literary  turn  of  mind,  and  an  author  of  some  celebrity  ;  and 
the  whole  of  the  school  business  being  somewhat  distasteful  to  him,  I 
suspect  he  often  allowed  his  mind  to  wander  far  away  from  the  annoyances 
of  his  position  into  the  cultivated  fields  of  a  literary  elysium,  which  he 
was  so  fully  capable  of  enjoying. 

Suddenly — in  a  moment — he  was  recalled  to  actual  life,  and  his  posi- 
tion rudely  forced  upon  his  attention.  A  loud  explosion  took  place, 
which  violendy  burst  open  the  door,  and  shattered  every  window  in  the 
large  and  lofty  school-room.  At  the  same  time,  a  volley  of  grape-shot — 
in  the  shape  of  small  pieces  of  coal,  aided  by  the  severe  concussion  of 
the  air — sent  the  doctor  flying  into  the  midst  of  the  school-room.  He 
looked  around  in  astonishment,  not  knowing  in  the  least  what  had  hap- 
pened ;  but  feeling  his  hands  in  pain,  he  looked  at  the  palms,  and  found 
them  blackened  with  the  coal.  Turning  round  rapidly,  he  perceived 
that  the  fire  was  blown  about  the  floor,  and  at  once  the  whole  of  the  un- 
worthy plot  rushed  upon  his  mind. 

He  looked  round  gravely  upon  the  school,  and  said  : 

"Boys,  which  of  you  has  done  this?" 
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There  was  a  dead  silence.  Gradually  the  absurdity  of  the  whole  scene 
forced  itself  upon  the  imagination  of  the  boys,  inclined  as  they  were  to 
make  fun  out  of  ever)thing,  and  an  almost  universal  titter  ran  tlirongfa 
the  school.  The  doctor  waited  until  the  titter  had  subsided,  and  then 
firmly  saying  : 

''I  will  stop  all  the  holidays  until  I  know  who  did  this/'  he  walked 
out  of  the  school-room. 

I  have  already  stated  that  the  boys  at  Armagh  were  universally  tena- 
cious of  what  they  termed  the  ''ancient  rights  of  the  school."  They 
submitted  to  those  rights  themselves  without  murmuring,  although  some 
of  them  were  occasionally  verj'  severely  exercised.  Among  these  rights 
was  the  allowance  of  a  half-holiday  every  Wednesday,  or,  if  a  premium 
had  been  obtained  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  by  any  under-graduate  who 
had  been  educated  at  the  school,  a  whole  holiday  was  granted.  The 
right  to  these  holidays  had  been  the  rule  of  the  school  from  time  imme- 
morial, and  the  privilege  was  guarded  by  the  boys  with  the  utmost  jeal- 
ousy. It  may,  therefore,  be  supposed  that  the  doctor's  announcement 
met  with  no  sympathy  whatever.  Had  he  appealed  to  X)ur  honor  and 
good  feeling,  and  said,  "Boys,  this  is  a  vile  and  dishonorable  act  toward 
one  who  has  ever  treated  you  kindly  and  fairly — an  act  quite  unworthy 
of  gentlemen.  I  know  it  is  against  your  code  to  tell  of  each  other,  and 
therefore  I  do  not  ask  you  who  did  it ;  but  I  expect  you  will  of  yourselves 
punish  the  ungentlemanlike  individual  as  he  deserves,"  I  firmly  believe 
we  should  have  cheered  the  good  old  doctor  with  all  our  might ;  and 
having  seized  the  mischievous  culprit,  we  should  have  made  him  run  the 
gauntlet  (our  school  punishment  for  any  breach  of  our  code),  and 
*  *  licked"  him  to  our  heart's  content  But  the  doctor  made  a  fatal  mis- 
take in  the  course  he  now  pursued ;  and,  instead  of  enlisting  the  well- 
disposed  upon  his  side,  this  unlucky  announcement  banded  every  boy 
against  him. 

The  whole  bearings  of  this  important  case  were  fully  discussed  by  the 
boys.  The  threatened  infringement  of  our  rights  was  looked  upon  as  a 
most  serious  affair.  The  head  boys  of  the  school  sat  day  afler  day  in 
deliberation  on  this  knotty  point ;  and  to  this  hour  I  cannot  look  badL 
without  surprise  upon  the  calm  judicial  spirit  in  which  the  whole 
case  was  taken  up  and  fairly  argued  out,  before  any  decision  was  ar- 
rived at. 

At  length  the  head  boys  gave  out  their  final  verdict ; — that  in  threaten- 
ing to  stop  the  holidays  because  we  would  not  break  through  our  well- 
known  code  and  turn  informers  upon  our  school-fellow,  the  doctor  had 
exceeded  his  power,  and  broken  through  the  long-established  rights  of 
the  school ;  and,  though  we  deprecated  the  act  which  had  been  done, 
we  would  noi  give  up  the  delinquent     A  statement  to  this  effect  was 
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vritten  out  upon  a  round  piece  of  paper,  and  left,  neatly  folded  and 
iirected  to  the  doctor,  on  the  table  at  which  he  usually  sat. 

This  document  was  received  on  Tuesday  morning.  And  as  it  was 
usual  for  him,  on  the  breaking  up  of  the  school  on  each  Tuesday  even- 
ing, to  announce  whether  the  following  day  was  to  be  a  half  or  whole 
holiday,  according  as  we  might  be  entitled  to  either,  the  announcement 
of  that  evening  was  looked  forward  to — I  suspect  by  both  parties,  but 
certainly  on  our  side — with  the  utmost  anxiety. 

At  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  the  bell  rang  as  usual,  and  the  boys  all 
stood  up,  preparatory  to  dismissal  for  the  evening.  The  doctor  then 
announced,  in  a  grave  voice — 

"Boys,  there  will  be  no  holiday  to-morrow." 

Not  a  word  was  spoken.  The  doctor  left  the  room  in  silence,  instead 
of  being  cheered,  as  he  usually  was  when  a  whole  holiday  was  granted. 
We  soon  went  in  to  dinner.  Not  a  word  was  uttered  during  the  meal, 
and  it  was  evident  to  him  as  well  as  to  ourselves  that  war  had  broken  out 
between  the  parties.  From  that  time,  I  regret  to  say,  the  boy  whom  we 
all  knew  to  be  mischievous  and  vicious,  became  a  popular  hero  among 
as.     He  was  now  completely  in  his  element. 

"  I  told  you,"  he  cried,  **that  the  doctor  was  a  tyrant  and  oppressor, 
who  delighted  in  harassing  us  by  every  act  of  injustice  in  his  power. 
Look  at  what  he  now  wants  to  do;  to  stop  our  holidays, — one  of  the 
most  ancient  rights  of  the  school.  I,  for  one,  will  never  submit  to  it 
Let  us  rise  up  against  it,  and  cany  the  war  into  his  own  quarters ;  and 
jrou  may  depend  on  it  we  will  put  him  down." 

Irritated  as  we  were  at  the  moment  by  our  supposed  wrongs,  these  sen- 
timents were  loudly  cheered,  and  an  aggressive  course  was  determined 
on.  It  happened,  at  this  time,  that  one  of  the  ushers  had  rendered  him- 
self very  unpopular  among  the  boys.  He  had  ''reported"  this  young 
scoundrel  on  more  than  one  occasion,  and  the  boy  had  been  flogged  in 
consequence — a  punishment  which  he  richly  deserved.  That  the  usher 
^ould  report  him  if  he  detected  him  in  improper  conduct,  was  consid- 
ered all  fair  and  right  among  the  boys.  It  was  his  acknowledged  duty  to 
do  so ;  and  no  ill-will  was  ever  entertained  toward  him  for  performing  it 
Not  so,  however,  with  this  worthy,  who  had  now  become  our  hero.  And 
possessing,  as  he  did,  the  peculiar  art  of  making  us  the  avengers  of  his 
own  private  hatred,  while  we  fancied  we  were  performing  a  public  duty, 
he  soon  turned  the  current  of  public  indignation  against  the  unfortunate 
assistant 

In  accordance  with  this  tone  of  feeling,  the  assistant  was  denounced  as 
an  enemy  to  the  rights  of  the  school,  and  it  was  resolved  to  punish  him 
by  giving  him  a  judicial  beating.  But  inasmuch  as  he  was  a  strong  man, 
and  we  were  well  aware  that  the  consequences  of  such  an  act,  if  the  per- 
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petrators  were  discovered,  would  be  immediate  expulsion  from  the  sdiool, 
he  invented  a  plan  for  meeting  all  difficulties.  He  arranged  that  in  the 
evening,  when  the  boys  were  preparing  their  lessons  for  the  following 
day,  a  little  boy  should  be  sent  up  to  the  usher  to  ask  the  explanation  of 
some  Latin  passage,  and,  while  he  was  thus  engaged,  some  boy,  bolder 
than  the  rest,  was  to  come  behind  and  put  a  bag,  with  running  strings 
attached,  over  the  head  of  the  unfortunate  assistant,  and,  the  strings  be- 
ing drawn  tightly  around  his  neck,  his  enemies  were  then  to  be  let  loose 
upon  him,  and  thrash  him  to  their  hearts'  content 

This  diabolical  plan  was  shortly  afterward  put  into  execution.  A  little 
boy,  carefully  kept  ignorant  of  the  intended  assault,  was  sent  up  to  the 
usher  to  ask  him  the  explanation  of  a  passage  in  Ovid ;  and,  while  he 
was  engaged  in  the  study  of  the  sentence,  a  linen  clothes-bag  was  sud- 
denly popped  over  his  head.  Two  other  boys,  at  a  little  distance,  imme- 
diately pulled  tight  the  strings,  which  were  made  sufficiently  long  for  the 
purpose,  and,  before  the  unfortunate  man  had  an  idea  of  the  real  position 
in  which  he  was  placed,  every  candle  in  the  school-room  was  "doused," 
and  shoes,  candlesticks,  dictionaries,  school-books,  and  every  kind  of 
rubbish  were  hurled  at  him  by  the.  dim  light  of  the  fire,  till  he  became 
the  centre  of  a  storm  of  missiles.  The  wretched  man,  not  knowing  what 
had  happened  or  was  about  to  happen,  shrieked  in  the  agony  of  tenor, 
and  having  at  last  succeeded  in  tearing  the  bag  off  his  head,  he  rushed 
from  the  school-room  amid  the  shouts  of  the  boys  and  an  increased  storm 
of  books  and  shoes,  and  disappeared  like  a  flash  of  lightning  I 

"Now,  boys,"  said  our  clever  and  malfcious  leader,  in  a'rapid  voice, 
"he  is  gone  for  the  doctor.  Light  all  the  candles  again  ;  gather  up  the 
shoes  and  dictionaries ;  and  be  all  hard  at  work  learning  your  lessons 
like  mad !" 

In  a  moment  all  set  to  work.  Feet  were  slipped  into  every  out-lying 
shoe,  no  matter  whose  it  might  be,  or  whether  it  fitted  or  not ;  the  dic- 
tionaries and  books  were  collected  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye ;  the  bits 
of  candles,  which  were  lying  in  every  part  of  the  room,  were  crammed 
into  their  sockets ;  and,  in  a  surprisingly  short  time,  every  boy  was  hard 
at  work  at  his  own  table  or  desk,  with  his  hands  up  to  his  ears  in  an 
attitude  of  intense  study ;  and  a  general  hum  of  business,  such  as  one 
hears  in  a  busy,  crowded  school-room,  pervaded  the  whole  assembly. 

In  less  than  five  minutes  the  doctor  rushed  into  the  room,  with  a  hea^ 
horsewhip  in  hand,  followed  by  the  unhappy  usher  as  pale  as  death. 

**  What  is  all  this?"  cried  the  doctor.  "  Who  has  been  guilty  of  this 
outrage  ?" 

He  was  going  to  proceed  in  his  denunciations  of  this  most  ne&rions 
act,  when  he  stopped  short  not  two  paces  within  the  door. 

" How  is  this?"  said  he,  turning  round  to  the  usher  behind  him ;  "I 
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thought  you  told  me  the  whole  school  was  in  an  uproar ;  they  seem  all 
quiet  enough,  and  minding  their  business,  as  usual  V* 

The  wretched  man  could  scarcely  speak  a  word ;  he  was  completely 
confounded  and  overcome.  And  to  this  day,  if  he  be  still  alive,  I  have 
no  doubt  he  looks  back  upon  the.  whole  scene  as  the  hallucination  of  a 
frightful  dream.  There  was  nothing,  however,  to  be  done ;  he  had  not 
the  £iintest  conception  who  had  bagged  him  ;  and  even  the  name  of  the 
innocent  little  boy  who  had  been  put  forward  as  a  stalking-horse,  to 
capture  him,  had  wholly  escaped  his  memory. 

No  action  was,  therefore,  taken  in  the  case  ;  but  a  more  stringent  de- 
termination than  ever  was  arrived  at  by  the  doctor  to  allow  no  holiday, 
until  the  perpetrator  of  the  bomb-shell  scene  should  be  brought  to  justice. 

War  was  now  openly  proclaimed.  Plotting  and  conspiracies  became 
the  order  of  the  day ;  lessons  were  neglected,  and  frequent  floggings,  not 
unaccompanied  by  angry  feelings  on  both  sides,  were  the  result.  At 
length  another  Tuesday  came  round,  and  again  the  doctor  annoimced 
there  would  be  no  holiday  on  Wednesday.  The  boys  became  highly 
exasperated  ;  whether  rightly  or  wrongly,  they  firmly  believed  that  a  deep 
injustice  was  being  done  them  ;  and  it  was  resolved  thaf  if  another  holi- 
day was  stopped  there  should  be  a  ''barring  out  I" 

It  was  remarked  that  the  mischievous  young  scamp  who  had  brought 
all  this  trouble  and  anxiety  upon  the  school,  no  longer  appeared  to  take 
any  active  or  leading  part  from  the  time  that  a  "barring  out"  was  decided 
on.  Forward  as  he  was  in  all  petty  mischief  under  cover  of  our  code  of 
honor,  so  long  as  he  knew  that  no  boy  would  betray  him  to  the  authori- 
ties, yet  he  ahrank  from  the  responsibility  of  open  rebellion,  from  the 
consequences  of  which  he  foresaw  he  could  not  possibly  escape.  And, 
having  made  some  mean  excuse,  he  withdrew  from  our  councils,  and  left 
the  planning  of  the  rebellion  to  the  bolder  and  more  daring  spirits. 

Up  to  this  period  I  had  not  been  taken  much  into  council  as  to  the 
issues  of  peace  or  war ;  but  now  that  war  was  practically  declared,  I  was 
accepted  as  a  volunteer — though  only  in  the  fourth  form — and  was  one 
of  the  youngest  who  joined  in  the  ** barring  out"  The  delight  I  then 
felt  at  the  prospect  of  a  rebellion  was  beyond  anything  I  can  describe, 
and,  indeed,  I  may  add,  beyond  anything  I  can  now  clearly  understand. 
But  I  was  convinced  our  cause  was  just  I  had  taken  no  part  whatever 
in  the  bomb-shell  assault  upon  the  doctor ;  I  had,  in  fact,  entirely  disap- 
proved of  it,  and  would  most  gladly,  if  I  could,  have  dragged  the  perpe- 
trator to  condign  punishment — for  I  disliked  him  personally  as  much  as 
I  disapproved  of  his  proceedings.  My  feelings  were  generally  participated 
in  by  the  leaders  of  the  **  barring  out ;"  but  we  all  felt  deeply  indignant 
that  the  most  valued  of  our  ancient  privileges  should  be  wrenched  from 
us  as  punishment  for  a  crime  of  which  we  were  not  guilty. 
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The  momentous  day  again  came  round,  and  again  the  doctor  an- 
nounced that  there  would  be  no  holiday  !     Not  a  word  was  spoken  by 
the  boys ;  he  left  the  room  in  silence ;  and,  after  dinner,  we  assembled 
in  our  usual  place  of  meeting  to  organize  an  immediate  **  rising."    We 
had  been  so  long  plotting  it  beforehand  that  our  plans  were  quickly  ma- 
tured, and  it  now  only  remained  to  put  them  in  active  operation.     TTie 
most  active  preparations  were  immediately  set  on  foot     Rope  ladders 
were  made  with  grappling  irons  attached,  to  enable  us  to  scale  the  walls 
of  the  play-ground  in  the  dark.     And,  having  thus  secretly  effected  our 
liberty,  we  made  extensive  purchases  in  the  town.     An  enormous  quan- 
tity of  bread — ^sufficient  to  last  our  garrison  for  a  month  at  least — was 
provided,  and  loaf  after  loaf  was  pitched  over  the  wall  into  the  play- 
ground.    Some  large  cheeses  were  also  purchased  as  a  food  that  would 
keep  for  any  length  of  time.     Abundance  of  whisky  found  its  way  in. 
Some  wine  was  also  secured,   and  several  rounds  of  salt  beef,  readj 
cooked,  were  bespoken  from  different  butchers.     Some  small  kegs  of 
beer  were  also,  with  much  difficulty,  landed  inside  the  wall ;  and  our 
preparations  for  a  siege  were  crowned  by  the  purchase  of  seven  or  eight 
pistols,  a  few  bullets,  some  flasks  of  gunpowder,  and  a  quantity  of  **  spar- 
row-hail," a  name  given  to  the  smallest  kind  of  shot  in  use.     We  also 
arranged  that  some  tubs  should  be  prepared  for  getting  a  supply  of  water 
on  the  night  of  the  actual  rising. 

The  collection  of  these  numerous  stores,  and  the  stowage  of  them  in 
safety,  was  a  labor  of  considerable  difficulty  and  some  danger.  We  hid 
them  chiefly  in  caves  which  we  had  excavated  in  the  play-ground  for  the 
purpose.  It  was  necessary  that  every  article  we  required  should  be  got 
over  the  play-ground  wall  at  night,  or  rather  during  the  long,  dark  even- 
ings. The  wall  was  twelve  feet  high,  so  that  this  was  no  light  task,  and 
the  danger  of  detection  was  imminent  Our  code  of  honor  stood  by  us 
on  this  occasion;  and  not  a  single  boy  "peached,"  though  all  knew 
perfectly  well  what  was  going  fonvard. 

The  arrangements  being  now  completed,  twenty-four  volunteers  were 
selected  to  take  part  in  the  rebellion ;  and  they  were  formally  sworn  **on 
their  honors"  to  stand  by  their  leaders,  and  never  to  surrender  as  long  as 
their  leaders  held  out  We  arranged  to  bar  out  in  a  large  dormitory, 
situated  at  the  top  of  the  house  and  in  the  western  wing  of  the  building ; 
and  our  plan  was — that  when  we  went  up  to  bed  in  the  evening,  and 
were,  as  usual,  locked  in  by  the  usher,  we  should  wrench  back  the  bolt 
of  the  lock,  let  out  some  little  boys,  who  were  unfit  to  take  part  in  the 
enterprise,  admit  some  big  boys  who  slept  in  another  room,  take  In  our 
supplies ;  and,  all  being  ready,  on  a  given  signd,  hammers  and  nails 
were  to  be  openly  and  freely  used,  the  doors  fastened  firmly  with  iron 
spikes  on  the  inside,  the  banner  of  rebellion^raised,  and  i^r  decUued. 
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WOJRMAN'S  AND  OTTOS  GERMAN  GRAMMARS. 

By  Prof.  Gustavus  Fischer. 

WE  endeavored  to  show  in  our  last  article,  that  Mr.  Worman  is 
incompetent  \o  write  a  German  Grammar.  We  propose  to 
prove  now,  that  the  compilation  of  niles,  which  he  calls  a  "  complete 
German  Grammar,"  is  utterly  useless  either  as  a  class-book  or  for  self 
instruction.*     Indeed  we  do  not  know  a  grammar  in  which  could  be 


1  When  our  last  article  was  already  in  the  binder's  hands,  Mr.  W.  published  a  "  revised  edition"  of 
his  grammar.  We  will  do  him  the  justice  to  say  that  he  has  made  several  alterations,  and  indeed 
has  removed  some  few  of  the  blemishes  noticed  in  our  last  article.  But  there  are  several  changes,  which 
actually  introduce  new  blunders,  and  make  the  bad  worse,  as  the  reader  will  find  out  by  and  by.  Had 
tra  known  Mr.  W.'s  changes  beforehand,  it  would  have  been  easy  for  us  to  substitute  for  the  corrected 
blunders  an  equal  number  of  uncorrected  ones,  which  in  our  gleanings  from  this  rich  harvest  of  gramma- 
tical monstrosities  we  had  left  behind.  Thus  we  might  have  introduced  his  rich  remark,  p.  367  :  "  Tht 
c^HPtctwn  aM  require*  the  frotwun  to  folUnv  the  verb  ;  "  or  the  elegant  genitives  „^ti  graufamcn 
^h»tVit"  (p.  136),  and  rrUnfcrcA  Sbolp^d^'  (p.  a6},  according  to  which  Mr.  W.  certainly  would  decline, 
f rViifctCT  9RarleH4  \"  or  his  elegant  sentences  ;  ,,3<^  ^^tte  f  &T  ntc^r  oXi  ein  3a^r  Unteni^t"  (p.  215), 
and  „*^^  ^^<  ini<^  fctt  ffinf  viertel  ^al^rrn  ^tcr  nietergelajfen"  (p.  159)  :  or  his  profound  remark  on  the 
lentence  :  „%t>X  x\tt  SS3o(^en  fa^  id;"  etc.  (p.  x6o),  when  he  says  :  The  adverb  ocr  requires  the  fro- 
noun  to  be  placed  after  the  verb.  If  it  was  worth  the  while  we  would  direct  Mr.  W.'s  attention  to 
pages  76,  85,  108,  124,  135,  153,  163, 173,  174,  x8o,  185, 19a,  198,  w»,  206,  209,  220,  223,  232,  250,  258, 
359,  383,  328,  351,  378,  386,  and  a  great  many  others,  where  he  would  find  abundant  material  for  a  re- 
revised  eduion.     But  Mr.  W.  may  rest  assured,  that  his  book  is  past  cure. 

In  order  to  give  the  reader  a  foretaste  of  his  "  revisions,"  we  would  refer  for  instance  to  page  84. 
That  page  was  certainly  one  of  the  least  objectionable  of  this  precious  volume,  since  there  was  only  one 
blunder  in  the  whole  page,  as  far  as  we  could  see.  This,  of  course,  remains  uncorrected.  But  he  con- 
trives to  crowd  in  elexfen  neiv  blunders,  if  we  count  leniently.  He  introduces  the  sweet  plurals  9Burtttt 
and  3^lt^n  (thinking  probably  of  the  popular  Berlin  establishment  of  this  name),  and  makes  the  rare 
and  exclusively  poetical  SC^alC.the  regular  plural  of  the  noun  ^^a(.  He  makes  us  acquainted  with  the 
Bouns  b  ie  9a(^  (the  brook),  and  baS  Ort  (the  place),  which,  although  mentioned  by  Becker,  is  only 
found  in  dialects.  He  states  on  die  same  page  that  ber  and  tad  Co^n,  bcr  and  bad  2^cU,  bet  and  bad  ^t}i% 
are  used  indiscrimixuitely,  but  informs  us  of  the  following  startling  differences  in  meaning :  Crte,  places^ 
Certer,  single  places  ;  V^VXtX,  countries^  ^OLtCbt,  portions  0/  a  country  ;  (Dlnge,  things,  IMngcr,  nice 
things.  These  (Dinger  we  may  consider  as  the  first  fruits  of  Mr.  W.'s  studies  in  synonymies,  and  as  a 
kind  of  earnest  of  his  contemplated  edition  of  Eberhard's  synonymical  work,  for  which  he  unquestion- 
ably shows  an  extraordinary  fitness. 

On  page  193  we  find  the  following  sentence  of  Auerbach's :  Scbfn  iDZor^cn,  c^t  i(^  an  bic  (Slefi^aftc  ge^(, 
ri^  i^  meine  tlngen  anf  brei  CDingt.  In  his  first  edition  he  remarks  to  this  sentence  :  Gbe  (be/ore) 
eamses  the  verb  to  /recede  its  subject.  But  he  must  have  suspected  something  wrong  in  this  nice 
Stde  rule,  for  in  his  second  edition  he  has  thus  "  revised  "  it :  Gc^e  throws  the  verb  to  the  end  0/  the 
cU^use,  and  requires  the  next  clause  to  open  with  the  verb.  But  unfortunately  the  opening  of  the 
"  next  dause"  with  the  verb  is  not  owing  to  C^e, — ^but  to  the  adverbial  object  ^l^bcn  SKorgen,"  as  Mr. 
W.  win  easily  perceive,  if  he  strikes  out  the  whole  clause,  beginning  with  e^e. 

Tbese  are  indeed  corrections  with  a  vengeance.  If  after  our  former  article  any  doubt  had  remained 
of  Mr.  W.'s  total  inability  to  analyze  the  plainest  sentences,  this  inhuman  **  revision  "  would  obviate  the 
aeoesnty  of  any  further  proof.  But  the  reader  must  not  think  that  these  specimens  are  the  worst,  as 
iadeed  we  were  weak  enough  to  suppose  at  first.  Mr.  Worman' s  work,  like  the  works  of  Raphael  and 
Correggio,  grows  at  every  new  inspection.  Let  us  turn  to  page  292.  Here,  in  his  first  edition,  he  had 
die  following  sentence  ;  iZBir  umdingen  bie  9Ratt(m  bcr  @tabt  99erUn,  which  means ;  We  evaded  the 
fmatts  0/  Berlin,  while  he  intended  to  say  :  We  went  round  the  walls  of  Berlin.  He  roust  have 
been  told  that  diis  lentence  would  not  do  ;  for  in  his  "  revised  edition"  he  changes  it  to  9Bir  0ingen  bie 
SKaiimi  ber  Gtabt  Qcrlin  UUTi  which  unfortunately  means ;  We  walked  the  avails  of  Berlin  down 
^oade  tfaem  fidl  by  waDcing  over  them).    Why  in  the  world  he  accompanies  this  startling  assertion  with 
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found  a  greater  number  of  faulty  rules,  a  greater  uncleamess  of  expres- 
sion, or  a  more  perverse  arrangement  and  distribution  of  the  grammati- 
cal material.  We  would  not  find  fault  with  a  grammar  for  occasional 
errors.  Even  Jacob  Grimm  and  Becker  made  mistakes.  Quandoque 
bonus  dor  mi  tat  Homer  us.  But  the  errors  of  Mr.  Worman  are  like  Fal- 
staff's  lies,  ^^ gross  as  a  mountain,  open,  palpable']  The  whole  book  is 
full  of  them,  and  it  is  rare  that  he  did  not  give  even  to  the  most  com- 
monplace  rules  a  taint  of  comiption. 

The  declension  of  the  Nouns,  which,  like  almost  all  the  other  chapters, 
is  a  virtual  copy  of  Otto's,  occupies  thirty-two  pages.  There  are  no 
fewer  than  58  paradigms  to  memorize,  according  to  Mr.  Worman,  and 
34  according  to  Otto,  if  we  have  counted  correctly.*  Both  Otto  and 
Worman  assign  to  the  nouns  in  cr,  e(,  en  a  separate  declension  (Lesson 
III,  in  5  pages),  while  this  whole  declension  might  have  been  merged  in 
their  so-called  third  declension  by  means  of  a  short  remark,  regarding 
the  dropping  of  the  c  in  the  ending.  Instead  of  following  this  simple 
plan,  as  all  German  grammarians  do,  they  introduce,  to  maintain  this  de- 
clension, six  rules,  not  a  single  one  of  which  is  correct.     Mr.  W.  says : 

1.  "  The  radical  vowels  a,  0,  u  are  mostly  modified  in  the  pluraV^ 
A  glance  in  his  Becker  might  have  taught  him  that  only  a  very  few  of 
these  nouns  modify  their  vowels,  and  that  more  than  a  hundred  do  not 
modify  them.  Thus  the  student  is  taught  from  the  very  beginning  to 
raisinflect  an  important  class  of  German  nouns. 

2.  "  Compound  nouns  are  g07>erned  in  their  declension  by  the  last  com- 
ponent.  Those  belonging  to  the  first  declension  are  :  ®ro6t)ater,  Spra(|« 
Ic^rcr,  $au«fc^luffc(,  3"9^^9^''  5<^bcrmcffcr,  ©t^tafjimmcr."*  But  there  arc 
perhaps  more  than  three  hundred  compound  nouns  belonging  to  this  de- 
clension ;  and  how  can  a  beginner  tell  a  compound  noun  from  any  other 
polysyllabic  ?  And  of  what  use  is  the  whole  rule  ?  Do  Messrs.  Otto- 
Worman  imagine,  that  any  beginner  will  insert  an  ending  in  the  middle  of 
a  word  ? 


the  further  remark ;  ^offcnttid^  trerben  fie  batb  nietcrgerintn  trerben  (we  are  in  hopes  that  they  w3I 
be  torn  down),  after  he  has  already  walked  them  down,  b  more  than  we  can  understand. 

After  all,  we  begin  to  think  that  Mr.  W.  is  more  acute  than  we  have  taken  him  to  be.  We  stroogij 
suspect  that  he  is  a  wag,  who  never  intended  this  book  to  be  a  grammar.  While  we  are  seriously  dis- 
cussing his  "blunders"  he  will  laugh  in  his  slec\-e  at  our  credulity,  and  that  of  his  eighty-two  "  en- 
dorsers," one  of  whom  assures  the  public  in  good  earnest,  that  Mr.  Worman's  volume  comes  out  like  a 
"  sunny-faced  blessing^^  What  epithet  would  this  learned  gendeman  have  bestowed  on  the  book  if  h« 
had  seen  the  "revised "  edition  !  Let  Mr.  W.  by  all  means  go  on  with  his  revisions,  since  there  ara 
•till  some  passages  in  the  book  which  have  a  semblance  of  OMTectness,  and  indeed  might  seem  too  solMr 
to  be  taken  for  jokes  in  disguise. 

^  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remark,  diat  four  or  five  paradigms  would  have  been  amply  sufficient  i» 
illustrate  German  declension,  and  that  the  monstrous  multitude  of  paradigms  introduced  by  OtiOk  Hid 
multiplied  by  Mr.  W.,  must  be  necessarily  subversive  of  die  end  which  they  are  intended  to  lenre. 

*  A  literal  copy  from  Otto.  But  Mr.  W.  has  forgotten  to  add  here  his  elegant  compound  tt^Kaf^ttfffC 
(p.  a8),  which  unquestionably  belongs  to  this  declension. 
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3.  "  The  following  words  do  not  modify  the  radical  vowel:  !Dcr  Slblcr, 
bet  ^^cn,  bcr  JKalcr,  bcr  JCropfcn,  bcr  ameritancr."*  For  this  thought- 
less copy  of  Otto  see  our  remark  to  No.  i. 

4.  "  The  following  nouns  of  this  declension^  ending  in  en,  very  fre- 
quently drop  the  n  in  the  nominative^  and  do  not  modify  their  vowel :  ber 
Seamen  or  9lame,  %)3xiit%  etc.**  In  this  list  both  Otto  and  Mr.  W.  leave 
out  the  words  ©d^abc  and  ©cfatte.  But  the  whole  rule  is  badly  expressed, 
since  just  the  essential  point, — that  these  words,  even  if  they  drop  in  the 
nominative  their  final  n,  nevertheless  resume  it  in  the  oblique  cases, — 
is  not  mentioned  at  all.  The  rule  is  also  misplaced^  both  because  tlie 
nominative-ending  n  of  these  nouns  is  inorganic,  faulty,  and  obsolete, 
and  because  not  all  nouns  of  this  category  belong  to  Mr.  W.'s  first  de- 
clension. He  was  therefore  compelled  to  teach  the  declension  of  these 
words  (taking  n3  in  the  genitive)  in  tliree  different  places.* 

5.  "  The  following  masculine  nouns  (8  in  number)  are  regular  in  the 
singular y  but  take  n  in  all  cases  of  the  plural^  and  do  not  modify  their  radi- 
cal voweV^  While  the  given  list  is  incomplete,  the  student  will  be 
astonished  to  find  the  word  SJac^bar  in  it,  which  Mr.  W.  thoughtlessly 
copied  from  Otto,  not  noticing  that  this  word  does  not  at  all  belong  to 
his  first  declension.  Even  here  Messrs.  Otto-Worman  were  compelled, 
not  only  to  anticipate  their  second  declension,  but  also  to  split  inta 
several  lists,  words  closely  belonging  together,  simply  because  they  in- 
vented a  first  declension  for  words  ending  in  cr,  et,  en. 

6.  **  Words  ending  in  or,  derived  from  the  Latin,  take  en  with  the  ex- 
ception of  ber  2Raj[or*,  which  takes  c  only  J*  This  rule  is  accompanied  by 
the  paradigms  of  ®ct)atter  and  ^rofeffor.  But  how  in  the  world  the  word 
@e))atter  can  illustrate  the  declension  of  Latin  words  in  or,  and  how  these 
words  in  or  come  at  all  to  the  first  declension  (to  which  only  nouns  ia 
er,  ti,  en  belong),  is  more  than  the  reader  will  understand.* 

7.  "//I  compound  tenses  the  participle  is  placed  last, ^^  This  rule,  with- 
out a  single  illustration,  concludes  the  lesson  on  the  first  declension. 
Supposing  that  this  rule  belonged  here  at  all,  which  it  certainly  does 
not,  what  can  the  beginner  do  with  it  ?  He  cannot  be  supposed  to 
know  how  to  form  compound  tenses,  and  if  he  could,  he  would  know 


»  In  his  •'  revised  **  edition  Mr.  W.  adds  the  word  bet  SKBajen.  This  shows  only  his  ignorance  in  a 
ainmfer  light.  Just  the  word  ber  SBaflen  may  modify  the  vowel  or  not.  And  it  shows,  moreover,  that 
wh3e  be  was  "reconsidering"  the  matter,  he  nevertheless  did  not  notice  his  blunder,  regarding  the 
nnloat  of  w(M-ds  in  er,  e(,  en. 

'  Page  51  we  find  the  declension  of  @^meT),  but  only  in  the  plural.  The  genitive  ^d^mcrjenS  is  not 
evea  mentioned.    Page  55  we  find  the  declension  of  ^erj,  but  defectively. 

*  Kr.  W.  has  overlooked  that  this  word  is  not  derived  from  the  Latin,  but  from  the  French,  whidi 
be  might  have  seen  by  its  accent. 

«  B(r.  W.  has  qwiled  here  his  prototype  Otto,  who  simply  says,  diat  the  words  $TOfe{|OT  and  !Co!tor 
in  tbe  singular  are  declined  like  words  of  the  first  declension.  This  remark,  which  alone  may  justify  th» 
intioductioo  of  these  words  in  the  first  dedension,  is  thoughtlessly  left  out  by  Mr.  Worman. 
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without  Mr.  W.*s  rule,  that  the  participle  of  compound  tenses  is  placed^ 
as  in  English,  after  the  auxiliary. 

We  have  made  the  reader  acquainted  with  all  the  rules  contained  in 
this  lesson,  in  order  to  show,  what  may  be  expected  in  the  following 
parts  of  the  book,  when  we  say,  that  this  lesson  is  one  of  the  Uas^obfeC' 
tionable  of  all. 

The  third  declension  of  Otto  comprises  the  masculine,  and  the  fifth 
the  NEUTER  nouns,  not  belonging  to  the  first  and  second.  Mr.  W.  com- 
prises both  in  one  declension,  and  challenges  in  his  preface  the  special 
attention  of  instructors  to  this  improvement,  by  which  he  pretends  "  to 
have  saved"  in  comparison  with  Otto  a  list  of  more  than  250  words. 
But  when  we  compare  the  two  grammars,  we  find  that  Mr.  W.*s  vaunted 
improvement  is  nothing  but  an  omission  of  the  name  "fifth  declension," 
since  he  divides  his  third  declension  into  two  sub-declensions,  exactly  cor- 
responding to  Otto's  third  and  fifth  declensions.  The  only  real  differ- 
ence from  Otto  is  this,  that  the  latter  lays  down  the  rule  :  Neuter  mono- 
syllables  take  in  the  plural  the  ending  n,  treating  those  words  that  form 
their  plural  in  c  as  exceptions^  while  Mr.  W.  makes  Otto's  exceptions  his 
rule,  and  Otto's  rule  his  exception.  The  list  of  Mr.  Worman's  excep- 
tions contains  55  words,'  while  Otto's  exceptions  comprise  42  words. 
This  would  amount  to  13  words  which  Otto  has  "saved"  in  comparison 
with  IVorman,  which  number  would  be  considerably  increased,  if  the  list 
of  the  latter  was  complete.  This  is  indeed  a  novel  way  of  "  saving,'* 
and  a  more  novel  way  still  of  stating  a  case. 

The  remainder  of  Messrs.  Otto-Womian's  rules  on  declension  are  real 
models  of  confusion.  They  separate  things  belonging  together,  and 
combine  those  that  ought  to  be  separated.  By  means  of  some  self-made 
rules  they  incorporate  the  declension  of  foreign  in  that  of  the  German 
nouns,  in  consequence  of  which  the  most  important  nouns  taken  firom 
foreign  languages  will  be  misdeclined  by  the  student.*  The  formation 
of  the  plural  in  ^  is  not  even  mentioned  (bic  ioxh9,  bic  ©tuart^,  bie  @e* 
mt9,  etc.),  although  Mr.  W.  himself  uses  them  occasionally.* 

In  regard  to  the  dropping  of  c  in  the  genitive  singular,  Mr.  W.  states 
in  his  first  edition,  that  dissyllabic  and  polysyllabic  nouns  drop  the 
c  (p.  45),  but  that  the  c  of  the  dative  must  be  retained  even  in  dissylla- 
bics  and  polysyllabics.  .  But  his  very  paradigms  contradict  the  former, 
and  his  own  usage,  in  innumerable  places,  the  latter  rule.     Thus  we  find 

^  In  die  revised  edition.  In  his  first  edidon  he  had  37.  But  nis  list  is  by  no  means  complete  jtL 
There  are  still  wanting  Xenfmat,  Wal,  Qha%,  ^ola,  fii^t,  6tift,  and  many  others. 

>  Thus  according  to  the  rules  of  Otto-Worman  we  must  decline:  Ut  8pioil,  gen.  IH  S^loMi; 
patron,  gen.  ^atronen ;  ^nflinft,  gen.  ^nllinften ;  Knbin,  gen.  gtubinen ;  etatutr  nom.  pL  6i«tstr ; 
3nTeft,  nom.  pi.  ^nfefte  ;  ehtblnm,  pi.  6tutiume  ;  (SvangeUnm,  pi.  (StNUigenume,  and  innumerable  otber 
enormities.    IVhy  did  Mr.  W.  copy  Otto,  while  in  his  Becker  the  subject  is  so  admirably  treated  f 

*  Thus  we  read  the  plurals  V^lOetfl  (p.  316),  and  bie  IKot^d^Ubd  (p.  39O. 
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in  his  paradigms  the  genitives  @ebrauc^c«,  @cnera(c«,  ©tro^^utc^,  Orr* 
t^umc«,  etc.  He  himself  says  t)on  Stein,  tjon  $o(j  (p.  158),  am  3Rain  (p. 
159),  and  students  would  be  corrected  by  him,  should  they  say  im  3uni, 
hn  Oanuar,  instead  of  im  3iinic,  im  Oanuarc,  or  bc^  ^inbcruiffc^,  instead 
of  bc^  ^inbcmiff'^,  which,  according  to  his  elegant  rule,  would  be  the 
only  correct  form.  In  his  revised  edition  he  has  changed  this  nile  thus : 
Derivatives  in  tg  elide  the  n  in  the  genitive  and  dative  singular.  Some 
writers  elide  the  c  before  all  dissyllabic  and  polysyllabic  notms,  unless  the 
last' syllable  is  under  full  accent.  Who  are  these  writers  ? — As  for  the 
derivatives  in  ig,  Mr.  W.  contradicts  his  rule  by  his  very  paradigm  ^bcr 
ft5nig/  where  he  forms  the  dative  bem  ^5nigc  (p.  50).  In  regard  to  the 
second  improvement  of  his  rules,  it  would  be  still  incorrect  to  say  im 
Sanuar,  am  SKain,  t)Ott  $o(j,  etc.,  while  Mr.  W.'s  genitive  bc^  ®cffingniffc5 
in  the  paradigm  p.  54  would  be  correct  only  according  to  the  usage  of 
"  some  writers."  Mr.  W.  will  begin  to  perceive,  that  his  revision  needs 
a  re-revision. 

The  lesson  on  gender,  containing  10  pages,  is  introduced  (p.  77)  by 
the  following  remark  :  This  part  of  German  Grammar  is  unfortunately 
so  difficult^  to  reduce  to  general  and  precise  rules^  tliat  the  student  can  be 
successful  in  learning  the  gender  only  by  a  careful^  studying  of  the  fol- 
lowing rules.  This  remark,  which  is  nothing  but  a  corruption  of  Otto's 
introductory  observation,  shows  that  Mr.  W.  meant  to  give  complete 
rules  on  the  German  gender,  and  hence  must  have  imagined  that  Otto 
meant  the  same.  But  we  find  only  some  rules  on  the  gender  of  some 
nouns  with  derivative  endings,  besides  several  useless  or  erroneous  rules 
on  gender  by  signification.  The  whole  chapter  might  have  been  con- 
densed to  some  20  lines,  and  yet  contain  every  one  of  Otto-Worman's 
correct  rules.  How  the  student  has  to  treat  the  gender  of  about  ninety- 
nine-hundredths  of  German  nouns,  he  is  nojt  told  at  all.  Into  what 
errors  students  must  be  led  by  these  rules,  appears  for  instance  from 
Mr.  W.*s  (original)  statement,  that  adjectives  used  as  nouns  are  of  neuter 
gender  (p.  50),  from  which  it  would  follow,  that  absolute  adjectives  de- 
noting persons,  either  do  not  at  all  exist  in  German,  or  else  are  of  neuter 
gender;  so  that  we  must  not  say  bcr  ^ranfc  (the  sick  man),  but  bad 
Aranfe,  not  bcr  %{it  (the  old  man),  but  bad  ^(tc*    The  names  of  rivers 

*  It  seems  to  have  not  been  so  very  difficult  for  Mr.  W.,  since  he  again  copied  the  lesson  from  Otto, 
ivlio  makes  the  following  introductory  remark :  The  gender  of  the  German  nouns  having  been  estab- 
fiahed  by  custom  and  arbitrary  use,  general  and  precise  rules  cannot  be  given.  Unfortunately  this  cir- 
cnmstance  renders  the  study  of  the  German  language  somewhat  more  difficult  than  it  otherwise 

j^oold  be. 

*  From  whidi  it  follows,  that  in  the  other  lessons  the  student  may  be  successful  even  by  a  careless 
study. 

*  On  d>e  odier  hand,  we  are  not  at  all  told  how  absolute  pronouns  must  be  treated  in  regard  to  gen« 
r,  so  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  student  to  translate  sentences  like  these :  "  I  do  not  know 

; ; "  "He has  done  the  same/'  etc. 
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are  declared  to  be  feminine  (another  improvement  upon  Otto),  with 
only  six  exceptions.  These  the  reader  certainly  would  not  have  guessed 
They  are  the  rivers  Mississippi^  Missouri^  La  Plata^  Ohio,  with  two 
German  rivers,  the  Main  and  the  Rhine.  Hence  the  author  did  not  know, 
that  the  names  of  all  rivers,  not  in  Europe,  are  masculine,  and  that  die 
gender  of  European  river-names  is  treated  according  to  principles  vciy 
different  from  Mr.W.'s  rule,  according  to  which  the  student  would  say: 
bte  ^X\{f  bte  @ange^,  bte  ^ubfon,  bte  2)e(atoare,  bie  (S6ro,  bie  ^tiax,  bie  2)oii, 
bic  9iiemcn,  bie  3nn,  bie  ^o,  bie  3orban,  That  in  the  confused  mass  of 
Messrs.  Otto-Worman's  detail  one  of  the  most  important  rules,  (that  of 
the  neuter  gender  of  countries  and  cities)  is  entirely  omitted,  will  sur- 
prise nobody. 

In  Lesson  IX.  (Names  of  Countries  and  Places)*  Mr.  W.  informs  us, 
that  national  "  masculine  " '  appellations  are  formed  from  the  names  of 
countries*  by  adding  cr,  while  in  his  revised  edition  he  adds:  andhy 
modifying  the  last  radical  vowel.  According  to  this  wise  addition  Mr. 
W.  must  necessarily  say :  ^art(}ciger,  Xx^xiAxx,  S3rab(lntcr,  Surgilnber,  3Rtt6 
lenbikgcr,  9iaffducr,  S3abt)l5ncr;  and  he  surely  must  call  himself  2k  SSronben^ 
bllrgcr.  This  is  indeed  not  the  way  to  cure  bad  rules.  For  that  his  rule 
is  bad,  he  might  have  seen  by  the  great  number  of  national  nouns,  which 
are  not  at  all  derived  from  countries,  as :  @ot§cn,  ©uctjen,  ^unnen,  SJon* 
baten,  Siuffcn,  ©aci^fcu,  Sclten,  S3a^!ctt  and  innumerable  others.  By  his 
preposterous  rule  he  was  compelled  to  invent  the  "irregular"  formation 
of  national  nouns  in  c,  which  in  his  first  edition  comprises  8,  and  in  his 
revised  edition  lo  names  (adding  Spate  (sic)  and  ©c^toebe).  If  the  au- 
thor does  not  know  more  national  nouns,  ending  in  the  singular  in  e, 
than  these,  his  historical  and  geographical  knowledge  must  be  veiy 
limited  indeed.  We  need  not  be  surprised,  that  he  entirely  omits  to 
show  the  formation  of  civic  nouns,  since  the'  plain  rule,  which  might  be 
given  on  them,  is  probably  too  plain  for  him. 

The  different  chapters  on  the  German  verb  are  again  virtually  a  copy 
of  Otto's  rules,  always  excepting  the  "improvements"  by  Mr.  W.,  with 
the  nature  of  which  we  are  already  familiar.  The  mere  conjugation  of 
the  verb,  without  its  syntax,  occupies  143  pages,  not  counting  the  list  of 
irregulars,  which  at  the  end  of  the  book  occupies  9  more  pages.  The 
paradigms  given  are  countless.  Supposing  all  of  Mr.  W.'s  rules  were 
correct,  we  should  nevertheless  unhesitatingly  reject  his  book  on  account 
of  such  extravagance.     But  we  maintain,  that  not  only  are  the  rules  he 

gives  unfit  to  be  memorized  on  account  of  their  profiiseness  and  on- 

— ~ 

>^  Which  Mr.  W.  translates  by  ,yfB5tY(rnanien. " 

*  We  presume,  Mr.  W.  meant  to  exclude  by  this  elegant  epithet  the  ancient  nation  cH  die 
this  being  to  our  knowledge  the  only  "  feminine  "  nation  that  ever  existed. 

*  In  his  revised  edition  he  makes  the  important  improvement  of  the  "  res/fctive"  oountnea. 
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clearness,  but  that  the  student,  even  after  their  committal,  would  not 
have  learned  to  conjugate  the  simplest  and  easiest  German  verb  cor- 
rectly. Otto's  absurd  plan  of  showing  the  complete  conjugation  of  the 
anomalous  verbs  I5nncn,  milffcn,  fottcn,  itjottcn,  hjiffcn  and  biirfcn  with  com- 
plete paradigms,  before  he  has  shown  how  to  form  the  tenses,  and  be- 
fore the  conjugation  of  the  regular  verb,  has  not  only  been  adopted  but 
also  improved  upon  by  the  addition  of  laffcn,  which  in  its  conjugation 
has  not  the  slightest  analogy  with  the  six  verbs  of  Otto.  Did  not  the 
perverseness  of  this  plan  strike  the  gentlemen  from  the  fact  that  they 
were  compelled  virtually  to  repeat  the  greater  part  of  the  lesson  towards 
the  end  of  tlie  book  ?  After  these  paradigms  and  those  of  fciit,  ^abcn 
and  tocrbcn,  a  bit  of  adjectives  and  pronouns  is  introduced.  Next 
comes  the  regular  verb.  Then  again  a  piece  of  adjectives  and  pronouns, 
half  of  which  is  a  repetition  of  previous  lessons.  Then  comes  the  irre- 
gular or  "  ancient "  verb ;  then  "  compound,"  "  neuter  and  intransitive," 
"  reflexive  "  and  last  "  impersonal "  verbs.  How  compound  tenses  are 
formed  in  German  the  student  learns  p.  162,  long  after  he  had  to  com- 
mit the  compound  tenses  of  Mr.  W.'s  ten  irregular  paradigms.  In  none 
of  the  paradigms  is  given  even  so  much  as  an  intimation,  which  might 
enable  us  to  distinguish  the  different  grammatical  persons,  and  the 
student  cannot  see  from  Messrs.  Otto-Worman*s  paradigms  that  there 
exist  such  things  as  first,  second,  and  tliird  persons,  although  in  all 
tenses  and  moods  seven  personal  forms  are  found.  The  student,  for  in- 
stance, is  not  informed  whether  the  form  ®ic  tobcn  is  a  second  or  third 
person,  a  plural  or  a  singular.  From  the  paradigms  it  seems  to  be  a 
second  person  plural,  since  it  is  translated  by  you  praise.  But,  p.  180, 
he  calls  it,  "  properly  speaking,"  a  third  person,  and  in  a  remark  he 
says :  "  At  present  the  f/iird  person  plural  is  almost  universally  em- 
ployed (for  address)."  If  this  is  so,  why  has  he  encumbered  all  his 
countless  paradigms,  in  every  tense  and  mood,  with  two  third  persons  of 
exactly  the  same  grammatical  form  ? 

'  In  regard  to  the  conditionals,  which  seem  to  have  a  kind  of  amphi- 
bious nature,  since  Messrs.  Otto-Worman  neither  call  them  tenses  nor 
moods,  the  student^!!  be  stnick  with  a  bran-new  invention  of  Otto, 
which,  of  course,  is  copied  by  Mr.  W.  According  to  Otto  some  verbs 
have  two  first  and  two  second  conditionals,  while  others  have  two  second 
but  only  one  first  conditional.  Thus  the  first  "  first  conditional "  of 
Kmtett  is  i^  ttjilrbc  fSnncn,  while  the  second  "first  conditional"  is  \i) 
foimte.  But  the  same  second  "  first  conditional "  occurs  also  as 
imperfect  subjunctive,  so  that  we  have  two  different  moods  (or  tenses), 
which  nevertheless  are  absolutely  identical.  We  might  just  as  well  con- 
jugate our  English  "  I  had  "  twice  in  the  paradigm,  because  sometimes 
it  has  a  conditional  meaning.     Bewildered  as  the  student  must  be  by 
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such  grammatical  manipulations,  he  will  be  more  startled  yet  when  he 
learns  that  in  the  regular  paradigm  of  (obcn  this  duplicity  of  the  condi- 
tionals in  Otto  is  confined  to  the  past  conditional  alone,  while  in  Wonnan 
it  altogether  disappears.  But  what  will  be  his  astonishment  when  he  finds 
that  Mr.  W.,  who,  as  it  would  appear,  must  necessarily  have  a  double 
first  and  a  double  second  conditional,  has  raised  the  subjunctive  of  the 
two  futures  to  the  dignity  of  conditionals,  by  translating  them  "i/I 
shall  praise,"  and  // 1  shall  have  praised,"  in  his  paradigm.* 

In  regard  to  the  dropping  of  the  letter  c  in  the  endings  of  the  verb, 
Mr.  W.  leads  the  student  into  a  perfectly  inextricable  muddle,  as  if  to 
give  evidence  of  his  ability  to  involve  even  the  plainest  subjects  in  diffi- 
culties, and  to  falsify  the  very  clearest  principles.  We  look  in  vain  for 
an  explanation,  regarding  this  c  in  the  endings.  We  are  only  told  that 
„c"  is  in  certain  cases  (see  below)  "  inserted."  In  Otto-Worman's  regu- 
lar paradigms  the  c  never  appears  in  the  second  and  third  persons  of  the 
present  indicative,  but  always  in  the  second  of  the  plural  and  in  the  im- 
perative. From  this  the  student  must  necessarily  infer  that  the  use  of  c 
in  the  2d  and  3d  ind.  pres.  is  prohibited,  while  it  is  allowed  in  the  2d 
plural.  To  what  mistakes  this  will  lead,  appears  from  Mr.  W.'s  own 
experience,  who  mistook,  as  we  mentioned  in  our  last  article,  verbal 
forms  with  t%  which  were  indicatives,  for  subjunctives,  unquestionably 
in  consequence  of  the  "inserted"  c.  But  this  is  not  enough.  Mr.  W., 
corrupting  a  correct,  but  badly  expressed  rule  of  Otto's,  enriches  German 
Grammar  with  the  follomng  startling  remarks  :  "  Verbs  ending  in  larif 
take  n,  all  others  take  en  in  the  infinitive'^  (p.  161).  Hence  we  must 
fonn  the  following  monstrous  infinitives  ;  h)Qf)(n,  flcffn,  Ic^m,  and  con- 
sider the  correct  infinitives  tl^un,  fc^n,  beflel^n,  fein  as  solecisms.  He  con- 
tinues (p.  165) :  ^^  For  the  sake  of  euphony  all  regular  verbs ^  whose  last 
radical  letter  is  ni  or  n  insert  c  between  the  radiaal  letters  and  the  termi- 
nation in  every  mood,  tense  or  person ;"  hence  he  would  "correct" 
fonns  like  tonte,  ritf)mtc  into  t5nctc  and  rii^mctc. 

The  rules  on  "  irregular  "  verbs  occupy,  without  the  general  list,  fifty- 
three  pages.  They  are  also  a  virtual  copy  of  Otto's  rules.  Otto  di- 
vides these  verbs  into  five  conjugations  and  ten  classes,  whose  number 
Mr.  W.  brings  up  to  thirteen.  How  beautiful  this  classification  must  be, 
appears  for  instance  from  tlie  fact,  that  the  verbs  t(}un  (i%(xi,  gct^oit)  and 
cffcn  (aOf  gcgcffen)  according  to  Otto-Worman  not  only  belong  to  the 
same  conjugation,  but  also  to  the  same  class  ;  tliat  toiffcn  (wufetc,  geu^ugt) 


^  Mr.  W.  construes  locnn  (if)  absolutely  with  the  subjunctive,  and  says  so  (the  reader  will  hardly  be- 
lieve it)  in  at  least  15  places  of  his  grammar.  This  may  account  for  the  horrible  blunder,  to  inierprel  a 
German  mood  in  the  very  paradigm  by  an  English  translation,  which  never,  not  even  in  a  single  in* 
stance,  can  be  employed  for  that  mood. 

*  He  means  the  stem  of  the  verbs. 
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and  fe^en  (fa^,  Scfe^n)  both  belong  to  the  same  conjugation  ;  while  fi(jen 
(fag/  gcfeffen)  is  classed,  not  with  cffcn  (ag,  gcgcffen)  as  would  be  presumed, 
but  with  binbcn,  (banb,  gcbunbcn).  To  enumerate  the  execrable  blunders 
that  occur  in  the  conjugation  of  the  single  verbs  (as  for  instance  ic^ 
mo^Ie,  bu  mil^l^  ct  ma^It ;  imp.  id^  mu^l)*  would  occupy  more  space, 
than  we  can  devote  to  the  subject.  We  must  consider  the  whole  chap- 
ter as  a  mere  waste  of  paper ;  and  from  the  mentioned  bits  of  classifica- 
tion the  reader  will  readily  believe  us  when  we  say,  that  a  correct  alpha- 
betical list,'  which  might  have  been  copied  from  any  good  Gennan 
Grammar,  would  have  been  by  far  better  than  all  the  rules  contained  in 
Mr.  W.*s  fifty-three  pages.  With  all  his  prolixity  Mr.  W.  does  not  even 
show,  how  to  form  the  imp.  of  rat^fci^togcn'  or  the  imperf  subj.  of  fcnbcn, 
toenben,  flcrbcn,  tjcrbctbcn,  or  make  us  acquainted  with  the  frequent  poe- 
tical imperatives  flcud),  jcud^,  gcbcut. 

The  1 7  pages  of  compound  verbs,  which  are  likewise  a  virtual  copy 
from  Otto,  are  full  of  contradictions,  blunders,  and  unpractical  rules. 
Both,  Otto  and  Worman,  utterly  fail  to  explain  the  true  nature  of  Ger- 
man separable  and  inseparable  compounds.  The  very  definition*  of 
separable  compounds  is  contradicted  by  the  introduction  of  tjott  and 
toteber  among  the  inseparable  prefixes.  In  order  to  make  the  confusion 
complete  the  verbs  derived  from  compound  nouns^  as  anttuortcit,  fvii^* 
ftiicfcn,  urt^cilcn,  are  treated  as  compound  verbs^  and  while  Mess.  Otto- 
Worman  introduce  a  set  of  imaginary  "  compound  particles,"  as  bean, 
bcnat^,  migDcr,  tjcrun,  etc.;  the  real  compound  particles,  as  entgcgcn, 
gulDiber,  etc.,  which  Otto  duly  enumerates,  are  entirely  omitted  by  Mr.  W. 
The  lesson  on  "  separable  and  inseparable  "  compounds,  is  a  masterpiece 
of  confusion,  where  Mr.  W.  has  outdone  all  former  grammarians,  Grimm 
and  Becker  included,  by  discovering  a  separable  particle,  l^intcr,  which 
he  illustrates  by  the  verb  idj  gcl^c  ^intcr,  of  which  he  is  likewise  the  discov- 
erer, letting  his  light  shine  even  upon  the  English  language,  in  which  he  dis- 
covers two  new  compound  verbs,  "to  stand  under"  and  "  to  go  under." 

In  the  lesson  on  "  neuter  and  transitive  verbs ^^  which  has  been  intro- 
duced to  make  the  student  acquainted  with  those  verbs  which  are  con- 
jugated with  the  auxiliary  fein,  Otto  says  virtually  nothing  but  this : 
"  The  following  verbs  (here  fallows  the  list)  are  conjugated  with  \z\\\, 
€tll  others  with  ^abcit."     Mr.  W.,  of  course,  disdained  such  superficiality. 


>  Thus  Mr.  W.  says,  p.  337,  that  genefcn  and  hretrn  in  the  pres.  ind.  are  conjugated  like  effen  (bu 
tffeft,  er  i^t) ;  hence  we  must  conjugate :  bu  senifefl,  tx  geni^t ;  bn  tritefl,  er  trit.  He  conjugates  ne^men 
and  ftecfcn  after  (rf(^n  ;  hence  we  must  conjugate :  bu  ni^mfl,  tx  ni^mt ;  bu  fUiffl,  er  flicft. 

*  Ifr.  W.  indeed  gives  us  an  alphabetical  list,  but  it  b  as  all  his  lists,  incomplete,  although  containing 
9  Tcibs  more  than  his  lessons  do.     It  contains  not  of  a  single  verb  the  conjugation  of  the  present 

*  Which,  according  to  Mr.  W.,  would  be  rat^f(^lu0. 

*  Otto  says  :  Separable  verbs  are  such  as  consist  of  a  prefix  which  may  be  used  by  itself.  Worman : 
Vobs  whose  prefixes  have  a  signification  of  their  own  are  called  separable  compound  verbs. 
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and  for  once  made  an  effort  to  get  along  without  Otto,  although  in  part 
of  the  lesson  (p.  298)  he  almost  literally  wfote  him  out.  He  accordingly 
had  recourse  to  Becker,  but,  as  might  be  expected,  thoroughly  misunder- 
stood him.  He  first  treats  the  student  to  the  difference  between  "  sub- 
jective and  objective"  verbs,  and  says:  '■^ Subjective  verbs  correspond 
toEnglish  neuter  verbs  ;  those  of  the  objective  verbSj  which  retjuire  the 
genitive  and  dative,  to  the  English  Intransitives,  and  those  requiring 
the  accusative  to  the  English  Transitives."  *  This  rule,  besides  its  other 
merits,  contains  two  grammatical  discoveries — the  difference  between 
English  neuter  and  intransitive  verbs,  and  the  invaluable  simplification  of 
the  German  case-theory  which  it  suggests.  No7v  the  student  needs  only 
to  know  whether  a  verb  is  transitive  or  intransitive  in  English,  to  deter- 
mine at  once  the  German  case  required  by  the  verb :  a  grammatical 
discovery  of  which  Mr.  Worman  may  well  be  proud,  though  the  world 
may  fail  to  appreciate  it. 

From  Becker's  rules  on  the  use  of  ^abcn  and  fcin,  Mr.  W.  has  kept 
and  dropped  just  enough  to  lay  them  perfectly  lame.  He  says : — 
I.  Neuter  and  intransitive  verbs,  that  express  a  mere  activity,  a  con- 
tinuous state,  are  construed  with  ^abcn. 

2.  Tliose  that  express  a  cJiange  or  transition  of  their  subject  from  one 
state  to  another,  a  motion  from  one  place  to  another,  are  conjugated  with 
fcin,  when  the  place  or  manner  of  the  motion  is  referred  to. 

3.  These  verbs  are  conjugated  with  ^aien :  (a)  when  the  simple  action 
is  designated ;  (b)  wlun  taken  in  afigurcUive  sensed 

With  what  auxiliary  Mr.  Worman  conjugates  the  transitive  verbs 
we  are  not  told.  According  to  this  rule  flcrbcn  must  be  construed  with 
^abcn  (Rule  3*) ;  blcibcn  with  ^aben  (Rule  i),  and  the  verbs  ^ommcnand 
gc^cn  with  ^abcn  in  phrases  like  :  3d^  §abc  geflcrn  gcfommcn  (Rule  3»),  or 
G18  ^at  mir  fc^Icd^t  gegangcn  (Rule  3^).  Becker's  plain  rules  on  the  sub- 
ject could  not  have  been  more  thoroughly  ruined.*  In  a  considerably 
more  expeditious  way  the  use  of  the  verb  fctn  with  itself  as  an  auxiliary, 
is  explained  in  the  following  rich  remark  (p.  97) :  „®ctt)cfcn  must  of 


>  We  must  not  be  surprised  that  Mr.  W.  has  abandoned  this  theory  of  subjective  and  objective  verbs 
not  only  in  the  rest  of  his  book,  but  in  the  very  same  lesson.  For  his  prototye  Otto  knows  nothing  about 
objective — ^but  only  intransitive  verbs.  But  how  crude  Mr.  W.'s  ideas  arc  on  the  subject  of  intransitives 
appears  from  his  treatment  of  the  verb  lAuten,  which  he  calls  transitive,  but  transbtes  it  by  "  to  rim£ 
the  bcU^  while  he  calls  (autcn,  to  sound,  \i&  intransitive.  Nevertheless  he  himself  forms  the  sentence : 
Tie  Olocff  ^at  geldutct  (p.  399),  which  according  to  him  must  be  translated  :  The  bell  has  rung  the  bdl. 

>  Thus  in  the  lesson  on  Rrflexivb  Verbs  Mess.  Otco-Worman  have  so  thoroughly  mixed  up  diecooT 
mon  theory  and  that  of  Becker,  which  are  utterly  incompatible  with  each  other,  that  the  whole  subject  has 
become  a  perfect  abommation.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  Impersonal  verbs :  and  the  reader  wiB 
readily  believe  this  when  he  hears  that  according  to  Mr.  W.'s  rules  we  would  be  entided  to  form  d»e 
following  monstrous  phrases :  ^ier  geben  Si^jft  (inst  of :  ^ter  fllcbt  tl  Soael) :  fit^  nic^t  fi^ltftjti  f^lmpfen 
(instead  of :  (5S  S^idX  fic^  ni^t  |U  ft^impfen),  while  on  the  other  hand  such  expressions  as  :  da  witb  m\x 
geglaubt  are  left  entirely  unexplained,  and  the  phrase :  (Sd  Ifl  jU  glauben  is  declared  to  be  an  mcHvecaKt' 
f  miction. 
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c&urse  (!)  ^^  derived  from  SBefcn.'^*     Hence  the  Perfect  I  have  been 
is  in  German^  3(^  bin  gctucfcn. 

From  the  Lesson  on  Conjunctions,  which  is.  perhaps  the  most  hope- 
lessly confused  of  the  whole  book,  we  extract  the  following  passage  : 


Otto. 

I.  ^onbrrn  contradicts  one  of  the  pre- 
ceding members  of  the  sentence ;  it  can  be 
used  only  in  a  clause  which  has  not  its  own 
verb»  completing  only  the  first,  if  the  an- 
tecedent contains  a  negation.*  2.  But 
when  the  second  clause  has  its  own  subject 
■nd  verb,  aber  must  be  used  even  after  a 
negation.  3.  When  the  antecedent  con- 
tains no  negation,  *<but"  must  always  be 
translated  aber  or  atlein,  both  of  which  are 
indifferently  used. 


WORMAN. 

I.  9(bcr  (Latm,  autem,  vero) ;  2.  2fUcin 
(Latin,  scif,  at)*  do  not  always  place  the 
sentences  in  opposition  to  each  other; 
!.<•.,  they  are  disjunctive,  but  they  may  also 
be  copulative.'  W)CX  and  attcin  are  used 
indifferently  if  the  antecedent  clause  has 
not  a  negation.  ^But  when  the  second 
clause  has  its  own  subject  and  verb, 
ober  is  used  even  after  a  negative.']  3. 
^OUbcm  is  disjunctive,  and  is  used  only 
when  a  decided  contradiction  of  a  state- 
ment  contained  [denied]  in  the  antecedent 
[clause]  is  to  be  made  by  substituting  an 
idea  more  correct  or  acceptable. 


It  would  be  an  insult  to  the  intelligence  of  the  reader  to  comment 
on  such  combmed  onslaughts  upon  German,  Latin,  and  English  grammar. 
It  is  amusing,  but  still  more  pitiable,  to  witness  the  perfect  helplessness 
of  Mr.  Womian,  who  attempts  to  patch  the  nonsense  of  his  first  edition 
by  a  shred  of  Otto's  nonsense,  while  in  reality  he  makes  bad  worse. 

In  the  chapters  on  prepositions,  which  are  treated  in  three  different 

places  of  the  book,  Mr.  W.  presents  us  with  the  following  rich  and 

original  statements  : 

I.  Atf  when  used  in  the  sense  of  on,  is  translated  by  Quf ;  when  in  the  sense  of  for 
by  fur.  2.  By  when  used  in  the  sense  of  on  is  rendered  by  an,  when  in  the  sense  of 
after  by  uac^,  when  in  the  sense  of  from  by  t)on,  when  in  the  sense  of  0/  by  tJOit. 
3.  //I,  when  it  signifies  on  is  rendered  by  on ;  when  it  signifies  by  is  rendered  by  bci, 
when  it  signifies  with  by  mit,  when  after  or  according  to  by  nac^,  when  during  by 
lintet,  when  before  by  Dor.  4.  O//,  when  it  means  upon  or  unto  by  Quf,  signifying  by 
is  rendered  by  bci,  signifying  concerning  by  fiber,  signifying /<[7r  by  fur,  signifying  with 
by  niit,  signifying  under  by  untcr,  signifying  at  by  bet. 

So  he  raves  on,  wasting  nine  full  pages  (351  to  359);  then  again 
on  pages  466-469.      Who  will  read  this  supreme  nonsense  without 


*  B(r.  Wonnan  m^ins  die  tumn  fSefcn ;  for  that  he  had  not  the  iaintest  idea  of  die  old  German  verb 
wetan  appears  from  his  remark  page  99. 

*  That  these  Latin  translations  are  perfectly  arbitrary  need  not  be  mentioned. 

*  Every  Gennan  schoolboy  knows  that  aOf  in  never  can  be  used  copulatively. 

*  This  gibberish  is  Hady  contradicted  by  sentences  like :  iRtt^t  bed  gelnbeS  Xapferfeit  ^oX  und  ^fiegt, 
frabern  unfetc  ^ei^tst&ublgteU  ^at  un8  einen  @treit^  gefpielt. 

*  The  words  included  in  brackets  are  additions  made  in  the  revised  edidon.  This  elegant  improve- 
flHBt  is  evideady  a  Ikeral  copy  from  Otto,  which  at  the  place  where  it  stands  has  no  sense  whatever.  It 
is  dioagfadessly  misplaoed,  but  would  be  incorrect  at  any  place. 
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Homeric  laughter?  What  must  the  student  think  of  a  man,  who 
seriously  asserts  that  at  meaning  on  must  be  differently  translated  ftom 
on  meaning  at^  and  that  on  may  be  equivalent  to  under  i 

Regarding  the  use  of  the  genitive  Mr.  W.  (not  Otto)  has  fabricated 
the  following  rule  (p.  368,  §  10) : 

The  English  or  Saxon  Possessive  may  be  employed  (in  German)  in  all  cases  in  which 
the  governing  word  is  the  attribute  of  another  word,  or  where  it  expresses  possession. 
When,  however,  the  genitive  qualifies  the  governing  words,  or  denotes  the  whole  of 
which  the  governing  word  expresses  a  part,  it  is  inadmissible,  as :  (Sin  $f(b  Ctflcr  @ro§e, 
but  not  erflcr  ©rogc'd  4>clb. 

From  this  example  and  rule  it  clearly  follows  that  we  may  say  wiA 
propriety :  2Kcincr  '©c^tucPcr'^  ^au3.  On  the  next  page  he  seriously 
warns  the  student  not  to  say  jtuci  JJaffc^  Sicr  (two  casks  of  beer). 

In  p.  370  he  forbids  the  partitive  genitive  after  demonstratives, 
relative  and  indefinite  pronouns,  and  ordinal  numerals.  On  p.  372 
he  allows  a  partitive  genitive  after  pronouns,  cardinal  and  ordinal  num- 
bers ;  and  on  p.  393  he  prescribes  the  partitive  genitive  (rejecting  the 
preposition  toon)  "  in  connection  with  numerals,"  ate  unfcrcr  gtuci^  two  of 
us.  But  ^* two  of  us'*  must  be  translated  not  by  unfcrcr  gtoci,  but  by 
gtuci  toon  un5,  so  that  the  partitive  genitive  is  excluded  fast  in  the  very 
example  Mr.  W,  demands  it,  while  in  almost  all  cases,  where  he  excludes 
■^-it,  it  may  be  used  with  propriety. 

Regarding  the  use  of  more,  Mr.  W.  says,  p.  398  : 

I.  More  when  before  a  noun  in  interrogative  sentences,  preceded  by  any^  or  when 
standing  alone  in  affirmative  sentences,  is  translated  by  nO(^.  2.  When  preceded  by  the 
negation  ttot  (he  means  no)  is  rendered  by  nic^r,  which  is  placed  after  the  noun  to 
which  it  belongs. 

According  to  these  rules  he  must  require  the  following  nice  trans- 
lations : 

Have  you  any  more  paper  than  my  brother,  ^aben  (Sic  nori^  ^a^Jtcr  M  mcin  ^niber. 
— I  have  more  (sons)  than  you,  td^  ^Qbc  no(^  (@5^nc)  oI«  i^r. — I  have  no  more  money 
than  you,  td^  ^abe  ein  (Selb  me^r  old  i^r  (instead  of  ntc^t  mc^r  (^c(b). 

But  with  all  this  worthless  detail,  the  student  is  not  informed  in  any 
part  of  Mr.  W.'s  grammar  how  the  German  word  mc^r  is  declined.  Thus 
it  would  be  in  vain  to  search  in  this  grammar  for  a  rule  on  the  agreement 
of  the  predicative  noun  with  its  subject  in  case  or  gender,  but  neverthe- 
less he  makes  us  acquainted  with  the  startling  fact,  that  the  predicative 
adjectiye,  when  used  as  a  noun,  may  remain  indeclinable  (sic),  when  it  de- 
notes a  quality,  or  a  material  named  after  that  quality  (p.  388)  ;  giving 
as  an  example  :  !I)ic  ^avit  biefci3  ^tcibc^  ijl  cin  fc^onc^  SRot^. 

Mr.  W.  forbids  (p.  419)  the  use  of  ju  with  an  infinitive  after  the  verbs 
ratten,  bcfcl^tcn,  crtaubcn,  toilnfdjcn,  l^offcn,  fttrdjtcn,  and  forms,  therefore,  the 
elegant  sentence :    „^i)  rat^e  'J^'ix,  bag  2)u  folc^e  <Bpxadit  ntc^t  mail^ 
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(p.  450),  rejecting  of  course  the  correct  expression  :  fotd^c  ©prad^c  \\\i)i 
jtt  fii^ren.' 
Another  refreshing  rule  is  that  about  the  position  of  adverbs  (p.  445) : 

The  adverbs,  denoting  chance,  probability,  and  similar  vague  and  undefined  ideas 
are  usually  placed  without  regard  to  emphasis.  When  placed  between  the  subject  and 
the  verb,  where  other  adverbs  cannot  usually  stand,  they  are  said  to  give  force  to  the 
subject,  as :  bic  Xot^tcr  bc8  ©encralfi'  DicUeid^t  n)irb  c«  taufcn,  perhaps  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  General  will  buy  it. 

For  the  discovery  of  another  very  peculiar  means  to  give  "  force  "  to 
words,  we  are  likewise  indebted  to  Mr.  W.,  who  says  (p.  276) :  When- 
ever euphony  requires  it,  the  letter  c  may  be  added  to  adjectives^  adverbs, 
and  numerals,  as ;  ^cHc,  gcmc,  friir)c. 

But  the  richest  masterpiece  of  all  rules  is  found  on  page  212,  obs.  viii.  : 

The  interrogative  tvad  cannot  be  connected  with  prepositions,  but  substitutes  the 
adverb  n)0,  which  is  prefixed  to  the  preposition  and  inserts  r,  if  the  preposition  begins 
with  a  vowel ;  g.g,  for  what  or  wherefore  are  you  quarelling,  tvarum  flrcitct  3^r? 
The  only  departures  from  this  rule  are,  that  lT)a9  is  used  sometimes  in  the  sense  of 
tvarunt,  and  that  the  preposition  maybe  placed  before  tt)a3,  e.g.,  for  what  (wherefore, 
why)  are  you  beating  me,  ttJad  fd^lSgft  2)U  mic^?  What  are  you  quarrelling  about, 
um  tt)08  fhreitet  3^r? 

Divested  of  verbiage  the  statements  of  Mr.  W.  are  these  :  (i-)  A  pre- 
position cannot  stand  before  uja^,  but  must  be  changed  into  too. 
Example:  SSJarum  (not  um  XO(xi)  jhcitct  3^r?  Except  that  (2.)  A  pre- 
position may  stand  before  toa«.  Example :  Um  tt)a«  fhrcitct  3^r  ? 
(3.)  333a5  denotes  toarum  without  any  preposition. 

If  there  ever  was  an  example  of  more  concentrated  nonsense,  we 
acknowledge  that  we  never  heard  of  it. 

When  we  conclude  here  our  remarks  on  Mr.  Worman's  rules,  we  are 
by  no  means  compelled  to  do  so  for  want  of  material.  On  the  contrary, 
we  have  presented  to  the  reader  but  a  dwindling  fraction  of  his  cor- 
ruptions of  German  grammar.  If  we  would  record  his  omissions  of  im- 
portant rules,  we  might  fill  a  small  volume  with  them. 

We  have  only  to  make  one  more  remark  before  we  dismiss  the  subject. 
Mr.  Worman  has  throughout  his  book  evinced  a  perfectly  ridiculous 
anxiety  to  insert  scraps  of  other  languages :  Latin,  French,  Anglo- 
Saxon,  Greek,  Italian,  Spanish,  and  even  Hebrew.  Most  generally 
such  cheap  exhibitions  of  comparative  philology  are  entirely  out  of 
place.  But  the  most  amusing  fact  is,  that  Mr.  Worman  often  shows 
tiiereby  his  utter  ignorance   in    the  very  languages  which  he   thus 


1  Becker  calls,  as  every  German  knows,  the  Infinitive  with  JU  **  the  Supine."  His  rule,  that  die 
verbs  toi^,  befc^Ien,  etc,  are  not  construed  with  the  infimtivt,  means  nothing,  but  that  they  must 
be  construed  with  die  Sn/ine,  that  is  with  )u  and  the  mfinidve.  But  Mr.  W.  imagined  that  Becker, 
of  wbose  Supine,  of  course,  he  has  no  idea  whatever,  meant  to  exclude  the  use  of  }n  and  die  mfinidvo 
dieae  verbs,  and  accordingly  has  formed  the  starding  rule  mendoned  above. 

*  AooordfDg  to  his  rules  and  paradigms  in  declension  he  ought  to  have  said  ta9  Otnctatcf* 
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parades.*  What,  after  these  exhibitions,  we  may  expect  of  the  text- 
books of  modem  languages  and  literature,  a  whole  series  of  which  Mr. 
Worman  threatens  to  publish  anon,  the  reader  will  understand  just  as 
well  as  we.  It  must  be  a  grand  treat  to  hear  him  interpret  Goethe's 
poetry ! 


EASY  EXPERIMENTS  IN  ELEMENTARY  CHEMISTRY. 

Section  VII. — Nitrogen  and  its  Compounds. 

NITROGEN  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  its  lack  of  chemical  energy. 
It  exists  in  abundance  in  an  uncombined  state  in  the  atmosphere^ 
but  its  inertness  is  such  that  but  a  very  small  proportion  of  it  is  drawn  into 
direct  chemical  combination. 

The  preparation  of  this  gas  consists  in  enclosing  some  atmospheric  air 
in  a  jar  over  water,  and  causing  the  oxygen  to  form  a  soluble  compound. 
As  the  air  is  only  one-fifth  oxygen,  we  get  four-fifths  of  a  jar  of  nitrogen. 

Exp,  50.  Fill  a  deep  plate  nearly  full  of  water.  Float  on  the  water  a 
cork  of  about  an  inch  and  a  half  diameter,  having  its  upper  surface 
hollowed  out  to  form  a  cup-shaped  cavity.  In  the  cavity,  which  should 
be  perfectly  dry,  place  a  bit  of  phosphorus  as  large  as  a  bean  ( observing 
the  precautions  given  in  Exp.  39  for  cutting  and  drying  the  phosphorus). 
Procure  a  glass  preserve-jar  capable  of  holding  a  quart.  Ignite  the  phos- 
phorus and  hold  the  mouth  of  the  jar  over  it,  forcing  the  edge  below  the 
surface  of  the  water. 

The  phosphorus  bums  fiercely  at  first,  expanding  and  forcing  out  some 
of  the  air.  The  jar  fills  at  once  with  white  vapor  of  phosphoric  acid,  and 
the  water  rises  gradually  inside  the  jar  to  about  one-fifth  the  height.  The 
supply  of  water  in  the  plate  may  be  kept  up  by  pouring  from  a  pitdien 
After  a  time,  the  phosphoric  acid  vapor  will  be  absorbed  by  the  water, 
leaving  only  nitrogen  in  the  jar. 

^  Thus  he  makes  alius  an  equivalent  of  "  tht  othtr,**  the  distributive  bini  an  equivalent  of  "  /ww 
and  /7cv/'  and  explains  thus  the  German  phrase  „Tot^Cll  SBelned"  (of  red  wine).  The i^nitive singular 
in  the  masculine  and  neuter,  to  avoid  a  repetition  of  I  takes  n.  Compare  the  ablative  aisolnie  m 
Latin.    By  this  remark  he  abundantly  shows  that  he  has  no  idea  at  all  about  the  absolutie  ablative. 

In  a  remark  on  the  meaning  of  the  verb  tn&jcn  (p.  404)  he  says  :  *'  Luke  XVI.,  3  (the  place  is  quoted 
by  Becker),  tke  English  version  has  :  I  cannot  dig,  to  beg  I  am  ashamed.  The  latter  is  not  em  mcew 
rate  translation  of  the  Greek  text,  for  the  faithless  steward  was  ^rfectfy  able  to  work  he  eUd 
not  feel  an  inclination  to  dig,  i.e.,  he  did  not  like  to  dig.'^—'Hovi,  if  we  open  the  Greek  teat»  we  find 
there  :  Svairrciv  oitt  i<r;^6b>,  which  means  :  I  have  no  strength  to  dig.  Thus  the  English  version  is  c^r* 
red,  and  Mr.  W.  has  his  choice  between  the  following  two  alternatives :  either  to  have  wantonly 
censured  the  English  version  of  the  Bible  without  looking  into  the  Greek  text,  or  to  admowledge  diat  ht 
has  no  idea  of  Giedc,  while  he,  without  the  slightest  neoetiity,  attempts  to  display  a  knoidedfle 
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When  ready  for  experimenting  with  the  gas,  invert  the  jar,  first  sh'p- 
ping  a  piece  of  thick  pasteboard  over  the  mouth  for  a  cover,  and  holding 
it  tight.  Of  course  the  water,  the  cork,  and  a  small  remnant  of  phospho- 
rus  remain  in  the  jar,  but  that  is  of  no  consequence. 

If  you  do  not  like  to  wait  for  the  gradual  absorption  of  the  white  vapor, 
invert  the  jar  as  soon  as  the  phosphorus  has  ceased  burning ;  hold  the 
cover  on  firmly,  and  shake  the  ^^-ater  briskly  until  the  gas  looks  clear. 

Exp.  51.  Try  the  power  of  the  gas  to  support  the  combustion  of  a 
taper,  as  in  the  oxygen  experiment.  The  flame  is  promptly  extinguished. 
The  gas  is  neither  combustible  nor  a  supporter  of  combustion,  being  in 
this  respect  unlike  either  hydrogen  or  oxygen. 

From  the  promptness  with  which  it  escapes  from  the  jar  it  may  be 
inferred  that  it  is  lighter  than  air. 

Exp,  52.  Prepare  as  before  a  jar  of  nitrogen  ready  for  experiment,  and 
close  beside  it  place  a  jar  of  oxygen.  Provide  the  taper  as  in  the  former 
experiments,  and  let  it  bum  in  the  air,  till,  on  blowing  it  out,  a  spark  is 
left  on  the  wick.  Lower  it  while  lighted  into  the  nitrogen  jar  till  extin^ 
guished,  then  transfer  it  instantly  to  the  oxygen,  when  it  will  at  once 
relight     This  may  be  repeated  several  times. 

Exp,  53.  Make  a  mixture  of  four  volumes  of  nitrogen  and  one  of 
oxygen,  and  observe  that  when  tried  with  a  burning  taper,  the  flame  is 
neither  brightened  nor  extinguished. 

The  mixture  has  precisely  the  properties  of  atmospheric  air. 

Exp,  54.  Place  in  a  flask  some  shreds  of  well-washed  raw  beef.  Pour 
on  dilute  nitric  acid  ;  make  the  usual  connections  for  collecting  gas  over 
the  pneumatic  trough  and  apply  heat     Nitrogen  gas  is  evolved. 

Nitrous  oxide  or  Laughing  Gas,  from  the  readiness  with  which  it 
yields  up  its  oxygen,  supports  combustion  and  animal  hfe.  It  is  easily 
prepared  from  nitrate  of  ammonium. 

Exp,  55.  Fill  a  small  flask  half  full  of  the  cr)'stals  of  the  nitrate  of 
ammonium,  and,  after  making  the  usual  connections  with  an  inverted  jar 
over  the  trough,  apply  heat.  The  crystals  first  melt,  and  then,  with  a 
somewhat  violent  ebullition,  the  liquid  is  decomposed  into  nitrous  oxide 
and  steam.  The  steam  condenses  in  the  trough,  and  the  gas,  though 
somewhat  soluble  in  water,  accumulates  in  the  jar. 

The  connecting-tube  should  be  of  pretty  good  size.  The  process  may 
be  continued  until  the  salt  has  all  been  driven  off,  although  at  the  end 
of  the  decomposition  the  flask  is  in  danger  of  breaking.  The  tube  should 
be  removed  from  the  trough  whenever  the  lamp  is  taken  away  from  the 
flask. 

Exp.  56.  Try  the  power  of  the  gas  to  support  the  combustion  of  a 
taper,  and  of  phosphorus,  exactly  as  in  the  case  of  oxygen. 

Exp.  57.  Bum  sulphur  as  when  experimenting  with  oxygen,  but  take 
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the  precaution  to  have  it  quite  hot  and  burning  briskly  before  putting  it 
in  the  gas. 

Exp.  58.  Pour  some  of  the  gas  from  one  jar  into  another  of  the  same 
or  smaller  size,  taking  great  care  to  keep  the  jar  containing  the  gas  care- 
fully covered  until  it  is  in  position  to  be  emptied ;  then  raise  the  cover 
gradually  from  the  lower  side  of  the  opening  and  hold  the  jar  in  position 
for  a  moment,  as  the  gas  flows  much  slower  than  a  liquid. 

The  presence  of  the  gas  in  the  lower  jar  can  be  proved  with  the  taper. 
Nitrous  oxide  is  one  and  a  half  times  as  heavy  as  air. 

Exp,  59.  Some  of  the  gas  may  be  safely  inhaled  from  the  jar  in  the 
trough,  by  passing  a  rubber  tube  through  the  water  and  up  into  the  jar,  and 
breathing  through  the  tube.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  breathing  it,  and 
there  is  no  taste  to  it  unless  it  be  mixed  with  air,  when  it  is  slighdy  sweet 
,Exp,  60.  Nitric  oxide  is  prepared  by  using  an  apparatus  precisely  like 
that  for  making  hydrogen.      In  the  bottle  put  some  pieces  of  copper; 

and  when  the  connections  are  made  with  the  jar  over  the 
trough,  pour  some  dilute  nitric  acid  upon  the  copp>er. 

Brown  fumes  fill  the  flask,  but  colorless  nitric  oxide 
collects  in  the  receiver. 

The  residue  in  the  flask  is  nitrate  of  copper,  and  may  be 
crystallized. 

Exp.  61.  With  some  nitric  oxide  collected  in  a  jar  over 
the  trough,  generate  oxygen  in  the  usual  way,  and  let  it 
pass  over  into  the  same  jar. 

A  dense  brown  gas  is  formed  at  once,  which  is  so  soluble  that  the  water 
rises  rapidly  by  absorbing  it  It  is  hyponitric  acid.  If  the  gases  have 
been  carefully  prepared,  and  if  the  oxygen  added  be  just  half  the  volume 
of  the  nitric  oxide,  the  whole  will  be  absorbed. 

Exp.  62.  Fill  a  tall  jar  or  bottle  with  nitric  oxide ;  invert  it,  and  re* 
move  the  cover ;  the  brown  fumes  form  at  once  at  the  mouth  of  the  jar, 
and  the  whole  is  soon  converted  into  hyponitric  acid.  This  gas  is  ex- 
tremely irritating  to  the  throat  and  lungs. 

Exp.  6^.  Prove  by  the  taper  that  nitric  oxide  will  not  support  com- 
bustion. 

Exp.  64.  Nitric  acid  may  be  prepared  by  heating  together  in  a  flask  some 
crystals  of  nitrate  of  potash  and  sulphuric  acid.  The  acid,  which  is  driven 
off  in  the  form  of  vapor,  should  be  conducted  through  a  bent  tube  to  a  bottle 
or  receiver  containing  a  small  quantity  of  water,  and  which  is  kept  cold  bj 
surrounding  it  with  water  by  means  of  a  wet  cloth  or  a  larger  vessel  of  water. 

Exp.  65.  Ammonia,  which  is  a  compound  of  nitrogen  and  hydrogen, 

is  easily  prepared  in  the  following  manner.     Mix  equal  quantities  of  sal 

ammoniac  and  quicklime,  both  finely  pulverized.     Put  the  mixtaie  in  ft 

Bask,  with  tube  extending  upward.     K^'^V^  Vi^tto  the  flask,  and  hold  a 
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bottle,  mouth  downward,  over  the  tube.  The  evolution  of  the  gas  is 
soon  detected  by  its  odor.  Remove  the  bottle,  and  hold  it,  still  mouth 
downward,  in  the  water.  The  rise  of  the  water  shows  the  solubility  of 
the  gas.  If  the  gas  is  allowed  to  pass  into  a  bottle  of  water,  it  becomes  a 
solution  of  aqua  ammonia. 

Water  holds  several  hundred  times  its  own  volume  of  the  gas.     Its 
alkaline  properties  are  shown  by  red  test-paper. 


CIVILIZATION  AMONG  THE  JAPANESE. 

BY  PROF.   F.   L.   O.   RCEHRIG. 

IT  will  be  remembered  that  two  years  ago  the  Tycoon  of  Japan  sent 
to  Washington  an  Embassy  or  Commission,  which  remained  among 
us  some  while.     When  these  representatives  of  that  far-eastern  country 
and  people  quitted  our  Capital,  they  left  behind  them  two  young  men  of 
their  suite,  whom  they  commanded  to  perfect  themselves  in  the  English 
language  and  other  subjects  taught  in  American  schools ;  and,  for  this 
purpose,  to  study  some  hours  daily  under  the  tuition  of  the  writer  of  this 
article.     But  to  teach  two  new-comers  from  Japan  the  English  language, 
and  to  impart  to  them  the  necessary  instruction  relative  to  our  gram- 
matical system,  with  its  many  technicalities  and  niceties,  and  to  be  com- 
pelled to  do  this  in  the  Japanese  vernacular  itself,  was  certainly  not 
a  very  smooth  and  easy  task  for  one  who  had  never  been  in  Japan,  nor 
ever  seen  a  native  of  that  country,  but  had  acquired  his  knowledge  of 
its  little  knoT^ni  and  almost  unmanageable  language  somewhat  in  the  same 
way  that  we  are  accustomed  to  learn  Latin  and  Greek  in  our  colleges. 
Still  he  proceeded  in  his  efforts,  from  better  to  better,  and  soon  succeeded 
in  collecting,  from  his  pupils,  much  valuable  information  about  their 
native  country,  and  especially  in  relation  to  such  matters  as  are  not 
easily  found  in  books,  or  touching  which  no  available  source  of  informa- 
tion seems  to  exist.     Concerning  the  school-system  of  Japan  itself,  we 
derived  from  our  pupils  the  following  details,  which,  however,  by  reason 
of  the  comparative  youth  and  inexperience  of  our  informants,  are  in 
many  regards  meager  and  indefinite.      They  differ  also  in  many  cases 
from  what  we  had  learned  earlier  from  more  or  less  direct  and  trust- 
worthy sources';  and  hence  they  are  to  be  accepted  and  judged  with 
proper  allowance. 

According  to  our  young  Japanese  friends,  school-education  is  widely 
extended  in  Japan  ;  even  the  female  portion  of  the  population  having  a 
fitting  share  in  it     At  present,  society  in  ]apau  va  dWvAa^  vtvXa  V^imx 
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comprehensive  classes,  according  to  the  supposed  degree  of  cultare  and 
refinement  which  the  members  possess.  The  government  officials,  the 
liberal  professions,  so  to  say,  authors,  learned  men,  and  that  portion  of 
the  people  which  enjoys  a  good  and  finished  education,  form  the  first 
and  highest  class ;  although  there  are,  in  respect  to  rank,  some  differences 
in  the  class,  and  in  each  rank  again  certain  shades  and  nuances^  as  well 
as  certain  privileges  and  distinctions  according  to  the  one  or  the  other  of 
these ;  yet  the  general  characteristics  of  this  class  are  for  the  profit  of  all. 
The  Dalmios^  or  the  nobility,  belong,  of  course,  to  this  class ;  they  are, 
moreover,  the  best  educated  and  best  bred  men  of  the  whole  people. 
Their  children,  however,  receive  their  education  not  in  schools,  but  at 
home,  from  private  tutors,  for  which  purpose  numerous  carefully  chosen 
masters  are  usually  to  be  found  at  the  petty  courts  of  these  dignitaries, 
and  in  their  palaces. 

The  second  class  comprises  the  agriculturists,  planters,  gardenen^ 
florists,  etc., — in  short,  those  who  furnish  the  people  with  what  is  needed 
for  their  sustenance.  The  Japanese  consume  very  little  meat ;  we  might 
even  characterize  them  as  vegetarians ;  hence  the  importance  they  attach 
to  agricultural  employments. 

Next  come  the  artisans,  who  constitute  the  third  class.  They  are 
scarcely  less  important  than  the  last-named,  since  they  provide  raiment  and 
shelter,  as  well  as  all  else  that  is  necessary  to  render  existence  comfortable 
and  happy. 

Of  the  last  and  remaining  class  are  the  tradesmen,  who  stand  but  low  in 
popular  esteem.  The  Japanese  tradesman  is  certainly  very  different  from 
his  American  brother.  Of  large  trade  as  customary  here,  the  Japa- 
nese have  no  conception.  It  is  quite  out  of  the  question  that  the  Japa- 
nese tradesman  should  likewise  cultivate  literature,  science,  and  the  fine 
arts, — the  trading  class  being  mostly  low  shopkeepers  of  the  meanest  kind 
Hence  the  Japanese  proverb:  ''Every  one  may  buy  and  sell."  Their 
calling  requires,  therefore,  no  preparation  in  commercial  colleges,  nor 
any  scientific  or  high  attainments.  There  is  in  this  regard,  too,  a  vast 
difference  between  the  artisan  class  and  the  last  class,  in  £ivor  of  the 
former.  It  is  deemed  that  while  the  first  three  classes  are^  source  of 
immediate  and  real  blessing  to  the  people,  the  advantages  which  the 
trading  class  bestows  are  of  an  inferior,  even  of  a  negative  sort,  in  so  &r 
as  the  chief  profit  thence  is  for  itself.  From  this  point  of  view,  trades- 
men are  looked  upon  as  a  kind  of  Pariahs  by  the  people  in  general 
The  children  of  tradespeople  are  not  admitted  to  government  school^ 
and  therefore  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  their  lack  of  education  has 
become  almost  proverbial  in  Japan. 

In  Japan,  there  are  five  chief  schools  :  The  Naval  school,  the  Military 
school,  the   Medical  school,  the  University,  and  the  Reading  schooL 
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These  are  all  at  Jeddo,  and  are  essentially  governmental  educational  in- 
stitutions. In  no  other  place  in  the  empire  is  aught  similar  to  be  met 
with  :  in  Japan,  somewhat  as  in  France,  everything  of  that  kind  appears 
centralized  at  the  capital. 

The  government  schools  are  attended  both  by  youths  and  by  pupils  of 
riper  age.  Upon  his  entrance  into  an  institution,  the  scholar  has  to  present 
to  the  master  a  note  containing  his  own  name,  the  name  of  his  &ther 
and  of  his  business,  and  a  statement  of  his  own  age  and  education. 
Every  morning  afterward,  he  has  to  put  his  name  upon  a  list  kept  for  that 
purpose,  so  that  the  school  authorities  may  be  certain  of  his  punctuality 
and  regular  attendance — ^which  register  is  examined  every  month.  In 
the  government  schools,  the  instruction  begins  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  and 
ends  at  3  p.  m.     Save  on  festivals,  there  are  no  holidays. 

The  Naval  school  is  called  Kaigun  shu.  The  masters  are  ship  cap- 
tains and  naval  officers  of  a  low  grade,  who  teach  the  sciences  relative  to 
navigation — that  is,  mathematics,  artillery,  shipbuilding,  and  so  forth. 

The  other  schools  are  similar  in  their  general  arrangements.  The 
so-called  "Reading  school"  is  a  public  college,  or  high-school,  while  the 
University,  under  the  name  of  Kai-seUdshu^  is  an  institution  arranged  so 
as  to  include  the  study  of  literature,  philosophy,  history,  and  foreign  Ian* 
guages.  The  students  there  learn,  according  to  their  choice  and  will, 
Latin,  Greek  (which  two  languages  are  taught  by  Japanese  graduates  of 
Dutch  universities),  Dutch,  French,  English,  Portuguese,  and  other 
tongues,  if  there  be  present  persons  of  other  nationalities  competent  to 
teach  their  language.  There  is  also  in  Jeddo  a  Chinese  school,  which, 
however,  does  not  come  under  government  inspection,  but  is  a  private 
undertaking  of  certain  learned  Chinese.  It  is  largely  attended  by  the 
Japanese,  since  a  knowledge  of  the  Chinese  is  indispensable  to  them, 
in  so  far  as  that  language  stands  in  the  same  relation  to  their  mother- 
tongue  as  the  Latin  to  the  chief  modem  languages. 

The  remaining  Japanese  schools  are  the  so-named  Writing  schools, 
nnder  ecclesiastical  management.  They  are  simply  elementary  schools, 
called  ^' tera-koya"  zxA  are  to  be  found  in  great  numbers  eveiywhere. 
The  teachers  in  these  institutions  are  denominated  ienarai  disho,-  and 
amongst  them  are  women  as  well  as  men.  Both  sexes  attend  these 
schools,  though  the  boys  and  girls  are  separated  from  each  other.  In 
these  schools,  too,  there  are  no  holidays,  save  on  the  ist,  the  15th,  and 
the  28lh  of  every  month,  yrhich  are  festivals.  Eveiy  day  the  pupils 
receive  tasks,  which  have  to  be  done  at  home.  Every  week  there  is  an 
examination  (or  repetition  of  the  instruction)  made  in  writing. 

In  the  govynment  schools  there  are  yearly  two  examinations.  There 
IS  in  these  institutions  no  punishment,  except  temporary  suspension 
and  ezpnlsion ;    but  in  private  schools  turbulenl  ot  \d\^  \my^^  ^^^ 
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obliged  to  quit  their  seats  and  remain  standing.  During  this  punish- 
ment the  culprit  often  dares  not  move,  having  given  into  his  hands  a 
lighted  stick  of  a  spongy  kind  of  wood,  which  he  has  to  hold  without 
stirring,  till  it  slowly  bums  down  to  his  fingers — ^when  he  throws  it  away, 
and  takes  his  seat  again.  In  extreme  cases,  according  to  the  length  of  the 
stick,  this  punishment  lasts  several  hours.  Sometimes  the  punishment  is 
heightened  by  putting  into  the  culprit's  empty  hand  a  vessel  filled  to  the 
brim  with  water,  and  compelling  him  to  hold  it  without  spilling  a  drop 
of  the  water  till  the  stick  is  burnt  out. 

There  are  also  cases  in  which  pupils  are  bound  hand  and  foot  to  a  chair, 
or  beaten  with  bamboo  or  other  rods — ^though  these  punishments  must 
be  held  to  be  in  general  mild  and  humane  in  comparison  to  those  to  which 
pupils  are  subjected  in  the  schools  of  other  Asiatic  countries,  where  a 
child  is  often  bound  with  a  common  cord,  pitilessly  drawn  up  by  the  feet, 
and  the  barbarous  bastinado  inflicted  on  his  naked  soles  in  the  cruelest 
manner,  to  the  delight  of  his  fellow-scholars,  who  frequently  take  an  active 
part  in  the  dreadful  torture. 

The  Japanese  language  is  extremely  diflScult  to  learn ;  indeed  it  is 
one  of  the  greatest  and  most  invincible  obstacles  which  foreign  nations 
encounter  in  their  intercourse  with  the  inhabitants  of  Japan,  who  have 
lived  so  long  and  so  rigorously  secluded  from  the  rest  of  the  world. 
Its  study  has  to  be  commenced  in  early  years,  and  an  extensive  and 
thorough  acquaintance  with  the  proverbially  diflftcult  language  of  China 
is  an  indispensable  prerequisite  to  a  fair  knowledge  of  Japanese.  It 
is  necessary,  however,  to  distinguish  between  the  spoken  language 
of  Japan,  and  that  which  is  used  only  in  literary  composition.  Of  the 
former,  the  colloquial  Japanese,  as  much  as  is  needed  for  the  com- 
mon purposes  of  eveiy-day  life,  can  in  a  measure  be  acquired  by  routine 
and  a  prolonged  stay  among  the  people  of  that  country.  This  is  a  &r 
less  arduous  task  than  the  acquisition  of  the  incomparably  more  difficult 
language  of  the  Japanese  books.  But  even  in  this  merely  conversational 
tongue,  we  meet  with  many  things  which  render  the  pupil's  progress 
very  slow,  his  final  mastery  of  it  very  uncertain,  and  its  study  exceedingly 
tedious  and  discouraging.  These  difficulties  affect  its  pronunciation,  as 
well  as  its  syntactical  structure ;  they  apply,  moreover,  to  its  idiomatic 
peculiarities,  and  have  an  important  relation  to  the  intricate  rules  of 
Japanese  etiquette  and  politeness. 

The  correct  utterance  of  the  Japanese  sounds  is  by  no  means  an  easy 
matter.  Thus  the  g  and  the  n  final  are  pronounced  with  a  pecu- 
liar nasalization,  especially  the  former;  /"and  h  are  not  always  dis- 
tinct, there  being  a  particular  mode  of  uttering  them  wh^h  cannot  be 
easily  imitated  by  our  vocal  organs.  There  is  also  a  sound  which 
Beems  to  iluctuate  between  r  and  d.    The  Japanese  have  no  /,  the  / 
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in  foreign  words  being  uniformly  expressed  by  r :  when  they  pro- 
nounce English,  they  almost  invariably  say  right  for  light ;  and  long 
for  wrong,  etc.  The  Japanese  language  belongs  to  the  class  of  agglu- 
tinative languages ;  and  being  in  some  remote  degree  related  to  the  Ural- 
Altaic  family,  of  which  the  Mantchoo,  Mongolian,  Turkish,  etc,  form  a 
part,  it  shares  with  some  of  the  languages  of  this  class  the  construction 
which  might  be  called  a  constant  inversion  of  the  mode  and  order  in  which 
we  think.  Thus,  all  those  languages  begin  their  sentences  where  we  end 
ours,  so  that  our  thoughts  really  appear  to  them  as  inverted.  Moreover, 
the  word  which  describes  or  determines  another  has  to  precede  it,  so  that 
not  only,  as  in  our  language,  the  adjective  comes  to  stand  before  the 
noun,  but  also  the  possessive  or  genitive  case  before  the  nominative,  and 
the  objective  case  before  the  verb.  The  principal  verb  always  ends  the 
whole  sentence  ;  and  all  other  verbs  that  occur  in  the  sentence  are  put  in 
the  form  of  a  participle  or  gerundive,  whereby  the  sense  remains,  in  some 
measure,  undetermined  and  suspended  to  the  end  of  the  period.  Then, 
and  then  only,  it  can  be  seen,  in  a  great  many  cases,  whether  the  sen- 
tence is  to  be  understood  as  relating  to  the  present  or  the  future;  as 
affirmative  or  negative  ;  whether  a  request  has  been  granted  or  refused, 
or  an  offer  accepted  or  rejected.  The  Japanese  construction  is,  there- 
fore, the  very  reverse  of  the  syntactic  order  of  the  language  of  China. 
That  most  heterogeneous  Chinese  element  which  has  almost  submerged 
the  genuine  idiomatic  nature  of  the  Japanese  language,  although  of  a 
paramount  importance  to  the  student,  is  nevertheless  a  foreign  intruder, 
somewhat  similar  to  the  abundant  Romanic  element  in  our  purely  Ger- 
manic English,  or  to  the  Hebrew-related  Arabic  in  the  purely  Indo-Euro- 
pean Persian  and  Hindustani. 

Another  great  difficulty  results  from  the  extreme  ceremoniousness  and 
politeness  of  the  Japanese.  Thus,  in  speaking  with  any  person  (except 
a  son  or  a  servant),  it  is  always  of  the  greatest  importance  to  choose  ex- 
pressions which  show  our  respect  for  the  individual  we  address,  propor- 
tioned exactly  to  his  rank  or  social  standing.  In  speaking  -of  absent 
persons,  the  same  rule  has  to  be  strictly  observed  in  regard  to  all  the 
deference,  honor,  and  respect  to  which  such  persons  may  be  entitled. 
On  the  contrary,  in  speaking  of  one's  self,  it  is  always  necessary  to  use 
expressions  of  great  humility.  This  affects,  in  either  case,  the  choice  of 
the  pronouns  (of  which  there  exist  a  great  many  different  forms  to  serve 
all  purposes),  and  the  selection  of  an  appropriate  form  of  the  verbs,  differ- 
ent in  the  various  moods  and  tenses.  It  affects  likewise  the  declension 
of  the  nouns  in  the  cases,  the  formation  of  the  plural,  and  even  the 
participles,*  and  the  whole  quality,  meaning,  form,  and  nature  of  the 
words  used  in  conversation.  There  exists,  moreover,  in  Japanese,  a 
large  number  of  verbs  that  express  nothing  but  matdfe'&VaXvoTi^  ol\cviX£^^ 
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and  submission,  or  a  display  of  courtesy  and  refined  etiquelte.  When 
speaking  of  two  persons  at  the  same  time,  one  of  whom  is  much  higher 
than  the  other,  we  have  to  add  to  the  name  of  the  latter  both  a  par* 
tide  of  respect  and  one  of  humility,  to  indicate  our  respect  for  him, 
and  also  to  show  that  a  still  greater  honor  is  to  be  bestowed  on  the 
other  person  mentioned,  on  account  of  his  superior  condition  and  rank. 
Thus,  to  speak  Japanese  in  a  fairly  correct  manner,  we  have  constantly  to 
consider  the  person  in  whose  presence  we  speak,  the  person  to  whom  we 
speak,  and  the  person  of  whom  we  speak,  and  this  is  often  extended  even 
to  things  or  objects  belonging  to  or  sustaining  any  relation  whatever  to 
such  persons.  As  to  the  written  or  book  language,  of  which  we  may 
treat  on  some  other  occasion,  it  is  fraught  with  so  many  and  such  inex- 
tricable difficulties,  that  Father  Oyanguren  declared  it*  to  be  "simply  an 
artifice  of  the  devil  to  keep  the  Gospel  out  of  that  country."  In  feet,  the 
Bible  has  never  yet  been  published  in  Japanese.  A  complete  man- 
uscript translation  of  the  Scriptures,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Brown,  m(ssionaiy 
at  Yokuhama,  was  unfortunately  consumed  in  a  late  conflagration  in 
that  city. 


THE  VENTILATION  AND   WARMING  OF  SCHOOL- 
HOUSES. 

III. 

ACCOMPANYING  this  article  is  a  plan  of  a  school-house  now  being 
erected  at  Orange,  New  Jersey. 
The  plan,  though  simple,  presents  some  very  good  sanitary  points. 
As  will  be  seen,  each  class-room  has  two  sides  well  exposed  to  light 
and  air.  No  two  class-rooms  communicate  directly  with  each  other; 
and  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  secure  large  assembly-rooms,  by  that 
objectionable  plan  so  extensively  employed  in  Brooklyn,  Philadelphia, 
and  other  cities — namely,  by  dividing  the  large  rooms  into  class-rooms 
by  glass  partitions,  which,  while  allowing  sufficient  light  to  pass  through, 
effectually  cut  off  the  flow  of  air.  A  spacious,  well-lighted  hall  extends 
across  the  building.  The  closets  and  smaller  rooms  are  placed,  as  they 
should  be,  next  to  the  hall,  so  as  not  to  obstruct  the  passage  of  air  and 
light  to  the  class-rooms.  The  Janitor's  rooms  are  in  the  front  part  of  the 
basement,  on  a  level  with  the  ground.  The  back  part  of  the  basement  is 
used  as  a  play-room.     The  first  and  second  floors  are  used  as  class* 
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rooms.     The  third  is  finished  as  a  large  assembly-room,  for  exhibitions, 
and  so  forth. 

The  building  is  to  be  warmed  by  low-pressure  steam  fi-om  a  boiler  in 
the  cellar ;  the  steam  to  be  distributed  to  radiators  placed  on  the  colder 
sides  of  the  rooms,  and  under  the  windows. 

The  ceiling  of  the  play-room  is  to  be  furred  down  to  form  an  air-cham- 
ber under  the  joists  of  the  first  story.  Into  this  chamber  are  to  be  intro- 
duced a  number  of  steam-pipes,  which  are  intended  to  keep  the  floor 
constantly  at  about  the  temperature  of  the  human  body.  This  heating 
of  the  floors  is  yet  so  much  a  matter  of  experiment,  and  so  contrary  to 
the  usual  plan  of  keeping  the  head  hot  and  the  feet  cold,  that  it  may  take 
some  time  to  determine  the  most  advantageous  temperature.  It  is  be- 
lieved, however,  that  if  the  floors  and  walls  are  warmed  just  enough  to 
prevent  the  loss  of  heat  from  the  body  to  them  by  radiation,  while  cool 
air  is  supplied  for  breathing,  it  will  prove  entirely  satisfectory. 

The  object  of  placing  the  steam-radiators  in  the  rooms  instead  of  in  the 
cellar,  as  is  frequently  done,  is  to  secure  what  is  so  necessary  in  every 
school-room,  and  indeed  in  every  room  occupied  by  human  beings — 
namely,  dired  radiation  of  heat.  The  other  extreme  is  guarded  against ; 
that  is,  of  healing  the  room  only  (as  is  often  done  by  direct  radiation), 
without  providing  for  a  proper  supply  of  fresh  air. 

A  simple,  yet,  it  is  believed,  a  very  efficient  plan  for  securing  fresh  air, 
has  been  adopted.  The  steam-radiators  in  the  class-rooms  are  placed 
directly  under  the  windows,  and  over  each  radiator  is  a  marble  shelf  which 
extends  two  or  three  inches  above  the  bottom  of  the  sash.  By  raising  the 
window,  there  is  allowed  to  flow  in  under  the  shelf  a  strong  current  of  cold 
fresh  air,  which  being  heavier  than  the  interior  warm  air,  fiills  over  the 
radiators  so  as  to  secure  its  warming  and  thorough  difl'usion  through  the 
room.  Thus  the  supply  of  air  is  regulated  by  means  familiar  to  every 
one — ^the  opening  and  closing  of  the  windows.  It  may  be  objected  that 
if  it  is  left  to  the  casual  opening  and  closing  of  a  window,  the  supply  of 
fresh  air  will  be  neglected ;  and  that  there  ought  to  be  made,  for  the  ad- 
mission of  fresh  air,  an  opening  which  could  not  be  closed,  no  matter 
how  much  discomfort  the  incoming  air  might  occasion  to  those  sitting 
near  such  opening.  We  disagree  with  the  theory  altogether.  We  do  not 
believe  it  necessary  to  be  tortured  or  even  inconvenienced  in  order  to 
secure  sufficient  fresh  air  to  make  a  room  wholesome.  On  the  contrary, 
ventilation  should  be  so  secured  that  it  will  be  more  agreeable  to  have 
fresh  air  constantly  flowing  in  than  to  be  without  it.  The  general  dread 
of  draughts  from  windows  is  easily  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  our 
heating  arrangements  are  almost  always  placed  on  the  wrong  side  of  the 
room.  Generally  the  fresh  air  coming  in  at  a  window  must  flow  entirely 
across  the  room  before  reaching  the  healing  app^Li^XM^.    Ol  cQi>a:«fc^\^ 
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will  cause  the  chilling  of  the  feet  of  the  occupants  of  the  room, — pro- 
ducing much  discomfort,  and  a  just  dislike  to  "the  draught  from  a  win- 
dow." It  is  quite  a  different  matter  when  the  draught  is  warmed  as  il 
enters  the  room,  and  its  heat  is  supplemented  by  radiant  heat. 


PLAN   OF  SCHOOL-HOUSE   (FIRST  STORY),  ORANGE,  N.  J. 
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This  supply  of  radiation  in  each  room  greatly  assists  also  in  overcom- 
ing the  difficulty,  frequently  experienced  in  buildings  heated  exclusively 
by  hot  air,  occasioned  by  the  varying  currents  of  the  external  air :  the 
rooms  on  one  side  sometimes  getting  all  the  warm  air,  while  on  the  op- 
posite side  the  rooms  are  cold.  When  the  heating  sur&ces  are  placed  on 
the^outer  or  cold  sides  of  each  room,  this  can  scarcely  ever  occur  with 
any  change  in  the  direction  or  force  of  the  wind. 

The  main  hall  of  a  school-building,  as  of  most  other  buildings,  is  the 
grand  ventilating  shaft.  Much  depends,  therefore,  on  its  proper  treat- 
ment Under  some  circumstances,  it  is  well  to  allow  the  halls  to  become 
the  foul-air  shaft,  to  relieve  the  class-rooms.  In  the  building  under 
review,  however,  ample  provision  being  made  for  the  removal  of  the  foul 
air  at  numerous  points  in  the  floor  and  ceiling  of  each  class-room,  the 
opposite  plan  has  been  adopted,  and  the  hall  is  made  a  grand  reser\'oir 
for  the  supply  of  fresh  air.  Large  radiators  are  placed  under  the  windows 
at  the  foot  of  the  basement  stairs,  for  partially  warming  the  current  of  air 
always  rushing  in  at  that  point  At  the  head  of  the  stairs  are  two  other 
large  radiators  (shown  in  the  plan)  to  warm  still  more  the  incoming  cur- 
rent, and  to  heat  the  hall  by  direct  radiation.  Thus  in  very  cold  and 
windy  weather,  when  it  might  not  be  pleasant  to  allow  much  air  to  flow 
over  the  heaters  under  the  windows,  an 'ample  supply  of  partially  warmed 
fresh  air  would  be  afforded  by  the  hall ;  large  transoms,  with  blinds  always 
open,  being  placed  over  the  doors  for  the  passage  of  such  air. 

Co-ordinate  with  the  supplying  of  fresh  air  is  the  removal  of  foul  air. 
As  shown  on  the  plan,  there  are  four  large  extracting  shafts  which  begin 
in  the  basement  and  are  enlarged  at  each  story.  A  coil  of  steam-pipes 
at  the  bottom  of  each  shaft  will  rarefy  the  air  so  as  to  cause  a  rapid  up- 
ward current  In  warm  weather,  when  the  heating  apparatus  is  not  re- 
quired, a  strong  exhausting  current  may  be  kept  up  by  a  stove  in  two  of 
the  shafts  with  the  pipe  in  the  others. 

To  secure  the  best  ventilation,  it  is  necessary  to  draw  the  foul  air  from 
as  many  points  in  each  class-room  as  possible ;  since  the  greater  the  diffu- 
sion of  foul-air  openings  the  less  liability  there  will  be  of  the  accumula- 
tion of  foul  air  in  any  portion  of  the  room,  or  of  inconvenience  from 
draughts  at  any  point. 

The  shaded  flues  on  the  plan  represent  foul-air  ducts,  made  by  using 
f^r  that  purpose  the  space  between  the  joists.  These  ducts  connect  with 
large  foul-air  chambers  formed  by  furring  down  two  feet  the  ceiling  of 
the  wardrobes  and  teachers'  rooms.  These  chambers  communicate  di- 
rectly with  the  exhaust  shafts.  The  foul  air  is  thus  drawn  from  the  floor 
of  each  class-room  at  five  points.  The  openings  through  the  blinds  of 
the  wardrobe  doors  secure  additional  ventilation.  Not  so  much  air  is  takea 
from  the  ceiling;  jret  there  are  large  regisleis  \tatd\Ti%  Itom  ^^.Oc^Ovasar 
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room  directly  into  the  exhaust  flues ;  and  also  from  the  ceiling  of  tha 
wardrobes  and  teachers'  rooms. 

Thus  the  proper  heating  and  ventilation  of  this  building  will  not  de- 
pend on  the  skilful  management  of  complicated  machinery,  or  the  nice 
adjustment  of  dampers,  in  accordance  with  the  ever-vaiying  direction 
and  force  of  the  wind.  But  by  simply  keeping  up  the  fire,  the  heat  is 
distributed  to  all  parts  of  the  building,  entirely  uninfluenced  by  the  cur- 
rents of  the  outer  air ;  the  foul  air  is  constantly  drawn  off  by  the  exhaust 
shafts,  while  a  supply  of  partially  heated  fresh  air  is  always  flowing  in  at 
the  windows  or  from  the  hall. 

It  may  be  argued  by  the  casual  observer  that  it  might  do  well  enough 
in  large  and  expensive  school-houses  to  make  such  thorough  and  ample 
arrangements  for  ventilation  and  warming ;  but  that  it  would  not  be  justi- 
fiable in  ordinary  school-houses.  The  argument  may  be  plausible,  but 
it  is  entirely  groundless.  All  the  work  indicated  is  quite  inexpensive ; 
and  if  the  necessary  arrangements  for  securing  ventilation  are  made  before 
the  building  is  begun,  the  additional  expense  will  be  but  a  small  per- 
centage of  the  cost  of  the  building.  Of  course  the  extra  fire,  or  fires,  in 
the  exhaust  shafts  will  entail  some  little  care  and  expense  ;  but  it  will  be 
amply  repaid  by  the  increased  health  and  vigor  of  both  teachers  and 
pupils. 


FIRESIDE  CULTURE. 

Our  American  homes  have  a  great  work  to  accomplish.  No  people, 
taken  as  a  whole,  have  such  an  attachment  to  home ;  none  lay  such 
an  emphasis  of  generous  pride  and  pleasure  upon  its  advantages ;  and 
none  indulge  in  such  an  outlay  of  thought  and  money  to  obtain  the 
very  maximum  of  its  comforts  and  joys.  The  passion  for  home  is  the 
chief  strength  of  our  civilization.  It  is  growing,  too,  but  not  growing  as 
wisely  as  it  should  ;  for  we  are  neglecting  that  domestic  provision  for  the 
nurture  of  intellect,  which,  next  to  good  morals,  is  the  surest  sign  of  a 
substantial  civilization.  In  this  respect  we  have  degenerated.  Our  fathers 
read  more,  thought  more,  talked  more  about  the  fireside  than  we  do,  and 
thereby  contributed  more  to  the  real  progress  of  the  age  than  we  can 
boast  of  doing.  Recently,  however,  a  signal  change  has  been  exhibited. 
The  demand  for  home  reading  has  been  increased,  and  as  respects  the 
class  of  publications  designed  to  meet  this  specific  want,  never  did  such 
an  abundance  exist.  Fireside  culture  is  evidently  increasing,  and  as  this 
culture  takes  deeper  root  and  spreads  more  widely  around,  we  may  safely 
calculate  that  social  fungi^  native  or  exotic,  will  be  starved  out  of  oar 
proliBc  soil — Harper* s  Bazaar. 


JULY,  1869. 


SCHOOL-BOOK  CRITICISM. 

AGAIN  we  devote  a  large  amount  of  space  to  Worman's  German 
Grammar, — this  time  taking  it  in  connection  with  Otto's,  of  which 
it  appears  to  be  a  blundering  copy.  We  do  this,  not  because  the  book 
iSy  in  itself,  worthy  of  so  much  attention,  but  because  it  is  a  specially 
good  representative  of  a  large  class  of  American  school-books,  which, 
despite  their  worse  than  worthlessness,  are  ''pushed"  by  publishers, 
praised  by  teachers,  and  worse  yet,  used  by  unsuspecting  learners. 

Our  readers  are  aware  that  from  the  first  there  has  existed  an  engage- 
ment on  our  part  to  furnish  thorough,  fearless,  honest,  and  impartial 
reviews  of  school-books.  In  the  discharge  of  this  self-imposed  duty,  we 
have  had  frequent  occasion  to  condemn  bad  books,  to  the  great  distress 
of  authors  and  publishers,  and  not  unfrequently  of  sympathetic  teachers, 
also,  who  cannot  see  why  we  should  go  to  the  trouble  of  proving  a  bad 
book  to  be  bad,  when  it  is  so  much  easier  and  pleasanter,  and  more  profit- 
able to  do  as  others  do, — load  it  with  compliments  and  advise  every 
teacher  to  buy  it 

However  just  an  unfevorable  criticism  may  be,  the  author  and  pub- 
lisher are  almost  certain  to  call  it  harsh  and  abusive.  As  the  world  goes, 
this  is  not  surprising.  But  it  is  surprising  that  teachers — whose  first 
interest  should  be  for  their  pupils — ^should  echo  the  cry  of  spite  and 
cruelty,  and  charge  every  unfavorable  criticism  to  malignity,  the  result  of 
some  quarrel  between  the  reviewer  and  the  reviewed,  or  some  conflict 
of'interest  between  rival  publishers.  That  a  book  should  be  examined 
and  judged  according  to  its  merit,  with  no  thought  of  the  author's  feel- 
ings or  the  publisher's  profits,  is  beyond  their  comprehension.  There 
must  be  a  motive ;  and  having  no  notion  of  motives  other  than  pecunlanf 
interest  or  intn^hip  or  spite,  they  unhesitatingly  cViac^^  \S[v^  x^nK^"^  \a  csw^ 
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or  another  of  these,  as  may  happen  to  suit  their  humor.  Of  the  nature 
and  object  of  honest  criticism  they  seem  to  have  but  the  vaguest  concep- 
tion. Indeed,  accustomed  as  they  are  to  pay  the  most  slavish  deference 
to  authors  and  publishers,  the  great  body  of  American  teachers  really  deem 
it  presumptuous,  if  not  outrageous,  to  question  the  fitness  of  any  book  for 
any  use, — and  doubly  so  if  the  book  comes  from  the  mill  of  their  personal 
friend,  the  distinguished  author,  Professor  Makemfast,  or  their  favorite 
publisher,  "  whose  imprint  is  a  guaranty  of  the  excellence  of  any  book." 

By  nothing  is  the  lack  of  genuine  scholarship  and  genuine  love  of  truth 
more  strikingly  manifested  than  by  this  ready  suspicion  of  the  justice  and 
honesty  of  un&vorable  criticism, — unless  it  be  the  chronic  toadyism  of 
the  professional  rabble  to  book-makers  and  publishers,  developed  by  the 
long  course  of  petty  bribery  and  flattery  administered  by  the  latter.  To 
judge  from  the  publishers'  circulars,  it  would  seem  that  the  gift  of  a  fifty- 
cent  book  would  buy  the  most  grandiloquent  "recommendation"  horn 
three  teachers  out  of  five ;  while  the  prospect  of  being  published  through- 
out the  land  as  an  "Eminent  Instructor"  or  a  "Leading  Educator," 
would  seem  to  be  an  irresistible  temptation  to  the  fourth.  And  the  same 
toadying  spirit  is  carried  into  the  professional  literature,  less  now,  we  are 
happy  to  say,  than  formerly,  yet  it  is  still  disgustingly  common. 

If  the  Monthly  succeeds  in  its  design  to  break  up  this  state  of  afiairs, 
and  make  periodicals — educational  periodicals  especially — ^afraid,  if  not 
ashamed  to  praise  worthless  school-books,  we  shall  feel  that  it  has  not 
existed  in  vain« 
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WJ^  ^^^  ^ot  among  those  who  believe,  or  profess  to  believe,  that 
V  V  Qur  public-school  system  is  so  perfect  that  it  cannot  be  changed 
without  detriment  With  all  its  nobleness  of  scope  and  purpose,  it  fiills 
far  short  of  what  we  hope  some  day  to  see  it  It  needs  extension  and 
improvement ;  and  extension  and  improvement  imply  change.  We  are, 
therefore,  not  opposed  to  change  simply  because  it  is  change.  But  we 
are  opposed  to  changes  that  go  backward.  With  so  many  untried  prob- 
lems  in  education  before  us,  it  does  not  pay,  to  say  the  least,  to  spend 
our  time  on  outworn  experimenXs ;  es^cvaW^  ^\k&.Tv.  ^v^Ocl  ^x^^ttimenls 
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have  always  resulted  disastrously.  Nor  does  it  pay  to  surrender  a  Vt-ell- 
tried  and  fundamental  principle  of  a  system  without  proof  that  something 
better  will  result.     This  we  think  our  legislators  have  done. 

We  would  be  the  last  to  insist  on  any  bigoted  restriction  of  effort,  or 
rigid  public  committal  to  any  system  of  school  management,  no  matter 
how  well  founded  it  might  seem  to  be.  Indeed  our  conviction  of  the 
need  of  making  wider  and  more  varied  experiments  in  education  than 
have  yet  been  known,  would  be  more  apt  to  carry  us  to  the  opposite 
extreme,  and  impel  us  to  say  God-speed  to  every  conscientious  person 
seeking  to  improve  our  means  and  methods  of  instruction,  even  though 
his  views  should  be  the  very  opposite  to  our  own. 

There  is  no  feature  of  our  public-school  system  that  we  should  less  like 
to  see  touched — save  to  make  it  more  thorough — than  its  freedom  from 
sectarian  bias.  Yet  if,  for  the  satisfaction  of  any  body  of  our  citizens,  it 
had  been  fairly  proposed  to  test  the  question  of  the  desirableness  of  main- 
taining "a  religious  atmosphere"  in  the  school-room,  by  establishing  or 
aiding  a  number  of  sectarian  schools  side  by  side  with  a  like  number  of 
unsectarian  schools,  all  under  proper  supervision,  to  see  which  would 
yield  the  better  fruit  at  the  least  public  cost,  we  should  have  gladly  sunk 
our  prejudices  and  given  the  enterprise  every  aid  in  our  power. 

But  such  is  not  the  nature  of  the  innovation  introduced  by  the  bill 
passed  by  our  late  Legislature,  providing  for  the  support  of  free-schools 
not  included  in  the  public-school  system.  That  assumes  the  one  point 
which  needs  to  be  proved ;  infringes  without  excuse  or  apology  on  the 
basic  principle  of  our  political  system  ;  places  in  the  hands  of  irresponsi- 
ble persons  large  sums  of  money  for  disbursement,  and  hedges  the  public 
interest  by  no  safeguards  of  inspection  or  supervision.  As  an  experiment  it 
can  prove  nothing,  while  by  its  studiously  vague  and  underhand  character 
it  can  scarcely  fail  to  introduce  a  new  element  of  jobbery  and  corruption 
into  the  already  sadly  corrupted  administration  of  our  educational  affairs. 

The  only  good  that  can  be  hoped  for  from  it,  is  one  that  the  instigators 
of  the  bill  never  thought  of :  it  may  allow  our  German  citizens  to  leaven 
the  public-school  system  with  a  little  of  the  modern  German  spirit,  and 
perhaps  enable  them  to  bring  about  the  reforms  which  they  have  in  con- 
templation, but  which  the  prejudices  of  American  teachers  and  school 
officers  would  never  suffer  to  be  fairly  tried.  We  hope  our  Germaa 
friends  wili  take  ad'/antage  of  the  opportunity  ihua  \!tiio\iXv  \xv  xJci^m  n^*^^- 
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EDUCATIONAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

THE  next  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Teachers'  Associatiox 
will  be  held  in  the  city  of  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  on  the  17th,  18th, 
19th,  and  20th  of  August  next.  An  invitation  has  been  extended 
to  the  Association  by  the  School  Commissioners  of  Trenton,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Common  Council,  the  State  Board  of  Education,  and  many 
prominent  citizens  ;  and  arrangements  have  been  made  to  reduce  to  the 
smallest  amount  the  expenses  of  the  members  in  attendance.  The  cus- 
tomary reduction  of  railroad  fare  is  also  expected.  The  National  Asso- 
ciation OF  School  Superintendents,  and  the  National  Normal  School 
Association  will  hold  their  annual  meetings  in  the  same  city,  on  the  i6th 
and  1 7th.  State,  County,  or  City  Associations  of  Teachers  sending  dele- 
gations, are  requested  to  report  the  number  of  delegates  to  Prof.  John  & 
Hart,  Principal  of  the  New  Jersey  Normal  School,  that  arrangements 
may  be  made  for  their  entertainment 

As  we  announced  last  month,  the  next  meeting  of  the  New  Yorx 
State  Teachers'  Association  will  be  held  at  Ithaca,  on  the  27th,  28tb, 
and  29th  instant.  The  order  of  exercises,  so  far  as  made  out,  provides 
for  addresses  by  the  Rev.  M.  R.  Vincent,  of  Troy ;  the  Hon.  S.  S.  Ash- 
ley, Supt  Pub.  Inst.,  North  Carolina;  Waterhouse  Hawkins,  the  Nat- 
uralist; Asst.  Supt.  Kiddle,  of  this  city;  Prof.  Charles  Davies;  Pro£ 
Barton,  of  Amherst ;  Prof.  Sprague,  of  Cornell  University ;  Jerome  Allen, 
Prin.  Normal  School,  Monticello,  Iowa ;  J.  W.  Armstrong,  of  Osw^ 
Normal  School ;  D.  H.  Cruttenden,  and  others.  Papers  are  promised  by 
Mr.  T.  W.  Valentine,  of  Brookl>Ti,  and  ex-president  J.  W.  Barker,  of 
Buffalo,  and  Reports  by  M.  P.  Cavert,  of  Albany,  S.  G.  Williams,  d 
Ithaca,  C.  R.  Abbot,  of  Kingston,  D.  J.  Pratt,  of  Albany,  and  James 

Johonnot,  of  Deposit.  The  music  will  be  in  charge  of  Prof.  Tilling- 
ast.  A  generous  welcome  is  promised  to  the  members  of  the  Associa- 
tion. The  ladies  will  be  entertained  by  citizens.  The  usual  arrange- 
ments will  be  made  for  free  return  railroad  tickets  to  members. 

The  American  Missionary,  for  May,  gives  the  following  statistics  of 
the  schools  established  among  the  freed  people  of  the  South  by  the  Ameri- 
can Missionary  Association.  The  number  of  scholars  enrolled  in  the 
day-schools  of  the  Association,  April  ist,  1869,  was  23,062,  the  daily 
attendance  averaging  19,340.  There  were  besides  3,957  pupils  attend- 
ing night-schools,  and  21,869  *^  Sunday-schools.  The  27,019  secular 
pupils  were  classed  as  follows:  primarians  10,291;  in  intermediate  de- 
partments 9,579;  in  grammar  departments  2,866;  in  Normal  classes 
326.  The  number  of  teachers  employed  was  428,  of  whom  339  were 
women.  "We  are  glad  our  force  is  so  strong,"  says  the  Missumary^ 
"but  we  find  enlistment  easier  than  payment  Our  victories,  like  those 
of  the  nation,  are  followed  by  a  debt  But  we  are  confident  that  those 
who  sustained  the  first  v^r  and  now  pay  taxes  cheerfully,  will  uphold  us 
in  this  more  peaceful  warfare,  and  not  sufier  the  grandest  results  of  boUi 
struggles  to  be  impeded  for  wanl  ot  ^\m^." 
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NOVA  SCOTIA. — During  the  past  four  years,  the  school  attendance 
of  this  province  has  been  more  than  doubled.  Equal  if  not  greater  im- 
provement has  been  made  in  the  general  equipment  of  the  schools  in 
respect  to  books,  maps,  and  other  necessary  apparatus ;  and  also  in  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  the  internal  management  of  the  schools.  This  great 
reform  is  attributed  by  the  Superintendent  of  the  schools  chiefly  to  the 
efforts  of  the  county  inspectors  in  developing  a  proper  educational  sen- 
timent among  the  people,  in  establishing  new  schools,  and  by  inspecting 
the  work  done  in  the  school-rooms.  The  province  has  a  population  of 
about  380.000.  In  1867  there  were  enrolled  in  the  public  schools 
83,058  different  pupils,  of  whom  61,718  were  registered  in  the  winter 
schools,  and  70,075  in  the  summer  schools.  The  average  number  in 
daily  attendance  was  35,092  in  winter  and  38,994  in  summer.  Accord- 
ing to  the  provincial  Journal  of  Education,  it  was  to  have  been  expected 
that  this  ''extraordinary"  attendance  would  have  been  seriously  reduced 
in  consequence  of  the  distress  which  prevailed  a  year  ago,*  and  the  mone- 
tary depression  which  characterized  the  whole  of  the  past  year.  Official 
returns,  however,  show  that  the  attendance  of  1 868  considerably  surpassed 
that  of  J 867  :  the  number  registered  the  winter  term  being  65,083  ;  the 
summer  term  72, 141 ;  and  the  number  of  different  pupils  enrolled  88,707. 
What  was  the  average  daily  attendance  is  not  stated ;  and  after  all,  that 
is  the  real  test  of  the  working  condition  of  the  schools — so  far,  at  least,  as 
figures  can  show  it  Judging  from  the  record  of  preceding  years,  it  could 
not  have  exceeded  half  the  enrolment.  The  number  of  teachers  employed 
during  1867  was,  in  winter  1,261,  in  summer  1,459.  The  teachers' 
salaries  amounted  to  $263,868.  The  total  expenditure  for  school  pur- 
poses was  $499,670,  of  which  the  Government  provided  $145,280;  the 
counties  $91,477.  The  remainder,  $262,913,  was  "raised  by  various 
sections." 

CHINA. — ^The  Rev.  John  L.  Nevius,  for  many  years  a  missionarr  in 
China,  thus  describes  in  his  "China  and  the  Chinese"  the  method  there 
pursued  in  elementary  instruction. 

**  The  manner  in  which  the  schools  of  China  are  conducted  is  peculiar, 
and  worthy  of  special  notice.  The  text-books  are  the  Chinese  classics, 
or  elementary  and  preparatory  books  for  beginners  introductory  to  them. 
There  is  no  occasion  for  the  complaint  so  often  heard  with  us,  that  the 
teacher  wishes  to  introduce  a  new  book,  for  theirs  are  nearly  all  two 
thousand  years  old,  and  few  have  any  idea  of  their  being  changed  for  the 
next  two  thousand  years.  These  books  are  all  written  in  the  book-lan- 
guage, as  different  from  the  vernacular  as  Latin  is  from  English.  Every 
word  in  this  written  language  has  its  independent  and  arbitrary  represent- 
ative or  symbol,  so  that  there  are  as  many  different  characters  as  there 
are  words.  The  beginner,  then,  instead  of  learning  an  alphabet  as  with 
us,  commences  learning  these  characters  or  words  separately,  each  of 
which  has  its  own  sound  or  name.  The  first  object  is  to  learn  the  name 
without  any  reference  to  the  meaning.  At  first,  perhaps,  ten  of  them, 
more  or  less,  are  learned  in  a  day.  By  degrees  the  pupil  becomes  famil- 
iar with  the  most  common  ones,  and  is  then  introduced  to  the  Chinese 
clasncs — the  sayings  of  Confucius,  for  instance.  He  learns  a  few  for  a 
lesson,  the  teacher  giving  to  him  the  names  of  the  characters  v(KvcVv  VvaN^ 
not  been  met  with  before,     "No  attention  is  yet  gvvexv  lo  >i\^  xtv^-wxYW^. 
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The  object  is  simply  to  become  familiar  with  the  names  of  the  individual 
characters,  and  to  commit  the  sentences  to  memory,  just  as  a  boy  might 
be  required  to  commit  to  memory  a  paragraph  of  Viigil,  repeating  every 
word  accurately,  without  the  slightest  idea  of  the  meaning  or  of  the  struc- 
ture of  the  language.     In  this  way,  thousands  of  these  arbitrary  symbols 
are  learned,  and  book  afler  book  committed  to  memory  before  the  first 
attempt  is  made  at  explanation.     Another  feature,  which  is  more  singu- 
lar, is  that  the  pupils  study  out  loud,  and  all  separately,  without  being 
organized  into  classes.     Each  boy,  ader  being  helped  in  learning  the 
names  of  the  unfamiliar  character  in  his  task — which  may  be  shorter  or 
longer,  a  few  sentences  for  the  smaller  boys,  and  a  page  for  the  larger- 
shouts  it  out  from  his  desk  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  over  and  over,  until 
he  can  repeat  it  without  looking  on  his  book.     I  suppose  the  object  or 
design  of  this  singular  custom  is  to  make  use  both  of  the  voice  and  the 
ear,  in  order  to  make  a  stronger  impression  on  the  memory.     This 
method  has  the  additional  advantage,"  Mr.   Nevius  naively  adds,  "of 
keeping  the  boys  at  work  better  than  they  could  be  by  a  silent  mental 
effort ;  of  letting  the  teacher  know  when  they  are  flagging  (in  which  case 
he  raps  on  his  desk,  and  they  burst  out  again  in  full  chorus)  ;  of  exer- 
cising and  developing  the  lungs  and  vocal  organs,  and  cultivating  a  habit 
of  mental  abstraction.      In  the  course  of  a  few  years  the  teacher  b^ns 
to  explain  the  books  which  have  been  memorized.     In  the  mean  time, 
however,  the  pupil  has  almost  unconsciously  obtained  a  considerable 
insight  into  the  language  from  its  points  of  coincidence  with  his  veniaco- 
lar,  and  the  hints  which  he  has  picked  up  from  the  conversations  of 
teachers  and  advanced  pupils.     From  the  beginning  lessons  are  taken 
every  day  in  writing ;  first  on  transparent  paper  over  a  copy,  afterward  by 
imitation,  commencing  with  large  characters,  and  diminishing  the  size 
gradually.     A  fine  hand  is  much  admired  ;  and  as  the  characters  are  veiy 
numerous,  and  some  of  them  very  elaborate,  it  is  common  for  persons  to 
employ  a  portion  of  the  time  during  their  whole  lifetime  in  improving 
their  penmanship.     When  boys  have  reached  the  age  of  twelve  or  four- 
teen, they  commence  writing  literary  compositions.     The  style  and  char- 
acter of  these  are  determined  by  that  which  prevails  in  the  literary  exam- 
inations.    The  object  is  not  to  bring  out  any  new  ideas,  but  to  follow  in 
the  track  of  the  orthodox  commentators,  and  observe  strictly  prescribed 
rules.     The  essays  are  a  kind  of  literary  mosaic,  composed  of  ethical 
axioms,    historical   references,    obscure  allusions,  and   hints,    poetical, 
biographical,  and  historical,  with  which  their  memories  are  stored  ;  while 
they  almost  unconsciously  fall  into  the  style  and  forms  of  expression  with 
which  their  minds  have  become  familiar  in  the  course  of  their  numoriUr 
studies.     It  will  be  readily  seen,  that  the  Chinese  system  of  education, 
while  it  develops  and  stores  the  memory  to  an  unprecedented  extent,  dis- 
courages and  precludes  all  freedom  of  thought  and  originality.  *' 

We  would  hereby  tender  our  thanks  to  (Ex)  Commissioner  Norris, 
of  Ohio  ;  State  Superintendents  Apgar  of  New  Jersey,  Hosford  of  Michi- 
gan, McVicar  of  Kansas ;  City  Superintendents  Philbrick  of  Boston, 
Leach  of  Providence,  Sears  of  Newark,  Hancock  of  Cincinnati,  Hanis 
of  St.  Louis,  and  others,  who  have  favored  us  with  the'r  late  reports. 
We  shall  give  them  early  attention. 
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DR.  HOPKINS'  Moral  Science, *  we  need  hardly  say,  is  a  well-di- 
gested treatise  by  one  of  the  foremost  thinkers  and  scholars  of  the 
country.  After  an  introduction  of  twenty-seven  pages,  in  which 
the  different  theories  of  other  writers  are  briefly  noticed,  the  author  pro- 
ceeds to  present  his  own  views  under  the  two  heads  of— I.  Theoretical 
Morals,  treating  (i)  of  law,  (2)  of  love,  and  (3)  of  the  law  of  love  ;  and 
II.  Practical  Morals,  embracing  duties  (i)  to  ourselves,  (2)  to  our  fellow- 
men,  and  (3)  to  God.  We  are  greatly  mistaken  if  the  work  does  not  go 
fiir  toward  solving  some  of  the  problems  which  have  from  the  first  en- 
gaged the  attention  of  ethical  writers.  It  is  a  volume  which,  for  the  most 
part,  requires  close  attention  ;  yet  we  have  found  it  one  of  absorbing 
interest.  We  commend  it  to  the  thoughtful  and  truth-loving.  It  may  be 
used  2&  well  for  private  reading  as  for  a  text-book,  for  which  it  is  mainly 
designed. 

Under  the  somewhat  fanciful  title  "Chips  from  a  German  Workshop," 
Max  Muller  some  months  ago  republished,  from  various  English  peri- 
odicals, two  volumes'  of  essays  on  the  early  religious  thoughts  of  man- 
kind and  early  customs  and  traditions.  These  books  have  now  been 
added  to  the  series  of  works  on  Language  and  Literature,  published  by 
Messrs.  Scribner  &  Co.  The  first  volume  contains  fifteen  essays  on  the 
science  of  religion,  treating  chiefly  of  Brahmanism,  Buddhism,  and  other 
Eastern  Asiatic  religions,  and  their  sacred  books.  Volume  II.  contains 
twelve  essays  on  Comparative  MythoJ^gy,  Folk-Love,  Popular  Tales, 
Manners  and  Customs,  etc.  These  essays  are 'all  eminently  readable, 
and,  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word,  instructive. 

The  same  publishers  have  issued  a  new  edition  of  the  life  and  letters 
of  St  Paul.*  The  entire  text  and  all  the  notes  of  the  complete  London 
edition,  together  with  the  maps  and  illustrations,  many  of  which  are 
omitted  in  other  editions,  are  given  in  this  one  volume  precisely  as  in 
the  two-volume  edition  issued  by  this  firm,  and  at  about  one-half  the 
price.     The  work  needs  no  commendation  of  ours. 

Dr.  Robinson's  excellent  collection  of  hymns  and  tunes  for  Christian 
worship,*  comes  to  us  in  a  revised  form,  adapted  to  the  wants  of  Baptist 
churches.  The  changes,  however,  which  the  work  has  undergone  are 
comparatively  few,  several  hymns  pertaining  mainly  to  the  institutions  of 
the  church,  and  three  or  four  tunes,  having  been  exchanged  for  others. 
The  number  and,  with  very  few  exceptions,  the  numbering  of  the  hymns 
in  the  two  editions  are  the  same,  so  that  the  two  books  can  very  easily  be 
used  together.  The  present  edition  is  very  neatly  printed  on  tinted  paper. 
Externally,  it  is  the  same  in  appearance  as  the  original  work. 

*  The  Law  of  Love,  and  Love  as  a  Law.  By  Mark  Hopkins,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.  New  York : 
C.  Scribner  U  Co.    i6mo,  pp.  342. 

'  Chips  from  a  German  Workshop.  By  Max  MQUer,  M.  A.  Two  volumes  iimo, 
cloth  5  pp.  xxiiii.,  374,  402.     New  York :  C.  Scribner  U  Co.  5  price,  $5. 

*  The  Life  and  Epistles  o{  St.  Paul.  By  W.  J.  Conybeare,  M.  A.,  and  J.  S.  Howson, 
M.  A. ;  two  vols,  in  one.  New  York  :  C.  Scribner  &  Co.     8vo,  pp.  459,  556. 

*  SoDp  for  the  Sanctuary ;  Baptist  edition.     New  York :  A.  S.  Barnes  k,  Co. 
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In  his  ''Elocution  and  Orator}',"*  Mr.  Wiley  gives,  on  some  sixty 
pages,  chiefly  occupied  by  illustrative  selections  for  practice,  a  very 
sensible  summary  of  the  principles  of  vocal  culture,  with  a  sufficient 
number  of  equally  sensible  rules  for  delivery.  The  chapter  on  Gesture 
is  particularly  noticeable  for  its  common  sense  and  freedom  from  the 
extravagance  which  so  often  makes  text-books  of  Elocution  ridiculous  if 
not  disgusting.  The  violent  gymnastics  and  ranting  which  characterize 
the  efforts  of  the  lower  order  of  professional  elocutionists,  and  make 
them  the  least  endurable  of  speakers,  find  no  place  in  Mr.  Wiley's  in- 
structions. The  selections  in  prose  and  verse,  which  make  up  the  greater 
part  of  the  volume,  are  varied  and  generally  well  chosen  :  old  and  hack- 
neyed the  most  of  them  are,  it  is  true,  to  the  old  ;  but  happily  the  oldest 
selections  are  to  the  young,  just  entering  the  field  of  literature,  as  fresh 
and  inspiring  as  the  newest 


The  salutary  effects  of  music  in  the  school-room  have  long  been  recog- 
nized. There,  as  elsewhere,  an  enlivening  song  is  the  speediest  anti- 
dote for  dulness  or  irritation.  The  physical  effects  of  music  are  not 
less  marked  than  its  mental  and  moral  effects.  Proper  vocal  culture 
strengthens  the  respiratory  organs,  and  thus  guards  them  against  disease. 
Habits  of  quick  perception  and  fixed  attention  are  cultivated  in  acquiring 
a  knowledge  of  musical  notation.  And  the  sentiments  of  a  good  poem, 
wedded  to  good  music,  have  the  happiest  effect  on  the  young  mind  and 
heart  Mere  singing  by  rote,  as  is  commonly  practised  in  school,  is 
therefore  a  profitable  as  well  as  pleasant  exercise.  When  properly  sup- 
plemented by  instruction  in  theelements  of  music,  it  is  much  more 
profitable,  and  riot  less  pleasantybelieving  that  such  instruction  would 
ren  more  Irequenii^,  it  teachers  had  at  command  a  manual  of  ele- 
mentary practice  well  adapted  to  meet  the  conditions  of  schools  of  the 
lower  grades,  the  author  of  the  '*  Diadem  of  School  Songs"'  has  provided 
a  department  of  Tune-form  Practical  Exercises,  with  directions  for  use, 
which  will  enable  teachers,  even  if  but  little  acquainted  with  music,  to 
give  instruction  in  musical  notation  successfully.  These  exercises  (a  new 
feature  in  works  of  this  kind)  fill  forty-four  pages.  Then  follows  a  series 
of  "Little  Songs  for  Little  Singers,"  especially  suited  to  primarians. 
Next  follow  '*  Day-school  Songs;"  and  last,  **  Devotional  Songs."  Great 
care  has  been  taken  to  have  the  poetry  of  the  songs  unexceptionable  in 
style  and  sentiment  A  novel  feature,  which  will  doubtless  please  the 
children,  will  be  found  in  the  illustrations  that  adcompany  a  good  many 
of  the  songs. 

Harper  &  Itrotben:  Thi  Malat  Abcbopilaoo.  By  Alfrvd  Rubbell  Wallaox.  Ckowa 
8ve,  cloth,  $8.50.— N0TB8  Cbitical,  Explamatort,  and  Practical,  on  the  Book  of  PBatana. 
By  AuiSBT  Barnss.  VoU.  II.  aud  III.,  19mo,  cloUi,  $1.50  a  volume.— Tbi  Sruourr'a  Old 
TMTAMJBifT  HisTORT.  Qy  WiLXJAX  Smith.  LL.  D.  ISmo,  cloth,  $2.— Tus  WsDoiiie-DAT  n 
ALL  AaB8  AMD  CouiVTRm.    By  £dward  J.  WOOD.    12mo,  cloth. 

Brewer  A  Tileeton :  A  Diotiomabt  of  thx  Enousu  Lamquaob.  By  Joseph  E.  WoBCXsnOt 
LL.  D.    Quarto,  sheep,  $10. 

C.  Bcribner  &  Co. :  Foreign  Missions  :  their  Relations  and  Claims.  By  Rurus  Andbbson, 
D. LL. D.— Watbrloo:  a  Sequel  to  The  ''Conscript."  From  the  French  of  ErckmamifCba- 
TRiAN.    ISmo,  cloth,  $1.60. 

>  Elocution  and  Oratory.  By  Charles  A.  Wiley.  New  York :  Clark  &  Maynard. 
Iimo,  cloth,  pp.  444. 

«  The  Diadem  of  School  Songs.  By  WilUam  TilUnghast.  New  York  t  J.  W.  Scher- 
oierhorn  U  Co.     60  cents. 
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TECHNICAL  EDUCATION  IN  EUROPE. 

III. — Belgium. 

WITH  the  exception  of  the  industrial  school  of  Ghent,  and  of  the 
'*Mus6e  de  I'lndustrie,"  which  were  founded  under  the  Dutch 
Government,  none  of  the  present  industrial  educational  institutions  of 
Belgium  existed  prior  to  the  Revolution  of  1830;  the  great  majority  have 
been  established  at  various  intervals  within  the  last  twenty  years.  The 
*'Ecoles  dlndustrie"  sprung  up  for  the  most  part  in  the  chief  centres 
of  industry,  originating  in  the  enterprise  and  foresight  of  individual 
manu&cturers  or  of  local  authorities,  and  subsidized  in  all  cases  by  comr^ 
munal  or  provincial  funds,  and  in  many  by  the  State. 

The  "Ateliers  d'Apprentissage,"  a  detailed  description  of  which  will  be 
given  later  on,  were  originally  established  in  184 1,  with  a  view  of  petieving 
the  distress  into  which  the  rapid  decline  of  the  linen  industry  of  Flanders 
had  plunged  the  working  population  of  those  provinces,,  of  giving  a  more 
extended  and  diversified  character  to  their  labor^  and  of  encoaraging  an 
improved  system  of  manufacture  by  the  supply  of  new  maphineiy  and  of 
competent  teachers,  and  by  furnishing  the  indigent  with  raw  materials, 
free  of  cost  Large  subsidies  were  voted  by  the  Chambers  in  furtherance 
of  these  objects,  and  the  "Ateliers"  in  this  their  earlier  phase  were  not 
only  instrumental  in  mitigating  the  general  pauperism  and  distress  which 
prevailed,  but  they  also  contributed  largely  to  revive  the  industrial  ener- 
gies of  the  working-classes. 

The  appeals  which  were  made  to  the  Belgian  Government  to  contribute 
toward  the  support  of  the  "Ecoles  Industriellcs,"  induced  them  to  issue 
a  commission  of  inquiry  into  their  general  organization,  and  into  the 
influence  which  they  exercised  upon  the  industry  of  the  districts  in  which 

rSaltrad  Mcoidiiiff  to  Act  of  ConfifreM,  in  th«  v^  UBB,  bj  J.  W.  SehaniMrboni  1  Co.,  In  tlu  Ctoik'i  OAm  . 
of  tlw  DfaMet  Covrt  of  tho  Unltwl  8utM  for  th«  Boathorn  Dbirici  of  Now  York.] 
M.  B.    Tho  PvoM  Mro  at  llbertj  to  cop/,  providod  erodit  U  ffiroa  to  Tht  Amerieon  JMueoKomrf  MoMKty. 
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they  were  situated.  The  result  of  this  inquiry  was  the  reorganization,  in 
i860  and  1 86 1,  of  the  whole  system  of  industrial  and  technical  education, 
both  "Ecoles  Industrielles"  and  "Ateliers  d'Apprentissage"  being  placed 
under  Government  supervision,  with  such  uniformity  in  the  regulations 
as  was  found  to  be  compatible  with  the  requirements  of  the  different 
branches  of  industry  prevalent  in  each  locality.  The  State  contributing 
henceforth  to  the  support  of  all  the  schools  and  **  Ateliers,"  without  ex- 
ception, assumed  a  direct  supervision  and  control  over  them  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  communal  and  provincial  authorities. 

The  establishments  existing  in  Belgium  for  purposes  of  industrial  or 
technical  education  are  divided,  as  indicated  above,  into  two  distinct 
classes,  the  **Ecoles  Industrielles,"  and  the  "Ateliers  d'Apprentissage." 
In  the  former  a  higher  standard  of  instruction  is  given,  both  theoretical 
and  practical,  in  various  branches  of  industry ;  in  the  latter,  which  are 
peculiar  to  the  two  Flanders,  the  instruction  is  exclusively  practical  and 
devoted  to  the  purpose  of  creating  skilful  artisans  in  one  particular 
branch — namely,  the  weaving  trade,  which  still  continues  to  be  the  staple 
of  the  once  famous  industry  of  those  provinces. 

The  "Mus6e  de  I'lndustrie"  at  Brussels  and  the  "Ecole  Industrielle 
des  Mines  du  Hainaut"  must  be  classed,  at  all  events  the  latter,  in  a 
category  distinct  from  either  of  the  two  above-mentioned.  The  "Ecolc 
Industrielle  des  Mines  du  Hainaut"^  is  a  kind  of  industrial  college,  not, 
as  its  name  would  imply,  exclusively  devoted  to  metallurgy,  but  affording 
a  superior  class  of  instruction  in  various  industries.  The  "Institut  Su- 
perieur  du  Commerce"  at  Antwerp,  though  included  in  the  ministerial 
report,  is  a  purely  commercial  college. 

The  "Ecoles  Industrielles,"  fourteen  in  number,  including  in  the  list 
the  Mus4e  dTndustrie  at  Brussels,  are  situated  at  Bruges,  Courtrai,  Ghent, 
Charleroi,  les  deux  Houdeng,  Soignies,  Tournay,  Li^ge,  Huy,  Seraing, 
Verviers,  Hasselt,  and  Namur. 

Although  the  principles  upon  which  these  schools  are  organized  and 
the  course  of  professional  instruction  which  they  give  vary  according  to 
the  special  necessities  of  each  locality,  there  are  certain  general  rules  and 
heads  of  instruction  which  are  common  to  them  all. 

The  general  course  of  instruction  common  to  all  the  industrial  schools 
comprises : — Mathematics  and  mechanics,  in  so  far  as  they  bear  upon 
industrial  science,  linear  and  ornamental  drawing,  physics,  general  and 
practical  chemistry,  varying  in  each  school  according  to  the  industries 
which  it  is  more  especially  intended  to  promote.  The  other  heads  of 
instruction  comprise  the  elements  of  mineralogy,  technical  drawing — ^with 
a  special  view  to  the  manufacture  of  stuffs,  carpets,  and  so  forth,  and  to 
the  construction  of  machinery — the  elements  of  metallurgy,  the  art  of 
mining,  a  theoretical  and  practical  study  of  the  various  processes  of  textile  . 
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manufactures,  and,  in  some  'cases,  the  mechanism  and  management  of 
steam-engines. 

With  the  exception  of  the  "Institut  SupWeur  du  Commerce,"  the 
education  is  given  at  these  schools  entirely  free  of  cost  to  the  students. 
The  course  of  instruction  varies  from  two  to  four  years,  but  it  usually 
occupies  three.  In  nearly  all  cases  it  is  accompanied  by  participation  in 
actual  processes  of  manufacture,  more  especially  of  textile  manufacture. 
The  qualifications  required  for  admission  are,  that  the  pupil  be  above  the 
age  of  14,  or  in  some  instances  of  1 2,  and  that  he  possesses  that  rudi- 
mentary knowledge  which  is  to  be  acquired  in  the  upper  classes  of  the 
primary  schools,  or  in  the  preparatory  schools  or  evening  classes  which 
are  attached  for  the  purpose  to  many  of  the  "Ecoles  Industrielles." 
Every  candidate  for  admission  has  to  undergo  a  pass-examination  before 
a  board  composed  of  the  director  and  professors  of  the  school ;  those 
who  &il  to  pass  are  allowed  to  frequent  the  preparatoiy  school  or  evening 
classes  until  they  have  acquired  the  necessary  degree  of  proficiency.  '  The 
examinations  are  both  written  and  oral. 

As  a  general  rule  only  male  students  are  admitted  to  the  *'  Ecoles  In- 
dustrielles,"  but  girls  are  allowed  to  attend  the  drawing-classes,  and  the 
lessons  given  in  the  use  of  the  sewing-machine  and  in  photography  at  the 
school  of  Ghent  In  Brussels,  there  is  a  professional  school  expressly  for 
girls,  which  is  subsidized  by  the  State,  and  there  are  certain  of  the  ''Ate- 
liers" in  Flanders  where  girls  receive  both  primary  and  technical  educa- 
tion. All  students  admitted  to  the  schools  are  required  to  undergo  an 
examination  at  the  end  of  each  scholastic  year,  to  qualify  them  for  enter- 
ing upon  the  course  of  instruction  of  the  ensuing  year.  They  are  also 
subjected  to  an  examination  on  leaving  the  school,  in  presence  of  a  jury 
appointed  by  the  managing  board,  and  such  as  are  successful  receive  a 
certificate  of  capacity  varying  in  its  terms  according  to  the  degree  of  pro- 
ficiency shown  by  the  student 

The  school-buildings  are  provided  and  maintained  by  the  communal 
authorities.  The  fands  required  for  the  annual  support  of  the  schools 
are  derived  from  three  sources,  the  commune  or  municipality,  the  prov- 
ince, and  the  State.     The  latter  contributes  about  one-hal£ 

With  the  exception  of  the  school  of  mines  and  manufactures  attached 

to  the  Catholic  University,  and  what  are  called  "&:oles  dentelli^res"  in 

Flanders,  where  little  girls  are  taught  lace-making  in  addition  to  reading 

^uid  writing,  there  are  no  industrial  schools  in  Belgium  which  do  not 

receive  aid  from  the  State. 

The  management  of  each  school  is  vested  in  the  hands  of  a  "com- 
mission administrative/'  or  board  of  management  of  six  or  nine  members, 
one-third  of  whom  are  appointed  by  the  Communal  Council,  a  third  by 
the  Permanent  Committee  ("Deputation  Permanente")  of  the  Provincial 
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Council,  and  the  remainder  by  the  Minister  of  the  Interior.  In  some 
instances  the  right  of  nomination  is  divided  equally  between  the  Com- 
munal Council  and  the  Government  The  director,  professors  or  teach- 
ers, and  overseers  of  the  schools  are  usually  appointed  by  the  Communal 
Council,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior.  In  some 
schools  the  appointments  are  made  directly  by  the  Government  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  "commission  administrative."  The  members 
of  this  commission,  or  a  portion  of  them,  vacate  their  seats  every  two  or 
three  years,  but  they  are  re-eligible.  Their  duties  consist  in  regulating 
the  internal  management  of  the  school,  subject  to  the  sanction  of  the 
Communal  Council,  in  fixing  the  hours  of  instruction,  and  exercising,  in 
fine,  a  general  superintendence  over  the  discipline  and  course  of  studies, 
and  also  in  ascertaining  from  time  to  time,  by  personal  inspection,  that 
the  regulations  are  strictly  carried  out  The  director  and  professors  meet 
in  council  at  the  end  of  each  scholastic  year,  and  draw  up  a  report  upon 
the  condition  of  the  school,  addressed  to  the  Communal  Council,  and 
transmitted  by  the  latter  to  the  Minister  of  the  Interior.  They  have  no 
power  to  vary  in  any  way  the  course  or  hours  of  instruction  prescribed  by 
the  administrative  commission,  nor  liave  they  any  concern  whatever  with 
the  religion  of  the  pupils,  but  they  can  enforce  moral  discipline  and  ob- 
servance of  the  regulations,  when  necessary,  by  the  temporary  and  even 
permanent  exclusion  of  those  who  infringe  them.  Permanent  exclusion, 
however,  must  be  sanctioned  by  the  administrative  commission. 

The  professors  at  the  '*Ecoles  Industrielles"  are  in  general  selected 
from  the  Universities,  or  from  the  professional  divisions  of  the  i'Athd- 
n6es"  or  public  schools.  They  are  required  to  have  passed  an  examina- 
tion and  to  have  received  a  *'dipl6me  scientifique,"  or  degree  certifying 
to  their  scholastic  acquirements ;  others  are  chosen  from  amongst  students 
upon  whom  diplomas  have  been  conferred  at  the  '*6coles  speciales" 
attached  to  the  State  Universities,  or  from  engineers  in  actual  employment 
at  industrial  establishments. 

The  classes  at  most  of  the  schools  are  held  in  the  evening,  when  the 
workshops  are  closed,  and  when  all  those  employed  in  daily  labor  have 
leisure  to  attend ;  in  some  localities,  however,  there  are  day  classes,  par- 
ticularly on  Sundays.  No  students  are  lodged  or  boarded  in  any  of  the 
industrial  schools  in  Belgium.  The  total  number  of  students  frequenting 
these  schools  during  1866,  was  3,814.  The  most  important  of  the 
"Ecoles  Industrielles"  establishments  is  undoubtedly  that  of  Ghent  It 
was  founded  when  Belgium  was  still  annexed  to  Holland,  but  its  impor- 
tance is  of  much  later  date.  In  1 860,  when  the  whole  system  of  indus- 
trial education  in  Belgium  was  reorganized  and  placed  under  Govern- 
ment control,  the  school  of  Ghent  was  amalgamated  with  a  special  school 
of  industrial  drawing  and  weaving,  \vVv\c\v  \vaA  b^^xv  ^staibUshed  in  the 
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same  locality  in  1852  for  training  expert  draftsmen  and  weavers.  The 
course  of  instruction  lasts  four  years,  and  is  so  framed  as  to  enable  the 
pupils  within  that  period  to  obtain  a  thorough  knowledge  of  chemistry  in 
its  application  to  industry,  of  the  mechanical  arts,  of  the  science  of  textile 
manufacture,  or  of  drawing  for  industrial  purposes,  according  to  the  par- 
ticular branch  of  industry  they  may  wish  to  adopt. 

The  first  year  of  instruction  includes  mathematics,  descriptive  geome- 
try, linear  and  ornamental  drawing,  and  book-keeping.  The  second  year, 
mathematics,  physics,  mechanics,  drawing  of  machinery,  and  ornamental 
drawing.  The  third  year,  mechanics,  chemistry,  spinning,  weaving,  the 
motive  powers  of  steam,  drawing  and  plans  of  machinery,  ornamental 
drawing,  and  composition.  The  fourth  year,  chemical  technology,  dye- 
ing, bleaching,  printing,  practical  weaving,  the  analyzation  of  samples, 
ornamental  drawing  in  its  application  to  industry,  and  industrial  economy. 
A  class  for  steam  machinery  is  attached  to  the  school,  for  the  special  pur- 
pose of  practically  instructing  engineers  and  engine-drivers  in  those 
branches  of  physical  and  mechanical  science  which  are  necessary  for  the 
proper  exercise  of  their  calling.  Instruction  is  given  both  in  the  French 
and  the  Flemish  language,  and  the  average  number  of  students  in  the  year 
is  about  90a 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  number  of  students  who  attended 
the  general  course,  as  well  as  those  who  attended  the  special  courses  of 
instruction  at  the  School  of  Ghent,  during  the  year  1866,  inclusive  of 
those  who  attended  them,  or  part  of  them,  without  being  actually  entered 
as  pupils ; — 

General  course  of  instruction,  Flemish,  522,  French,  235 ;  Sunday 
drawing-lessons,  deducting  those  who  attended  other  classes,  93  ;  even- 
ing drawing-lessons,  108;  industrial  drawing,  daytime,  8,  evening,  21  ; 
preparatory  drawing,  21 ;  weaving  and  spinning,  46  ;  stokers'  course,  30 ; 
photography,  59 ;  girls'  drawing-lessons,  14 ;  lessons  in  the  use  of  the 
sewing-machine,  118:  total,  1,277. 

The  ages  and  trades  or  professions  of  the  757  students  attending  the 

« 

general  course,  were  as  follows : — 

Flemish  Classes. 

Agt^  Number,  Trade  or  Profeition,  Nnmher, 

Froiji  14  to  17         .        .        .301    T liitrs  (*^ cyusteurs*^)      ,        .  68 

"     18  to  20     .        .        .       Ill    Turners  in  iron  .        .        •  28 

"     21  to  25         .        •        -39   Mechanicians          .•       •         *  ^7 

^'     24  to  26     .        •        .        35    Smiths  and  locksmiths        .  84 

"     27  to  30        .        .        .     16   Stokers 8 

Over  30       •        •        •        •        ao  Carpenters  and  cabinet-makers  66 

Various ti'>> 

No  particular  itad^     .        .  ^^ 
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French  Classes. 

Age,  Number,  Trade  or  Profession.  Nmmher, 

From  14  to  17         .  •        .105   Manufacturers' clerks     .        "Si 

''     18  to  20     .        .        .        57  Draughtsmen  (mechanicians)  10 

"     21  to  23         .  •        .38   Fitters  (^* ajusteur^)           .  2 

**     24  to  26     .        .        .        19  Students         .        .        .        •  49 

"     27  to  30        .  .        .7  Schoolmasters     ...  5 

Over  30       ...        .          9  Various 98 

No  profession      ...  26 

The  teaching  body  consists  of  eight  professors,  including  the  director, 
and  two  assistant  professors.  An  industrial  museum  and  a  libraTy,  well 
stocked  with  the  best  works  and  periodicals  on  every  subject  connected 
with  industry  in  all  its  branches,  with  a  reading-room  attached  to  it,  are 
annexed  to  the  school.  The  reading-room  is  much  frequented  by  the 
working-classes.  The  number  of  books  borrowed  during  the  year  1866, 
amounted  to  2,490,  exclusively  relating  to  science  and  industry.  The 
annual  cost  of  this  school  is  about  28,000  francs,  two-thirds  of  which  are 
contributed  by  the  Government,  and  the  remainder  by  the  town  of  Ghent. 

The  Minister  of  the  Interior,  in  his  report,  points  out  the  beneficial 
influence  which  this  particular  school  has  exercised  upon  the  town  of 
Ghent,  and  upon  its  industry  in  general,  and  also  to  the  successful  career 
which  it  has  opened  to  many  of  its  pupils,  who  have  become  fofemen 
or  overseers,  managers,  and  heads  of  industrial  establishments.  He 
attributes  the  introduction  of  new  local  industries  to  the  special  education 
which  artisan  pupils  have  obtained  at  the  school. 

The  "ateliers  d'apprentissage"  of  Flanders  form,  as  already  stated,  a 
distinct  and  lower  group  of  technical  schools,  or  rather  workshops,  estab- 
lished exclusively  for  the  improvement  of  the  textile  industries  of  those 
provinces,  by  training  skilled  apprentices.  There  are  at  present  sixty- 
eight  of  these  ateliers  in  the  two  Flanders,  giving  practical  instruction 
and  salaried  employment  to  1,857  apprentices  and  operatives  in  the  vari- 
ous processes  of  weaving. 

The  distinctive  features  of  the  "ateliers  d'apprentissage"  are,  that  they 
combine  primary  education  with  technical  teaching,  and  that  the  appren- 
tices who  frequent  them,  at  the  same  time  that  they  learn  their  craft, 
receive  also  the  wages  of  their  labor,  according  to  the  d^^ee  of  profi- 
ciency which  they  have  attained.  The  apprentices  and  operatives  cm- 
ployed  in  them  work  entirely  for  the  manufacturers  of  the  neighborhood, 
who  supply  the  raw  materials  and  pay  the  wages. 

The  hours  of  labor  are  limited  to  twelve  as  a  maximum,  and  two  of 

these  are  devoted  to  primary  instTucliorv  by  the  communal  schoolmaster. 

The  apprentices  are  taught  reading  and  ^wnXAn^,  ^xv^  ^^  x>Bi^\Ts«xiSa  of 
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ftritlimetic.  No  pupil  is  allowed  to  frequent  the  "atelier"  under  12 
years  of  age,  but  exceptions  to  this  rule  are  occasionally  made  in  favoi 
of  those  who  have  already  received  primary  instruction.  The  parents  of 
apprentices  who  are  in  easy  circumstances  may  be  called  upon  to  pay  a 
premium,  the  amount  of  which  is  fixed  by  the  administrative  commission. 
The  latter  is  charged  with  the  direction  and  management  of  the  "ate- 
liers," and  its  members  are  appointed,  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
communal  authorities,  by  the  governor  of  the  province,  for  three  years. 

The  technical  instruction  given  in  the  "ateliers"  is  placed  under  the 
control  of  intelligent  foremen  (appointed  by  the  administrative  commis- 
sions), who  are  required  to  prove,  in  addition  to  a  knowledge  of  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic,  their  ability  to  instruct  the  apprentices  in  all  the 
theoretical  and  practical  details  of  the  industry  taught  in  the  "atelier," 
more  especially  in  setting  up  looms,  and  so  forth.  The  wages  of  appren- 
tices working  in  these  establishments  vary  from  35  centimes  to  i  franc  a 
day ;  the  skilled  workmen  earn  from  i  franc  70  cents,  to  2  francs  a  day, 
or  even  more.  Such  of  the  apprentices  who  have  distinguished  them- 
selves by  their  skill  and  good  behavior,  receive  on  leaving  the  "atelier," 
a  present  in  money,  to  assist  them  in  the  purchase  of  necessary  and  im- 
proved materials  for  exercising  their  industry  at  home. 

The  annual  cost  of  maintaining  the  sixty-eight  "  ateliers  d'apprentis- 
sage,"  about  90,000  francs,  is  defrayed,  as  in  the  case  of  the  "6coles 
industfielles,"  by  the  commune,  the  province,  and  the  Government 

The  benefits  which  these  institutions  have  conferred  ^nd  are  confer- 
ring upon  the  working  population  of  Flanders,  as  regards  their  material 
prosperity  in  resuscitating  a  decayed  industry,  and  in  opening  a  career 
of  remunerative  labor  to  all  who  are  willing  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
opportunity  placed  within  their  reach,  whilst  teaching  them  at  the  same 
time  early  habits  of  discipline  and  order,  are  incontestible.  On  the  gen- 
eral and  larger  question  of  the  advantages  resulting  from  the  whole  sys- 
tem of  industrial  and  technical  education  in  Belgium,  in  promoting  or 
extending  the  manufactures  of  the  country,  it  is  hardly  possible  as  yet  to 
speak  with  any  degree  of  certainty.  The  real  importance  of  the  system 
dates  only  from  its  reorganization  under  Government  control  in  1861, 
and  sufficient  time  has  not  yet  elapsed  to  test  its  efficacy  in  that  direction. 
That  it  encourages  elementary  education,  however,  is  obvious,  for  the 
possession  of  a  hXx  amount  of  elementary  knowledge  is  made  an  indis- 
pensable qualification  for  admission  to  the  "6coles  industrielles,"  and  in 
the  case  of  the  "ateliers  d'apprentissage"  primary  instruction  is  in  all 
cases  associated  with  professional  teaching.  The  employers  of  labor 
appear  to  be  fully  alive  to  the  benefits  which  must  eventually  result  from 
a  well-organized  system  of  industrial  education,  but  the  workiu^-cVdasj^^ 
generaJJy  show  bat  little  eagerness  to  send  iheit  cViWdTtn  \o  \N\^  %i^oc\%. 
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BARRING  OUT. 

II. 

SUCH  were  our  plans ;  and  they  were  by  no  means  feebly  execaled. 
At  9  o'clock  the  boys  ascended  gravely  and  silently  to  their  dormi- 
tory. The  usher  waited,  walking  up  and  down  the  room,  until  he  saw 
us  all  undressed  and  in  bed.  He  then  took  away  the  candle,  locked  the 
door,  and  left  us,  as  he  thought,  quietly  settled  for  the  night.  No  sooner 
were  his  footsteps  heard  on  the  landing-place  of  the  stairs,  than  every  boy 
leaped  from  his  bed.  It  was  a  moonlight  night,  and  there  were  neither 
shutters  nor  curtains  to  our  windows ;  so  we  had  abundance  of  light  for 
our  operations.  In  a  few  minutes  each  boy  was  completely  dressed — the 
bolt  of  the  lock  was  silently  forced  back  with  tools  we  had  prepared  for 
the  purpose — ^the  little  boys  were  quietly  slipped  outside,  and  our  pro- 
visions as  noiselessly  introduced — a  few  of  the  larger  boys  were  let  in 
from  an  adjoining  dormitory,  out  of  which  they  had  escaped  by  the 
same  means  as  we  had  opened  our  door.  Mattresses,  three  deep,  were 
crammed  against  the  door,  and  beds  were  dragged  into  the  vicinity  of  the 
entrance  to  prop  them  up ;  and  when  all  these  preparations  were  com- 
pleted, the  pistols  were  carefully  loaded  with  handfuls  of  sparrcip-hail, 
and  we  gravely  assured  each  other  that,  though  we  were  most  anxious  to 
avoid  taking  away  man's  life,  yet,  if  attacked,  we  would  defend  ourselves 
and  our  rights  to  the  last  drop  of  our  blood  ! 

**\Vell  now,  this  is  what  I  call  fun?"  shouted  one  of  the  boys  at  the 
top -of  his  voice,  wholly  unable  to  contain  himself.  We  had  scarcely 
slept  for  a  fortnight  before,  in  anticipation  of  this  very  hour ;  and  now  it 
was  come  at  last.  We  could  hold  no  longer,  and  we  burst  out  into  a 
ringing  cheer ! 

''Strike  home,  boys,  for  your  lives  !"  shouted  the  leader  of  the  party, 
the  moment  his  voice  could  be  heard.  In  an  instant  a  dozen  hammers 
were  dashed  against  the  heads  of  a  dozen  enormous  nails,  and  the  door 
was  made  as  secure  as  iron  spikes  could  possibly  fasten  it 

"Up  with  the  mattresses  against  the  door,"  again  shouted  our  leader. 
'*Let  three  rows  of  bedsteads  be  put  against  them;  nail  the  bedsteads 
firmly  to  the  floor  so  that  they  cannot  possibly  be  pushed  in,  and  let  two 
of  our  steadiest  hands  lie  down  under  the  bedsteads  close  to  the  door  with 
their  pistols  cocked,  and  be  ready  to  fire  >Vhen  I  give  the  signal," 

These  orders  were  immediately  obeyed  ;  and  in  less  than  five  minutes 
we  were  all  quiet  again,  trembling  and  panting  with  excitement,  but  reader 
for  instant  action  at  the  word  of  out  \ea4^x. 
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Scarcely  half  a  minute  had  elapsed  after  our  preparations  were  com- 
pleted, when  we  heard  the  step  of  the  usher — startled  by  the  noise  of  the 
hammers  above — hastily  ascending  the  staircase.  He  could  almost  have 
heard  our  hearts  beating  within,  if  he  had  listened.  He  applied  the  key 
to  the  door,  but  the  keyhole  had  been  tightly  plugged. 

"  Let  me  in,"  said  he,  in  a  trembling  voice. 

"Not  until  we  obtain  our  rights,"  returned  our  leader  in  a  firm,  steady 
tone. 

"Boys,  this  is  dreadful  work,"  replied  the  usher;  **I  beseech  of  you 
to  let  me  in.  Let  us  talk  a  little  over  this  matter,  before  I  call  the  doctor. 
I  will  speak  to  him  myself  in  your  favor — and,  perhaps,  something  might 
be  done." 

"Never,"  cried  our  leader.  "Never,  until  we  obtain  our  rights  ;  we 
have  tried  fair  means  long  enough.  We  will  not  open  the  door  unless 
the  holidays  are  at  once  restored. " 

The  usher  perceived  in  a  moment  that  a  rebellion — which  for  some 
time  past  he  had  half  suspected  was  brewing — had  now  openly  broken 
out  The  rebels  had  taken  the  field  ;  so  he  attempted  no  further  parley, 
but  instantly  went  off  and  reported  the  case  to  the  doctor. 

We  had  no  means  of  knowing  the  precise  effect  produced  upon  the 
really  amiable  and  excellent  doctor  by  the  sudden  announcement  of  his 
assistant ;  but  I  believe  it  was  a  very  painful  one.  I  think  he  had  some 
reason  tc^doubt  whether  the  course  he  had  adopted  was  the  most  judi- 
cious ;  but,  having  so  far  pledged  himself,  he  now  felt  bound  to  adhere 
to  it.  He  told  me  afterward,  that  he  had  long  suspected  some  serious 
mischief  was  being  concocted,  from  the  manner  in  which  the  boys  col- 
lected in  little  knots,  and  dispersed  as  soon  as  he  appeared  ;  but  he  had 
no  idea  whatever  that  so  formidable  a  rebellion  was  on  the  point  of  break- 
ing out  in  the  school. 

The  doctor,  however,  was  by  no  means  deficient  in  personal  courage 
or  pluck  ;  so  he  summoned  the  gardener,  whom  he  directed  to  arm  him- 
self with  a  heavy  hatchet.  The  porter,  Ned  Grimes,  was  not  long  in 
putting  in  an  appearance  with  an  iron  crowbar  in  his  hand  ;  and  all  three 
came  steadily  up  the  staircase.  A  loud  knock  was  heard  at  the  door  of 
the  dormitory.  We  all  knew  perfectly  well  that  the  doctor  himself  was 
outside ;  no  one  made  any  reply. 

"  Boys,"  said  the  doctor  calmly,  "  I  fear  you  are  acting  very  unwisely. 
I  presume  you  are  what  you  call  '  barring  out ;'  but  you  must  know, 
upon  calm  reflection,  that  such  an  attempt  is  perfectly  futile ;  I  have  men 
beside  me  with  .hatchets  and  iron  crowbars  who  can  force  in  the  door  in 
a  moment  If  you  open  it  now  quietly  I  will  endeavor  to  forget  what  has 
happened ;  and  perhaps  we  may  be  able  to  make  arrangem^w^  fox  vVv& 
future  which  wiJJ  satisfy  all  parties.     If  you  recuse,  WA\\«lN^^^  ^<^at 
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instantly  broken  open  by  force,  and  you  may  then  take  the  consequences 
Of  your  folly." 

If  the  doctor  had  stopped  at  the  conclusion  of  his  first  sentence,  and 
had  waited  for  an  answer  to  his  appeal — no  matter  what  his  ultimate  de« 
termination  to  force  his  way  in  might  be — I  believe  it  was  not  unlikely 
the  door  would  have  been  opened  to  him  on  the  spot,  as,  although  we 
were  deeply  irritated,  we  all  bore  feelings  toward  him  of  personal  lesgcxX 
and  regard.  But  his  threat  of  breaking  open  our  door  so  easily,  withliii 
hatchets  and  iron  crowbars,  which  we  had  taken  such  pains  to  barricade, 
and  which  we  now  believed  to  be  as  impregnable  as  the  rock  of  Gibraltar, 
wounded  our  pride  and  aroused  our  anger.  Our  better  feelings  were 
driven  back,  and  we  determined  on  "no  surrender." 

'*  No  surrender  !"  "no  surrender  I"  ran  in  a  whisper  round  the  room. 

"Sir,"  said  our  leader,  respectfully,  "we  mean  you  no  harm,  and  we 
bear  you  no  ill-will ;  but  we  consider  we  have  been  unjustly  deprived  of 
our  rights ;  our  holidays  have  been  stopped.  We  cannot,  and  will  not 
surrender  unless  you  promise  to  restore  them  to  us." 

"Break  in  the  door !"  cried  the  doctor  to  his  men.  Hitherto  he  had 
kept  his  temper  well,  but  now  he  had  evidently  lost  it — ^and  no  wonder. 

"  Look  to  yourselves  outside,"  shouted  our  leader ;  "we  have  firearms, 
and  we  will  use  them." 

With  a  single  stroke  of  his  heavy  hatchet  the  gardener  smashed  to 
pieces  the  lower  panel  of  the  door,  while  Ned  Grimes — ^who  knew  the 
boys  thoroughly,  and  saw  we  were  bent  on  mischief — dashed  his  crowbar 
into  the  opening,  and  endeavored  to  wrench  the  door  off  its  hinges. 

"Smash  it  all  to  bits  1"  shouted  Ned  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  as  he 
worked  with  a  will  at  the  heavy  crowbar ;  and  thoroughly  enjojring  the 
fun,  made  the  door  creak  with  his  exertions.  "We'll  show  the  young 
gentlemen  for  once  in  their  lives  what  a  man  can  do  when  he  goes 
at  it  1" 

Again  another  stroke  of  the  heavy  hatchet  sent  the  second  panel  flyiag 
in  splinters  against  the  mattress ;  and  then  the  steady  voice  of  our  leader 
was  heard,  as  he  said  distinctly  : 

"  Give  them  the  sparrow-hail  in  the  legs  :  maybe  the  shower  will  be  a 
little  too  hot  for  them — fire  !" 

Bang  went  one  of  the  pistols  right  through  the  opening  which  the  gar- 
dener had  made  in  the  panel.  Ned  leaped  high  in  the  air,  and,  with  a 
loud  scream,  sent  the  crowbar  flying  from  his  hands.  A  dead  silence 
ensued.  The  awful  sound  of  firearms  in  such  a  place,  discharged  is 
real  anger,  produced  an  overwhelming  effect.  But  the  silence  was  only 
momentary.  A  tremendous  scuffie  was  soon  heard  upon  the  stairs  as 
of  persons  hurrying  away, — the  hatchet  was  dashed  loosely  agaiaat  tile 
door, — the  crowbar  fell  with  a  crash  upon  the  boards ;  and  the  gardenei; 
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wildly  shouting  '* Murder!"  "Murder  I"  (as  he  saw  the  blood  oozing 
through  Ned's  stockings),  rushed  past  the  doctor  down  the  stairs. 

"Give  it  to  him  in  the  back  of  his  calves !"  shouted  our  leader ;  and 
another  volley  of  sparrow-hail  took  the  gardener  behind,  and  tumbled 
him  head-foremost  down  the  first  flight  of  the  stairs. 

Ned  Grimes,  who,  though  startled  at  first,  was  really  as  stout  as  a  Hon, 
refused  to  budge  an  inch,  and  muttering  in  a  voice  of  his  own,  which  we 
all  knew  perfectly  well,  he  growled  out — 

•  *  Well,  no  matter ;  my  shins  won't  forget  ye  for  some  time  to  come, 
I'm  thinking ;  but  see  if  I  don't  make  the  bones  of  every  one  of  ye  sore 
enough  for  this  job  yet." 

A  roar  of  laughter  from  inside  followed  Ned's  threat ;  in  fact  it  was  a 
great  relief  to  us  all,  as  we  were  by  no  means*  certain  that,  in  the  excite- 
ment of  the  moment,  we  had  not  killed  one  or  other  of  the  party  on 
the  stairs.  Ned  was  going  to  lift  the  crowbar — ^though  his  legs  were  full 
of  sparrow-hail — and  to  set  to  work  again  at  the  door ;  but  the  doctor 
told  him  to  desist ;  and  it  was  with  no  small  feelings  of  gratification  that 
we  heard  them  both  go  down  the  stairs.  The  gardener  picked  himself 
up  as  well  as  he  could,  shouting  **  Murder  I"  until  he  reached  the  bottom 
flight,  and,  probably,  for  some  time  after. 

But  the  events  of  the  night  were  not  yet  over.  No  doubt  we  had  re- 
pelled the  first  attack  with  considerable  loss  to  the  enemy,  and  we  heartily 
congratulated  each  other  on  our  success.  Hands  were  warmly  shaken, 
and  we  renewed  our  protestations  to  stand  by  each  other  to  the  last  But 
we  did  not  forget  our  defences ;  the  bedsteads  were  removed  in  a  twink- 
ling— fresh  boards,  wrenched  from  the  backs  of  spare  bedsteads,  were 
nailed  across  the  breaches  the  enemy  had  made  with  the  hatchet — the 
mattresses  were  placed  anew  against  the  panels,  so  that  we  could  fire  from 
behind  them  while  they  would  stop  any  fire  from  the  enemy ;  and,  re- 
placing the  bedsteads,  firmly  nailed  to  the  floor  again,  we  awaited  in 
anxiety  any  further  attempts  upon  our  citadel. 

We  did  not  wait  long.  The  gardener  upon  a  close  examination  of  the 
calves  of  his  legs,  found  that  the  hail,  although  exceedingly  painful,  and 
smarting  him  much  at  the  time,  had  only  entered  skin-deep,  fired  as  it 
was  from  an  overcharged  and  short-barrelled  pistol.  Moreover,  he  was 
somewhat  twitted  by  Ned  for  his  hasty  and  inglorious  retreat.  So,  re- 
solving to  recover  if  he  could  his  character  for  courage,  he  commenced, 
along  with  Ned,  reconnoitring  the  premises,  in  the  hope — if  they  could 
manage  it  safely — of  renewing  the  attack  uf)on  the  door.  They  accord- 
ingly procured  a  high  barrel  with  one  end  open,  which,  with  some  diffi- 
culty, they  carried  to  the  top  of  the  landing.  We  could  not  conceive 
what  they  were  about,  as  we  heard  them  laboriously  rolling  the  barrel  up 
stalls..     Bat  they  soon  let  us  know  their  plan ;  for,  standing  inside  the 
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barrel,  so  as  to  completely  ward  off  our  shot  from  their  l^s,  they  again 
smashed  in  our  defences  like  egg-shells,  and  Ned  Grimes  began,  once 
more,  to  apply  his  crowbar  to  the  door ;  but  a  fresh  discharge  made  him 
drop  the  weapon  as  if  it  were  red-hot  iron,  and  sent  him  and  his  com- 
panions again  growling  away.  Our  marksmen  had  perceived  ''the 
dodge''  of  the  barrel,  and,  aiming  a  little  above  its  topmost  rim,  had 
peppered  their  hands  and  sides,  instead  of  their  legs,  as  before. 

During  the  whole  of  that  eventful  night  repeated  skirmishes  took  place 
between  the  besiegers  and  besieged.  The  engagement  had  now  become 
general,  and  we  kept  up  a  continuous  fire  upon  the  enemy  the  moment 
we  heard  footsteps  upon  the  landing.  At  length  the  attack  was  aban- 
doned, and  the  enemy  seemed  content  to  abide  the  result,  and  endeavor 
to  starve  us  out 

It  is  all  very  well  to  look  back  upon  this  and  call  it  a  mere  bo]^ 
frolic ;  but,  in  truth,  it  was  fast  assuming  a  very  serious  aspect,  and  both 
parties,  beginning  to  feel  that  the  contest  was  of  doubtful  issue,  exerted 
their  eneigies  accordingly.  Having  silenced  the  attack  at  the  door,  and 
placed  sentinels  with  cocked  pistols  in  their  hands — giving  them  stringent 
orders  to  fire  forthwith  through  the  broken  panels  the  moment  they  heard 
footsteps  upon  the  landing — we  now  turned  our  attention  to  the  means 
of  a  lengthened  resistance.  In  doing  so,  we  found  to  our  dismay  that 
water  was  the  only  article  in  which  we  were  really  deficient  All  washinf 
was  immediately  prohibited  ;  water  and  beer  were  served  out  to  the  gar- 
rison,  duly  measured,  and  only  in  as  small  quantities  as  was  consistent 
with  the  quenching  of  natural  thirst  Of  provisions  we  had  abundance^ 
for  at  least  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks ;  but  the  water  we  calculated  conld 
scarcely  hold  out  three  days.  We  made  the  best  of  the  matter,  however ; 
and  taking  care  always  to  keep  sentinels  at  the  door  and  windows,  and  at 
every  point  where  a  sudden  attack  could  possibly  be  made,  we  endeavored 
to  pass  the  time  in  a  jolly,  idle  way.  Lessons  of  course  we  had  none ; 
and  that,  at  least,  was  something  gained.  Books  had  not  been  taken 
into  account  in  laying  in  our  stores,  so  jokes,  and  jibes,  and  plans,  and 
anticipations  for  the  future  held  sway  among  us.  But  it  was  very  phnft 
to  each  of  us,  though  not  admitted  by  any,  that  anxious  thoughts  aad 
perplexing  doubts  as  to  how  all  this  wild  work  would  end,  rendered  il^ 
in  our  inmost  thoughts,  very  bad  **  fun"  indeed. 

The  doctor  had  retired  from  the  contest  immediately  afler  the  first  it^ 
pulse ;  but,  having  gone  to  consult  the  Sovereign  (as  he  was  called)  of 
the  town  of  Armagh  and  some  of  the  other  magistrates,  it  was  resolvol  to 
apply  for  the  military  to  quell  the  riot  which  the  "college  boys"  bsd 
raised.  A  requisition  was  accordingly  sent  to  the  officer  in  command  f6r 
a  company  of  soldiers,  the  mere  appearance  of  whom  it  was  supposed 
would  terrify  us  into  submission ;  but  the  commanding  officer  had  a 
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keener  knowledge  of  human  nature  than  either  the  doctor  or  the  Sove- 
reign, and  on  learning  the  nature  of  the  duty  for  which  the  soldiers  were 
required,  he  positively  refused  to  furnish  them.  **  Those  young  scamps," 
he  promptly  replied,  "will  fire  their  sparrow-hail  into  the  men's  &ces, 
and  put  out  the  eyes  of  half  the  regiment,  whereas,  you  well  know,  I  can 
neither  run  away  nor  return  their  fire.  I  will  take  upon  myself  the  re- 
sponsibility of  positively  refusing  soldiers  for  such  a  duty  or  endeavoring 
to  frighten  those  young  scape-graces ;  and,  moreover,  I  tell  you  plainly 
they  would  only  laugh  at  such  an  idea,  and  perhaps  commence  to  fire 
ballets,  instead  of  sparrow-hail,  at  my  men." 

The  officer  was  not  far  wrong  in  his  estimate  of  the  probable  conduct 
of  the  rebel  forces. 

The  excitement  of  the  first  night's  attack,  and  the  arrangements  of  the 
following  day,  had  kept  us  all  employed  both  in  mind  and  body ;  but 
no  attack  having  been  made  during  the  course  of  the  second  night,  and 
being  left  during  the  following  day  entirely  to  our  own  resources,  it  may 
well  be  supposed  that  time  began  to  hang  heavily  on  the  hands  of  four- 
and-twenty  boys — shut  up  in  one  room,  and  **  with  no  fighting  to  keep 
them  alive."  As  to  books,  I  have  already  stated  we  had  none ;  and  even 
had  we  such,  reading  was  out  of  the  question.  We  amused  ourselves, 
therefore,  by  tormenting  every  person  who  passed  along  the  road — which 
our  dormitory  completely  commanded — Pleading  into  the  town  of  Armagh. 
Some  of  the  boys  who  were  adepts  in  the  art  of  slang,  kept  up  a  constant 
fire  of  that  weapon  of  annoyance  upon  every  one,  high  or  low,  whose 
avocations  compelled  them  to  pass  along  that  road.  The  passengers  at 
last  became  justly  irritated  at  this  very  doubtful  species  of  fun  ;  and  some 
of  them,  of  the  lower  sort,  began  to  pelt  us  with  stones  as  we  leaned  out 
of  the  open  windows.  A  council  of  war  was  immediately  held  to  con- 
sider what  should  be  done  to  the  stone-throwers  ;  and  the  majority  were 
of  opinion  that  we  owed  it  to  our  dignity  to  fire  upon  any  one  who 
assaulted  us.  Accordingly,  the  next  volley  of  stones  hurled  against  us 
by  the  indignant  passengers  was  returned  with  interest  from  the  dormi- 
tories, and  a  shower  of  sparrow-hail  fell  thickly  around  the  assailants.  In 
a  short  time  a  rumor  ran  through  the  town  "that  the  college  boys  were 
firing  on  the  people,  and  had  shot  several  of  them  as  they  went  to  mar- 
ket" It  must  be  admitted  that  the  rumor  was  partially  true ;  as,  though 
the  sparrow-hail  did  not  do  much  damage  at  the  distance  from  which 
we  fired,  yet  it  was  rather  startling ;  and  the  stoutest  among  the  crowd  by 
no  means  liked  to  see  a  pistol  fired  right  at  him,  followed  immediately  by 
a  shower  of  small  shot  around  his  person. 

The  contest  between  the  passengers  and  ourselves  soon  became  so 
vigorous  that  a  complete  blockade  took  place  at  that  entrance  into  the 
town.     It  happened  to  be  market-day ;  and,  having  voted  that  every  one 
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who  passed  the  roaxl  must  necessarily  be  our  enemy,  we  fired  promisca- 
ously  at  all,  no  matter  what  their  calling  might  be.  There  were  many 
respectable  people,  who,  although  they  saw  the  crowd,  and  heard  upon 
inquiry  that  "the  college  boys  were  firing  on  the  people/'  yet  could  not 
bring  themselves  to  believe  that  there  was  really  any  danger.  And,  ac- 
cordingly, pushing  their  way  through  the  crowd,  they  walked  gravely 
past  across  the  now  unoccupied  space  opposite  the  college  windows. 
But  the  delight  of  the  boys  was  to  undeceive  these  unsuspecting  mno- 
cents,  and  no  sooner  had  they  attempted  to  "run  the  blockade,"  than 
three  or  four  pistol-shots,  fired  in  quick  succession,  and  accomi>anied  hf 
a  shower  of  small  shot  falling  around  them,  immediately  dispelled  their 
illusion.  There  was  something  irresistibly  ludicrous  in  seeing  persons 
walk  gravely  into  the  open  space,  with  a  defiant  air,  as  if  "they  would 
like  to  see  who  would  touch  them ;"  and  then,  when  the  volley  came 
from  the  college  boys,  and  the  shot  began  to  faX\  thick  around  them, 
draw  their  coat  up  about  their  ears,  and  rush  past,  amidst  roars  of  laugh- 
ter, not  only  from  us,  but  also  from  the  crowd  of  lookers-on. 

An  incident  occurred  in  the  course  of  the  second  night,  which  contrib- 
uted to  afford  us  some  amusement  The  gardener  managed  to  send  ap 
a  letter  to  the  boys,  stating  that  he  was  sorry  he  had  gone  against  ns  in 
the  beginning,  and  that  he  would  prove  the  sinceri^  of  his  repentance 
by  supplying  us  with  water,  if  we  would  lower  down  a  vesseL  Water 
was  the  only  thing  of  which  we  stood  in  need  ;  we  therefore  broke  a  hole 
in  the  floor  over  one  of  the  dormitories  below,  so  as  to  let  down  the  vessel 
which  the  gardener  promised  to  fill.  We  had  our  suspicions,  however, 
and  did  not  quite  trust  his  good  &ith.  So  we  placed  guards  over  the 
hole  with  cocked  pistols,  to  be  ready  for  action  if  occasion  arose.  The 
moment  we  let  down  our  vessel,  the  gardener  made  a  tug  at  the  rope, 
and  endeavored  to  snatch  it  out  of  our  hands,  but  the  guards  were  too 
quick  for  him,  and  a  shower  of  sparrow-hail,  fired  right  down  upon  his 
head  and  hands,  sent  him  off  again  howling  with  pain. 

At  length  on  the  third  day  we  became  seriously  in  want  of  water ;  and, 
though  we  scarcely  confessed  it  to  ourselves  or  each  other,  yet  we  cer- 
tainly began  to  wish  that  some  compromise  could  be  effected.  While 
these  thoughts  were  anxiously  passing  through  our  minds,  the  Sovemgn 
of  the  town  appeared  opposite  our  windows,  with  a  flag  of  truce  in  the 
form  of  a  white  handkerchief  in  his  hand,  and  asked  us  could  he  be  die 
medium  of  any  communication  with  the  doctor. 

We  replied  that  if  our  rights  were  granted,  we  would  submit  imme- 
diately. 

"But,"  said  he,  "what  punishment  do  you  expect  for  the  outrageous 
proceedings  of  the  last  three  days  ?  You  cannot  suppose  that  vaxik  con- 
duct can  be  passed  over  by  the  doctor  ?" 
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We  replied  that  he  might  do  as  he  pleased  as  to  punishment,  but  that 
we  would  never  yield  our  rights. 

"  Well,"  returned  the  Sovereign,  *'  I  come  authorized  to  make  a  propo- 
sition :  the  doctor  cannot  pass  over  what  has  happened ;  but  if  you  will 
now  surrender  at  discretion,  and  submit  every  one  of  you  to  be  well 
flogged,  and  leave  the  question  of  the  holidays  to  the  doctor  himself  and 
his  own  kindness  of  feeling  toward  you,  I  will  guarantee  that  none  of  you 
shall  be  expelled,  or  any  further  punishment  inflicted  for  conduct  that, 
if  pressed  against  you,  would  send  every  one  of  you  to  jail,  and  probably 
to  the  tread-mill." 

.  The  idea  of  being  sent  to  the  tread-mill  for  our  pranks  had  never, 
strange  to  say,  occurred  to  any  of  us,  and  it  now  alarmed  us  not  a  little. 
So  we  asked  for  an  hour  to  consider,  and  this  having  been  granted,  we 
cetired  to  discuss  the  terms  which  had  been  offered.  Much  angry  alter- 
cation followed.  Some  were  for  holding  out  to  the  last  Others  thought 
the  doctor  would  never  give  in  about  the  holidays,  and  that  the  present 
proposition  was  only  a  trick  to  get  us  into  his  power.  But  the  majority 
were  of  opinion  that  it  was  an  honorable  and  bona-fide  offer.  And  as  it 
was  impossible,  from  want  of  water,  that  we  could  bold  out  for  twenty- 
four  hours  longer,  it  would  be  well  to  close  with  the  proposal.  These 
better  counsels  prevailed ;  and  when  the  Sovereign  of  the  town  again 
appeared  before  us,  we  told  him  we  would  accept  the  terms. 

I  have  seldom  fek  more  ashamed  than  when  we  issued,  one  by  one, 
from  behind  the  barracks  in  the  dormitory.  We  had  fastened  the  door 
so  tightly  with  nails  that  we  could  not  open  it  from  the  inside,  and  the 
gardener's  hatchet  and  Ned  Grimes'  crowbar  had  again  to  be  brought 
mto  requisition.  The  doctor  and  his  wife,  and  several  members  of  his 
fiunily,  all  stood  at  the  head  of  the  stairs,  looking  very  solemn  and  grave, 
to  see  OS  emerge  from  our  fortress.  We  came  out  singly  through  the 
narrow  opening  which  had  been  made, — unwashed,  uncombed,  dir^, 
aad  ragged,  and  with  eyes  red  and  blood-shot,  having  scarcely  slept  from 
lihe  commencement  of  the  barring  out  Nc>t  a  word  was  spoken :  we 
posBed  slowly  down  the  stairs,  and  then  we  all  assembled  in  the  school- 
aoom  below.  A  vast  pile  of  birch  rods  heaped  upon  the  table  was  the 
fint  thing  which  met  our  view;  and,  then  and  there,  we  were  each 
stripped  in  turn,  and  being  held  by  Ned  Grimes  and  the  gardener,  nei- 
ther of  whom  could  conceal  their  delight  at  the  turn  matters  had  now 
taken,  we  were  flogged  to  the  heart's  content  even  of  the  gardener  himself. 
-  The  holidays  were  never  afterward  stopped 


Wbat  I  deplore  in  our  present  higher  education  is  the  devotion  of  so 
aiuch  effort  and  so  many  precious  years  to  subjects  which  have  no  piac* 
tical  bearing  on  life. — Fraudi. 
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A   TALK  ABOUT  DRAWING. 

OUR  public-school  system,  as  originally  planned,  was  strong  and 
solid ;  but  without  grace  or  ornament  It  was  practical  in  a  new 
country,  where  the  main  object  of  life  must  necessarily  be  to  procore 
subsistence,  and  to  obtain  by  simple  modes  of  manufacture  articles  for 
eveiy-day  use.  But,  in  one  respect  at  least,  the  system  has  &iled  to  keep 
pace  with  advancing  civilization.  It  is  now  too  narrow  for  our  needs, 
inasmuch  as  it  fails  to  supply  a  basis  for  artistic  technical  culture. 

The  majority  of  our  public-school  children,  those  of  the  cities  and 
manufacturing  towns  especially,  will  find  life-employment  in  some  me- 
chanical trade.  The  value  of  their  future  labors,  and  the  consequent 
wealth  of  the  country,  will  obviously  depend  very  largely  upon  the  train- 
ing with  which  they  enter  upon  their  several  occupations.  The  expe- 
rience of  Europe  during  the  past  decade  conclusively  proves  that  no 
element  of  education  helps  more  to  prepare  a  pupil  to  become  a  skilful 
and  artistic  artisan  than  drawing.  In  view  of  these  &cts,  it  is  evident  that 
any  system  of  public  instruction  which,  like  ours,  omits  drawing,  is  nei- 
ther economical  nor  complete.  And  to  the  increased  material  value  of 
trained  labor,  we  must  not  forget  to  add  the  great  moral  good  which 
arises  from  bringing  brain  and  muscle  into  harmonious  co-operation, — 
the  sure  result  of  every  increase  of  the  practical  education  of  the  produc- 
tive classes. 

In  many  respects,  American  artisans  are  the  most  intelligent  in  the 
world.  Especially  do  they  excel  in  inventive  genius.  But  as  a  rule  they 
lack  artistic  culture.  The  number,  variety,  and  adaptability  of  our  labor- 
saving  machines  is  something  wonderful,  while  the  rapidity  with  which 
we  manufacture  many  articles  fairly  takes  away  a  foreigner's  breath.  Yet 
articles  of  American  manufacture  almost  always  lack  grace  and  finidi, 
and  appear  disadvantageously  in  market  for  that  reason.  For  lack  of 
the  crowning  excellence  of  beauty,  they  are  sold  for  a  smaller  price  than 
European  articles  of  the  same  material  value.  As  a  manufacturing  peo- 
ple, we  cannot  afford  to  deprive  our  artisans  of,  or  what  is  equivalent,  fidl 
to  provide  for  them,  the  training  needed  to  enable  them  to  compete  siic* 
cessfully  with  the  skilled  laborers  of  other  countries  in  this  respect  To 
do  it  is  to  lose  just  so  much  every  year  as  the  products  of  skilled  labor  are' 
worth  more  in  the  markets  of  the  world  than  the  products  of  unskilled 
labor.  It  is  with  the  unskilful  nation  as  with  the  unskilful  workman— 
the  hardest  work  and  the  poorest  pay.  We  have  sent  millions  of  dollan 
to  Europe  for  so  small  an  article  as  hxicy  buttons,  which,  with  onr  im** 
proved  machinery,  we  could  have  made  cheaper  at  home,  simply  because  ' 
we  have  not  been  able  to  invent  so  pleasing  designs  as  could  be  impo^fed. 
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We  do  not  ask,  indeed  we  do  not  desire,  that  the  higher  branches  of 
drawing  and  designing  be  taught  or  attempted  in  the  public  schools. 
But  we  do  desire  that  the  elemtnls  of  drawing  be  taught,  and  the  founda- 
tion thus  laid  for  the  subsequent  pursuit  of  this  art,  as  the  foundation  is 
now  laid  for  the  pursuit  of  literature  and  science.  Watch  the  patient 
labor  of  a  boy  in  his  efforts  to  fashion  some  childish  toy,  or  to  draw  some 
likeness  of  his  dog  or  cat  or  horse.  He  is  telling  you  very  plainly  what 
kind  of  teaching  he  requires.  The  elements  of  drawing  are  admirably 
adapted  to  the  taste  and  capacity  of  childhood ;  and  drawing  exercises 
afford  a  pleasing  diversity  to  the  somewhat  dull  routine  of  primary  instruc- 
tion. For  no  other  exercise  do  children  generally  manifest  so  natural  a 
relish — ^that  is,  of  course,  when  the  exercise  is  properly  presented  to  them. 
The  eye  is  the  first  organ  addressed  in  infantile  education.  Next  comes  the 
hand.  To  neglect  to  train  these,  is  to  violate  one  of  the  plainest  teach- 
ings of  nature.  It  is  profitable  not  only  to  begin  this  training  in  school,  but 
to  begin  it  early.  It  is  indulging  the  child's  natural  bent  It  keeps  him 
occupied  when  nothing  else  can ;  and  as  his  education  advances,  he  is 
thus  enabled,  without  loss  of  time,  to  proceed  with  whatever  branch  of 
drawing,  whether  artistic  or  mechanical,  that  may  be  adapted  to  his  taste 
or  needs. 


OUT  OF  SCHOOL  IN  THE  MIDDLE  AGES. 

II. 

IT  was  in  Paris  that  the  turbulence  and  the  privileges  of  the  students 
were  manifested  to  the  greatest  advantage.  In  1229  a  drunken 
student  quarrelled  with  the  keeper  of  a  cabaret  because  the  latter  refused 
to  serve  him  with  more  wine.  The  people  of  the  quarter  siding  with  the 
wineseller,  the  student  and  one  or  two  of  his  pot-companions  received 
a  aound  thwacking  and  took  themselves  off.  But  it  was  only  for  that  day. 
Early  on  the  morrow  they  reappeared,  with  a  following  that  would  have 
delighted  the  heart  of  a  Celt  bent  on  annihilating  an  opposition  lecturer, 
mrst  assailing  the  wine-shops,  they  broke  them  open  in  all  directions, 
drank  the  liquors,  smashed  the  barrels,  paraded  the  vintners  and  flogged 
them  with  circumstances  of  grotesque  ignominy,  and  took  unwarrantable 
liberties  with  their  womankind.  Had  the  students  limited  themselves  to 
these  mild  achievements,  it  is  probable  that  authority — lay  and  clerical — 
would  bave  looked  quietly  on.  But  riotous  learning  on  this  occasion 
behaved  in  no  respect  better  than  riotous  ignorance  could  have  done. 
Having  used  up  all  the  winesellers,  as  well  as  their  wares,  they  proceeded 
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to  lavish  their  attentions  on  the  citizens  indiscriminately,  and  by  midday 
all  Paris  was  one  vast  Donnybrook — ^as  that  delectable  spot  used  to  be 
forty  years  ago.  This  was  during  the  regency  of  Queen  Blanche,  mother 
of  St.  Louis,  and  to  her  court  in  hot  haste  hied  a  deputation  of  the  Pa- 
risians, every  man  of  them  ''with  his  crown  comfortably  cracked." 
"Wiping  their  bloody  noses,"  as  the  annalist  writes  with  a  commendable 
attention  to  detail,  they  told  their  story,  and  her  Majesty  became  exceed- 
ing wroth  thereat  Calling  out  her  Guards,  and  ordering  them  to  the 
scene  of  strife,  she  very  heedlessly  commissioned  them  to  punish  the 
rioters  when  they  caught  them.  The  gallant  routiers  marched  imposing- 
ly toward  town,  but  reflecting  that  some  thousands  of  reckless  students 
were  ugly  customers  to  deal  with  in  the  narrow  streets,  they  (jiligently 
inquired  which  way  the  rioters  were  to  be  met  with,  and  took  the  oppo- 
site. This  led  them  to  a  field  where  a  number  of  the  more  exemplar 
scholars  were  quietly  exercising.  At  sight  of  cap  and  gown  the  valor  of 
the  routiers  took  fire  at  once.  They  formed  and  charged,  killing  several 
of  the  astonished  youths  outright,  wounding  a  great  many,  and  robbing 
all  they  laid  hands  on  with  the  greatest  dexterity.  This  gave  another  tuni 
to  the  affair.  The  losses  and  broken  bones  of  the  citizens  were  no  longer 
of  account  in  anybody's  eyes.  Nothing  was  thought  of  henceforth  but 
the  broken  privileges  of  the  learned,  nothing  heard  but  their  loud  de- 
mands for  justice.  Had  anybody  but  the  Queen  been  the  offender, 
assuredly  he  or  she  would  have  had  sufficient  cause  for  sorrowful  repent- 
ance. And  it  cost  even  her  Majesty  a  good  deal  of  anxiety  and  annoy- 
ance, and  much  humiliation,  before  the  university  condescended  to  forget 
it.  What  a  mere  subject  might  expect  for  trenching  on  the  immunities 
of  the  learned  was  exemplified  in  the  case  of  the  Count  of  Savoisy,  a 
powerful  favorite  at  the  court  of  Charles  VI.  This  worthy  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  countenance  his  vassals  in  an  affray  with  some  of  the  students 
during  a  religious  procession,  and  the  lackeys  had  the  audacity,  not 
merely  to  chastise  their  opponents,  but  to  follow  them  into  a  church 
where  they  had  taken  refuge,  and  beat  them  there.  This  was  a  serions 
offence,  and  so  the  Count  found  it.  In  spite  of  the  powerful  influence 
exerted  in  his  favor  he  was  heavily  fined,  saw  his  town-house — a  magnifi- 
cent building — razed  to  the  ground,  and  was  further  compelled  to  seek 
out  and  arrest,  at  his  own  charge,  such  of  the  actual  offienders  as  had  fled 
And  even  then  he  escaped  very  much  better  than  the  unfortunate  magis- 
trates who  were  now  and  then  provoked  by  some  extraordinary  atroci^  to 
treat  the  proligis  of  the  university  like  any  other  felons.  In  1304  Messire 
Pierre  Barbier,  a  scholar,  was  committed  to  prison,  condemned  and  ex- 
ecuted for  murder,  as  if  he,  the  said  Pierre  Barbier,  had  been  a  vile 
unlettered  scoundrel.  But,  as  was  needful,  this  indiscriminative  magis- 
trate was  soon  rendered  sensible  of  his  error.     All  study  was  instantly 
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suspended,  and  the  clergy  of  Paris  were  summoned,  under  pain  of  ex- 
communication, to  assemble  in  the  Church  of  St,  Bartholomew.  The 
ecclesiastics,  however,  did  not  require  to  be  threatened  into  a  step  like 
this.  They  gathered,  nothing  loth — archpriests,  canons,  and  curates — 
and  fraternizing  with  doctors  and  students,  raised  crosses  and  banners 
innumerable,  and  proceeded  in  formidable  procession  to  that  Jericho, 
the  house  of  the  Provost  Having  encompassed  it  in  all  directions,  they 
commenced  a  simultaneous  howl  to  the  following  effect :  "  Reparation  ! 
reparation !  cursed  Sathan  !  Dishonorer  of  Holy  Mother  Church ! 
Wounder  of  her  rights  !  Reparation,  or  down  with  you  to  the  pit  with 
Dathan  and  Abiram. "  And  this  moderate  request  they  accompanied  by 
vollej's  of  stones  that  made  sad  havoc  of  the  Provost's  doors  and  windows. 
But  as  the  "cursed  Sathan"  did  not  exactly  know  how  to  improvise  the 
required  reparation  at  a  moment's  notice,  he  was  then  and  there  excom- 
municated according  to  the  severest  form  of  that  terrible  sentence.  Nor 
was  this  all.  Having  exhausted  its  breath  and  all  the  paving-stones 
within  reach,  the  procession  reformed  and  made  its  way  to  the  palace. 
And  high  was  the  tone  that  it  took  in  the  presence  of  the  perplexed 
monarch.  For  though  Philip  le  Bel  was  accustomed  to  carry  things  with 
a  very  high  hand  in  most  cases,  he  met  his  match  for  once  in  the  uni- 
versity. At  first  nothing  would  satisfy  that  learned  body  but  the  instant 
suspension  of  the  Provost  from  the  very  highest  of  his  own  numerous 
gibbets.  Nor  was  it  without  much  respectful  expostulation  and  humble 
entreaties  that  the  monarch  managed  to  save  the  life  of  his  magistrate. 
But  that  grace  was  only  accorded  on  condition  that  the  offender  should  be 
degraded  from  his  office,  beg  pardon  on  his  knees  of  the  university,  remove 
the  clerk  from  the  gibbet,  kiss  him  on  the  mouth,  found  two  chaplain- 
cies for  the  benefit  of  his — the  clerk's — soul,  and  then  make  a  pilgrim- 
age in  his  shirt  to  Avignon  in  order  to  obtain  absolution.  And  precisely 
similar  was  the  fate  of  Messire  Guilliame  de  Tignouville,  Provost  in  1408, 
who,  as  the  annalist  puts  it,  "thinking,  forsooth,  that  his  knowledge  of 
the  civil  law  gave  him  a  right  to  disregard  the  sacred  canons,"  actually 
dared  to  hang  two  students  on  the  common  gallows  in  the  face  of  open 
day,  and  in  the  presence  of  a  mob  that  howled  with  exultation — "It 
seems,  then,  that  both  scholars  and  regulars  will  be  punished  for  the 
future  just  the  same  as  other  people."  These  students,  Messire  Olivier 
Frangois  and  Messire  Jean  de  St  Leger,  the  one  a  Breton  and  the  other 
a  Norman,  had  waylaid,  robbed^  and  murdered  a  party  of  merchants. 
That,  however,  was  no  concern  of  the  Provost's,  and  though  the  latter 
and  his  friends  made  a  stubborn  fight  of  it  from  Christmas  to  Easter,  he 
had  finally  to  submit  to  precisely  the  same  terms  as  his  predecessor,  the 
kissing  on  the  mouth  included.  And  in  this  way  was  authority  taught  to 
distinguish  between  education  and  ignorance  in  the  pleasant  dajrs  of  old. 
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It  was  only  once  in  a  hundred  years,  or  thereabout,  that  justice  ven- 
tured with  well-grounded  fear  and  trembling  to  meddle  with  the  student 
But  the  student  was  alwa}'s  fiercely  at  war  with  justice.  It  was  deposed 
in  1560,  by  the  attorney  who  kept  the  town  registers  at  Valence,  that  he 
could  not  remember  a  single  morning  for  eight  years  past,  whereon  the 
records  were  not  filled  with  notices  of  outrages  perpetrated  the  night  pre- 
ceding by  the  scholars.  /'Whoever  stirred  abroad  after  dark,"  said  he, 
"was  sure  to  be  robbed  and  beaten,  if  not  murdered."  And  besides 
this,  houses  in  the  outskirts,  and  sometimes  in  the  centre  of  the  town, 
were  broken  open  nightly,  and  every  possible  crime  perpetrated  on  the 
inmates.  And  it  was  the  same  in  most  other  tOHOis  that  boasted  of  school 
or  college.  Indeed,  it  was  rather  more  with  a  view  to  the  doings  of  the 
students  than  to  those  of  the  regular  thieves — ^that  the  mystery  plays  w%re 
ordered  to  be  closed,  in  all  cases,  by  four  o'clock  in  winter.  This  was 
not  pleasant ;  but  in  addition  the  student  was  accustomed  to  diversiQr  his 
legal  and  illegal  pursuits  with  outrageous  practical  jokes.  He  carried 
quills  containing  unpleasant  insects  to  church,  and  blew  them  upon  the 
congregation.  He  fastened  the  devout  together  by  means  of  fish-hooks. 
He  scattered  adhesive  burrs,  and  'Etching  powder,"  on  the  passengers. 
He  greased  the  pavement  in  front  of  the  churches,  and  he  delighted  to 
attach  ridiculous  appendages  to  the  frocks  of  the  friars.  But  his  especial 
pleasure  consisted  in  tormenting  the  watch,  ornamenting  them  according 
to  his  fancy,  and  fixing  them  in  ridiculous  positions  when  he  happened 
to  find  them  asleep,  and  inveigling  them  into  unpleasant  predicaments 
when  he  chanced  to  encounter  them  awake.  Sometimes  he  took  it  in 
his  head  to  transfer  the  burden  of  the  next  gibbet  to  the  sign  of  an  obnox- 
ious trader ;  and  occasionally  he  ventured  to  suspend  the  trader  himself 
from  the  said  gibbet  He  was  always  at  feud  with  apprentice,  lackey,  and 
soldier,  and  no  gathering  ever  took  place  without  a  drawn  battle  between 
these  inveterate  belligerents.  He  was  particularly  conspicuous  as  the 
exponent  of  current  feeling,  and  in  this  character  he  was  dreaded  above 
all  things  by  unsuccessful  generals,  rapacious  mistresses,  and  unpopular 
magistrates  and  ministers.  These  people  he  was  always  ready  to  lam- 
poon, caricature,  and  burn  in  effigy ;  and  equally  for^^'ard,  when  occa- 
sion served,  to  hiss,  hoot,  and  stone. 

Next  to  his  excessive  privileges  and  equally  excessive  turbulence,  the 
mediaeval  student  was  notorious  for  his  propensity  to  wandering.  But 
for  this  he  had  some  excuse.  Every  university  had  its  own  peculiar  sub- 
ject of  excellence ; — Paris  being  renowned  for  theology,  Montpellier  for 
medicine,  the  Italian  schools  for  law,  and  the  Spanish  for  the  natural 
sciences.  G)nsequently,  before  an  education  could  be  completed,  it  was 
Decessary  to  make  the  tour  of  Western  Europe,  and  nearly  every  student 
did  so.     Indeed,  there  is  scaTce\y  ^  nam^  cd^X^i^^  vw  literature  oi*  state- 
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craft  daring  the  middle  ages  that  may  not  be  traced  fram  one  end  of 
Christendom  to  the  other  in  search  of  knowledge.  Becket,  for  instance, 
studied  at  Oxford,  Paris,  and  Bologna ;  Dante  at  Padua,  Bologna,  Pkris, 
and  Oxford ;  Wolsey's  successor  Cromwell,  and  Popes  Sylvester  II.  and 
Pius  IL  extended  their  learned  travel  still  further ;  and  not  a  few  of  the 
early  scholars,  like  Guarius  the  Veronese,  and  the  learned  John  of  Ba- 
singstoke, archdeacon  of  Leicester,  sailed  to  Athens  or  Constantinople  to 
learn  Greek ;  or  like  the  monk  Adelard  pushed  their  way  through  a  thou- 
sand difficulties  to  the  East  to  make  acquaintance  with  that,  in  those 
days,  much-desired  tongue,  Arabic,  in  its  purity. 

A  source  almost  as  prolific  of  learned  rambling  as  the  desire  of  knowl- 
edge, was  the  wish  to  exhibit  that  knowledge  when  acquired.  A  man 
of  many  tongues,  or  much  science,  was  as  ostentatious  of  his  wares  as  the 
vainest  beauty,  and  even  more  industrious  in  seeking  opportunities  for 
display.  It  became  fashionable  for  well-read  men  to  wander  about  from 
one  celebrated  college  to  another  propounding  elaborate  subtilties,  extra- 
ordinary paradoxes,  and  singular  conceits,  and  challenging  discussion 
upon  all.  This  custom  developed  that  brilliant  class  of  men  represented 
in  Italy  by  Picus  of  Mirandola,  and  in  Britain  by  the  Admirable  Crichton 
and  Mark  Alexander  Boyd.  Its  best  specimen,  however,  was — one  whose 
traits  to  a  great  extent  have  been  borrowed  to  adorn  the  others — Ferdi- 
nand de  Cordova,  who  flashed  out  in  full  radiance  at  Paris  in  1445.  '^^^s 
youth — he  was  then  but  nineteen — ^was  a  model  of  manly  beauty  and  a 
prodigy  of  learning.  He  spoke  all  the  known  tongues,  was  a  consum- 
mate jurist,  a  profound  theologian,  and  a  skilful  physician.  He  was 
deeply  learned  in  the  mathematics,  and,  as  far  as  astrology  went,  the 
bosom  friend  and  confidant  of  the  stars.  He  knew  by  heart  the  works 
of  the  most  celebrated  school-men  in  addition  to  those  of  Galen,  Hippoc- 
rates, Avicenna,  and  Aristotle.  And  he  could  handle  all  this  learning 
with  unrivalled  dexterity.  Nor  was  he  less  formidable  in  helm  and  shield 
than  under  cap  and  gown,  for  he  was  a  perfect  swordsman,  and  he  rode 
like  a  centaur.  And  he  was  just  as  superexcellent  in  the  milder  accom- 
plishments. He  sang,  he  danced,  he  painted,  he  composed,  and  he 
played  admirably  on  all  possible  musical  instruments.  As  for  his  achieve- 
ments, they  were  just  as  extraordinary.  He  vanquished  all  the  disputants, 
overturned  all  the  tilters,  and  won  all  the  beauties.  He  dazzled,  indeed, 
until  his  contemporaries,  unable  to  account  for  him  otherwise,  pronounced 
him  with  one  voice — the  devil  incarnate.  And  his  end  was  as  myste- 
rious as  his  capacity.  For  just  when  his  genius  flashed  the  brightest — 
whiff,  it  went  out ;  but  where,  how,  or  when,  nobody  could  tell. 

The  theses  in  which  these  argumentative  itinerants  delighted  were  only 
too  ridiculous.     But  for  all  that  they  sufficed  to  ^eX  \)[vo^  ^w^^£vy^^ 
generations  very  seriously  by  the  ears.     More  iViaii  otie^  \wj^  ^^  Vaxvifc^ 
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throughout  Europe  taken  sides  on  some  worthless  quibble  and  fought  h 
out  in  the  school-room  with  foot  and  fist,  as  well  as  with  the  tongue.  The 
weaker  party,  of  course,  always  went  to  the  wall ;  and  often  a  good  deal 
further.  For  on  these  occasions  it  was  the  custom  to  expel  professors  by 
the  dozen,  and  scholars  by  the  thousand.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  we  find  the  University  of  Paris  busy  discussing  whether 
ego  amat  was  not  as  good  a  phrase  as  ego  amo  ;  and  endeavoring  to  settle 
the  true  pronunciation  of  the  letter  Q  by  "the  strong  arm  of  the  law.** 
And  these  subjects  of  dispute  were  sound  sense  itself  in  comparison  with 
many  others.  Irish  students  were  particularly  renowned  for  their  perverse 
ingenuity  in  fabricating  dilemmas,  and  their  annoying  industry  in  fixing 
honest  people  between  them.  In  the  eighth  century  we  find  them  tor- 
menting all  Christendom  with  this  piece  of  logic  : — "You  must  either 
affirm  or  deny  that  the  three  persons  of  the  Trinity  are  three  substances. 
If  you  affirm  it  you  are  undoubtedly  a  Tritheist,  and  worship  three  gods. 
And  if  you  deny  it,  this  denial  implies  that  there  are  not  three  distinct 
persons,  and  you  fall  into  Sabellianism.  And  so,  my  worthy  friend, 
whichever  way  you  take  it,  you  are  a  heretic,  and  safe  for  condign  pun- 
ishment. "  This  was  neat,  and  gave  the  clerical  authorities  much  trouble 
in  its  time.  And  no  sooner  was  it  forgotten  than  some  other  subtle  Irish- 
man was  sure  to  propound  something  as  mischievously  two-edged ;  until 
the  Green  Island's  chiefest  boast  in  those  days,  Erigena,  originated  that 
puzzling  controversy  about  "universals"  which  gave  ample  employment 
to  all  the  doctors,  before  the  Reformation  called  them  up  from  quibble 
and  quiddity  to  the  discussion  of  matters  of  solid  interest 


THE  FIRST  AIM  OF  EDUCATION. 

I  ACCEPT  without  qualification  the  first  principle  of  our  forefathers!, 
that  every  boy  born  into  the  world  should  be  put  in  the  way  of  main- 
taining himself  in  honest  independence.  No  education  which  does  not 
make  this  its  first  aim  is  worth  anything  at  all.  There  are  but  three  ways 
of  living,  as  some  one  has  said  :  by  working,  by  begging,  or  by  stealing. 
Those  who  do  not  work,  disguise  it  in  whatever  pretty  language  we 
please,  are  doing  one  of  the  other  two.  .  .  .  The  practical  necessities  must 
take  precedence  of  the  intellectual.  •  A  tree  must  be  rooted  in  the  soil 
before  it  can  bear  flowers  and  fruit  A  man  must  learn  to  stand  upoght 
upon  his  own  feet,  to  respect  himself,  to  be  independent  of  charity  or 
accident.  It  is  on  this  basis  only  that  any  superstructure  of  intellectual 
cultivation  worth  having  can  possvUv  b^  W\\v. — Froude. 
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EASY  EXPERIMENTS  IN  ELEMENTARY  CHEMISTRY. 

Section  VIIL— 7^^  Chlorine  Group. 

BOTH  the  physical  and  the  chemical  properties  of  chlorine  are  of  a 
strongly  marked  character. 

Chlorine  is  a  greenish-yellow  gas,  twice^nd  a  half  as  heavy  as  air,  with 
a  pungent  suffocating  odor.  It  combines  readily  with  hydrogen  and  with 
the  metals.  With  the  former  it  makes 
hydrochloric  acid  (called  also  muriatic 
acid).  The  most  abundant  compound 
of  chlorine  and  a  metal  is  common  salt, 
which  is  chloride  of  sodium.  From 
either  of  these  two  leading  compounds, 
chlorine  may  be  prepared  for  experi- 
ment 

Exp,  dd.  Put  into  a  flask  about  a 
tablespoonful  of  black  oxide  of  manganese ;  add  enough  hydrochloric 
acid  to  make  it  of  the  consistence  of  thick  cream.  Mix  thoroughly  by 
shaking  the  flask,  and  apply  heat  The  flask  must  be  provided  with  a 
cork  and  bent  glass  tube,  leading  to  the  receiving-jar.  The  jar  should 
be  loosely  covered,  so  as  to  permit  the  escape  of  the  contained  air,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  prevent  a  free  escape  of  the  chlorine.  The  weight 
of  the  chlorine  will  sink  it  promptly  to  the  bottom  of  the  jar.  Care  must 
be  taken  against  inhaling  the  gas  too  freely. 

Exp,  67.  In  a  flask  prepared  as  in  the  last  experiment,  put  four  parts 
of  common  salt,  one  part  of  black  oxide  of  manganese,  two  of  sulphuric 
acid,  and  two  of  water.     Apply  heat  and  collect  the  gas  as  before. 

Exp.  68.  A  third  method  for  preparing  chlorine  is  a  very  simple  and 
rapid  one,  and  is  appropriately  employed  when  the  deodorizing  property 
of  the  gas  is  to  be  applied. 

In  the  bottom  of  a  specia  jar  or  bottle  put  a  tablespoonful  of  chloride 
of  lime.  Prepare  a  mixture  of  one  part  of  sulphuric  acid  and  four  or  five 
parts  of  water ;  when  the  heat  arising  from  the  combination  has  disap- 
peared, pour  the  mixture  upon  the  chloride  of  lime.  Chlorine  is  rapidly 
evolved. 

Exp.  69.  In  a  jar  of  chlorine  gas,  hang  two  pieces  of  bright-colored 
calico,  one  of  which  is  dry  and  the  other  wet  with  water.  The  wet  piece 
will  rapidly  lose  its  color. 

Exp.  70.  Fix  a  taper  to  a  bent  wire,  light  it,  and  lower  it  slowly  into 
ajar  of  chlorine.  The  flame  becomes  red  and  throws  off  large  volumes 
of  smoke. 
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This  experiment  shows  the  affinity  of  chlorine  for  hydrc^^.  The 
material  of  the  candle  being  carbon  and  hydrogen,  and  the  atmosphere 
of  the  jar  affording  chlorine  alone,  the  carbon  is  liberated,  ¥^ile  the  re- 
maining elements  unite  to  form  hydrochloric  acid. 

Exp.  71.  Fill  a  tall  narrow  jar  with  chlorine.  Prepare  some  powdered 
antimony  by  crushing  and  sifting  through  muslin  until  it  is  finely  pul- 
verized. Sprinkle  the  antimony  from  the  fingers  slowly  into  the  jar.  It 
will  bum  with  brilliancy  and  fill  the  jar  with  a  white  vapor  of  chloride  of 
antimony,  which  at  the  close  of  the  experiment  may  be  poured  from  the 
jar  almost  as  though  it  were  liquid. 

Exp,  72.  Procure  at  a  sign-painter's  a  few  leaves  of  "Dutch  gold." 
It  is  an  imitation  of  gold-leaf.  Put  a  leaf  into  a  jar  of  chlorine.  It 
bums  rapidly,  forming  chloride  of  copper  and  chloride  of  zina 

Exp.  73.  Wet  a  bit  of  paper  or  rag  with  turpentine  that  has  been 
slightly  warmed,  and  put  it  into  a  jar  of  chlorine.  It  bums,  giving  off  a 
great  volume  of  soot 

Exp,  74.  Fill  a  tall  bottle  with  water,  and  invert  it  in  the  usual  man- 
ner on  the  shelf  of  the  pneumatic  trough.  Displace  two-thirds  of  the 
water  by  chlorine  and  the  rest  by  common  illuminating  gas. 

Remove  the  jar,  tum  it  mouth  upward,  and  ignite  the  mixed  gases. 
The  fire  proceeds  gradually  to  the  bottom  of  the  jar  while  a  dense  cloud 
of  smoke  is  formed  above. 

Exp,  75.  Prepare  some  chlorine  water  by  conducting  the  gas  into  a 
jar  of  water,  through  which  it  is  allowed  to  bubble.  Keep  the  solution 
in  a  dark  place.  It  may  be  used  for  removing  fruit-stains,  or  fi3r  disin- 
fecting purposes. 

Exp,  76.  Make  a  colored  solution  by  adding  a  little  litmus  or  aniline 
to  a  tall  glass  of  water.  Connect  a  glass  tube  with  a  funnel  by  aid  of  a 
piece  of  rubber  tubing,  so  that  it  will 
reach  to  the  bottom  of  the  glass.  Pour 
in  some  chlorine  water — prepared  as  in 
the  last  experiment.  The  solution  is 
decolorized  rapidly,  beginning  at  the  bot- 
tom. 

Exp,  77.  Pfepare  a  flask'  of  ammonia 
gas,  as  in  Experiment  65.  Fill  a  flask  also 
with  chlorine.  Bring  the  open  mouths 
of  the  two  flasks  together.  A  dense  white 
cloud  of  chloride  of  ammonium  is  formed. 

There  are  five  diff*erent  compounds  of 
chlorine  and  oxygen.     They  are  mostiy 
0/  such  character  as  to  prevent  their  exhibition  in  the  school-room. 
The  /bllowing  experiments,  Yiovj^vex,  ^n'vOli  OcXoTaXa  of  potash,  which 
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contains  chloric  acid,  may  be  safely  tried  by  expenmenters  of  limited 
experience. 

Exp.  78.  In  a  tall  jar  full  of  water  put  a  tablespoonful  of  chlorate  of 
potash  and  a  few  pieces  of  phosphorus  cut  small, — ^the  whole  bulk  of  the 
phosphorus  being  about  equal  to  a  small  marble. 

Place  in  the  jar  a  funnel-tube,  as  in  Exp.  76,  and  pour  in  some  sul- 
phuric add.  A  brilliant  and  noisy  combustion  of  the  phosphorus  ensues, 
-    which,  by  slowly  adding  the  acid,  may  be  continued  for  some  time. 

Exp,  79.  Mix  one  spoonful  of  pulverized  sugar  and  two  of  chlorate 
of  potash.  Put  the  mixture  on  a  tin  plate  or  slate,  and  apply  a  drop 
of  sulphuric  acid.  It  burns  with  a  pinkish-colored  flame,  and  very 
rapidly. 

Exp.  80.  Pulverize  a  single  grain  of  chlorate  of  potash  in  a  stone-ware 
mortar;  add  about  as  much  " flower  of  sulphur"  and  rub  the  mixture 
with  the  pestle.  A  series  of  sharp  explosions  will  follow,  which  may  be 
continued  for  a  long  time. 

Iodine. 

Iodine  requires  no  preparation  by  the  experimenter.  The  solid  ele- 
ment is  employed,  in  the  form  of  blue-black  scales,  just  as  it  comes  from 
the  hands  of  the  chemist 

Exp.  81.  Put  two  or  three  small  scales  of  the  solid  iodine  into  a  small 
flask  and  apply  heat  Violet  vapor  soon  fills  the  flask,  and  unless  the 
latter  be  heated  throughout,  fine  crystals  of  iodine  will  be  at  once  de- 
posited in  the  neck.  Alcohol  may  be  used  to  wash  out  the  flask.  The 
yellow-brown  solution  thus  formed,  is  the  '*  tincture  of  iodine"  sold  by 
the  druggists. 

Exp.  82.  Dissolve  a  few  grains  of  starch  in  a  cup  full  of  boiling  water. 
Add  a  little  of  the  solution  from  Experiment  81.     A  blue  solution  of  the 
^^.  iodide  of  starch  is  formed.     Boil  this  blue  solution  and  the  color  will 
'■Jijf  disappear,  but  will  return  again  as  the  solution  cools. 

Exp.  %^.  Dip  a  brush  in  a  solution  of  starch,  and  draw  or  write  upon 
clean  white  paper.  Prepare  iodine  vapor  by  dropping  a  few  particles 
upon  a  hot  tin  plate.  Hold  the  starch  drawing,  while  still  moist,  in  the 
vapor ;  it  will  assume  a  deep-blue  color. 

Exp.  84.  Expose  the  freshly  cut  surface  of  a  potato  to  iodine  vapor. 
The  blue  color  which  appears  proves  the  presence  of  starch. 

Exp.  85.  To  a  solution  of  starch  add  one  or  two  crystals  of  iodide  of 
potassium.  No  change  of  color  appears  until  something  capable  of  de- 
composing the  salt  and  releasing  the  iodine  is  added.  Add  a  few  drops 
of  sulphuric  acid,  and  stir  the  solution.     It  immediately  turns  blue. 

Exp.  86.  Prepare  the  solution  as  in  No.  85,  but  instead  of  sulphuric 
add  add  chlorine  water.     The  iodine  wiW  be  sel  lit^  2A\i^fe\^, 
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If  chlorine  gas  be  poured  upon  the  solution,  and  the  latter  stirred,  the 
same  effect  will  be  produced. 

Exp,  %*],  Cut  some  thin  slices  of  phosphorus,  observing  the  precau- 
tions given  in  Exp.  39.  Place  upon  each  slice  a  small  scale  of  iodine. 
They  soon  burst  into  flame.  The  union  of  the  two  elements  affords  beat 
sufficient  to  inflame  the  phosphorus. 

Exp.  88.  Place  a  few  scales  of  iodine  in  a  wine-glass,  and  pour  upon 
them  enough  aqua  ammonia  to  cover  them  well.  Let  the  mixture  stand 
about  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  Pour  off  the  ammonia,  and  pour  on  some 
^i'ater.  Stir  the  mixture  and  filter,  using  two  or  three  different  filter- 
papers  ;  as  the  liquid  passes  through,  tear  the  paper  while  still  wet  into 
two  or  three  pieces,  dividing  the  brown  substance  on  the  paper  each 
time.  The  papers  when  dry  cannot  be  moved  without  exploding  them. 
This  compound  is  called  the  iodide  of  nitrogen,  but  its  composition  is 
somewhat  doubtful. 

Instead  of  filtering  as  above,  the  iodide  may  be  removed  from  the  water 
with  a  slip  of  glass,  and  spread  upon  slips  of  paper,  or,  what  is  quite  as 
well,  placed  upon  the  floor  or  pavement. 

Bromine, 

This  element  is  obtained  of  the  chemist  in  small  bottles  carefully  sealed. 
The  liquid  element  being  covered  also  with  a  little  water. 

Exp,  89.  A  drop  taken  from  the  bottle  by  means  of  a  dropping-tube  and 
placed  in  a  flask,  fills  the  latter  with  a  deep-red  vapor. 

Its  bleaching  property  may  be  easily  tested.  It  has  less  power  than 
chlorine. 

Exp,  90.  Put  a  drop  of  bromine  in  a  wine-glass.  Into  the  glass  drop  a 
piece  of  the  metal  potassium,  not  larger  than  a  pea.  The  explosion  is  instan- 
taneous. The  experiment  should  not  be  tried  when  observers  are  very  near, 
as  the  potassium  is  thrown  about  with  considerable  violence. 

Fluorine, 

This  element  is  not  yet  prepared  by  the  chemist  The  compound  of 
chief  interest  to  the  experimenter  is  hydrofluoric  acid.  It  is  prepared 
from  fluor  spar  by  adding  sulphuric*  acid,  and  is  used  solely  for  etching 
on  glass. 

Exp,  91.  To  make  an  etching,  procure  an  old  teacup  and  a  piece  of 
glass  large  enough  to  cover  it. 

The  glass  must  be  covered  with  w^ax  as  follows.  Warm  the  glass  by 
passing  it  back  and  forth  over  the  flame  of  the  spirit-lamp.  Rub  the 
glass  with  a  bit  of  bees^^^ax.  If  the  glass  is  warm  enough,  some  of  the 
irajr  will  adhere. 
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Now  warm  the  glass  again  until  the  wax  melts  and  flows  uniformly 
over  as  much  of  the  glass  as  is  to  be  exposed. 

Make,  on  white  paper,  the  drawing  you  wish  to  transfer  to  the  glass. 
Place  the  glass  (waxed  side  uppermost)  over  your  drawing.  Trace  the 
picture  carefully  with  a  hard-pointed  pencil,  taking  special  pains  to  cut 
through  the  wax  to  the  glass. 

Put  in  the  cup  nearly  a  tablespoonful  of  powdered  fluor-spar  or  oxyo- 
lite.  Rub  some  wax  or  oil  on  the  sides  of  the  cup.  Add  sulphuric  acid 
enough  to  make  a  thin  paste  of  the  fluor-spar ;  cover  at  once  with  the 
glass  so  as  to  expose  the  drawing  to  the  gas  liberated,  and  apply,  if  possi- 
ble, a  gentle  heat,  but  not  enough  to  melt  the  wax. 

After  a  few  minutes  it  may  be  set  away  by  itself  for  an  hour.  Be  very 
careful  in  the  mean  time  not  to  inhale  any  of  the  fumes. 

Remove  the  glass — clean  it  with  turpentine,  and  the  drawing  will  be 
found  indelibly  fixed  in  the  glass. 

Instead  of  the  teacup  as  mentioned  above,  a  far  better  holder  may  be 
made  by  a  plumber  from  sheet-lead.  Two  and  a  half  inches  square  and 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  deep,  are  good  proportions. 
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IF  scientific  training  is  to  yield  its  most  eminent  results,  it  must  be 
made  practical.  That  is  to  say,  in  explaining  to  a  child  the  general 
phenomena  of  nature,  you  must,  as  far  as  possible,  give  reality  to  your 
teachings  by  object-lessons ;  in  teaching  him  botany,  he  must  handle 
the  plants  and  dissect  the  flowers  for  himself ;  in  teaching  him  physics 
and  chemistry,  you  must  not  be  solicitous  to  fill  him  with  information, 
but  you  must  be  careful  that  what  he  learns  he  knows  of  his  own  knowl- 
edge. Don't  be  satisfied  with  telling  him  that  a  magnet  attracts  iron. 
Let  him  see  that  it  does ;  let  him  feel  the  pull  of  the  one  upon  the  other 
for  himself  And  especially  tell  him  that  it  is  his  duty  to  doubt  until  he 
is  compelled,  by  the  absolute  authority  of  nature,  to  believe  that  which 
is  written  in  books.  Pursue  this  discipline  carefully  and  conscientiously, 
and  you  may  make  sure  that  however  scanty  may  be  the  measure  of  in- 
formation which  you  have  poured  into  the  boy's  mind,  you  have  created 
an  intellectual  habit  of  priceless  value  in  practical  life. 

One  is  constantly  asked,  When  should  this  scientific  education  be  com- 
menced ?  I  should  say  with  the  dawn  of  intelligence.  A  child  seeks  for 
information  about  matters  of  physical  science  as  soon  as  it  begins  to  talk. 
The  first  teaching  it  wants  is  an  object-lesson  of  one  sort  or  another ;  and 
as  soon  as  it  is  fit  for  systematic  instruction  of  any  kind,  it  is  flt  for  a 
modicum  of  science. — Huxley, 
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VACATION. 


WHEN  the  sons  of  God  assembled  on  a  certain  ancient  occasion, 
Satan  came  also.  It's  his  way.  He  seems  to  have  a  knack  of 
turning  up  on  all  occasions.  Without  saying  so  much  as  "by  youi 
leave/'  or  waiting  for  an  invitation,  the  disagreeables  of  life  (the  modem 
term  for  Satan  and  his  imps)  put  in  an  appearance  always — even  in 
vacation-time. 

We  are  not  led  to  this  moralizing  strain  by  any  thoughts  of  gnats,  mus- 
quitos,  scorching  days  and  sweltering  nights,  and  other  natural  afflictions 
that  accompany  this  happy  season ;  but  by  something  worse,  more  use- 
less and  unaccountable — a  call  for  a  Vacation  Editorial. 

What  the  logical  connection  between  hot  weather,  insect  pests,  and 
vacation  may  be,  we  confess  our  inability  to  discover.  We  are  equally 
in  the  dark  in  regard  to  the  logical  necessity  of  saying,  just  at  this  time, 
*  *  something  about  vacation. "  But  facts  are  &cts ;  and  musquitos  are  not 
more  inseparably  connected  with  this  otherwise  unobjectionable  period, 
than  this  sort  of  literature  seems  to  be.  Why^  we  don't  know.  All  we 
know  is  that  a  vacation  editorial  (bother  the  word  1 )  is  demanded  :  that 
is,  by  the  worthy  publishers  of  the  Monthly.  It's  the  proper  thing  for 
the  season,  no  doubt,  or  the  custom  would  never  have  originated ;  but  we 
could  wish  that  the  reason  of  it  were  more  apparent 

Is  it  possible — and  the  harrowing  suspicion  that  it  may  be  comes  over 
us  for  the  moment — that  anxious  ma'ams  and  masters  are  really  waiting 
to  be  told  what  to  do  with  the  precious  hours  between  the  last  day  of  this 
school-term  and  the  first  day  of  next  term }  Seriously  we  hope  not ;.  yet 
for  fear  that  it  may  be  so  :  that  a  neglect  of  duty  on  our  part  may  de- 
prive some  suffering  brother  or  sister  of  the  blessings  of  a  well-spent 
vacation,  we  will  rise  to  the  occasion ;  and  remembering  the  years  when 
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we  used  to  be  favored  with  such  periods  of  release  from  labor,  we  will 
essay  to  tell  how  the  days  may  be  spent  with  pleasure  and  prodL 

In  the  first  place,  anxious  friends,  you  should  each  bear  in  mind  that 
you  have  a  mind — and  a  profession ;  and  that  these  are  all  and  all  to 
you.  To  be  sure  the  confinement  and  incessant  labor  of  the  past  year,  and 
the  nervous  exhaustion  proceeding  therefrom,  would  seem  to  indicate  the 
existence  of  a  body  to  be  cared  for,  now  that  you  have  an  opportunity  to 
do  it ;  but  don't  give  way  to  the  delusion.  Spurn  the  insidious  tempta- 
tions of  sense  as  you  do  those  of  would-be  friendly  advisers  who  tell  you 
that  you  want  rest  and  recreation.  You  don't  want  rest,  bui  change  o/occu^ 
pation!  Let  your  new  occupations  be  such  as  befit  a  scholar.  Don't 
be  enticed  into  pic-nics,  or  fishing  excursions,  or  mountain  scrambles. 
Rather  take  your  algebras  and  grammars,  your  big  dictionaries  and  his- 
toric tomes,  and  employ  the  hours  of  release  from  toil  in  storing  your 
minds  with  precious  knowledge.  You  will  grow  pale  and  headachy  in 
consequence  ;  but  that  is  scholarly.  Stick  to  your  books.  Be  dignified. 
Never  drop  your  professional  air  and  bearing.  We  have  known  teachers 
to  forget  themselves  even  so  far  as  to  be  seen  actually  lying  on  the  grass 
in  the  shade,  or  frollicking  with  children  in  the  woods  and  meadows. 
Don't  you  do  it  It  isn't  professional.  Don't  go  into  the  fields,  either, 
and  make  believe  work  with  the  men.  It  will  destroy  the  intellectual 
pallor  of  your  countenance  and  roughen  your  hands  and  your  manners. 
It  may  toughen  your  stomach,  too;  stnd  your  brain,  perhaps;  so  that 
you  will  appear  as  unscholarly  as  other  men. 

Stick  to  your  books.  If  you  needs  must  have  recreation,  let  it  be  in- 
tellectual. Don't  mingle  too  much  with  common  people.  Let  your 
associations  rather  be  with  men  of  culture  like  yourself.  Attend  all  the 
teachers'  meetings  you  can,  and  get  acquainted  with  the  Book  Agents. 
Listen  attentively  to  their  words,  and  to  the  speeches  of  the  eminent 
educators  and  distinguished  authors  who  will  be  on  hand  to  instruct  you. 
They  will  tell  you  things  that  you  would  never  hear  elsewhere. 

But  don't  allow  these  intellectual  and  professional  divertisements,  prof- 
itable as  they  may  be,  to  occupy  too  much  of  your  time.  Remember 
that  the  cultivation  of  mind  is  your  chosen  occupation,  and  the  only  way 
to  prepare  yourself  for  the  work  is  to  cultivate  your  own  mind.  For 
this  there's  nothing  like  reading.  Read  therefore,  constantly,  the  heaviest 
books  yon  can  lay  your  hands  on.    And  let  your  conversation  savor 
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thereof.  Talk  ancient  history  and  philosophy  to  such  persons  as  may  be 
disposed  to  converse  with  you.  Tell  the  farm-hands  the  Latin  words  for 
hot  and  rake^  and  the  Greek  for  pitchfork.  If  you  don't  know  these  lan- 
guages, recite  something  from  your  grammar.  It  will  air  your  learning 
and  inspire  all  who  meet  you  with  a  wholesome  respect  for  education. 

Above  all,  study.  It  is  the  only  way  to  spend  a  vacation  profitably. 
Study  constantly,  and  you  will  be  surprised  at  the  spirit,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  vigor,  with  which  you  will  enter  upon  the  next  term's  work, — and 
the  ease  with  which  you  will  shuffle  off  the  mortal  coil  before  the  term 
is  done. 


WM,  H,   SEWARD  AS  A   SCHOOLMASTEIL 

A  GEORGIA  paper  reproduces  an  ancient  advertisement  of  Union 
Academy,  Putnam  County,  Georgia, — over  which  Wm.  H.  Seward 
presided  as  rector  some  fifty  years  ago, — "as  a  reminiscence  likely  to 
interest  many  of  our  older  inhabitants,  some  of  whom  were  students  in 
the  Academy  under  his  administration." 

The  advertisement,  which  first  appeared  in  the  Georgia  Journal,  of 
Milledgeville,  in  18 19,  sets  forth  the  advantages  of  a  private  Academy 
lately  established  **not  far  from  Gamer's  ferry,"  and  ** adapted  to  the 
accommodation  of  80  to  100  scholars,  in  two  schools."  The  interesting 
point  of  the  announcement,  however,  is  the  statement  that  "The  rector, 
Mr.  Wm.  H.  Seward,  is  late  from  Union  College,  New  York,  from 
which  institution  he  comes  highly  recommended  as  a  young  gentleman 
of  good  moral  character  and  distinguished  industry  and  literary  acquire- 
ments. "  The  enumeration  of  Mr.  Seward's  duties  seems  to  have  suffered 
at  the  printer's  hands.  We  give  what  we  find.  *'  He  will  teach,"  so  the 
advertisement  runs,  "the  Latin  and  Greek  language,  theoretically,  {sk) 
practical  Mathematics,  Logic,  Rhetoric,  Natural  and  Moral  Philosophy, 
Chemistry,  Geography,  English  Grammar,  and  such  other  branches  as 
are  usually  taught  in  Northern  Colleges." 

In  view  of  Mr.  Seward's  subsequent  career,  it  would  be  interesting  to 
know  how  far  his  political  course  has  been  influenced  by  his  experience 
St  Union  Academy,  "in  the  neighborhood  of  Major  Wm'.  Alexander, 
Mr.  Wm.  Walker,'andCo\.NWm.¥..  ^wdwiv^/\Ti^\x\xw'W£L^w«i^ 
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EDUCATIONAL  INTELLIGENCE, 

AT  a  meeting  of  the  American  Women's  Educational  Association  in 
this  citj,  a  short  time  ago,  the  following  resolutions  were  adopted. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  sentiments  they  embody  may  speedily  be 
put  to  the  test  of  practical  execution.     There  is  more  wisdom  in  them 
than  is  commonly  found  in  the  resolutions  of  Educational  Associations. 

1.  That  one  cause  of  the  depressed  condition  of  woman  is  the  fact  that 
the  distinctive  profession  of  her  sex,  as  the  nurse  of  infancy  and  of  the 
sick,  as  the  educator  of  childhood,  and  as  the  chief  minister  of  the  family 
state,  has  not  been  duly  honored,  nor  such  provision  been  made  for  its 
scientific  and  practical  training  as  is  accorded  to  the  other  sex  for  their 
professions ;  and  that  it  is  owing  to  this  neglect  that  wotnen  are  driven  to 
seek  honor  and  independence  in  the  institutions  and  the  professions  of 
men. 

2.  That  the  science  of  domestic  economy  in  its  various  branches  in- 
volves more  important  interests  than  any  other  human  science,  and  that 
the  evils  suffered  by  women  would  be  extensively  remedied  by  establish- 
ing institutions  for  training  woman  for  her  profession,  which  shall  be  as 
generously  endowed  as  are  the  institutions  of  men,  many  of  which  have 
been  largely  endowed  by  women. 

3.  That  the  science  of  domestic  economy  should  be  made  a  study  in 
all  institutions  for  girls ;  and  that  certain  practical  employments  of  the 
family  state  should  be  made  a  part  of  common-school  education,  espe- 
cially the  art  of  sewing,  which  is  so  needful  for  the  poor ;  and  that  we 
will  use  our  influence  to  secure  these  important  measures. 

4.  That  every  young  woman  should  be  trained  to  some  business  by 
which  she  can  earn  an  independent  livelihood  in  case  of  poverty. 

5.  That,  in  addition  to  the  various  indoor  employments  suitable  for 
women,  there  are  other  outdoor  employments  especially  favorable  to 
health  and  equally  suitable,  such  as  raising  fruits  and  flowers,  the  cul- 
ture of  silk  and  cotton,  the  raising  of  bees,  and  the  superintendence  of 
dairy  farms  and  manufactures.  All  of  these  offer  avenues  to  wealth  and 
independence  for  women  as  properly  as  men,  and  schools  for  imparting 
to  women  the  science  and  practice  of  these  employments  should  be  pro- 
vided, and  as  liberally  endowed  as  are  the  agricultural  schools  for  men. 

CONNECTICUT.— If  the  old  adage,  "Where  there's  much  smoke 
there  must  be  some  fire,  '*  holds  good,  we  may  believe  that  the  needed 
educational  awakening  has  at  last  come  over  this  long  torpid  state.  The 
Report  of  the  past  year's  school  work  is  really  creditable — for  Connecti- 
cut :  we  trust  that  it  is  equally  credible.  Indeed,  after  striking  an  aver- 
age between  the  figures  of  speech  and  figures  of  fact,  which  the  Report 
affords — ^an  operation  needed  by  most  school  documents — and  compa- 
ring the  result  with  the  unenthusiastic  reports  of  impartial  witnesses,  we 
find  good  grounds  for  hope  that  before  many  years  the  common-schools 
of  Connecticut  will  cease  to  be  a  by-word,  a  satire  on  New  England 
intelligence.  True,  the  recent  improvement  shown  by  the  statistics  is 
slight — save  in  the  matter  of  cost — ^yet  the  promises  of  great  thitv^?.  ^.<5k  V^ 
are  numerous,  and  apparently  well  founded.    TVi^  Tke^  li^^-^#^'5»<^>a^ft 
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has  relieved  the  schools  of  a  serious  encumbrance,  and  by  throwing  the 
cost  of  public  education  upon  the  people  at  large,  it  has  awakened  a 
much  more  general  interest  in  school  affairs,  an  interest  that  cannot  &il 
to  be  effective  for  good. 

The  number  of  children  between  four  and  sixteen  years  of  age,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  current  year,  was  124,082.  The  number  of  pupils 
registered  as  in  school  during  some  part  of  the  year  1868,  was  99,390,  of 
whom  2,644  were  over  school-age.  The  number  enrolled  in  winter 
schools  was  82,140;  in  summer  schools,  75,177.  The  average  attend- 
ance on  the  former  was,  59,489  ;  on  the  latter,  53,645.  The  enrolment 
was  thus  a  little  over  80  per  pent  of  the  school  population.  The  average 
attendance  was  about  72  per  cent,  of  the  enrolment,  and  48  per  cent  of 
the  school  population.  Inasmuch  as  "average  attendance"  means  in 
some  places.  New  Haven,  for  example,  the  average  number  present  in 
school,  plus  the  number  excused  or  absent  by  permission^  the  actual  daily 
attendance  upon  the  schools  of  Connecticut  is  scarcely  yet  a  matter  to 
brag  of.  The  schools  were  open,  on  an  average,  eight  months  and  three 
days.  The  number  of  teachers  employed  during  the  winter  seasons  was 
2,225 — males  645,  females  1,580.  During  the  summer  the  number  was 
2,207,  of  whom  150  were  men.  These  figures  show  that  here,  as  in 
most  other  states,  there  is  far  too  much  shi&ng  about  of  teachers.  The 
average  pay  of  female  teachers  was  $26.93  a  month,  including  board. 
The  male  teachers  were  paid  more  than  twice  as  much,  namely,  $56. 64. 
Twenty-nine  new  school-houses  were  built  during  the  year,  making  the 
number  in  the  State  1,640,  with  2,140  departments.  Only  877  school- 
houses  are  reported  as  in  good  condition ;  458  are  reported y^ir,  and  304 
in  poor  condition.  A  commendable  regard,  however,  for  convenience, 
comfort,  and  even  architectural  elegance  in  school-buildings,  appears  to 
be  growing  in  many  parts  of  the  State.  '*  More  first-class  school-houses 
were  erected  last  year  than  ever  before  in  a  single  year."  Yet  **  there  still 
remain  very  many  'school  huts,'  badly  located,  in  damp  unhealthy  flats, 
near  railroads,  factories,  or  drinking-saloons,  or  directly  on  the  highway, 
without  any  playgrounds  or  suitable  outbuildings,  with  but  one  entrance 
for  boys  and  girls,  narrow  and  low-ceiled,  ill-ventilated,  without  blinds  or 
curtains,  while  windows  front  the  scholars  in  their  seats" — an  array  of 
charges  that  fairly  staggers  one  to  read.  **  In  a  few  cases,"  the  Secretaiy 
goes  on  to  say,  and  we  have  had  ocular  proof  of  the  truth  of  his  asser- 
tion, "the  desks  consist  of  long  boards  around  three  sides  of  the  room, 
while  three  planks  fronting  them  supply  all  the  seats  for  the  larger  schol- 
ars, and  a  similar  and  shorter  row  of  planks  nearer  the  box-stove  in  the 
centre,  serves  for  the  younger  children."  The  condition  of  these  so- 
called  desks  and  seats,  in  respect  to  ink-daubs  and  carving,  it  would 
scarcely  be  prudent  to  describe. 

The  capital  of  the  school-fund  is  $2,046, 109,  affording  a  revenue  of 
$124,082.  The  Town  Deposit-fund  is  $763,661,  affording  a  revenue  of 
$43,985.  The  total  income  of  the  public  schools  was  $1,043,086,  an 
increase  for  the  year  of  $59,280.  The  total  amount  expended  for  public 
schools  was  $1, 102, 170,  an  increase  of  $139,442.  Of  the  expenditures, 
$609,658  went  for  teachers'  wages,  an  increase  of  $52,464;  $276,901 
for  new  buildings,  and  $51,781  for  repairs.  Evening  schools  have  been 
conducted  in  New  London,  Hartford,  and  New  Haven  with  very  hapiiy 
results.     The  number  of  private  schools  in  the  State  is  345,  reponing 
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10,364  pupils.  The  Secretary  enters  into  an  elaborate  argument  in  favor 
of  the  re-establishment  of  the  Normal  School,  and  also  for  a  more  efficient , 
system  of  school  supervision.  The  latter  argument  would  have  been 
much  more  satisfactory  had  a  more  fortunate  selection  of  facts  been  made 
on  which  to  base  it  He  endeavors  to  show  the  advantages  of  city  super- 
vision by  parading  the  results  obtained  in  New  Haven  (the  only  city  in 
the  State  having  a  School  Superintendent),  but  adroitly  ignores  the  fact 
that  there  are  o&er  cities  in  the  State  which  obtain  better  results — a  larger 
enrolment  in  proportion  to  school  population,  and  a  higher  percentage 
of  average  attendance,  at  from  one-half  to  two-thirds  the  cost  per  scholar — 
without  a  superintendent.  New  Haven  will  appreciate  the  puff,  but 
what  will  Hartford  and  New  London  say  ? 

OHIO. — From  the  abstract  of  statistics  in  the  fifteenth  annual  report  of 
the  Commissioner  of  Common  schools,  we  select  the  following  : — Num- 
ber of  unmarried  youth  between  the  ages  of  five  and  twenty-one  years, 
1,019,192  ;  an  increase  for  the  year  of  23,942.     Number  of  pupils  en- 
rolled in  the  public  schofiols,  ^Z^^ll^  \  ^^  increase  of  27,005.     Average 
number  in  daily  attendance,  4 10, 72 1  ;  an  increase  of  13, 235.    Percentum 
of  enrolment  on  number  enumerated,  72  ;  an  increase  of  2  per  cent.    Per- 
centum of  average  daily  attendance  on  number  enumerated  40, — no  in- 
crease.    The  number  of  schools  was  11,783,  an  increase  of  eleven.    The 
number  of  teachers  necessary  to  supply  these  schools  was  14,070,  an 
increase  of  482.     The  number  of  teachers  employed  for  some  portion  of 
the  year  was  21,592 — males  8,854^  females  12,738  ;  an  increase  of  24  in 
the  former,  and  a  decrease  of  482  in  the  latter.     The  average  wages  of 
male  teachers  was,  in  common  schools,  $39.86  a  month  ;  in  high  schools, 
$92.4 1» — an  increase  of  $1.34  in  the  former,  and  $5.31  in  the  latter. 
The  average  monthly  wages  of  female  teachers  was  $24.  f^  in  common 
schools,  an  increase  of  95  cents ;  and  $49.97  in  high  schools,  an  increase 
of  $6.     In  2,338  districts,  the  teachers  "boarded  around."    The  schools 
were  sustained  on  an  average  139  days ;  but  the  average  school  attend- 
ance was  equivalent  to  only  fifly-seven  days  to  each  person  of  legal  school- 
age.     The  number  of  school-nouses  in  the  State  at  the  beginning  of  the 
current  year  was  11,406, — framed  8,499,  brick  2,158,  stone  103,  log  646. 
Of  the  10,678  school-houses  in  sub-districts,  7,095  were  reported  as  with- 
tmi  suitable  outbuildings  ;  8, 104  were  without  grounds  properly  fenced.    The 
number  of  school-houses  erected  or  completed  during  the  year  was  635. 
Of  these,  427  framed  and  147  brick  buildings  were  erected  in  sub-districts 
at  an  average  cost  of  $931 ;  and  9  framed  and  52  brick  buildings  were 
erected  in  separate  districts,  at  an  average  cost  of  $10,556.     **  One  no- 
ticeable and  most  commendable  feature  in  providing  new  school-buildings 
in  the  separate  districts,  is  the  increased  attention  given  to  the  selection 
of  suitable  sites/' — ^a  feature  that,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  soon  characterize 
the  nual  districts  also.    The  sources  of  school  revenues  are  :  the  principal 
of  the  irreducible  School  Fund,  about  $3,370,000,  State  tax,  local  tax, 
and  moneys  raised  by  fines,  licenses,  etc     The  "grand  total  of  receipts 
(torn  all  these  sources  for  1868,  was  $7,395,231.     The  school  expendi- 
tures were :.  to  teachers,  $3,387,901;  for  sites,  buildings,  and  repairs, 
$1,644, 176 ;  for  fuel  and  other  contingent  expenses,  $672,979,  making  a 
total  of  over  $5,700^000.    An  interesting  table  shows  the  branches  of 
^udy  taoigbti  and  the  number  of  pupils  in  each.     The  highest  iium\^^\ 
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stands  opposite  spelling,  576,304;  the  next  is  reading,  545>734«  Then 
follow  in  order,  writing,  377,534;  written  arithmetic,  268,594;  mental 
arithmetic,  254,808;  geography,.  170,987;  *'oral  lessons,"  100,229; 
English  grammar,  99,042  ;  Uie  alphabet,  96,469 ;  U.  S.  History  was 
studied  by  11,086,  and  algebra  by  12,995;  German  by  14,157;  Latin 
by  2,451,  and  Greek  by  602.  Drawing  was  practised  by  42,359 ;  com- 
position by  60,548,  and  declamation  by  23,708 ;  rhetoric  was  studied  by 
1,039,  ^^^  geometry  by  1,526.  Only  2,299  w^**^  taught  physiology,  and 
679  chemistry.  Instruction  in  vocal  music  was  given  to  50, 807 ;  in  map- 
drawing  to  26,847  ;  in  book-keeping  to  836.  It  would  be  interesting  to 
know  the  time  devoted  to  each  of  these  studies.  After  discussing  at  con- 
siderable length  and  with  much  candor  and  good  sense  the  edacational 
condition  and  needs  of  the  State,  the  Commissioner  suggests  the  follow- 
ing measures,  as  likely  to  prove  of  advantage  to  the  schools  :  (i.)  '^ 
thorough  and  efficient  system  of  country  superintendency.  (2. )  A  broad 
and  comprehensive  system  of  professional  instruction  and  training  for 
teachers.  (3. )  The  abolition  of  the  sub-district  system  of  territorial  divi- 
sion, and  the  adoption  of  the  township  system.  (4. )  The  distribution 
of  the  State's  gratuity  on  the  basis  of  the  actual  aggregate  school  attend- 
ance, instead  of,  as  now,  on  the  basis  of  enumeration  of  youth  of  school- 
age.  (5.)  The  creation  of  a  State  Board  of  Education,  or  Council  of 
Administration.  (6. )  The  employment  of  one  or  more  deputy  sdiool 
commissioners,  and  an  increase  of  clerical  force  in  the  school  department 

NEW  BRUNSWICK.— In  the  last  report  published  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education,  the  number  of  children  in  this  province  between  6 
and  16  years  of  age,  is  estimated  at  upwards  of  76,000.  It  is  further  esti- 
mated that  there  were  10,000  others  between  the  ages  of  16  and  18; 
making  altogether  86,000  persons  of  suitable  age  to  attend  school.  The 
number  of  pupils  registered  in  the  public  schools  the  winter  term  of  the 
year  reported,  1867,  was  28,231.  During  the  summer  the  number  en- 
rolled was  30,871.  The  number  of  different  pupils  enrolled  during  the 
year  is  estimated  at  about  38,000.  The  number  attending  denomina- 
tional and  other  schools  not  included  in  the  foregoing  estimates  were 
sufficient  to  increase  the  number  of  public  pupils  to  upwards  of  40, 000^— 
the  largest  number  ever  reported  for  Brunswick.  The  average  time  that 
these  pupils  were  in  school  is  not  stated.  The  laigest  number  of  schools  in 
operation  at  any  time  during  the  year  was  in  the  summer,  when  there  were 
847,  employing  866  teachers — ^407  men,  and  459  women.  During  the 
winter  term  there  were  employed  815  teachers, — 430  men,  and  385  women. 
For  the  payment  of  these  teachers  the  province  provided  $78,752.  The 
local  subscriptions,  tuition  fees,  assessments,  and  "bosird/'  increased 
this  sum  by  $107,442,  making  a  total  of  $186,194. 

SCOTLAND. — The  excellence  of  Scottish  elementary  education  has 
long  been  admitted  and  admired ;  s^d  this  excellence,  the  friends  of 
denominational  schools  assure  us,  has  resulted,  if  not  wholly,  at  leut  to 
a  very  great  degree,  from  the  religious  teaching  which  has  attended  it 
Indeed,  advocates  of  a  "religious  atmosphere"  in  the  school-ioom  have 
based  some  of  their  strongest  arguments  on  the  example  of  >^g^v^M«H ; 
and  apparently  with  good  reason.  Nowhere  has  religious  insftniction 
co-existed  with  secular  instruction  for  a  longer  period,  or  move  barmo- 
nio\xs\y.     But  it  happens,  curiously  enough,  just  at  tlds  jonctufty.  when 
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a  strong  and  persistent  effort  is  being  made  to  induce  our  people  to 
adopt  &e  Scotch  system,  or  something  similar,  the  Scotch  are  trying 
just  as  hard  to  get  rid  of  it  While  our  State  Legislators  mislead  by  spe- 
cial pleading,  or  worse,  are  going  back  from  the  American  theor)'  of 
exclusively  secular  public  education,  the  most  enlightened  statesmen  and 
friends  of  education  in  Scotland  are  doing  their  utmost  to  secure  its  adop- 
tion as  the  basis  of  their  national  system.  Under  the  leadership  of  the 
Duke  of  Aigyle,  a  well-planned  attempt — the  fourth  within  the  last  fifteen 
years — ^has  lately  been  made  to  obtain  for  Scotland  a  purely  unsectarian 
system  of  public  education,  and  with  an  encouraging  measure  of  success. 
The  objects  aimed  at  were — (i.)  To  extend  the  rating  system  and  make 
it  uniform  by  providing  that  all  schools  should  be  national,  and  that  none 
but  national  schools  should  enjoy  the  Privy  Council  grants ;  (2. )  To  es- 
tablish a  central  authority  over  education  in  Scotland,  through  which 
schools  should  be  provided  wherever  they  were  required ;  (3.)  To  estab- 
lish universal  undenominational  inspection.  The  Bill  providing  for  these 
reforms  naturally  met  with  strenuous  opposition  from  the  clerg)'  of  the 
Established  Church,  though  the  people  of  Scotland  were  almost  unani- 
mously in  favor  of  it.  A  hard  battle  was  fought  over  it  in  the  Committee 
of  Lords,  much  to  the  detriment  of  the  symmetry  and  thoroughness  of  the 
measure.  The  second  provision  was  left  intact ;  but  the  first  and  third 
were  considerably  modified.  Two  amendments  were  carried,  which  pro- 
vide that  denominational  schools  may  still  be  established,  and  that  Privy 
Council  grants  may  still  be  given  to  both  Denominational  and  National 
schools.  Thus,  in  the  opinion  of  the  London  Saturday  Revuw,  National 
Education  is  only  half  established,  and  denominational  inspection,  a  fruit- 
ful source  of  dishonesty  and  inefficiency  in  the  conduct  of  schools,  may  be 
continued  in  the  national  schools.  The  Privy  Council  will  have  to  sup- 
port a  stafif  of  denominational  and  a  staff  of  national  inspectors,  and  an 
opening  is  still  left  for  sectarian  rivalry  and  discord.  In  short,  the  Pres- 
bjrterian  people  of  Scodand  have  deliberately,  and  after  the  experience  of 
twenty-five  years  of  anarchy  and  confusion  in  matters  educational,  made 
np  their  minds  that  denominational  education  is  unsuited  to  their  coun- 
tiy,  and  have  demanded  a  national  system ;  and  the  English  and  Irish 
Peers,  backed  by  the  Bench  of  Bishops,  have  refused  to  listen  to  their 
demands,  not  because  they  think  that  national  education  is  unsuitable 
for  Scotland,  but  because  they  fear  that  if  undenominational  education 
were  established  in  Scotland  it  would  soon  be  demanded  in  England. 

Nevertheless,  the  gains  which  will  accrue  to  the  people  of  Scotland 
from  the  Bill,  even  in  its  mutilated  state,  will  be  by  no  means  inconsid- 
erable. '  They  will  get  a  Board  of  Education  whose  duty  will  be  to  see 
that  schools  are  established  wherever  they  may  be  required.  A  principle 
of  universal  rating  will  free  parents  from  dependence  on  the  caprice  of 
voluntary  bene&ctors,  or  on  the  jealousy  and  spasmodic  rivaliy  of  con- 

'  trading  sects.  Most  of  the  schools  are  released  from  clerical  supervision, 
and  are  henceforth  to  be  managed  by  committees  elected  by  the  people. 
The  schoolmasters  are  for  the  future  to  be  selected  from  a  body  of  certi- 
fied teachers,  approved  by  competent  examiners.  Eveiy  school  in  Scot- 
land is  to  be  under  official  inspection,  and  the  buildings  are  to  be  under 

-  tiie  supervision  of  the  Board.  The  money  furnished  by  the  Government 
for  primary  education  will  be  raised  from  $500,000  to  something  more 

-liian  $1,500,000  a  year.    As  soon  as  the  BiU  becomes  a  law,  a,ll\h&  oW 
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parochial  schools  will  become  national,  and  open  to  national  inspection. 
Many  of  them  will  shortly  be  thrown  on  the  rates,  and  so  taken  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  Established  Ministers.  The  Free  Church  will  be  only  too 
glad  to  surrender  its  schools  to  the  national  system  ;  so  will  the  United 
Presbyterians.  Undenominational  schools  will  be  abandoned ;  and  if 
the  national  schools  are  what  they  ought  to  be,  and  most  likely  will  be, 
the  private-adventure  schools  will  be  virtually  knocked  on  the  head.  The 
Review^  indeed,  finds  it  not  difficult  to  predict  that  the  national  schools, 
managed  and  supported  by  the  Slate,  will  speedily  draw  to  themselves 
all  the  children  within  reach.  The  Episcopalian  and  Roman  Catholic 
schools  will  probably  remain  outside  the  national  system  ;  and  so  long  as 
they  keep  to  their  own  people,  this  may  not  be  a  serious  maUer.  But  if 
it  be  the  case,  as  stated  in  the  debate,  that  out  of  6,000  children  attending 
Episcopalian  schools,  only  3,000  belonged  to  that  communion,  and  as 
the  Duke  of  Argyle  stated  in  one  of  his  earlier  speeches,  that  the  children 
attending  these  schools  are  required  to  go  through  instruction  in  the 
Church  Catechism,  it]  is  obvious  that  a  stringent  conscience-clause  is 
necessary  to  secure  freedom  of  Education  in  these  schools  so  long  as  they 
receive  Government  aid.     And  that  clause  is  lefl  intact  in  the  Bill. 

VICTORIA. — In  "Greater  Britain"  the  somewhat  philosophical  au- 
thor contrasts  this  colony  with  the  mother  country  in  regard  to  education, 
"One  of  the  best  features  of  the  colonial  democracy,"  he  says,  "is  its 
earnestness  in  the  cause  of  education.  In  England  it  is  one  of  our  wotst 
national  peculiarities  that,  whatever  our  station,  we  either  are  content 
with  giving  children  an  '  education'  which  is  absolutely  wanting  in  any 
real  training  for  the  mind  or  aid  to  the  brain  in  its  development,  or  else 
we  give  them  a  schooling  which  is  a  mere  preparation  for  the  Bar  or  the 
Church  ;  for  it  has  alwa}'s  been  considered  with  us  that  it  is  a  &r  greater 
matter  to  be  a  solicitor  or  a  curate,  than  to  be  wise  or  happy.  Tliis  is, 
of  course,  a  consequence  partly  of  our  aristocratic  form  of  society,  which 
leads  every  member  of  a  class  to  be  continually  trying  to  get  into  the  class 
immediately  above  it  in  wealth  or  standing.  In  the  colonies  as  in  the 
United  States,  the  democratic  form  which  socie^  has  taken  has  carried 
with  it  the  continental  habit  of  thought  upon  educational  matters  ;  so  Uiat 
it  would  seem  as  though  the  form  of  society  influenced  this  question 
much  more  than  the  enei^gy  of  race,  which  is  rather  heightened  than  de- 
pressed in  these  new  countries.  The  English  Englishman  says,  *If  I 
send  Dick  to  a  good  school,  and  scrape  up  money  enough  to  put  him 
into  a  profession,  even  if  he  don't  make  much,  at  least  he'll  be  a  gentle- 
man.' The  Australian  or  democratic  Englishman  says,  'Tom  must  have 
a  good  schooling,  and  must  make  the  most  of  it ;  but  I'll  not  have  him 
knocking  about  in  broadcloth  and  earning  nothing :  so  no  profession 
for  him ;  but  let  him  make  money  like  me,  and  mayhap  get  a  few  acres 
more  land.' 

"Making  allowance  for  the  thinness  of  population  in  the  bush,  edu- 
cation in  Victoria  is  extremely  general  among  the  children,  and  is  directed 
by  local  committees  with  success,  although  the  members  of  the  boards 
are  often  themselves  destitute  of  all  knowledge  except  that  which  tells 
them  that  education  will  do  their  children  good.  Mr.  Geary,  an  inspec- 
tor of  schools,  told  the  commissioners  that  he  had  examined  one  school 
where  not  a  single  member  of  the  local  committee  could  write ;  but  these 
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immigrant  fathers  do  their  duty  honestly  toward  the  children  for  all  their 
ignorance,  and  there  is  every  chance  that  the  schools  will  grow  and  grow 
until  their  influence  on  behalf  of  freedom  becomes  as  marked  in  Victoria 
as  it  ever  has  been  in  Massachusetts.  Education  has  a  great  advantage 
in  countries  where  political  rights  are  widely  extended ;  in  the  colonies, 
as  in  America,  there  is  a  spirit  of  political  life  astir  throughout  the  coun- 
try, and  newspapers  and  public  meetings  continue  an  education  through 
life,  which  in  England  ceases  at  twelve,  and  gives  place  to  driving  sheep 
to  paddocks,  and  shouting  at  rooks  in  a  wheat-fieM." 
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FEW  if  any  works  designed  to  show  one-half  the  world  how  another 
half  lives,  are  more  entertaining  and  instructive  than  Wallace's 
'*  Malay  Archipelago,"*  the  popular  fruit  of  some  eight  years  of  wan- 
dering "at  the  gateways  of  the  day.*'  The  author's  chief  purpose  was 
the  collection  of  specimens  of  natural  history.  That  he  did  not  fail  of  it 
is  evident  from  the  fact  that  in  the  course  of  his  sixty  or  seventy  journeys 
within  the  Archipelago,  of  an  aggregate  length  of  some  fourteen  thousand 
miles,  he  collected  and  sent  home  in  good  order  310  specimens  of  Mam- 
malia, 100  of  Reptiles,  8,050  of  Birds,  7,500  of  Shells,  13,100  of  Lepi- 
doptera,  83,200  of  Coleoptera,  and  13,400  of  other  insects,  very  many  of 
which  were  entirely  new  to  science.  The  story  of  his  travels  is  pleasantly 
told,  and  full  of  instruction  and  entertainment  His  observations  of  man 
and  nature  show  all  the  keenness  of  a  practiced  naturalist  His  descrip- 
tions of  the  different  races  which  inhabit  the  Archipelago,  their  mental 
and  moral  condition,  habits,  and  customs,  etc.,  are  particularly  interest- 
ing, especially  as  they  quite  reverse  our  previous  notions  of  races  known 
to  us  heretofore  chiefly  as  pirates  and  head-hunters.  The  last  chapter, 
which  is  devoted  entirely  to  this  subject,  closes  with  a  brief  comparison 
of  civilized  with  savage  life,  suggesting  some  points  on  which  the  author 
thinks  that  the  civilized  can  learn  something  from  the  savage  man. 

"We  most  of  us  believe,"  he  says,  page  596,  "that  we,  the  higher 
races,  have  progressed,  and  are  progressing.  If  so,  there  must  be  some 
state  of  perfection,  some  ultimate  goal,  which  we  may  never  reach,  but  to 
which  all  true  progress  must  bring  us  nearer.  What  is  this  ideally  per- 
fect social  state  toward  which  mankind  ever  has  been,  and  still  is  tend- 
ing? Our  best  thinkers  maintain  that  it  is  a  state  of  individual  freedom 
and  self-government,  rendered  possible  by  the  equal  development  of  the 
intellectual,  moral,  and  physical  parts  of  our  nature, — a  state  in  which 
we  shall  each  be  so  perfectly  fitted  for  a  social  existence,  by  knowing  what 
is  right,  and  at  the  same  time  feeling  an  irresistible  impulse  to  do  what 
we  know  to  be  right,  that  all  laws  and  all  punishments  shall  be  unneces- 
sary.    In  such  a  state  every  man  would  have  a  sufficiently  well  balanced 

'  The  Malay  Archipelago :  The  land  of  the  Orang-utan,  and  the  Bird  of  Paradise.  A 
Narrative  of  Travel,  with  Studies  of  Man  and  Nature.  By  Alfred  Ruiiell  Wallace.  New 
Tork;  Harper  tc  Brothers.     Crown  8vo,  pp.  638.    $3.50. 
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intellectual  organization  to  understand  the  moral  law  in  all  its  details,  and 
would  require  no  other  motive  but  the  free  impulse  of  his  own  nature  to 
obey  that  law. 

'*  Now  it  is  veiy  remarkable  that  among  people  in  a  very  low  stage  of 
civilization,  we  find  some  approach  to  such  a  perfect  social  state.  I  have 
lived  with  communities  of  sa\'ages  in  South  America  and  in  the  East, 
who  have  no  laws  or  law  courts  but  the  public  opinion  of  the  village 
freely  expressed.  Each  man  scrupulously  respects  the  rights  of  his  fd- 
low,  and  any  infraction  of  those  rights  rarely  or  never  takes  place.  In 
such  a  community  all  are  nearly  equal.  There  are  none  of  those  wide 
distinctions  of  education  and  ignorance,  wealth  and  poverty,  master  and 
servant,  which  are  the  product  of  our  civilization  ;  there  is  none  of  that 
wide-spread  division  of  labor,  which,  while  it  increases  wealth,  produces 
also  conflicting  interests ;  there  is  not  that  severe  competition  and  strug- 
gle for  existence  or  for  wealth,  which  the  dense  population  of  civilized 
countries  inevitably  creates.  All  incitements  to  great  crimes  are  thus 
wanting,  and  petty  ones  are  repressed,  partly  by  the  influence  of  public 
opinion,  but  chiefly  by  that  natural  sense  of  justice  and  of  his  neigh- 
bor's right,  which  seems  to  be  in  some  degree  inherent  in  eveiy  race 
of  man. 

"Now,  although  we  have  progressed  vastly  beyond  the  savage  state  in 
intellectual  achievements,  we  have  not  advanced  equally  in  morals.  .  •  . 
It  is  nof  too  much  to  say  that  the  mass  of  our  populations  have  not  at  all 
advanced  beyond  the  savage  code  of  morals,  and  have  in  many  cases  sunk 
below  it.  .  .  .  Our  vast  manufacturing  system,  our  gigaftitic  commerce, 
our  crowded  towns  and  cities,  support  and  continually  renew  a  mass  of 
human  misery  and  crime  absoiuiely  greater  than  has  ever  existed  before. 
They  create  and  maintain  in  life-long  labor  an  ever  increasing  army, 
whose  lot  is  the  more  hard  to  bear,  by  contrast  with  the  pleasures,  the 
comforts,  and  the  luxury  which  they  see  everywhere  around  them,  but 
which  they  can  never  hope  to  enjoy,  and  who,  in  this  respect,  are  worse 
ofl*  than  the  savage  in  the  midst  of  his  tribe. 

"This  is  not  a  result  to  boast  of,  or  to  be  satisfied  with ;  and  until 
there  is  a  more  general  recognition  of  this  failure  of  our  civilization — 
resulting  mainly  from  our  n^lect  to  train  and  develop  more  thoroughly 
the  sympathetic  feelings  and  moral  Acuities  of  our  nature,  and  to  allow 
them  a  larger  share  of  influence  in  our  legislation,  our  commerce,  and 
our  whole  social  organization — we  shall  never,  as  regards  the  whole  com- 
munity, attain  to  any  real  or  important  superiority  over  the  better  class 
of  savages." 

Many  of  the  purely  scientific  results  of  Mr.  Wallace's  travels  had 
already  been  made  public  through  scientific  periodicals;  but  that  will 
detract  nothing  from  the  popular  value  of  this  narrative.  The  work  will 
be  read  and  enjoyed  by  hundreds  who  care  little  for  the  problems  which 
Mr.  Wallace's  oteervations  go  so  far  toward  solving.  The  book  is  hand- 
somely brought  out  and  illustrated  by  maps  and  many  fine  engravings. 

Two  valuable  aids  to  the  study  of  the  Bible  have  recently  been  pub- 
lished;  the  one,*  designed  to  be  a  text-book  illustrative  of  Old  Testa- 

*■  The  Old  Testament  History.  By  Wm.  Smith,  LL.  D.  New  York :  Harper  ft 
Brothers,  1869.     iimo,  pp.  115. 
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mcnt  history,  extending  from  the  creation  to  the  return  of  the  Jews  from 
Babylon.  This  volume  contains,  besides  the  text  and  necessaiy  explana- 
tions and  notes,  forty  or  more  illustrations,  several  maps,  chronological 
tables,  tables  of  weights  and  measures,  etc.  It  is  an  excellent  work  for 
the  use  of  Bible-classes  and  Bible-readers  generally.  The  other  volume,  * 
the  English  edition  of  which  has  been  before  the  public  for  several  years, 
is  one  of  the  best  helps  that  we  know  of,  to  a  connected  view  of  the  nar- 
ratives given  in  the  Gospels.  The  various  accounts  of  events  in  Christ's 
life  are  arranged  together  in  the  order  of  their  occurrence,  and  connected 
by  an  original  but  very  simple  device,  so  as  to  form  out  of  the  four  Gos- 
pels one  continuous  narrative.  The  volume  is  enriched  with  maps, 
illustrative  of  Scripture  quotations,  judicious  expository  notes,  and  prac- 
tical reflections.  It  is  very  neady  issued  in  bevelled  boards.  The  only 
drawback  from  the  enjoyment  of  reading  it,  as  in  former  editions,  is  the 
extreme  fineness  of  the  ^pe. 

To  be  familiar  with  the  elements  of  arithmetic  and  grammar,  and  the 
other  branches  of  knowledge  that  are  commonly  made  the  basis  of  pri- 
mary education,  is  one  thing;  to  understand  the  human  mind, — its 
nature  and  relations  to  the  bodily  organism,  the  order  and  methods  of 
the  development  of  its  several  faculties,  and  the  appropriate  exercises  for 
each, — so  as  to  be  able  to  employ  the  means  at  command  to  secure  the 
most  rapid  and  healthful  mental  growth  and  culture  of  children,  is  an- 
other, quite  different,  and  vastly  more  important  thing  to  the  teacher. 
The  first  is  the  qualification  of  the  instructor ;  the  second,  that  of  the 
educator.  The  first  knowledge  is  general  and  easily  obtained.  The 
second  is  professional ;  and  since  the  professional  literature  of  education 
is  meager,  and  for  the  most  part  barren  and  un philosophical,  it  is  no  easy 
matter  for  the  young  teacher  to  qualify  himself  to  be  a  genuine  educator.^ 
Every  conscientious  teacher  knows  to  what  a  painful  extent  his  first  efforts, 
and  his  last  too,  for  that  matter,  were  made  as  it  were  in  the  dark.  What 
would  be  the  effect  of  any  course  upon  the  minds  of  his  pupils,  he 
could  never  tell  until  he  had  tried  it,  perhaps  with  disastrous  results. 
He  must  feel  his  way  along  where  a  misstep  may  prove,  not  his  own,  but 
his  pupil's  ruin.  The  ordinary  works  on  mental  science  cannot  help 
him  much.  The  mind  they  treat  of  is  not  the  mind  he  has  to  deal  with. 
The  laws  of  mental  action  laid  down  in  them,  their  generalizations  con- 
cerning the  powers  and  capabilities  of  mind  matured,  may  and  frequently 
do  lead  him  astray  when  he  attempts  to  follow  them  in  dealing  with  the 
undeveloped  minds  of  childhood.  He  needs  to  know,  not  so  much  the 
character  and  working  of  the  philosopher's  mind,  as  the  nature  and  pro- 
cesses of  the  mind's  development,  and  how  to  reach  mind  most  effectively 
through  the  avenues  of  sense.  For  this  there  is  no  work  that  will  help 
him  more  than  Bain's  ''Mental  Science.'"  Without  being  intended  as 
such,  it  is  by  far  the  best  teacher's  text-book  published.  Indeed,  in  our 
opinion,  a  thorough  mastery  of  it  by  the  common-school  teachers  of  the 
country  would  do  more  toward  correcting  the  faults  of  current  methods 


'  The  Gocpel  Treasury  and  Harmony  of  the  Four  Erangelists.  By  Robt.  Mimprbi. 
New  York:  M.  W.  Dodd.     Two  vols,  in  one;  iimo,  pp.  Ixi.,  336;  zzTiii.,  519. 

*  Menul  Science :  a  Compendium  of  Psychology,  and  the  History  of  Philosophy.  By 
Alexander  Bain.     New^ork :  D.  Appleton  ic  Co. 
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of  instruction,  and  putting  the  art  of  teaching  on  a  philosophical  basis, 
than  all  the  Normal  schools  and  teachers'  institutes  ever  established.  As 
a  class-book  for  ordinary  students  we  should  much  prefer  it  to  any  other. 

The  silliest  specimen  of  silly  preaching  that  has  ever  come  to  our  table 
is  No.  9  of  Tracts  for  the  People,  a  series  discourses  entitled  "Woman 
as  God  made  Her,"  *  to  which  is  added  "Woman  vs.  Ballot"  Superadded 
by  the  publishers  is  a  printed  slip  containing  a  fulsome  puff,  which  we 
are  considerately  told  may  be  of  service  to  us  in  preparing  a  notice  should 
our  time  not  admit  of  a  careful  perusal  of  the  book.  From  this  conve- 
nient paper  we  learn  that  the  author  is  "the  popular,  wide-awake  Pastor 
of  Tremont  Temple  Church,  Boston;"  and  that  "he  presents  his  views 
in  the  pungent  epigrammatic  manner  characteristic  of  him  either  as  pas- 
tor or  author."  God  knew  Eve,  for  he  built  her,  is  a  sample ;  we  choose 
it  simply  because  it  is  the  first  sentence  we  saw  on  opening  the  book.  It 
is  mildly  characteristic  We  might  quote  others  tliat  are  offensively  so. 
Had  this  "wide-awake  pastor"  been  the  chief  counsellor  of  the  Almighty 
from  the  beginning  of  time,  he  could  not  speak  more  positively  of  God's 
plans  and  purposes ;  and  what  makes  his  assertions  the  more  offensive, 
is  his  apparent  belief  that  his  nonsense  is  Divine  wisdom. 

The  same  subject  is  discussed,  though  in  vastly  different  style,  by 
Mr.  Bushnell,  in  his  work*  on  Women's  Suffrage,  to  which  he  gives  the 
sub-title,  "The  Reform  against  Nature."  Mr.  Fulton's  manner,  as  we 
have  been  told,  is  pungent  and  epigrammatic :  Mr.  Bushnell's,  on  the 
contrary,  is  dignified,  ponderous,  and  seemingly  logical.  Unfortunately 
for  his  argument  however,  Mr.  Bushnell  betrays  the  preacher  oftener 
than  the  philosopher,  and  too  frequently  assumes  the  very  things  that 
need  to  be  proved.  A  little  sense  of  the  ridiculous,  we  fancy,  would  have 
prevented  his  saying  a  good  many  things  that  we  doubt  not  will  be  pitched 
upon  for  merry-making  by  sharp-witted  women,  who  will  not  long  refrain 
from  pricking  the  bladders  of  assumption  that  float  him  so  serenely  over 
the  difficult  parts  of  the  subject 
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WORMAN'S    DEFENCE. 
Examined   ^y   Prof.   Gustavus   Fischer. 

nyr^SSBd.  Babnes  k  Ck>.,  the  pablishers  of  Wonnan's  so-called  German  Gram- 

-^^^  mar,  in  their  and  the  author's  name,  have  come  out  with  a  defence,  in  which 

they  tiy  to  refute  the  charges  of  ignorance,  reckleesness,  plagiarism,  and  un- 

adaptednesB  of  the  exercises,  which  are  contained  in  our  first  criticism.    Wo 

must  presume  that  what  they  have  presented  in  this  sheet  is  all  they  have  to  say 

in  Mr.  W.'s  defence ;  for  they  have  wasted  about  three-fourths  of  the  available 

■pace  with  personal  invectives,  general  testimonies,  and  adverUsements.    We 

iftiall  therefore  sum  up,  as  it  is  the  duty  of  the  "  Public  Accuser/'  to  enable  the 

Uterary  public  to  pass  final  judgment  on  the  merits  of  this  remarkable  volume. 

We  first  demand  judgment  in  default  against  the  defendant,  in  regard  to  the 

lidlowing  charges,  to  which  he  has  not  replied  at  all : 

1)  That  Mr.  W.  does  not  know  how  to  use  the  German  article,  since  he  has 
expressly  declared  the  phrase  rr)ur  felbm  Stunbe"  to  contain  no  article.  2)  That 
he  does  not  know  how  to  employ  the  German  i)ronouns,  since  ho  has  used  ^SBad 
(Ebeljletn !"  in  the  sense  of  "  what  quantity  of  jewels ;"  since  he  has  proposed  as 
a  model  the  sentence :  »r^icfcr  fDlann  t9f$»egen  n>ir  nac^  Serlin  retjhn  ;"  since  ne  sano- 
tions  by  rules  the  misapplication  of  the  relatives  bad  and  iSHk^ed  in  the  phrases 
9tled  badr  titled  bad,  and  badienige  mclc^ed;  since  he  assigns  preposterous  significa- 
tions to  the  iudefinites  tin  anbercr^  9iel  and  mxi\^$  and  since  he  shows  that  he  does 
not  know  what  a  reflexive  pronoun  is,  by  confounding  the  emphatical  and  the 
reflexive  English  pronoun  h%maelf.  8)  That  he  does  not  know  how  to  conjugate 
the  most  common  verbs,  since  ho  uses  imperatives  like  ne^niff  imperfects  like  ro4 
(from  ra(^tt),  ]»emorr  and  beflomm,  denying  the  existence  of  the  imperative  tooQCf  of 
the  passive  gele^rt  toerbeiu  declaring  fcnbcte  to  be  a  poetical  impenect,  and  giving 
fiiulty  rules  about  the  most  common  personal  forms  of  the  regmar  verb  (regarding 
^le  use  of  the  vowel  e  in  the  personal  endings).  4)  That  he  constantly  misapplies 
and  confounds  the  auxiliaried  ^ben  and  fein.  5)  That  he  has  no  idea  about  the 
use  of  the  (German  cases,  misapplying  them  in  the  most  elementary  constructions 
(ber  ^mtb  ^at  mlr  in  ben  9u§  ficbiffen;  i(^^abe  bicfrr  S^t  aet9rt),*and  being  unable  to 
distinguish  a  dative  from  an  accusative,  when  both  nave  the  same  grammatical 
form  (bie  ^lumen  ictam  und  cine  ®(^on^cU»  where  he  declares  und  to  be  an  accusative). 
6)  That  he  miaappuos  and  faultily  construes  the  German  prepositions  i^\^  am  ^eHcn 
Sftorgen,  er  fi^t  na^jl  lu  metncm  DnfeL  &c.).  7)  That  he  misapplies  adverbs  and  espe- 
cially that  of  negation  (his  explanation  of  ^r  fann  eine  Srau  nid^t  emdl^rcttr  bad  ^aud 
if}  jmeifeflod  niebergebranittr  &c.y  8)  That  he  cannot  distinguish  between  Indicative 
and  Subjunctive,  when  both  liave  the  same  c^rammatical  form,  declaring  the  words 
McR^fl  and  id^  negate  Subjunctives,  where  they  are  clearly  Indicatives.  9)  That 
he  cannot  distinguish  between  Subjunctive  and  Conditional,  mixing  up  both 
moods  (S^eine  if Inber  toitrbeit  ©picljeuoe  (aben,  n>enn  fie  fpielen  tofirbtn).  10)  That  he 
persistently  misapplies  the  German  Tenses  (feitbem  i<i(  aufd  Sanb  gingi  &c).  11)  That 
ne  cannot  analyze  the  nlainest  sentences,  mixing  up  the  diflTerent  clauses  of  plain 
piropositions  in  the  wilaest  manner  (several  most  striking  and  almost  incredible 
examples  having  been  quoted).  12)  That  he  is  unacquamted  with  the  meaning 
of  the  most  common  words  (JtrujifiXf  unternel^mem  ger^ebeni  dctuiti  fld^  fc^ideni  um'geVn# 
&c),  and  introduces  impossible  words  in  the  language  (binter'gel^en  in  the  meaning 
go  behind,  rmgen  in  the  meaning;  taring  the  beU).  13)  Tluit  he  misrepresents  many 
rules  on  pronunciation  and  orthography.  14)  That  he  has  shown  the  most  un- 
pardonable recklessness  in  copying  Otto^s  rules  (for  instance,  in  leaving  out  in  the 
midst  of  a  chapter  a  whole  page,  bringing  thereby  the  subject  into  total  confu- 
rion.  15)  That  he  has  committed  a  still  less  pardonable  careleesness  in  preparing 
his  exercises. 

We  might  very  properly  stop  here.    For  there  is  no  literary  court  in  the  world 

that  would  not  convictof  utter  incapacity  a  man,  not  denying  to  be  guilty  of  any  or 

all  of  these  blunders,  even  if  corrected  afterwards.    But  the  defence  has  tried  to 
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dodge  the  main  question,  making  the  reader  believe,  that  after  oorreedag  however 
grreat  a  number  of  blonders,  the  book  would  be  still  available  as  &  grammar,  espe-' 
dally  as  the  many  excellent  points  of  the  work  had  been  disingenaoiisly  and  un- 
generously concealed  by  the  reviewer.  To  dispel  these  illusions  we  have  written 
our  second  article,  in  which  we  have  abundantly  shown  that  the  book  is  nothing 
but  a  blundering  compilation  and  preposterous  anangemcnt  of  tome  badly  ezpnned 
rules  on  German  grammar,  with  an  original  addition  of  the  most  staztling  non- 
sense that  ever  was  inflicted  on  a  maltreated  language ;  that  whatever  there  might 
be  of  correct  rules  was  made  completely  unavailable  by  an  unexampled  pcolixity 
and  confusion.  Thus  we  might  even  in  regard  to  these  points  stop  short,  and  teva 
it  to  those  teachers  who,  nevertheless,  are  resolved  on  using  the  book,  to  bigr 
their  own  experience,  had  not  Mr.  W.  himself  in  his  reply  taken  exception  to  out 
withholding  due  acknowledgment  from  several  prominent  and  really  excelleni 
parts  of  the  work,  which  he  himself  takes  care  to  point  out.  We  shall  directly 
see,  whether  or  not  Mr.W.  ought  to  have  been  rather  thankful  to  us^  for  omittiiig 
to  speak  of  those  parts  of  the  work,  which  he  seems  to  admire  so  much. 

He  says :  The  reviewer  qaUitike  >  abovt  a  mistake  in  the  description  of  the  adcer^ 
mam  (p.  885),  and  is  not  candid  enough  to  state,  tJiat  the  foot-note  on  the  eami 
page  clearly  shows  Mr,  Worman  to  be  the  first  Anglo-German  grammarian  to  treat 
this  matter  eorreetly-—eomp.  Woodbury,  Ahn,  Otto,  p.  267 — aU  of  whom  have 
neglected  to  make  the  distinction  in  the  use  of  tvann  and  tocmu 

Now  let  us  compare  Otto's  and  Worman's  statements ; 

Orro^  p.  267. 


The  English  conjunction*  when  cor- 
responds with  three  German  words,  viz. : 
ttHinn#  xotvoxt  aid. 

a.  SBatm. 

1.  SEDann  is  interro^tive  in  direct  and 
indirect  questions,  SSann  tocrben  @ie  fom" 
metw  when  will  you  come  ?  ^agm  @ie 
mix,  toann  @ie  fommm  ttofletw  tell  me  when 
you  will  come. 

2.  SBann  answers  to  the  English  when- 
ever, as :  Sir  f3imen  ed  fd^ldettf  toann  <Sie 
tooQetu  you  may  send  it  when  (whenever) 
you  like. 

b,  9Bcnn. 

1.  Seim  in  a  conditional  sense  is  if. 
When  used  with  an  Imperfect  tense, 
this  must  be  in  German  in  the  Subjunc- 
tive mood,  as:  SDeiut  @ic  nld^t  fommm 
Idnnetti  if  you  cannot  come.  (£d  »dre  mir 
licb,  »emi  cr  famcr  I  should  be  glad,  if  he 
came. 

2.  SBenti  answers  also  to  the  English 
when,  used  with,  a  present  or  future 
tense,  and  is  therefore  peculiarly  fitted 
to  convey  general  ideas,  whereas  aU  re- 


WORMAN,  p   885. 

yi.  SDamir  xatm,  M, 
To  the  English  cONJUNCTioifS  when 
correspond    uiree    words   in   Gennan, 
which  are 

1.  SBaiuir  tho  interrogative  conjuno- 
tion  of  Time ;  e,  g,,  SBann  locrbc  f^  ^^  Pi 
^avSft  ftnben  ?  when  will  I  find  you  at 
home? 

2.  SBcwt,  the  conjunction  of  TSme^ 
referring  to  events  supposed  to  occur; 
e,  g.,  SEBctin  btr  Ht^tx  fommti  lag  oii^  nifciw 
when  tho  teacher  comes,  caU  ma 

Rem. — ^SDcnn  is  used  also  as  a  oonjono 
tion  of  condition,  answering  to  the  £^ 
glish  if;  e.  g,,  SDcnn  bu  fronf  bif^  f^rcibc 
mir,  if  you  are  sick,  write  me.  When 
used  with  a  verb  in  the  imperfect,  it 
must  be  in  the  subjunctive  mode ;  e.  ^., 
He  would  be  glad,  if  she  come,  ei  narc 
i^m  lleb,  n>enn  fte  fame. 

8.  9iU,  the  conjunction  of  time  past ; 
e.  g,,  9(19  i4  frani  toar,  fast  tr  tdgliit  |snir# 
when  I  was  ill,  he  came  daily  to  me. 

Bmc. — *Jb9L  (which  is  eponymous  with 
aid)  the  conjunction  of  time  past,  and 


1  He  calls  it  quibbling,  when  we  find  fault  with  him,  because  in  the  very  rule, 
where  he  ought  accurately  to  distinguish  between  the  adverb  v)hen  and  the  con- 
junction when,  he  sp^iks  only  of  a  conjunction  when  and  of  a  German  txmjnnc- 
tion  toaniv  while  he  means  the  adverb  toann. 

'  We  see  that  Otto  also  calls  the  word  when  a  conjunction,  even  where  it  is  an 
adverb.  Thus  the  source  of  Mr.  W.'s  blundering  terminology  is  not  difficult  to 
Snd  out 
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cause  or  either;  e.g.,  %9i  (aid)  rr  na^ 
Sonbon  fantr  fo  fanb  er  etne  ®teQung»  when 
he  came  to  London,  he  found  a  situa- 
tion. Wt  prefer  aid,  &iil  am  ba  m  tMne- 
times  used,  we  merUion  U  in  this  connec- 
tion. 

Foot-Note}  SBemi  and  tooim  are  fre- 
quently used  without  discrimination 
one  for  the  other.  So  are  bmn  and  bamt. 
But  the  application  "  of  them  **  iB  de- 
cidedly faia  as  given  above,  and  benn 
mast  he  used  only  as  a  coigunction  of 
cause— bann  as  an  adverb  of  time. 


lafces  to  a  particular  event.  As  often, 
therefore,  as  teket^  is  connected  with  a 
Preflent  or  Future  it  is  to  he  translated 
in  German  tonuu  as :  SEBtmi  i4  an  ber  ^x* 
WiX  (in#  Itebc  \d^  jftbtc  Scfud^e,  when  I  am 
at  woik,  I  do  not  like  visitors.  fBemt 
Ut  2^bttili^ft€9L  ^ft\%  finb,  fo  ifl  bit  %u%tvb 
is  ®efa|ry  when  the  passions  are  violent, 
virtue  is  in  danger. 

e,  9Id. 
ITTd  refers  to  a  particular  event  which 
iaiMMf,  and  requires  the  verb  in  the  Im- 
perfect or  Pluperfect,  9U  x^  fran!  n>ar, 
Wdtt  ii^  nad^  bem  %xitt,  when  I  was  ill, 
I  sent  for  the  physician. 

Who  does  not  see  at  the  first  glance,  that  Mr.  W.'s  statements  are  virtually  a 
H^rbled  and  corrupted  copy  of  Otto,  and  that  his  boast  of  originality  is  utterly 
unwarranted  ?  Whatever  may  be  the  merits  of  Otto's  statements,  they  are  cer- 
tainly clearer  and  more  practical  and  correct  than  Mr.  Worman's,  whose  additions 
and  omissions  are  in  keeping  with  all  his  other  improvements — i.  e,,  they  are 
monstrous.  His  sole  remarks  on  ba,  the  blundering  use  of  f 0  in  the  example, 
and  his  vaunted  foot-note,  (in  which  he  virtually  says,  that  totm  and  toam  are 
fi^quently  used  without  discrimination,  but  that  nevertheless  they  are  "  decidedly  " 
and  **  fixedly  "  used  with  discrimination,)  would  be  folly  sufficient  to  condemn  his 
book,  if  nothing  but  these  passages  were  known  of  it.  Our  assertion,  that  not 
oveiy  one  is  able  to  be  a  decent  plagiarizer,  is  thus  brought  home  against  Mr.  W. 
with  double  force  by  his  own  defence,  inasmuch  as  he  is  detected  as  a  bungling 
plagiaiiier  in  the  very  place  where  he  proclaims  his  unappreciated  originality  as 
the  first  Anglo-German  grammarian.  We  always  find  that  real  ignorance,  if 
combined  with  brazen  arrogance,  is  bent  on  mystifying  others.  Truo  to  its 
nature,  it  never  sees  that  it  is  almost  always  exposing  itself. 

Prof. ,  of College  (who,  as  he  assures  us,  has  some  reputation 

among  local  Teutons  as  a  "  Yankee  "  teacher  of  German),  praises  Mr.  W.'s  book 
on  account  of  its  "  extreme  legibility"  and  goes  even  so  far  as  to  eulogize  it  for  its 
very  blunders,*  "  since  examples  are  often  rendered  peeuUarlp  amzUdble  by  an  error*' 

Again,  Mr.  W.  claims  peculiar  and  original  merit  in  his  lesson  on  Adjectives 
(p.  126)  and  Numerals  (p.  146).  In  the  former  we  see  nothing  but  an  almost 
literal  copy  from  Otto.  It  is  treated  very  much  the  same  as  in  all  other  gram- 
mars, only  we  see  here,  as  everywhere  else,  Mr.  W.'s  rare  ability  to  add  in  his 
peculiar  lapidary  style,  whole  masses  of  absurdities  in  two  or  three  words,  and 
his  not  less  remarkable  art  to  single  out  just  the  essential  points  for  omission. 
The  knowledge  that  he  shows  outside  this  copied  lesson  in  regard  to  adjectives 
is  very  ominous.    Thus  he  says,  page  817,  that  the  word  tong^  in  the  sentence 

*•  The  street  is  long,**  is  an  adverb  (Prof. ,  of College,  will  probably 

call  this  an  *'  available  "  error ;  Mr.  W.  himself  a  "  typographical  error,"  and  Prol 
Tordtriede,  **  no  error  at  all,"  but  a  Intimate  term ;  and  hence  Mr.  W.  will  again 
see  in  our  remark  a  mere  "  quibble  ").  In  the  lesson  itself  the  very  first  Rule  is 
incorrect.    He  says : 


^  This  is  the  foot-note,  by  which,  as  he  claims,  it  has  been  made  clear,  that  he 
is  the  first  Anglo-German  grammarian  who  has  brought  light  to  this  whole 
question. 

'  We  remember  that  a  certain  duchess  was  said  to  have  just  faults  enough  to 
remind  the  world  that  she  was  not  a  goddess. 
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*'  Adjectivee,  when  preceded  by  the  definite  article,  or  bj  any  prcmoim  decUned 
"like  the  definite  article,  take  the  ending  («»0)  of  the  aeoond  dedenakm." 

£yer7  German  school-boj  knows,  that  by  no  means  every  prcMKnui  deeMnad 
like  the  definite  article  requires  the  following  adjective  to  be  thus  inflected. 
What  he  calls  ''second  form"  (Woodbury's  mixed  dedensionX  la  illogically 
placed  before  the  third  (Woodbory's  old  declension).  In  the  paradigm  of  the 
old  declension  he  copied  from  Otto  the  Genitive  in  en  (Inst,  of  e4),  mad  thin, 
by  the  change  of  one  letter,  spoiled  and  fidsified  a  fundamental  principle  of  the 
German  language^  ^  which  must  bewilder  the  student  the  more,  as  Mr.  W.  sains 
him  for  this  irregularity  to  the  Latin  absolute  Ablatives.  The  rule  tliat  after 
many  "  declined  "  pronouns  (aHe,  etc.),  the  old  declension  must  be  used,  wlikii  ia 
duly  given  by  Otto,  is  entirely  omitted  by  our  careful  copyist  The  peculiar 
usages  of  declension,  when  the  a4iectiye  is  preceded  by  Personal  Prononna^  are 
not  even  touched  by  Blr.  W.  The  paradigm  btr  cble  ®raf  contains  tlie  Geo.  ami 
Dat.  eblcn#  which,  according  to  Grimm  and  all  other  good  grammarians^  is  faultjf. 
The  form  ofne  (through  a  whole  paradigm — ^instead  of  ofcne)  is  given  as  the  <nJy 
correct  form.  In  regard  to  (o4t  it  is  said  that  it  changes  the  d^  into  ^  when  nsc^d 
as  an  attribute  (in  consequence  of  which  we  would  correct  Uhland's  bc4  ^bcit  ^c4 
imb  l^r  into  bed  ^elben  l(ol(  imb  l^e^r  *).  In  the  same  lesson  we  read  the  startling 
remark  that  some  before  a  substantive  is  never  translated  in  German,  and  that  the 
neuter  ending  ed  is  sometimes  omitted  in  colloquial '  language.  The  Ibrmation 
of  the  civic  adjectives  and  that  of  some  national  adjectives  by  er»  and  the  rtanark- 
able  £BLCt  of  the  indeclinability  of  this  ending,  is  not  even  mentioned,^  while  the 
ending  if<^  is  illustrated  by  twenty  examples.  In  the  dedendon  of  absolute 
acyectives  we  are  not  told  when  to  use  the  one  or  the  other  of  the  three  genders,^ 
nor  are  we  informed  when  we  may,  and  when  we  may  noi  use  the  adjective 
without  a  noun  in  German.*  Wo  are  told  that  after  ))iel  and  toetttg  the  abeol  ate 
adjective  takes  the  neuter  ending  t^,  but  are  told  nowhere  that  we  generally 
cannot  make  such  connections  in  English,  and  by  what  Kngliah  forms  we  have 
to  render  this  German  idiom.*  Nor  do  we  hear  anything  of  the  combinations 
Spieled  (&vAt,  et&  But  we  are  informed  in  a  clever  remark  of  a  great  advantage 
accruing  to  the  German  language  by  not  ^  having  an  equivalent  to  the  English 
ly,  or  the  French  mervt,  or  the  Italian  mente  in  the  adverbs  [other  grammarians, 
as,  for  instance,  Grimm  and  Whitney,  consider  it  a  di9advantage\>  '*  The  acdeetzTt 
(Mr.  W.  says)  is  of  greater  importance  than  the  adverb?  iohieh,  hecoming  both  to 
the  eye  and  the  ear  the  larger  tcord,  must "  of  coursed*  lead  us  to  believe  it  qf  higfier 
importcmee,  MsjesticaUy,  msgestueusement,  maSstosamente  sound  surely  more 
"pompou^*  than  majestic,  majestueux,  maSstoeo."  To  cap  the  climax,  we  meet  in 

'  Every  one  knows,  that  the  best  grammarians  and  authors,  among  otneti 
Jacob  Grimm,  alxDays  use  the  genitive  in  ed»  in  the  old  declension^  and  thai  tha 
wrong  form  in  en  is  simply  sustained  by  a  lax  usage. 

*  This  is  a  very  palpable  Illustration  of  our  assertion,  that  Mr.  W.  knows  how 
to  give  even  to  the  most  common-place  rules  a  taint  of  corruption. 

'  Herder,  Wieland,  Goethe  actually  oftener  omit  than  use  this  ending: 
^  So  that  it  would  be  utterly  impossible  for  the  student  to  analyze  the  autharSs 
sentence :  ^alvx  @ie  Unteni^t  im  ^eutf^en  (p.  138). 

*  The  reader  will  turn  the  whole  book  in  vain  for  such  a  rule. 

*  This  is  a  good  example  of  the  careful  comparison  of  English  and  G^man  idioms, 
of  which  Mr.  W.  boasts  so  much  in  his  defence.  Other  examples  of  a  'complete 
mixing  up  of  English  and  German  idioms  are  spread  broadcast  over  the  whole  book. 

^  Which  is  not  even  true,  as  Mr.  W.  easily  may  see  from  adverbs  like  ftl^lPCf 
\\S^,  firenic^,  f!(^U<^,  ^fXoK^W^,  Ac 
c  What  an  idea  must  Mr.  W.  have  of  grammatical  importance  I 
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the  exerdseB  on  this  lesson  the  startling  phnuBe  fMx  offene  9ta(^tt  bt^  graufamm 
SAofM''  [of  eonne,  typograpMeal,  Mr.  Barnes  would  sayj.    Such  is  the  stuff 

whieh  Piof. ,  of College,  conskLers  as  extremelj  **  legible/'  philo- 

sopbicid,  impressiye,  exhanstire,  though  brief  [others  would  saj :  incamplote, 
though  prcdix],  and  which  Mr.  W.  challenges  criticism  to  acknowledge  as  being 
of  especial  and  '^  original  merit."  The  reader  will  not  bo  surprised  to  hear,  that 
the  Lesson  on  Numerals  is,  if  poesiblo,  worse  than  thai  on  Adjectives,  and  what 
Indeed  can  we  expect  of  Lessons  not  especially  recommended  bj  Mr.  W.,  when 
tliOBe  that  he  declares  the  best  are  so  much  beneath  criticism,  as  that  with  which 
we  had  to  weary  the  reader  t  And  when  Mr.  W.  is  utterly  unable  to  express  the 
most  elementary  rules,  what  must  bo  the  oonditian  of  the  rules  on  the  uses  of 
moods,  tenses,  constmcti<»i  of  the  verb^  and  dependent  clauses  T 

Mr.  W.  complains  of  the  sererity  >  and  "  cruelty  "  of  our  language.  But  when 
A  man,  who  himself  needs  a  master,  sets  himself  up  as  such,  nay,  as  a  gram- 
marian, he  makes  himself  simply  ridiculous,  and  assuredly  has  no  moie  claim 
io-bo  treated  with  respect  than  any  buffiwn.  Or  did  Mr.  W.  expect*  thai  we 
should  seriously  quote  "  authorities "  for  such  facts  as  these,  that  the  gen.  of 
Himt  is  not  fi^tn^r  but  Sdtven  ;  that  hU  an  governs  the  accusative  and  not  the 
dative ;  that  the  transitive  verb  fd^neibm  governs  the  accusative  and  not  the 
dative,  and  that  hence  we  cannot  say  U^  ^abe  mir  in  ben  Singer  gef^tttm;  that  the 
word  bet  2>estf(^  is  an  adjective  and  not  a  noun ;  that  indefinite  and  absolute  neuter 
ptonouns  are  followed  by  the  relative  t»a9,  and  not  by  ha€  or  loclf^cd  ;  that  in  the 
adverb  toe^^egen  the  first  component  is  the  genitive  of  the  neuter  tM,  and  hence  can- 
not refer  to  Per^oM,  that  beflif  is  an  imperfect  of  befleipm  and  not  of  befleipigen  ;  that 
«rr  is  no  adverb  but  a  preposition ;  that  mtt'ge^en  and  jtberTctim  are  neuter  verbs  and 
can  consoqucntly  not  be  construed  with  an  accusative ;  that  rinoot  means  to  wrestle 
but  not  to  ring ;  that  the  imperatives  of  rn^en  and  fibtUcn  are  not  ne)me  and  [(incite, 
since  strong  verbs  change  the  radical  e  into  i  in  that  mood ; — and  so  on  through 
almost  every  rule  whidi  German  school-boys  are  taught  in  their  seventh  and 
eighth  years?  To  argue  any  points  seriously  with  a  man  who,  in  the  lace  of 
such  blunders,  c^mes  out  with  the  claim  to  be  the  first  grammarian  of  the  time^ 
would  be  just  as  much  out  of  place  as  to  discuss  metaphysical  questions  with  a 
madman.  By  doing  this  we  would  have  only  exx)oeed  ourselves  to  ridicule.  Mr. 
W.  and  some  of  his  endorsers  consider  the  review  as  "  cruel.**  But  he  ought 
to  reproach  rather  his  folly,  which  made  him  appear  as  an  author  before  the 
pfublic,  w^en  he  could  have  no  creditable  place  on  the  forms  of  a  boys'  school. 
For  we  did  neither  make  nor  misrepresent  the  &ct8  on  which  wo  based  our  criti- 
eiu^.  When  the  consequences  that  are  drjiwn  irom  them  are  damaging  and 
hnmiliating,  we  certainly  must  not  be  reproached  with  it. 

All  the  other  "  excellent"  points  of  the  work,  which  Mr.  W.  points  out  in  liis 
de&nce,  are  just  so  many  blemishes.  As  for  the  "  new"  classification  of  nouns  in 
four  declensions,  the  rules  on  pronunciation,  the  complete  and  systematic  treat- 
ment of  the  syntax,  the  frequent  reference  to  the  Greek,  Latin,  and  French,  and 


>  His  terms  are  more  extravagant,  but  we  waive  repeating  them. 

*  He  indeed  dedares  that  1^  expected  we  would  communicate  to  him  our 
eritldsm  without  publishing  it.  That  would  have  been  kind  to  Mr.  W.,  but  very 
cmel  to  the  public,  inasmuch  as  thousands  would  have  been  left  to  cruel  disap- 
pointment. Moreover,  it  would  have  been  of  very  llttl&  use.  For  the  blunders 
ngistered  in  our  artleleB  form  a  very  small  fraction  of  those  actually  in  the  book. 
They  do  not  count  by  hundreds,  but  lij  thousands. 
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the  Toeabulaiy,'  we  simplj  refer  the  reader  to  our  first  and  aeeond  «rliblefc  Tlw 
reading  extracts  to  illustrate  the  roles  in  each  lesson^of  whieh  lie  Is  so  Teiy  proud, 
are  worse  than  osdeesL  So  many  new  and  complicated  lawsof  the  langni^^  whidi 
it  is  impossible  for  the  student  to  undeistand  at  the  given  plaee,  are  pespetoallj 
introduced  in  them,  that  the  student's  attention  to  what  he  has  to  leaiB  in  his 
lesson  most  neoessarilj  be  diverted.  It  is  astonialiing  that  even  Mr^  Wonnan  did 
not  see  the  lolly  of  introducing  pages  of  almost  impossible  reading;  lor  the  sake  of 
having  an  oppcnrtunit j  to  bring  in  two  or  three  random  applications  of  a  certain 
lesson.  At  beet,  these  reading  lessons  perpetuallj  interrupt  the  course^  and  make 
the  progress  of  the  student  (^  there  k  any)  tardy  and  doubtful,  so  tiu^  a  syate* 
matic  development  of  grammatical  principles  is  out  of  the  question.  As  te  the 
introduction  of  heavy  type  to  distinguish  inflection,  only  a  vexy  superfieial  jiidlgo 
can  be  captivated  by  it.  A  student  tliat  cannot,  without  any  eztraiial  help,  im- 
mediately distinguish  the  inflections  from  the  stems,  ought  to  give  up  his  study. 
The  heavy  type  of  the  inflectional  endings  will  avail  him  veiy  littlei  He  wfll 
blunder  just  as  much  with  as  without  tliem.  Besides  this,  it  is  by  no  means  a 
new  thing.  It  has  long  been  tried,  as  in  Moiris's  and  Smith's  Latin  giammaza 
But  we  are  not  aware  that  these  books  ever  were  deemed  more  valuable  on  that 
account.  We  should  think  just  the  contrary  to  be  true.  When  always  eadkfnak 
helps  point  out  the  stem  to  the  student,  he  will  neglect  to  ax^ily  his  own  exertion 
for  that  purpose,  and  as  organs  by  lack  of  exercise  gradually  become  inert,  so 
this  heavy  type  wfll  not  be  a  help^  but  rather  an  obstacle  to  the  student,  when- 
ever he  has  to  analyze  the  more  complicated  verbal  forms  of  his  own  accord. 

We  wish  now  Messrs.  Barnes  &  Co.  and  Mr.  Worman  to  learn  how  much  wdght 
they,  by  their  very  defence,  have  added  to  the  chaiges  of  ignorance  and  incom- 
X>etenoe  of  the  latter. 

1.  Mr.  W.  is  greatly  incensed  at  our  censuring  his  sentence,  Ji^  ivarm  niabcfirBl 

tftufenb  finite  bort.''    He  says :  The  worH  blunder  pet  made  ia  the  eriUeiim  en  fiaiKr 

"  inetead  of  9)erfonen."    The  abmrdiiy  of  the  change  ettggeeUd  teiU  be  appareni  te 

any  BchoaXboy  who  has  learned  no  language  but  hie  own.    We  tranaiaie  JEberhard* 

in  fuU: 

"  The  reasoning  bein^  of  our  planet,  considered  as  a  whole,  are  called  9^aii<(ta 
"  (men) ;  their  distmction  of  class  is  designated  by  fieitte  (peoule),  S^crfoncB  (per- 
"  sons),  namely :  fieute  are  men  of  a  lower,  9)eTfoneii#  of  a  nigiier  dass,  &c,  Ac 
**  As  the  lowest  classes  are  the  most  numerous,  and  are  not  found  in  small  but 
**  in  large  numbers,  we  call  a  crowd  of  9^tnf(^ti»  without  regard  to  dass,  2este."* 

Notwithstanding  this  execrable  translation,  every  one  will  see  that  the  words 

wliich  are  put  in  Eberhard's  mouth  have  no  bearing  at  all  on  the  question, 

whether  it  was  proper  for  Mr.  W.  to  connect  the  definite  numeral  1000  with  the 

>  It  would  be  very  difficult  for  Mr.  W.  to  point  out  a  single  page  of  this  vocabu- 
lary, especially  the  Chiglish  and  German,  bein^  without  several  palpable  bhmders. 

'  It  strikes  us,  that  Eberhard  is  not  genenuly  studied  by  schooUwys.  Mr.  W. 
is,  from  natural  reasons*  very  little  acquainted  with  the  studies  of  Gennaa  sdbiool- 
bovs. 

s  We  ought  not  to  let  the  stigma  of  so  much  nonsense,  which  is  brought  on 
Eberhard  by  Mr.  W.'s  bungling  and  almost  in  every  word  fiuilty  translation,  rest 
on  him.  But  we  have  no  space  for  this,  and  remark  only  that  Eberliaid  sijs: 
elne  avenge  SRcnft^iu  tmter  bcnm  wan  ftinen  unterfE^dbctr  which  means:  anwnberof 
men,  among  whom  no  dietinetion  of  iruUmduale  ie  made,  whUe  Mr.  W.  tnuHdates 
it  by :  a  crowd  of  Vlnfifm,  without  regard  to  dass.  Whether  this  totally  erro- 
neous translation  is  owing  to  ignorance,  to  diidnffenuity,  or  to  both^  may  seem 
doubtful ;  but  the  one  is  just  as  probable  as  the  ot£er. 
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noun  8cttte.     This  qnesdoii  evidently  was  not    present  to  Eberhaid,  even  if 

we  octtsider  the  correct  vereion  (see  the  last  foot  note)  as  the  proper  definition 

of  the  w(M:d.*    This  question  can  only  be  decided  by  a  more  accurate  definition 

of  the  wordy  which  we  find  in  Becker,  §  134^  who  says:  Beute  br&ft  ebic  ^ixSiu 

^isimle  Sletr^t  i»on  9>trfone»  auf  bit  attgemcioflf  SBeifc  ^li  (£eute  denotes  an  in- 

d^finUe  number  of  persons  in  the  most  general  manner).     It  is  evidently  the 

idea  of  ind^Ue  nnmber  which  lies  in  Scute,  and  which  distinguishes  it  from  9)er^ 

fraen.    This  has  been  felt,  but  not  correctly  expressed  by  Eberhard.   Thns  Becker 

says  in  his  larger  grammar  (L,  285) :  By  the  expression  fitutc  men  are  considered 

as  a  quantitative  idea,  as  a  material  (flofartig).    Hence  we  cannot  connect  Scute 

with  definite  nomcralB,  since  this  would  be  contradictory  to  the  idea  of  indefinite 

number,  inherent  in  fieute.    Hod  Blr.  Worman  a  little  more  knowledge  of  the 

language,  he  might  have  seen  this  from  his  own  definition  of  Scute.    He  himnAlf 

says,  p.  64 :  Settle  eoDpressu  the  plural  ofper90M  in  a  very  indeftnUe  manner,  where 

be  evidently  meant  to  translate  Becker,  but  mutilated  him  (as  usually)  by  trans- 

la;ting  Becker's  unbcfHmmte  Vtt^x^tt  von  ^erfoncn  in  a  blundering  way,  imagining 

that  Beckor  used  the  word  Sle^r^it  in  the  frequently  occurring  acceptation  of 

'*  plural."    But  his  translation,  &ulty  as  it  is,  is  yet  more  to  the  point  than  Eber- 

hard's,  and  but  for  his  almost  judicial  blindness,  he  might  have  found  it  out, 

without  our  telling  him.' 

8.  Our  remark  that  Bir.  W.  knows  nothing  about  the  very  word  »beutf($,''  could 

not  have  been  proved  better,  than  by  his  defence.    He  says : 

"  The  challenger  ddivers  a  left-handed  blow,  which  returns  to  wound  his  own 
"  shins,  by  misquoting  Mr.  W.  as  foUows :  '  National  nouns,'  he  says  (he  $ayt 
**  national  masculine  appellations,  but  he  meant  national  nouns) '  are  formed 
"  from  the  names  of  countries,  &c'  Now  Mr.  W.  not  only  says,  but  means  to 
"  say, '  national  appellations,'  which  may  be  either  nouns  or  adjectives.  Tet 
*'  the  critic  grav^y  proceeds  to  deduce  from  his  own  premises,  thus  summarily 
"  established,  that  the  author  does  not  know  that  his  national  appellation  is 
"an  adjective." 

We  request  now  the  reader  to  open  p.  78  of  lis,  W.'s  revised  edition.  There  he 
says :  National  maecuUne  appeUationa  are  formed  flram  the  names  of  the  respective 
countries,  by  modifying  the  last  radical  vowd,  and  adding  er.  They  are  deeUnfd 
Uke  common  nouns.  When  Mr.  W.  meant  by  national  appellations  both  nouns  or 
ai^ectives  (as  he  coolly  asserts),  his  rule  would  be  this,  that  bath,  national  nouns 
and  adjectives,  are  formed  by  cti  which  would  make  his  nonsense  of  the  first 
power  a  nonsense  of  the  third  or  fourth,  and  would  be  in  ^rect  contradiction  to 
his  rule,  p.  184,  according  to  which  national  adjectives  are  formed  in  ifc^.  Thus 
Mr.  W.  will,  if  he  belongs  to  Eberhord's  "  reasoning  beings,''  willingly  acknowl- 
edge  that  we  again  have  not  misquoted,  but  rather  defended  him  against  himselt 
He  continues :  "  TTie  following  are  formed  irregularly,  and  end  ii»  c:  bcr  iDctttfd^c# 
tcr  9hi|rc#  bcT  9xanio\t,  &c."  From  this  it  very  dearly  follows  that  Mr.  W.  todk  in- 
deed bcr  jDcutfil^  for  a  noun  just  as  much  as  bcr  fitufft,  ber  9ratt}ore.  Now  he  says 
In  his  defence :  "  The  absence  in  this  place  of  the  form  used  with  the  indefinite 

1  That  the  distinction  drawn  by  Eberhard,  who  wrote  a  hundred  years  ago, 
between  Scute  and  $eTfonen»  is  unjustifiable,  becomes  evident,  when  we  compare 
the  two  terms  Cbclcutc  (noblemen)  and  SEDeib^jKrfonen  (females  of  lower  order). 
Hence  the  di£ferenoe  between  both  terms  can  under  no  drcumstances  be  found  in 
a  distinction  of  rank, 

'  Bir.  W.  ought  not  to  say  that  we  do  not  acknowledge  his  merits ;  we  are  evi- 
dently more  liberal  to  him.  than  he  is  himself.  He  prefers  Eberhard  to  himself^ 
and  we  him  to  Eberhard. 
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artiek  (ein  Detttfd^)  seema  to  trouble  the  critic,  yet  if  he  wiU  north  a  Ut&e  fartker 
on  {p.  185),  he  will  find  the  use  0/ adiedicta  with  full  explanation" 

Now,  on  page  135  etaads  simplj  the  declension  of  absolate  acQectives.  But  it 
eyidently  does  not  follow  from  this  that  Mr.  W.  took  the  word  »bn  ^oitfitc  lor  an 
abeolute  adjective.  If  he  had,  he  would  have  explained  its  dedenakm  at  this 
latter  place,  and  not  among  the  noons.^  He  continues,  p.  74 :  *'  National  feminine 
appeUatione  are  formed  by  adding  iiu  ae :  bie  (EnglasbtTiii*"  He  will  bj  this  time 
no  more  deny  that  he  iaid  "  national  feminine  appellations,"  hut  meant  the  femi- 
ninos  of  national  nouns.  And  yet  he  makes  the  regular  femiiUne  atgoeiive  hk 
2>(Utr4<  <ui  exception  from  this  rule  on  the  formation  of  the  feminines  of  national 
nouns.  He  accordingly  must  have  had  the  idea  that  this  word,  if  xegularlj 
formed,  would  be :  tie  2)etttfi^in.  He  himself  shows  by  printing  his  and  Otto*s 
mles^  that  he  has  taken  this  startling  exception  from  Otto,  who  was  nnqoestioii- 
My  the  first  Anglo-German  grammarian  that  invented  this  sublime  nonsensa 
Neverthdess^  he  persists  that  he  has  not  transcribed  it  from  him,  and  is  indignant 
at  our  making  such  insulting  imputations.  Thus  he  appears  to  imply  that  each 
invented  this  absurdity  indopend^itly  of  the  other.  It  strikes  us,  that  the 
struggle  for  privity  of  invention  will  not  be  very  hot  between  these  two  worthiea 

8.  In  regard  to  his  compound  U^renfci^luirel  he  remarks:  "It  isafonn  which 
finds  authority  in  a  custom  permitting  the  formation  of  a  plural  to  either  com- 
ponent,"  which  evidently  is  only  a  clumsy  expression  for  "  the  attaching  of  the 
plural  ending  to  either  component."  Thus  he  restricts  this  form  to  the  pHural,  and 
says:  Sing.  U^rf^IufTcl*  plur.  tt^renfc^Ittiret;  sing,  ^dt^fir,  plur.  ^tofert|fir  or  ^ov^ 
fffixtn;  or  in  Ebiglish,  sing,  bulldog,  plur.  buUsdog  or  bulldogs,  Mr.  W.'s  cme  is  a 
good  deal  worse  than  his  disease.  Our  repeated  assertion,  that  Mr.  W.  is  utterly 
incompetent  to  write  a  German  or  any  other  grammar,  is  in  our  Ofdnion  proved 
by  himself  with  irrefutable,  mathematical  strength.  Pro!  Julius  Vordtriede, 
whom  Mr.  W.  introduces  as  his  "  ally,"  says :  U^rcnfd^tfifrtl  does  not  show  that  the 
author  cannot  form  compounds,  as  it  is  not  formed  against  ^  rules  for  the 
formation  of  such  words :  Compare  Ul(renhm|!,  itirc^entpr.  Prof.  Vordtriede  wisely 
abstains  from  mentioning  "  the  rules  for  the  formation  of  snch  worda"  He  him- 
self knows  (as  it  appears  from  the  clever  wording  of  this  objection),  that,  although 
there  are  some  genial  rules  for  this  subject,  it  is  utteriy  impossible  to  class  any 
given  compound  under  a  x)articular  rule  a  priori,  and  that  the  fir^  rule  fo9 
the  formation  of  compounds  is  this,  to  know  to  which  of  the  different  categories  ef 
compound  nouns  usage  has  assigned  the  given  word.  This  Bir.  W.  did  not  know, 
since  the  word  n^rf^IitfTft  is  unquestionably  formed  without  a  connecting  letta. 
Why  this  is  so,  neither  I,  nor  Prof.  Vordtriede,  nor  Jacob  Grimm  can  tell.  We 
can  say  Ufrenfii^lufret  just  as  little  as  we  con  say  ^^rfh^rn  (which  is  theoretically 
more  correct)  instead  of  Qfu^flttit^um,  or  ^Snbefi^rift  instead  of  ^Rbfc^rift* 

4.  We  objected  to  Mr.  W.'s  sentences:  3DcIdH  ^ttaU  ifi  am  ^rtefhn  ;  lodiH 

)6o(f  mx  am  tapffrfhn.    He  says  in  liis  defence : 

**  9tm  J^Ttefhn  is  entirely  correct  and  regular.  Comp.  Woodbury,  p.  110-12.  Bond, 
"  §  IH  And  Otto,  p.  112.  Only  one  of  these  authorities  (Douai)  permits  the 
"  irorm  bad  ^rUfh,  on  wMch  the  critic  insista  Tiarsk  says :  When  the  supier- 
**  lative  of  comparison  is  used  as  a  predicate,  the  preposition  on  coalesces  with 
"  the  definite  article  btm  into  ami  and  gives  the  example :  ^e  Sage  fMb  im  IBiii« 
"^tcr  am  ffln^jtei." 

>  According  to  Mr.  W.  every  student  must  evidently  say  ein  jDeittf^e  in  coaneor 
tion  with  the  indefinite  article. 
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We  do  not  wonder  that  Mr.  W.  does  not  even  now  understand,  why  the  ex- 
pressionB  censored  by  us  are  faulty.  We  did  not  say  that  the  form  of  the  ad- 
verbial superlative  with  am  is  everywhere  wrong  in  the  predicate,  but  we  said 
that  this  superlative  is  incorrect  in  Mr.  Worman's  two  sentences.  Becker,  who 
gives  the  rule  correctly,  says,  §  214  (7th  edition) :  If  the  predicate  is  expressed  by 
the  superlative  of  an  adjective,  the  superlative  aluMys  takes  the  definite  article,  as: 
Ded  ^immcW  giiflungen  flnb  Immcr  bic  bcflcn.  The  adverbial  form  of  the  superlative 
trith  an  is  used  only  then,  when  the  superlative  does  not  imply  a  comparison  of  the  sub- 
ject toith  other  subjects,  but  a  comparison  of  an  adverbial  circumstance,  for  instance 
of  time  or  place,  with  another  time  or  place,  as:  Die  Xage  flnb  urn  So^nnid  am  langflen. 
Thus  the  sentence  quoted  by  Tiarsk  is  right ;  but  Mr.  W.'s  sentences,  which  con- 
tain no  adverbial  drcumstanoes  whatever,  are  wrong.  This  rule,  the  correctness 
of  which  has  been  disputed  by  no  grammarian  yet,  least  of  all  by  the  gentlemen 
quoted  by  Mr.  W.,  was  evidently  unknown  to  Mr.  Worman,  and  he  has  thus 
again  himself  established  his  astounding  ignorance  in  German  grammar.* 

5.  The  way  Mr.  W.  tries  to  defend  his  ^^plcljcu^e"  is  this:  "Sanders,  the 
grreat  German  lexicographer,  does  not  agree  with  him,  and  gives  this  quotation 
from  Wieland :  r,®on  ben  @pie(icu0cn  unb  iturinxilen  unfercr  i^inb^cU."*  By  this  quota- 
tion £rom  Sanders,  Mr.  W.  has  simply  made  himself  guilty  of  a  corruption  of  his 
witness.  For  not  only  Sanders,  but  all  other  lexicographers,  declare  the  singular 
@pitl}eu3  a  collective  noun,  respectively  a  noun  denoting  an  abstract  quantity  (for 
which  in  English  we  must  use  the  plurals  playthings  or  toys.)  The  plural  of  such 
nouns  is,  according  to  all  grammars  (even  Mr.  W.'s  so-called  one),  generally  in- 
admissible, and  may  only  be  formed  to  express  several  kinds  of  the  quantity  in 
question.  Only  to  this  use  of  the  word  Spiet|eug  (several  kinds  of  toys)  refers 
Sanders,  as  he  expressly  says,  by  the  alleged  example  of  Wieland,  which  is  also 
evident  from  the  other  plural  ^ur)n>eile.  Now  in  Mr.  W.'s  sentence  the  word 
Bpitlitn^t  is  not  used  in  this  meaning,  but  in  the  signification  of  the  singular 
^pitlltu^,  and  is  consequently  a  soledsm.  H^ice  Mr.  W.  has  added  by  his  defence 
another  proof  of  ignorance  or  of  gross  disingenuity. 


*  We  cannot  pass  by  this  opportunity,  without  reflecting  on  the  uncritical  way  in 
which  Mr.  Worman  is  conducting  his  aefence.  The  quotiBff.of  so-called  authorities 
on  the  part  of  an  attacked  grammarian  is  utterly  out  of  plaoe  and  taste.  The  au- 
thorities of  a  grammarian  are  not  other  grammarians  or  lexicographers.  These  are 
at  the  utmost  fit  to  serve  as  prima  facie  evidence.  But  they  can  prove  nothing 
whatever,  since  they  do  not  make  the  language,  and  one  authority  may  be  in 
conflict  with  another.  Mr.  W.  ought  to  understand  once  for  all,  that  an  attacked 
grammarian  cannot  successfully  defend  himself  oUierwise  thui  by  abundant 
vouchers,  taken  from  the  classical  writers.  He  is  a  sorry  piece  of  a  grammarian 
who  has  not  extracted  his  authors  for  many  years  before  attempting  to  prepare 
a  grammar.  If  he  has  omitted  to  do  this  (and  this  is  evidentlv  the  case  with 
Mr.  W.)  he  tacitly  acknowledges  that  he  has  no  idea  whatever  of  his  duties  as  a 
gnunmarian,  and  that  he  is  utterly  unworthy  of  bein^  treated  with  that  respect 
which  even  the  errors  of  a  carefcu  scholar  always  'mW  command.  But  to  cite, 
when  he  is  struggling  for  his  literary  life,  names  as  Otto,  Tiarsk,  Adler,  Fltige], 
is  just  as  absurd  as  it  would  be  for  a  criminal  to  prove  his  innocence  by  an  accom- 
plice. However,  we  shall  not  ask  of  our  defendant  things  of  which  he  evidently 
never  has  thought.  Only  we  cannot  allow  him  to  cite  "  Anglo-German "  lexi- 
cographers or  "  so-called  "  grammarians  to  prove  the  correctness  of  Ids  bungling 
language,  when  it  is  condemned  by  the  most  unquestionable  authorities. 

*  Which  means :  of  the  playthings  and  pastimes  of  our  chHdhood. 
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6.  The  neuter  gender  of  3^rmometcr  and  S^or  lie  defends  thns : 

"  We  re^t  that  his  Latin  has  so  soon  forsaken  him.  S^emtometer  is  deriTed  from 
"Latin  termometrum  {nc) — ^neuter,  of  coarse — or  Greek  ^ef>fi^  (heatX  *nd 
"  fierpov  (measure),  making  rd  ^epfiofierpov,  neater  again.  Furtherm(»e  Adleb 
**  gives  the  noun  as  neuter.    ^oB  (£^or  is  not  found  in  the  vocabulaiy." 

Mr.  W.  forgets  here  that  he  himself  sajs  that  the  Hollander  Drebel  in^ 

vented  the  thermometer,  and  that  this  gentleman  lived  quite  a  while  alter  the 

Latin  time.    Thermometrum,  therefore,  neither  is  nor  can  be  a  Latin  word.    If 

any  one  would  form  the  word  now,  it  must  be  thermometer.  Gen.  tri,  after  the 

analogy  of  hexameter,  bimeter,  geometer,  &c.,  and  this  word,  which  does  not 

mean  a  measure,  but  a  measurer  of  heat,  is  unquestionably  a  maecuUne,  Nor  does 

a  word  ^epfiofierpov  exist  in  Greek.    When  we  want  to  form  a  Greek  word  of  this 

meaning,  it  would  have  the  neuter  form,  according  to  the  analogy  of  i^ofterpw. 

But  from  this  it  does  not  follow  that  the  German  word  must  be  a  neater,  aiti^ 

the  German  gender  (as  in  the  words  hexameter,  S^dttameter)  follows  the  Latin  and 

not  the  Greek.    Therefore  we  find  the  masculine  gender  in  all  lexicons  (Sander, 

Lucas,  and  others)  of  note,  and  so  it  is  used  by  all  accurate  scientific  wiiters^  as 

Humboldt,  GK)ethe,  Gehler. .  That  Adler  declares  the  word  a  neuter  (which  jom^ 

be  the  case)  makes  not  the  slightest  difference.    The  word  S^or  certainly  stands 

in  Bir.  W.'s  vocabulary  as  neuter  (#.  v.  choirX  and  is  an  undoubted  masculine, 

since  it  comes  from  the  Latin  eharuM. 

7.  Mr.  W.  denies  that  he  has  declared  the  word  tie  3ubtn  to  be  a  oollectiye 
noun,  but  has,  he  says.  Inadvertently  used  the  word  in  an  exercise  to  illustrate  a 
rule  which  refers  to  collective  nouns.  Let  us  stop  here  a  little.  Mr.  W.  says, 
p.  894,  in  his  rulee  (not  exercises,  as  he  falsely  asserts) :  §  87.  ^  eoUective  nown 
may  in  German  as  in  English  he  represented  by  a  pronoun  in  the  plural,  as: 
Die  3uben  .fe(^ten  to^fer  f&r  i^re  flttd^tt,  the  Jews  are  fighting  bravely  for  their 
rights.  By  this  rule  Mr.  W.  has  very  distinctly  declared  the  word  bic  3iibra  to  be 
a  collective  noun.  But  how  did  he  come  to  this  startling  rule  ?  For  who  ever 
heard  that  German  collective  nouns  may  be  represented  hy  plural  pronouns  (for 
instance:  bad  SSolt  ^t  t|r  Sattrlanb  vert^eibist)?  We  will  show  the  reader  the 
secret  ori^n  of  this  fine  rule,  and  at  the  same  time  shed  some  light  on  the 
inadvertency  of  the  example.  Mr.  W.  found  in  Gaspey's  or  another  Tgngiinh 
grammar  the  well-known  rule  for  the  agreement  of  pronouns  with  their  ante- 
cedents in  the  plural,  when  the  antecedent  is  a  eoUecHve  noun.  He  wondered 
what  a  oollectiye  noim  might  be,  and  whether  such  a  rule  might  not  also  **  woik" 
for  his  German  Grammar.  He  consulted  Becker.'  There,  to  be  sture,  he  (bund 
what  he  wanted,  a  rule  for  collective  nouns,  and  the  words  "agree"  and 
"plural "  in  it.  Becker  says,  in  §  214  :  When  the  Predicate  is  expressed  hy  s 
collective  noun,  it  often  may  kot  agree  with  the  Plural  of  the  subject,  as:  Die 
3uben  UHtren  ein  ^tdftorriged  iOolf  (the  Jews  were  a  stiff-necked  people).  This 
rule  of  Becker's  he  utterly  misunderstood  and  expressed  it*  as  shown  above.* 
Since  he  found  no  pronoun  in  the  example,  he  changed  the  latter  into  "the 
Jews  are  fighting  bravely  for  t^eir  rights,"  taking  evidently  not  the  word  8oI! 
(people),  but  the  word  Jercs  for  the  collective.    Thus  he  dropped  the  gonuise 


'  Becker  has  so  often  played  him  tricks,  that  by  this  time  he  must  have  lost  all 
confidence  in  him. 

'  We  are  already  &millar  with  translations  of  Mr.  W.'s  that  are  worse  than 
this,  if  possible. 
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oollectiye,  and  retained  the  counterfeit  one,  and  the  fimit  of  this  nice  manipula- 
tion is  a  rule  and  an  example,'  the  former  of  which  bids  defiance  to  all  other 
rules  of  the  language,  and  the  latter  again  to  the  former  itself.    It  is  a  true 

image  in  detail  of  what  the  whole  of  Mr.  Worman's  syntax  is  in  the  average 

namely,  a  barefaced  falsification  of  the  German  tongue.  80  much  for  Mr.  W.'s 
inadvertencies. 

8.  We  objected  to  an  English  sentence  in  his  exercises,  with  the  words  "  to 
speak  French,"  because  the  student  never  had  been  shown  how  to  translate  it, 
intimating  that  he  would  either  translate  Sranidfifci^c  or  Qransdflf^e^*  •  To  this  Mr. 
W.  replies  that  then  the  student  would  not  have  been  benefited  by  the  rule  on 
national  adjectives,  p.  134.  But  on  this  page  nothing  else  is  said,  but  that 
sational  adjectives  are  formed  by  the  ending  ifd^,  while  here  the  question  arose 
what  inflection  should  be  given  to  this  termination  ?  In  English  the  word  Frencit 
in  the  mentioned  phrase  is  an  ADJEcnvB,  used  substantively,  of  which  Mr.  W. 
says  (p.  18^,  that  they  have  the  same  infiection  as  other  acyectives.  But,  since 
he  nowhere  wys  what  gender  must  be  given  to  the  substantiv&adjective,  the 
student,  when  he  tries  to  find  the  correct  gender  of  his  own  accord,  will  neces- 
sarily be  doubtful,  whether  he  has  to  use  the  feminine,  supplying  "  language  " 
(bie  Spraf^e) — and  then  he  will  employ  the  form  franidfif^e;  or  the  neuter,  apply* 
ing  Mr.  W/s  nice  rule,  p.  80,  3,  and  then  he  will  use  the  form  SfraniSflfi^cd.  That 
the  student  must  use  neither  the  one  gender,  nor  the  other,  but  must  use  an 
ADVEBB,  he  certainly  cannot  gueM,  and  the  author  does  not  tell  him  so  in  any 
place  of  his  grammar.  Mr.  W.  now  shows  tohy  he  did  not  tell,  namely,  because 
he  does  not  know  it  himself.  For  if  he  knew,  he  would  at  least  have  known 
the  reason  why  the  student  could  not  have  translated  the  quoted  phrase 
correctly. 

9.  We  quoted  the  phrase, "  Be  is  nwer  believed "  as  one  which  the  student 
necessarily  would  translate  incorrectly  by  ^r  toirb  nimmer  geglaubtr  according  to 
Mr.  W.'s  grammar.  To  this  he  replies  thus  in  his  defence :  "  This  is  a  sentence 
of  the  critic's  own.  Blr.  Worman's  "  (he  always  wiU  speak  of  himself  in  the 
third  person)  "  sentence  is :  Never  Ue,for  he  who  lies  once  is  never  believed."  But 
the  very  words  quoted  by  us  clearly  stand  in  the  same  order  in  Mr.  W.'s  sentence, 
and  as  we  did  not  object  to  the  rest,  of  what  use  was  it  to  give  the  preposterous 
sentence  with  its  Jewish  morality  in  full  ?  Mr.  W.  continues :  "  The  passive 
form,  *  is  believed/  as  the  author  uses  it  (he  very  likely  means  "  translates  It "), 
it  given  on  p.  170."  But  on  this  page  stands  absolutely  nothing  referring  to  the 
sentence  in  question,  except  perhaps :  **  1  have  been  blamed,  [<i  Mn  getobcU  toorbm."  * 
And  thus  it  is  dear  that  Mr.  W.  himself  would  translate  the  sentence  by  :  cr  tt>irb 
nfanmer  geglaubt  ^stead  of  i|m  toirb  nimmer  gegloubt).  Now  he  continues :  "  But 
the  conscientious  critic  (to  whom  we  commend  the  sentence  he  seems  so  anxious 
to  dodge)  actually  attempts  to  change  the  verb  into  the  impersonal  form,  which 
has  not  yet  been  treated,  by  garbling  the  sentence  that  he  may  thus  criticize  it." 
Kow,  even  the  most  skilful  critic  could  not  more  strikingly  show  the  state  of 
Mr.  Worman's  knowledge,  than  the  latter  himself  has  exposed  it  in  this  defence. 
For  whoever  understands  his  bxmgling  language,  will  immediately  see  Mr.  Wor- 
man's  opinion,  that  the  phrase  which  we  took  out  of  his  sentence,  must  be 
translated  in  the  impersonal  form,  while  in  its  connection  with  the  whole  sen- 


'  This  is  the  reviewer's  version  of  the  history  of  this  remarkable  rule.    Who- 
ever has  a  better  one,  is  welcome  to  it. 
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tence  the  personal  form  was  required.  Thus  Blr.  Worman  at  once  showB  tbat 
he  has  not  the  slightest  idea  aboat  the  use  of  the  Qerman  Impersonal  pasave, 
and  of  the  rule  that  the  dative  object  of  German  verbs  can  never  become  a  per- 
sonal subject  in  the  passive  construction.  He  evidently  would  translate  his  ^n- 
tence  thus :  Ser  einmal  lugti  »irb  niematd  d^S^^^ubt  (instead  of  Hem  tPtrb  niesiold 
fifglaubt),  and  clearly  shows  hereby,  that  ho  did  not  know  himself  how  to  trans- 
late the  sentences  which  he  proposes  to  the  student.  Mi.  W.  could  not  have 
better  shown  the  justice  of  our  assertion,  that  he  is  unacquainted  with  the  very 
rudiments  of  the  ]anjjruage,  and  especially  that  he  is  unable  to  analyze  the  plain- 
est sentences.  His  remark,  that  ike  use  of  the  impersonal  form  has  not  pet  been 
shown,  is  almost  witty,  since,  from  very  palpable  reasons,  he  has  never  shown  it 
in  his  whole  book,  at  least  not  in  its  application  to  the  case-theory,  where  the 
student  most  expects  and  needs  it. 

10.  We  asserted,  that  the  student  must  translate  the  sentence,  "  I  cannot  croea 
the  river,"  by  3^  tarn  btefcn  %lvi  ni(^t  it^errelKn.  Mr.  W.  thinks  this  assertion  to 
be  ui^ust,  but  wisely  abstains  from  showing  how  the  student  oug?U  to  translate 
it. '  He  says :  "  The  very  lesson  of  which  this  is  a  theme  treats  of  the  distinction 
"  to  be  made  between  separable  and  inseparable  verbs,  and  on  the  preceding  page 
"  we  find  the  following  in  the  list  of  verbs  possessing  both  forms :  Sepabable  : 
"  tttcrfe^enr  to  cross ;  Insepabable  :  fiberfe tjf n,  to  translate."  But  the  author 
himself  lays  it  down  as  a  rule,  that  in  the  infinitive  no  distinction  can  be  made 
between  both  classes  in  the  dctacliing  of  the  prefixes  (p.  278,  Obs.  HI).  What  dis- 
tinction would  then  Mr.  W.  have  the  student  make  ?  He  evidently  did  not  see 
that  he  placed  a  trap  for  the  "  unfortunate  "  student,  into  which  the  latter  neces- 
sarily must  fall.  The  fact  is,  that  the  compound  u^erfej^n  could  not  be  used  at  all 
in  this  connection,  neither  as  a  separable,  nor  as  an  inseparable  verb ;  the  latter 
on  account  of  its  meaning,  the  former,  because  it  is  a  neuter  verb,  while  the 
English  "  cross  "  is  transitive.  This  is  the  very  reason  why  we  censured  the 
English  sentence  proposed  by  Mr.  W.,  and  the  justice  of  this  censure  Mr.  W. 
could  not  have  shown  better  than  by  rushing  himself  into  the  trap,  which  both 
his  ignorance  and  carelessness  prepared  for  the  "  unfortunate  '*  student.  More- 
over, he  furnished  himself  the  best  proof  for  our  assertion,  that  the  lesson  on 
"  separable  and  inseparable  compounds  "  is  a  masterpiece  of  confusion.  For  if  he 
himself  became  confused  by  it,  what  will  be  the  fate  of  the  ^  unfortunate  student  ?" 

11.  We  objected  to  the  use  of  the  plural  Santrmfinner.  He  says :  "  Nor  does  he 
**  (Mr.  W.)  use  SanbmSnntr  incorrectly.  Both  Sanders  and  Adelung  give  the  word 
"  as  in  use.  Sanblcute  indicates  more  particularly  the  lower  orders  or  peasantiy." 
Here  Mr.  W.  again  corrupts  his  vntnesees.  Neither  Sanders  nor  Adelxmg  give 
the  form  Sanbmdmter  as  in  use.  On  the  contrary,  they  both  give  lOanbleute  as  the 
only  plural  of  Satibmann.  But  they  refer  to  an  Austrian  provincialism,  according 
to  which  the  word  2anbmann»  with  the  plural  Sanbmanncrr  is  used  by  the  people  to 
denote  certain  local  officers,  just  so  as  the  more  familiar  Swiss  word,  fySanbam^ 
matin"  would  not  form  Canbamlcute  but  Canbammaimer  in  the  pluraL  Now,  Mr.  W. 
himself  will  not  maintain  that  he  used  the  word  Sanbmanncr  in  the  meaning  of 
these  Austrian  local  officers.  His  stated  difference  between  Sanblrute  unb  2a nb^ 
manner  is  altogether  one  of  his  own  making,  and  bare  even  of  the  shadow  of  an 
authority. 

12.  Mr.  W.  tries  to  prove  from  Becker,  that  he  is  correct  in  his  genitive  bed  ®f  ne* 
ralcdr  which  we  would  not  even  have  mentioned,  had  he  not  used  the  word  as  a 
paradigm  and  thus  induced  the  student  to  inflect  a  whole  class  of  words  impxop- 
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erij.  Mr.  W.  reprints  three  poBsages  from  Becker  in  original  and  translation,*  to 
support  this  genitive :  one,  where  Becker  speaks  of  the  formation  of  genitives  in 
td  in  general ;  another,  where  he  speaks  of  the  dropping  of  e  in  words  vnth  un- 
accented  syllables  (to  which  category  the  word  General  decidedly  does  not  belong), 
and  the  third,  where  he  says  that  foreign  personal  nouns  with  certain  termina- 
tions are  declined  with  genitives  in  d  (which  has  no  bearing  at  all  on  the  ques- 
tion). But  he  wisely  leaves  out  a  x>as8age  in  the  some  section,  which  alone  be- 
longs here,  and  according  to  which  nouns  with  accented  iiUimates,  uhen  they  end 
in  a  liquid  and  have  a  l(mg  vowel  (as,  for  instance,  the  word  General)  drop  the  letter 
e  in  the  ending.  We  leave  it  to  the  reader  to  find  a  fit  name  for  such  prevari- 
cation. 

13.  To  support  his  ^RetDtonCr  lie  again  cites  Becker,  but  again  misquotes  him. 
He  goes  to  the  trouble  to  print '  the  section,  referring  to  the  formation  of  German 
proper  nouns.  But  none  of  the  Newtons  belonged  to  Mr.  W.*s  countrymen.  That 
passage  of  Becker's,  where  the  formation  of  the  plural  of  fareign  words  is  shown 
(§  146,  7th  edition),  is  again  vnsely  left  out  by  Mr.  W.  According  to  this  rule, 
the  ending  d  is  applied  to  foreign  nouns,  and  this  must  always  be  done,  when  the 
termination  of  the  singular  (as  in  9{noton)  does  not  occur  in  German  nouns.  Thus 
we  say  ^W  Stuartd,"  not  bie  Stuarte.  How  completely  Mr.  W.  has  mixed  up  these 
rules,  appears  from  the  fiBU^t  that  he  himself  says  „V\t-  Stot^ft^ilbd,"  though  the 
representatives  of  this  name  are  double  countrymen  of  his.  Here  ho  ought  to 
have  applied  Becker's  rule,  which  he  took  the  trouble  to  reprint,  but  not  to  follow. 
According  to  Becker's  misquoted  rule  Mr.  W.  imquestionably  would  say :  bit  (£i^ 
ceroe,  bie  ^^ariufe,  bit  Demofl^enefe*  and  other  enormities. 

14  Mr.  W.  declares  the  following  errors  as  misprints ;  &tm(nUx,  bed  Saron  ^oon 
©ulo»,  atlc  %Uvb,  in  ber  geflcin  ^a^t  (he  says  instead  of  Icjjtcn— but  he  evidently 
meant  to  say  geflent  ^a6)t,  without  the  preposition),  am  ^cllcr  U($ten  Za^t  (he  says  in- 
stead of  ^ellen).  But  Mr.  W.  has  made  very  many  worse  blunders  than  these. 
The  last  especially  is  a  very  notorious  Berlin  vulgarism,  and  almost  as  bad  after 
as  before*  the  correction.  But — we  give  him  vnth  pleasure  the  benefit  of  his 
denials,  if  the  public  will.' 

15.  The  following  of  his  blunders  he  tries  to  extenuate  by  divers  queer  reasons : 
He  says  he  has  not  recommended  the  phrases  „idi  ^abe  fait,''  „i^  ^aU  xoaxm.**  But 
he  says  distinctly :  They  are  proper,  they  are  correct.  Or  does  Blr.  W.  imply 
hereby,  that  he  is  responsible  only  for  such  of  his  rules,  as  he  expressly  recom- 
mends, and  that  without  such  '*  recommendation "  we  must  take  them  for  what 
they  are  worth  ? — ^Ho  says  that  he  did  not  deny  that  the  word  93rot  formed  a  plu- 
laL  But  he  expressly  mentions  it  among  those  words  that  are  used  only  in  the 
singular  (p.  63).  We  should  think  that  the  most  hairsplitting  sophist  could  not 
discover  a  difierence  in  the  meaning  of  his  expression  and  our  version  of  it. — 
Mr.,W.  excuses  his  n>0}U  as  a  dative  in  the  paradigm  of  mad  by  saying  that  its 
peculiar  character  is  fully  explained  in  the  same  lesson.  But  he  explains  the 
"peculiar"  character  of  this  word  in  the  same  lesson  simply  by  saying  that  tooju 
is  an  advert,  which  makes  the  matter  only  worse  for  the  "  unfortunate"  student, 
who  sees  the  same  word  in  the  same  lesson  once  called  a  dative  in  the  paradigm 


^  Evidently  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  fill  up  vacant  space. 

•  It  is  ungrammatical  and  vulcar  before,  and  flatulent  after  the  correction. 
Why  not  say  at  once,  that  the  whole  word  ^ellcr  was  a  misprint  This  is  not 
worse  to  believe  than  that  the  printer  mistook  Uftcn  for  gcflcnt. 

»  Mr.  Apella  certainly  will— we  know. 
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of  xoai,  and  at  another  place  an  (idtefb, — He  denies  that  he  has  pnjpo^ed  „tt  ifl  eta 
Qfrcut^  ))onmir»"  and  avers  that  he  prefers  the  form  r,einer  metntr  Sreunbc,"  and  never 
uses  the  former  expression  in  an  exercise.  Nevertheless  we  find  on  page  316  dis- 
tinctly that  he  himself  uses  this  phrase  in  an  exercise.  His  reference  to  llargk, 
who  is  no  authority  whatever,  is  utterly  out  of  place.  Whether  Mr.  W.  has 
taken  the  sentence,  in  which  he  construes  prebigen  with  |U#  from  Douai  or  any ' 
other  writer,  is  very  indifferent.  He  does  not  seem  to  understand  yet  that, 
when  we  copy  the  mistakes*  of  others,  we  are  even  Um  excusable  than  for  our  own. 
16.  Another  set  of  mistakes  he  tries  to  justify  by  an  array  of  "authorities." 
So  his  genitive  t,M  ^vc^tru**  where  he  refers  to  Adler  and  FlOgel,  who  evidently 
are  no  authorities  whatever,  while  Adelung,  Heinsius,  Sanders,  and  Lucas  give 
the  genitive  !ReT9d»  For  the  imperfect  mu^t  he  quotes  Peissner,  Woodbury,  and 
Adler,  who  again  are  of  no  authority.  He  also  quotes  Sanders  (who  is  an  autho- 
rity), and  says  that  Sanders  aUotcs  this  imperfect.  This  is  simply  untrue.  The 
word  was  already  obsolete  at  Luther's  time.  It  occurs  only  in  middle  German. 
He  brings  a  formidable  array  of  authorities  in  regard  to  Gtiefcin  and  brof((.  But 
we  have  a^ainit  both  words  an  authority  which  Mr.  W.  at  once  vdll  acknowledge 
—-his  own.  The  word  braf4  is  given  by  himself  as  the  only  form  of  the  imperfect 
of  brefc^ettf  p.  240,  and  nevertheless  he  has  brofi^  in  the  next  exercise.  The  word 
@tiffel  belongs,  according  to  Mr.  W.'s  own  statements,  p.  40,  to  those  words  which 
do  not  change  in  the  plural,  and  he  nevertheless  presents  ®tiefeln  *  in  the  exer- 
cise. Thus  he  shows,  even  if  wo  acknowledge  his  authorities  against  his  own 
rules,  with  what  care  he  composed  his  exercises,  where  the  student  finds  forms 
contradictory  to  his  rules,  ©augte  he  maintains  by  a  verse  of  Goethe,  but  he 
ought  then  to  have  declared  it  a  poetical  imperfect,  since  it  does  not  occur  in  prose.' 

*  It  would  have  been  very  much  better  for  Mr.  W.,  if  he  had  studied  Douai's 
book  a  little,  instead  of  picking  up  his  rare  mistakes,  which  this  able  scholar  can 
afford  to  acknowledge  frankly. 

*  Which  is  a  Berlinism,  although  it  is  sometimes  found. 

*  Mr.  W.'s  "  ally,"  Prof.  Vordtnede,  has  undertaken  to  defend  him  in  a  few 
points.  The  latter  says :  "  The  conclusions  which  the  critic  draws  from  the  mis- 
takes in  Worman's  grammar  are  far  too  general,  as,  for  instance, '  he  does  not 
know  how  to  decline,'  &c. ;  assertions  which  in  their  generality  are  refuted  by 
the  book  itself"  Prof.  V.  has  evidently  forgotten  that  Mr.  W.'s  work  is  a  com/ 
of  Otto's  grammar,  and  that  consequently  his  different  paradigms  cannot  be 
alleged  as  proo&  of  his  ability  to  decline  or  conjugate. — ^Mr.  V.  continues:  "39 
letter  Qtxt  is  just  as  legitimate  as  in  neuefler  Qt\t"  But  the  correctness  of  the  one 
phrase  does  not  prove  that  of  the  other,  since  the  omission  of  the  article  in  such 
phrases  can  only  be  justified  by  tuc^e,  and  not  by  grammatical  rules,  which  Mr. 
v.  himself  has  not  alleged ;  and  to  find  touchers  for  the  ^rase  „ln  letter  Beit"  in 
Mr.  Worman's  sense  (frit  furjem),  will  be  very  difficult  for  Prof.  Vordtriede. — ^The 
same  gentleman  is  evidently  mistaken,  when  he  declares  the  use  of  the  dative  or 
accusative  in  the  phrase:  ^afl  bu  bir  in  bie  ^anb  oef^nitten?  a  debatable  question. 
Sd^neiben  is  a  transitive  rerb  and  hence  cannot  gOTem  the  dativa  Becker,  in  the 
passage  which  is  probably  before  Bir.  Vordtriede's  mind,  did  not  think  of  constro- 
ixig  transitive  verbs  with  a  poaseesive  dativ&  The  sentence :  r rSDarum  gnvo^noi  @te 
fftf  ni(]^t  bcutW  JM  fprwijra?"  cannot  be  twisted  under  any  rule  of  Becker's.  Prof 
Vordtriede  ought  to  have  quoted  it.— To  say  that  „l<^  ^frbarg  mldj  ^inttr  bcr  Jtird^" 
maif  be  right,  if  the  hiding-place  was  behind  the  church,  is  very  strange.  Where 
else  should  the  hiding-place  be,  when  it  is  said  that  it  toas  there ?— That  the  im- 
perative [(^elte  and  ^cr  Ift  (in  Qfrtunb  9on  mir"  are  used  in  Germany,  is  right.  But 
so  are  many  other  words  which  are  not  justifiable.  Prof.  Vordtriede  knows  very 
weU  that  both  expressions  are  ungrammatical. — For  his  learned  discussion  of  the 
gender  of  S^mnometcr  the  public  wiU  be  thankful.  But  he  is  mistaken  with  his 
quotations.    For  neither  Heyse  nor  Heinsius  say  anything  about  the  geodet  of 
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17.  What  Mr.  W.  pleads  in  regards  to  the  sentences,  whicli  mnst  be  incor- 
rectly rendered  by  the  student,  amounts  to  this,  that  the  student  might  just  as 
well  have  hit  upon  the  correct  translation.  So  he  might— but  merely  by  accident. 
It  is  true  that  sometimes  the  correct  German  expression  for  the  English  term 
stands  in  the  vocabulary  at  the  side  of  another,  which,  for  the  required  connec 
tion,  would  be  incorrect  iBut  how  shall  the  student,  who  has  no  idea  of  German 
synonyms,  know  whether  he  must  use  the  one  or  the  other  of  the  given  terms? 
How  can  he  know  that  the  word  gentleman,  page  450,  must  be  translated  by 
9^0011  ton  (E^rCr  and  that  the  translation  by  ^err  will  make  nonsense  ?  But  most 
generally  Mr.  W.  did  not  even  take  this  trouble,  but  gave  only  one  signification, 
which  for  the  quoted  sentence  will  produce  an  unmitigated  and  ridiculous  ab- 
surdity. Mr.  W.,  therefore,  takes  great  care  not  to  enter  into  details,  because 
every  sentence  would  convict  him  of  his  utter  recklessness  in  the  management 
of  the  exercises.  When  he  says  that  the  correct  signification  of  "  to  set  the  tdbU^* 
is,  indeed,  in  his  vocabulary,  it  is  true  that  this  is  so  iu  the  second  edition,  but  it 
was  not  in  th?  first.  In  regard  to  the  sentence,  "As  I  could  not  use  it,  I  have 
sold  it,**  we  maintained  that  the  student  would  translate :  9[Id  (which  should 
have  been  ba)  i^  fonntt  c9  xAd^t  IxavLd^tn,  i4  ^^c  cd  ttrfouft.  Mr.  W.  says  that  his 
rules  on  p.  94  would  have  shown  him  the  correct  place  of  the  auxiliary  in  the 
first,  and  Lesson  XL.  the  correct  place  of  the  finite  verb  in  the  second  clause. 
But  Lesson  XL.  stands  on  page  829,  while  the  quoted  sentence  is  on  page  1S4, 
and  his  rules  on  page  94  have  been  only  introduced  in  the  second  edition  of  Mr. 
W/s  book.  Had  they,  however,  been  there  already  in  the  first  edition,  they 
would  still  have  been  of  no  avail  for  the  student  For  Mr.  W.  says  in  these  newly 
introduced  rules  nothing  but  that,  when  a  sentence  opens  with  tottm  or  ha^,  the 
verb  is  placed  at  the  end  of  the  sentence.  Now  the  sentence  in  question  begins 
with  n^i,**  and  hence  Mr.  W.'s  rules  did  clearly  not  refer  to  it  But  even  if  he 
had  mentioned  every  one  of  German  conjunctions,  the  student  would  still  have 
been  in  a  quandary,  eiAce  by  translating  it  as  proposed,  he  clearly  satisfies  the 
requirements  of  Mr.  W.'s  rules.  For  Mr.  W.  says :  "  the  wrb  must  be  placed  last 
in  the  clausa"  Now  Ixand^tn  as  well  as  foiuUe  are  verbs.  The  student  would, 
therefore,  satisfy  this  excellent  rule  in  both  ways,  either  by  placing  foitnte  or 
tiratn^en  at  the  end  of  the  clause. 

18.  As  for  his  remarks  on  pronunciation,  Mr.  W.  did  not  allege  a  single  item 
in  his  reply,  by  which  we  could  be  induced  to  modify  our  charges  in  the  slight- 
est point.  On  the  contrary,  he  has  decidedly  confirmed  them.  For  that  he  still 
maintains  a  difference  in  pronunciation  of  long  0  and  o(r  and  long  a  and  aa, 
places  his  ignorance  in  regard  to  the  German  protracting  signs  in  the  strongest 
possible  light,  and  justifies  bur  assertion,  that  he  by  neoeesity  must  teach  pro- 
nimdation  incorrectly,  since  he  perpetually  confounds  sound  and  written  letter. 
His  assertion  that  he  is  maintained  by  Becker  in  his  startling  statements  regard- 
ing long  if  belongs  to  the  same  illusion,  and  his  invention  of  three  classes  of 
3-sounds  (the  long,  the  rather  long,  and  the  short)  is  too  ridiculous  as  to  deserve 


?:bermomettr.  They  say  that  foreign  nouns  retain  the  gender  of  the  language  iVom 
which  they  are  taken.  Tliis  rule,  which  shows  the  incorrectness  of  bad  C[$OTr  cer- 
tainly would  not  prove  the  correctness  of  bad  S^^ermometeTr  since  thermometmm 
(or  metron)  are  neither  Latin  nor  Greek  words.  See  above.  Our  stricture  on 
iDogr  which  is  wrong,  came  by  a  mere  accident,  from  a  cross  made  at  the  margin 
of  our  copy,  into  the  list  of  imperfects. 
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comment.  The  pronnnciation  of  ie  in  9rie  and  Cilie  cannot  be  roprcacmted  bj 
AiTuh  and  Leeljuh,  but  \>j  English  ia  in  Julia,  Amelia,  &c.  When  he  denioB 
that  he  has  restricted  the  sound  of  short  u  to  a  following  0,  he  is  refuted  hj  hk 
own  words.  He  says  distinctly :  The  pronunciation  of  u  ii  oo  in  school.  When 
followed  by  U  it  has  the  sound  of  u  in  fuU.  When  he  meant  that  the  same 
soimd  exists  also  before  other  consonants,  why  does  he  then  speak  only  of  II  t  It 
is  true  that  he  has  said  at  another  place  that  the  duration  of  the  sound  of  any 
vowel  may  be  shortened  by  doubling  the  consonant.  But  that  will  not  ex^ain 
the  sound  of  short  u  before  single  consonants,  or  two  different  consonants  (mit$» 
£ungtr  Stvilmp  &c,).  In  regard  to  his  pronunciation  of  9  =  Ur  Becker's  later  editions 
(Mr.  W.  cites  an  old  one)  have  given  up  this  untenable  position.  Jacob  Grimm  says 
(Germ.  Gram.,  vol.  I.,  2d  ed.,  p.  222) :  "  To  hear  the  words  Spflcm  and  Spntai  pro- 
nounced like  Suflem  and  Sunta j  raises  our  laughter."  Mr.  W.  makes  now  a  distinc- 
tion between  fp£t  and  itSIte^  but  not  in  his  grammar.  Ho  says  distinctly  that  5  has 
the  sound  of  French  eu  in  feu ,  from  which  we  must  clearly  infer  that  ^o^Ic  and  ^olle 
are  pronounced  alike.  He  denies  that  he  made  al  and  ei  differ  in  sound,  but  distinctly 
says  that  ai  is  pronounced  like  ai  in  aisle,  and  ei  like  i  in  mine,  from  "which  every 
one  will  infer  that  he  pronounces  not  only  aisle  differently  from  mine  (compare 
his  note  and  bemoan),  but  also  at  from  ci.  A  middle  sound  between  g  m  go  and 
the  letter  k  no  human  organ  has  yet  been  able  to  form,  nor  the  pronunciation  of 
both  successive  letters  in  bt.  Mr.  W.  can  never  prove  the  correctness  of  his 
spelling  itoln  with  a  (£  by  an  obscure  f.Drt^Uxtcoit.''  Whether  the  word  is  de- 
rived from  Latin  eciona,  as  he  maintains,  or  from  eolonia,  as  we  remember  to 
have  read  somewhere,  is  very  indifferent,  since  hard  d  in  words  derived  from  the 
Latin  is  now  generally  spelled  with  a  I.  But  that  the  spelling  Coin  is  utterly 
obsolete,  any  geographical  or  historical  work  might  have  revesded  to  Mr.  W.' 
That  he  has  no  idea  whatever  regarding  the  application  of  the  letter  S  in  foreign- 
bom  words  appears  from  his  spoiling  Humboldt's  celebrated  ito^mod  thus :  do^ 
mod  (p.  71).  Probably  he  derives  this  word  also  from  the  Latin.  Of  his  other 
horrors  in  pronunciation  Mr.  W.  wisely  says  nothing.  Nevertheless,  in  the  lace 
of  such  enormities,  he  does  not  blush  to  xx)int  out  his  treatment  of  this  subject 
as  one  of  the  excellent  features  of  his  book. 

19.  Mr.  W.  finds  it  strange  that  we  "  seriously  believe  Dr.  Otto  to  bo  a  myth.** 
But  how  can  any  one  believe  that  a  man  who  would  affix  his  name  to  a  "  gram- 
mar "  so  utterly  beneath  criticism,  could  be  a  Professor  in  Heidelberg?  Just  so, 
any  German  at  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  who  knows  Mr.  W.'s  book,  and 

hears  that  he  is  a  Professor  in College,  would  unquestionably  believe  Mr. 

Worman  himself  to  be  a  myth.' 

20.  Mr.  Worman's  defence  of  his  plagiarism  is  viry  characteristic 

"  The  fact  is,"  he  says,  "  that  while  Otto  has  done  a  good  work,  there  was  still 
"  much  to  be  done  in  the  direction  of  accurate,  thorough,  and  complete  de- 
"  velopment  of  a  system  to  which  he  has  so  happily  introduced  us.    Yet  there 
''are  many  things  in  Otto  which  are  intrinsically  valuable,  and  to  omit  or 
garble  them  would  be  simply  a  wrong  to  the  student.*    These  Mr.  Worman 


it 


'  We  recommend  to  Mr.  W.  to  read  the  ^iToInifi^c  B^tm^"  or  to  inspect  the 
title-page  of  any  book  published  in  the  city  of  Cologne. 

'  We  must  acknowledpre  that  we  still  believe  Dr.  Otto  to  be  a  myth,  since  the 
"  immense  circulation  of  his  books  in  Germany  and  England  '*  has  a  very  fabu- 
lous sound,  and  his  name  certainly  is  utterly  unknown  in  these  benighted  regions. 

'  We  imagine  that  "  Dr.  Otto  "  if  he  should  exist,  will  make  a  sour  &oe  at  this 

eucomiiim- 
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(be  \M  speak  of  himself  in  the  third  person)  has  availed  himself  of  vdth  full 
acknowledgments,  and  so  far  from  concealing  his  indebtedness  to  Otto,  has 
"  distinctly  expressed  it  in  his  preface  as  '  especial  obligation/  " 

This  language  shows  plainly  the  kind  of  man  we  have  to  deal  with.  We  shall 
not  weaken  it  by  our  comments.  It  is  the  most  cutting  self-condemnation  which 
could  have  been  written.  He  stands  convicted  not  only  of  a  bold  plagiarism,  but 
also  of  an  attempt  to  conceal  it  from  the  eyes  of  the  public,  and  to  this  he  is  add- 
ing^ now  an  utter  indifference  to  public  opinion,  which  he  insults  by  imagining 
that  reasons  are  jgood  enough  for  it,  at  which  he  secretly  laughs  himself. 

To  write  a  (German  gnunmar  is  difficult  even  for  the  most  learned  and  gifted 
of  German  schohirs.  The  German  is  the  most  difficult,  as  it  is  the  most  beauti- 
ful of  all  languages.  In  writing  it  without  blemish,  how  few,  even  after  a  life- 
time of  study,  ever  have  succeeded  I  Not  even  was  Jacob  Grimm  a  perfect  master 
in  that  language,  which  ho  identified  with  his  nama  German  literature  is  an 
Ocean  of  wealth,  as  profound,  as  holy,  as  pure  as  the  Ocean.  It  is  the  proudest 
temple  of  national  genius  that  the  world  ever  beheld.  Even  the  initiated  approach 
it  with  reverence,  and  bow  down  before  it  as  the  most  perfect  form  in  which 
human  thought  ever  found  expression.  He  has  stretched  out  his  sacrilegious 
hand,  to  rob  this  temple  of  its  treasures ;  he  has  entered  it,  and  the  sanctuary  is 
defaced  and  soiled,  full  of  the  impurities  which  he  has  left  behind,  an  abomina- 
tion to  all  that  enter  it  after  him  without  lustration.  That  unholy  blasphemy, 
which  he  calls  a  German  grammar,  is  spread  broadcast  over  the  land  by  the  un- 
holy greediness  of  his  publishers,  to  fill  the  students  with  disgust,  and  to  make 
them  hate  a  tongue,  which  is  falsified,  corrupted,  and  murdered  in  every  line. 
He,  who  does  not  dare  to  write  a  German  letter  to  his  acquaintances,  for  fear  of 
exposing  himself, — without  preparation,  without  any  other  material  than  forty 
grammars,  to  collect  their  shreds  into  an  abominable  patchwork,  he  manufactures 
in  a  few  months  a  book,  which  even  the  most  gifted  would  not  think  of  writing 
in  as  many  years,  and  he  and  his  publishers  do  not  blush  to  have  such  a  carica- 
ture praised  as  the  most  perfect  of  grammatical  works  by  hundreds  of  either 
incompetent  or  misguided  men ;  he,  in  sneering  indifference  and  with  the 
callousness  of  steel,  announces  a  series  of  works  on  tongues  which  he  can 
hardly  recognize  as  such,  much  less  read  or  understand,  and  to  finish  whicli 
many  long  lives  of  many  scholars  would  be  required. 

These  outrages,  which  are  so  unprecedented  that  the  English  language 
has  not  invented  an  adequate  term  by  which  to  call  them,  have  induced  me 
to  deanse  the  sanctuary  desecrated  by  this  man,  and  to  deliver  him  to  public 
disgrace,  which  is  but  a  small  punishment  in  comparison  with  his  deserts.  I 
knew  that  I  should  have  to  bravo  the  wrath  of  those  whom  I  might  expect 
his  publishers  would  let  loose  upon  me.  Hundreds  could  have  done  this  work 
better,  and  more  ably  than  I ;  but,  as  it  was  an  ungrateful  task,  no  others  came 
forward,  so  that  my  beloved  mother-tongue  must  be  contented  with  such  defect- 
ive work  as  I  have  offered. 

*  Mr.  W.  says  in  his  preface :  "  We  are  under  especial  obligation  to  the  Ger- 
man grammars  of  Grimm,  Becker,  Heyse,  Otto,  Noehden,  Roese,  Douai,  and  to 
Boileau's  Nature  and  Genius  of  the  German  Language."  This  he  calls  an 
"  acknowledgment "  of  his  transcribing  almost  every  lesson  from  Otto. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
A   Correction. 

Offici  07  American  Educational  Montklt. 

MESSRS.  A.  S.  BARNES  &  CO.,  in  their  advertising  circular,  "The 
Educational  Bulletin,  extra — for  Teachers  of  the  Gennan,"  have 
given  us  a  gratuitous  advertisement: — "  Professional  Reviewer  is  actually 
engaged  upon  a  German  Grammar  for  the  press  of  Schermerhora  ft  Ca" 
There  is,  however,  a  slight  error  in  this  announcement  Prof.  Fisdier 
is  engaged  upon  a  Latin,  not  a  ''German"  Grammar.  We  make 
prompt  correction  of  this  little  mistake  to  prevent  disappointment  to 
Teachers  who  sincerely  seek,  what  recent  developments  prove  to  be  sadlj 
needed,  a  good  and  reliable  Grammar  of  the  German  language.  For 
the  preparation  of  such  a  book.  Prof  Fischer  is  eminently  qualified  ; 
and,  when  his  numerous  engagements  will  permit,  we  hope  he  may  en- 
list in  the  work.  Meanwhile,  we  beg  the  enterprising  publishers  of  Wor- 
man's  books  to  go  on  without  fear. 

We  regret  that  the  righteous  course  of  the  Editors  and  Reviewers  of 
the  American  Educational  Monthly,  in  exposing  the  absurdities  of  a 
book  likely  to  do  great  mischief,  has  caused  Mr.  Barnes  to  seek  refuge 
behind  undignified  personalities,  and  innuendoes  about  what  he  does  not 
believe  and  dare  not  assert  Hitherto  we  have  discussed  the  ^k.  But 
since  the  appearance  of  Mr.  B.'s  circular,  our  readers  may  require  all 
the  facts  in  the  case.  These  we  may  conclude  to  publish,  if  Mr.  Barnes 
does  not  make  proper  apologies. 

J.  W.  SCHERMERHORN  &  Co., 

Publishers  of  Am.  Ed.  Monthly. 

Miss  A.  E.  Johnson  and  Object-Teaching. 

MR.  EDITOR  :— "  The  Massachusetts  Teacher"  begins  its  June  issue 
with  the  publication  of  a  paper,  read  before  the  Middlesex  Coun^ 
Association  by  Miss  A.  E.  Johnson,  Principal  of  the  Framingham  Nor- 
mal School,  on  **The  Common  Schools  of  Massachusetts." 

If  this  article  were  the  production  of  a  novice  in  the  science  and  art  of 
education,  it  might  be  allowed  to  pass  unnoticed,  for  it  could  not  then 
be  expected  to  do  any  harm.  But,  as  its  author  stands  at  the  head  of  an 
institution  where  her  opinions  and  ideas  naturally  must  be  looked  upcm 
by  her  pupils  as  the  results  of  mature  experience  and  careful  investiga- 
tion, and,  as  such,  representing  the  truth  as  faithfully  as  the  human  mind 
can  reveal  it,  the  undersigned  takes  the  liberty  to  offer  the  following 
remarks  upon  that  part  of  the  paper  alluded  to,  which  treats  on  "  Objetl 
Lesson*, " 

The  Principal  of  the  Framingham  Normal  School  speaks  thus  of  this 
subject : 

**  Teaching  by  object  lessons,  technically  so  called,  which  is  really  prac- 
ticable only  in  large  cities,  where  the  schools  are  unfortunately  most 
perfectly  graded,  and  then  only  as  a  supplement  to  other  methods,  is 
majntained  to  be  the  best  p\au  lot  u.\V  lo'K^r  schools.    We  have  trans- 
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ferred  this  method  from  Europe,  and  it  fits  our  schools  little  better  than 
the  ample  coat  of  the  broad-shouldered  German  would  sit  upon  the 
slender  American.  We  have  not  time  enough  to  give  our  children  their 
school  training  in  that  way.  And  then  it  is  questionable  whether  it  is 
worth  while  to  go  through  so  much  to  get  so  little.  Nor  do  real  live, 
wide-awake  children  enjoy  it. 

*' A  little  child  had  sent  to  her  recently  an  object-lesson  book,  from 
which  she  had  some  lessons.  She  was  quite  uneasy  at  being  compelled 
to  think  in  such  ah  order.  Soon  after,  she  had  an  arithmetic,  which  she 
suspected  was  on  the  same  plan.  'Now,'  said  she,  'give  me  some  les- 
sons in  the  back  part  of  the  book.'  She  gave  expression  to  the  uneasy 
and  impatient  feeling  which  I  have  seen  in  the  face  of  many  a  child  when 
driven  to  follow  a  process  fitting  the  sluggish  motion  of  German  thought, 
but  painful  to  the  active  mind  of  an  American  child.  And  the  conse- 
quence of  using  it  is,  that  the  children  have  a  great  deal  of  instruction  in 
words,  and  the  making  of  sentences  which  they  do  not  form  for  them- 
selves, and  so  they  become  little  machine-like  talkers,  instead  of  receiving 
such  a  training  as  develops  in  each  child  such  faculties  and  modes  of 
thinking  as  are  suited  to  him." 

The  only  true  assertion  in  the  above  is  what  Miss  Johnson  states  in 
regard  to  object-teaching  as  a  method  introduced  from  Germany  to 
America ;  and  in  spite  of  all  antipathy  of  the  lady-principal  to  it,  Ger- 
many need  not  blush  at  having  produced  it 

The  writer  of  these  lines  (who  hails  from  Fatherland,  was  educated, 
and  has  ever  since  taught,  according  to  this  method),  fifteen  years  ago 
prepared  a  work  on  Object-Teaching — a  method  then  but  little  known  in 
America.  His  MS.  was  presented  to  several  New  York  publishers,  but 
every  one  scorned  the  idea  of  bringing  out  such  a  work.  It  was  excusa- 
ble in  publishers  in  1854  to  refuse  to  publish  a  book  containing  princi- 
ples which,  owing  to  their  limited  knowledge  of  educational  methods, 
they  could  not  appreciate.  But  it  is  unpardonable  in  the  Principal  of  a 
Massachusetts  Normal  School  in  1869  to  be  ignorant  of  the  main  features 
of  an  educational  method  in  whose  favor  all  enlightened  teachers  have 
long  ago  declared,  and  which  she  might  have  studied  if  prejudice  hSid  not 
prevented  her  fi'om  so  doing.  We  are  never  too  old  to  learn  ;  and  the 
fact  that  something  is  introduced  by  somebody  from  a  foreign  country 
which,  perchance,  we  dislike,  should  not  tempt  us  to  condemn  it  whole- 
sale, without  trying  to  find  out  its  possibly  good  features.  ''Any  method, 
however  faulty,"  (!)  says  Miss  Johnson,  in  the  course  of  her  paper, 
"may  produce  good  results  in  the  hands  of  an  earnest,  enthusiastic,  liv- 
ing teacher,"  etc.  Why  did  she  not  try  object-teaching,  however  faulty 
this  melhod  appeared  to  her  ? 

As  it  is  unwise  to  condemn  a  new  method  of  teaching  with  which  we 
happen  to  be  unacquainted,  and  in  which,  for  some  reason,  we  do  not 
wish  to  become  initiated,  it  is  wicked  to  publish  a  decided  opinion  about 
it  for  the  purpose  of  covering  our  ignorance  of  it,  especially  if,  in  the 
mean  time,  we  give  currency  to  statements  at  variance  with  truth.  In  the 
case  before  us,  the  most  natural  result  of  Miss  Johnson's  expressed 
opinion  is,  that  some  of  her  pupils  will  believe  it  to  be  correct.  They 
will  then  be  opposed  to  object-teaching,  as  Miss  Johnson  is ;  they  will 
not  study  it,  and  therefore  will  not  be  able  to  introduce  it  where  they  may 
be  called  to  instruct     This  will  retard  their  mentail  d^vt\oYavEtv\.  ^%  ^^ 
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as  that  of  their  future  pupils,  for  all  of  which  the  Prindpal  of  the 
Framingham  Normal  School  will  have  to  answer  at  some  future  time. 

The  comparison  drawn  between  the  object-teaching  method  and  the 
coat  of  the  broad-shouldered  German  is,  to  say  the  least,  not  a  veiy 
happy  one.  If  any  American,  German,  or  Hottentot  would  don  a  coat 
not  Stted  for  him,  I  should  pity  him  as  a  simpleton  if  he  did  not  know 
how  to  adapt  it,  or  how  to  have  it  adapted,  to  his  own  wants.  And  if  the 
Principal  of  the  Framingham  Normal  School  cannot  adapt  the  method 
of  object-teaching,  or  does  not  know  ihcU  it  may  be  adapted,  to  the  wants 
and  capacities  of  every  pupil,  she  offers  thereby  proof  positive  that  she  is 
not  only  unfit  for  the  position  she  occupies,  but  altogether  disqualified  for 
teaching. 

That  we  should  not  have  sufl^cient  time  to  educate  our  children  accoid- 
ing  to  this  method,  is  an  entirely  senseless  assertion  ;  since  this  method, 
"  however /auUy*  it  may  be  according  to  the  understanding  of  the  learned 
Principal,  can  accomplish,  at  least,  as  much  as  any  other  in  a  given 
time ;  and  that  real  live,  wide-awake  children  do  not  enjoy  it,  is  as  fiu* 
from  the  truth  as  it  is  incredible  that  a  little  child  should  be  quite  uneasy 
at  being  compelled  to  think  in  **  such  an  order'*  as  a  certain  object-lesson 
book  required  her  to  do.  It  is  not  at  all  child-like — it  is  quite  beyond 
the  reach  of  a  little  child's  mind — to  think  about  a  method  or  manner  of 
thinking,  and  it  is  quite  likely  that  Miss  Johnson  has  mistaken  her  own 
thoughts  for  those  of  the  child. 

If  by  what  Miss  Johnson  pleases  to  call  "sluggish  motion  of  German 
thought," — according  to  her  statement,  "so  painful  to  the  active  mind  of 
an  American  child," — logical  reasoning  is  to  be  understood,  I  protest 
against  the  epithet  employed,  and  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  lady  is 
perfectly  unable  to  judge  about  German  thought  at  all,  either  in  connec- 
tion with  object-teaching  or  without  it 

It  has  given  me  great  pleasure  and  genuine  satisfaction  to  have  found 
wherever  and  whenever  I  have  instructed  American  children,  of  all  ages, 
as  well  as  adults  of  both  sexes  and  different  occupations,  from  the  simple- 
minded  seamstress  or  factory-girl  up  to  the  highly-cultivated  minister  or 
lawyer,  that  my  German  mode  of  thinking  was  not  only  not  painful  to 
them,  but  has  always  been  entered  into  with  unmistakable  gratification, 
and,  as  I  believe,  not  to  their  disadvantage.  G)uld  it  be  possible  that, 
during  an  experience  of  eighteen  years  in  lecturing  to  American  audi- 
ences, and  teaching  private  classes  in  Kinder  Garten,  Primaiy,  Grammar, 
and  High  Schools  and  Colleges,  I  never  should  have  met,  even  once, 
with  a  specimen  of  those  active  American  minds  alluded  to  by  Miss 
Johnson  ? 

To  say  that  the  consequence  of  object-teaching  is  that  the  children  be- 
come machine-like  talkers  and  no  thinkers,  is  simply  preposterous,  and 
hardly  needs  mentioning,  as  it  is  too  well  known  that  just  the  opposite  is 
the  case. 

After  having  tried  to  show  that  object-teaching  is  not  for  Americans, 
the  Principal  of  the  Framingham  Normal  School  unknowingly  recom- 
mends the  same  method  as  excellent  for  the  study  of  Botany  and  other 
branches  of  natural  sciences  ;  and  in  another  place  mentions  her  having 
asked  a  lady  who  had  studied  the  subject  of  Gravity,  why  she  did  not  re- 
late her  pendulum,  when  her  clock  was  losing  time.  Miss  Johnson 
mentions,  it  is  true,  at  the  beginning  of  her  paper,  that  she  would  venture 
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to  speak  "briefly  and  hurriedly  ;"  but  she  will  allow  the  suggestion,  that 
a  Principal  of  a  Normal  school  never  should  speak,  or  write,  or  do  any- 
thing ^* hurriedly f**  as  in  doing  so,  she  hardly  will  be  able  to  avoid  errors 
not  becoming  a  person  in  her  position. 

If  it  should  be  asked  why  the  undersigned  should  attempt  to  appear  as 
a  public  defender  of  the  object-teaching  method,  he  would  simply  answer 
that  two  reasons  have  prompted  him  to  do  so.  In  the  first  place,  he  is 
accustomed  privately  and  publicly  to  vindicate  the  truth  whenever  he 
finds  opportunity  to  do  so  ;  and  secondly,  he  is  just  at  present  engaged, 
in  connection  with  others,  in  introducing  in  New  England  the  system  of 
Kinder  Garten  teaching,  which  is  nothing  but  object-teaching  ingeniously 
employed  in  its  various  adaptations.  An  experimental  class  is  now  in 
operation  in  Springfield,  and  in  September  next  a  permanent  Kinder 
Garten,  a  primary  department  and  training-school  for  ladies  desirous  of 
studying  FrObel's  educational  method,  will  be  opened  in  the  same  place. 

Visitors  are  welcome  at  the  experimental  K.  G.  class,  cor.  Main  and 
State  streets  (Institute  for  Savings),  Springfield,  and  if  Miss  Johnson  will 
honor  the  undersigned  with  her  presence  only  for  one  brief  hour,  she 
may  rest  assured  that  she  will  return  to  Framingham  with  a  more  correct 
opinion  about  object-teaching. 

The  undersigned  is  hopeful  that  not  many  years  Tience,  not  only  every 
city  in  America  will  have  one  or  more  K.  G.,  but  that  with  each  Normal 
Scnool  a  K.  G.  Department  will  also  be  connected,  and  that  thereby  the 
true  method  of  object-teaching  will  receive  that  attention  it  so  eminently 
deserves.  Edw.  WiebIj. 

SpBiNcriELD,  Mass.,  July,  1869. 

A  Grammatical  Question. 

MR.  EDITOR  : — A  friend  of  mine  objects  to  the  following  sen- 
tence,— "I  had  rather  my  father  had  presented  me  with  a  knife." 
He  says  he  did  not  present  me ;  he  presented  the  knife.     Is  not 
the  foregoing  use  of  the  verb  io  present  authorized  and  correct  ?     I  find  in 
the  poem  of  Robert  de  Brunne,  published  about  a.  d.  1338,  the  word 
thus  used  in  the  following  lines  : 

"Thei  toke  ther  Sir  Grifiin,  and  of  his  hede  thei  smote, 
&  sent  it  Kyng  Edward,  and  presented  him  with  that, " 
As  thus  used,  Worcester,  in  his  Quarto  Dictionary,  defines  the  word, 
and  illustrates  his  definition  thus  : 

''Present,  v,  a 

**5 ;  to  favor  with  a  gift;  usually  followed  by  with, 

"  *  Should  I  present  thee  with  rare,  figured  plate  ?' — Drjden.'* 

Webster,  too,  in  his  Quarto  Dictionary  of  1828,  does  the  same. 

"Present,  v.  /. 

"6.  To  favor  with  a  gift ;  as.  We  present  a  man  with  a  suit  of  clothes." 

Lexicographers  do  not  make  uses  and  meanings  for  words  :  they  merely 
show  what  those  uses  and  meanings  are.  Why  should  not  grammarians 
and  teachers  of  language  act  on  a  similar  plan,  and  not  legislate  against 
long-established  forms  still  in  good  repute  and  general  use  P 

Yours,  for  the  right,     S. 
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TECHNICAL  EDUCATION  IN  EUROPE. 

IV.  — Holland. 

THE  law  on  secondary  education,  enacted  1863,  provides  for  the 
establishment  of  schools,  as  follows  : 

(a)  Burgher  Day  and  Evening  Schools  for  the  working-classes.  These 
are  generally  evening  schools,  parents  being  inclined  to  apprentice  their 
children  to  some  trade  by  which  they  may  earn  a  trifle,  as  soon  as  they 
leave  the  primary  schools.  Previous  to  1863,  there  were  schools  for 
drawing,  designing,  and  modelling, — much  liked  and  frequented  by  the 
lower  classes, — which  were  subsequently  combined  with  the  evening 
schools. 

(^)  Higher  Burgher  Schools,  for  the  education  of  masters,  overseers, 
the  commercial  classes,  and  such  as  are  not  intended  for  the  army,  the 
navy,  or  the  learned  professions  ;  in  short,  for  the  great  mass  of  the  popu- 
lation of  all  ranks. 

(r)  Agricultural  Schools ;  one  government  school  of  this  sort  being 
provided  for  in  case  its  establishment  should  appear  desirable ;  and  sub- 
sidies allowed  to  private  agricultural  schools.  There  is  but  one  school 
of  this  sort,  at  Groningen ;  and  that  is  not  favorably  reported  on. 

{d)  The  Royal  Polytechnic  School  at  Delft,  intended  for  the  scientific 
instruction  of  those  who,  in  the  terms  of  the  law,  require  "a  higher 
degree  of  technical  and  theoretical  knowledge  than  is  obtainable  at  the 
higher  burgher  schools,  and  for  the  education  of  civil  engineers  (from 
whom  the  Government  civil  engineers  are  selected  after  competitive 
examination),  architects,  naval  engineers,  ship-builders,  mechanicians, 
and  engineers  for  the  mines. "  This  is  the  only  strictly  technical  school 
in  Holland. 

fEntOTed  Mcordinic  to  Act  of  ConKreti,  in  the  rear  1868,  bv  J.  W.  Scherroerfaorn  ft  Co.,  In  the  Clerk's  Oflica 
•t  the  Dietrict  Conrt  of  the  United  SUtM  for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York.] 
K.  B.    The  Press  are  at  liberty  to  copy,  provided  credit  is  giren  to  TKt  Am^u-iceui  Edmeatioital  Monthly. 
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In  regard  to  the  manner  of  their  support,  these  secondary  schools 
may  be  classed  as  follows  :  ( i )  Those  supported  entirely  by  the  towns  ; 

(2)  Those  supported  by  the  towns  with  a  subsidy  from  the  Government ; 

(3)  Government  schools,  toward  which  the  towns  contribute  only  the 
buildings  or  some  part  of  their  cost;  (4)  Private  schools,  existing  on 
their  own  resources.  The  latter  may  be  subsidized  by  the  Government 
on  condition  that  no  religious  instruction  is  given  in  them.  The  sub- 
sidies granted  by  Government  to  the  public  schools  amount  to  about 
$2,000  a  year  to  the  higher  burgher  schools  with  three  classes,  and  about 
$3,000  to  those  which  have  five  classes,  with  the  exception  of  one  which 
receives  somewhat  more  than  $4,000.  Burgher  day  and  evening  schools 
are  not  subsidized. 

The  maximum  amount  of  fees  for  the  last-named  schools  is  $5  a  year. 
For  the  Government  higher  burgher  schools  it  is  $25.  At  the  Ro}*al 
Polytechnic  School  the  fees  amount  to  about  $80.  The  fees  of  the  other 
public  schools  are  not  subject  to  any  limit  by  law,  but  they  must  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Government  for  approval.  They  never  exceed  $50.  Gen- 
erally they  range  from  $12.50  to  $25.  Books  are  at  the  expense  of  the 
student  There  are  no  free  places,  and  none  of  the  expenses  of  the 
students  are  defrayed,  as  in  some  other  States,  by  private  manufacturers. 
The  time  spent  at  the  day  and  evening  schools  is  two  years  ;  at  the  higher 
burgher  schools,  three  or  five  years,  according  to  the  number  of  classes ; 
at  the  polytechnic  school,  four  years.  Students  enter  the  polytechnic 
school  on  leaving  the  higher  burgher  schools  ;  or  after  passing  the  final 
examination  with  the  pupils  of  these  schools,  at  18  or  19  years  of  age. 
For  the  other  schools  no  specified  qualification  is  required  for  admission. 
Pupils  enter  at  the  age  of  twelve  or  thirteen. 

The  subjects  of  instruction  in  the  public  schools,  as  regulated  by  law, 
are  as  follows : 

(a)  In  the  Burgher  Day  or  Evening  Schools,  the  rudiments  of  the 
following  branches  :  mathematics ;  theoretical  and  practical  mechanics, 
with  some  knowledge  of  machinery ;  natural  philosophy  and  chemistiy ; 
natural  history ;  technology ;  agricultural  science  ;  geography ;  history ; 
the  Dutch  language  ;  the  first  principles  of  political  economy  ;  ordinary 
and  rectilinear  drawing ;  gymnastics. 

It  rests  with  the  local  authority  to  determine  whether  the  rudiments  of 
technology  or  of  agriculture,  or  of  both,  shall  be  taught.  Instruction  in 
modelling  or  in  some  foreign  language,  French,  English,  or  German, 
may  be  added.  The  same  authority  determines  which  of  these  subjects 
shall  be  taught  in  the  evening  schools 

(<$)  In  the  Higher  Burgher  Schodls  (3  classes)  :   mathematics;  the 

rudiments  of  natural  philosophy  and  chemistry;  the  rudiments  of  botany 

and  zoology ;  the  rudimenls  oi  po\\l\ca\  ^coxvgxk^j  ^3x4  book-keeping; 
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geography  ;  history ;  the  Dutch  language ;  French  ;  English  ;  German  ; 
caligraphy ;  ordinary  and  rectilinear  drawing ;  gymnastics. 

(c)  In  the  Higher  Burgher  Schools  (5  classes)  ;  mathematics  ;  the  ru- 
diments of  theoretical  and  practical  mechanics,  of  the  knowledge  of 
machinery  and  technology ;  natural  philosophy  and  its  principal  appli- 
cations ;  chemistry  and  its  principal  applications  ;  the  principles  of  min- 
eralogy, geology,  botany,  and  zoology ;  principles  of  cosmography  ;  the 
principles  of  the  municipal,  provincial,  and  central  government  of  the 
Netherlands ;  political  economy  and  statistics,  especially  of  the  Nether- 
lands and  its  colonies  ;  geography  ;  history  ;  Dutch  language  and  litera- 
ture ;  French  language  and  literature ;  English  language  and  literature ; 
German  language  and  literature ;  the  rudiments  of  commerce,  knowledge 
of  raw  and  wrought  materials  and  book-keeping ;  caligraphy ;  ordinary 
and  rectilinear  drawing ;  gymnastics. 

The  accompanying  programme  (page  364)  will  suffice  to  show  the 
relative  attention  given  in  these  schools  to  the  several  branches  of  study 
pursued. 

(d)  In  the  Agricultural  Schools  :  political  economy ;  practical  mathe- 
matics (surveying,  levelling,  mensuration,  etc.)  ;  mechanical  science,  as 
applied  to  agriculture  and  the  use  of  agricultural  machines  ;  the  construc- 
tion and  arrangement  of  farm-buildings  ;  rectilinear  drawing,  as  applica- 
ble to  agricultural  science  and  machinery ;  natural  ,philosophy,  chemistry, 
and  meteorology,  in  their  application  to  agriculture  ;  agricultural  technolo- 
gy ;  mineralogy  and  geology,  in  their  application  to  agriculture  ;  general 
and  special  botany  and  zoology ;  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  plants 
and  animals ;  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  the  different  domestic 
animals,  their  diseases  and  medicinal  treatment ;  general  and  special  agri- 
culture, vegetable  and  fruit  gardening,  and  the  cultivation  of  timber  and 
fruit  trees ;  the  rearing  of  stock ;  farm  book-keeping ;  farming  in  the 
colonies,  etc.,  etc. 

(e)  In  the  Royal  Polytechnic  School :  the  higher  parts  of  algebra ; 
spherical  trigonometry  and  analytical  geometry;  descriptive  geometry 
and  its  applications ;  differential  and  integral  calculus ;  surveying,  level- 
ling, and  surface  measurements;  theoretical  mechanics;  applied  me- 
chanics ;  machinery ;  mechanical  technology  and  agricultural  machines ; 
applications  of  natural  science  ;  applied,  practical,  and  analytical  chemis- 
try ;  chemical  technology  ;  modern  manufactures  ;  mineralogy  and  geolo- 
gy ;  applied  geology  and  working  of  mines ;  metallurgy ;  hydraulics ; 
road,  railroad,  and  bridge  building ;  civil  architecture ;  ship-building ; 
rectilinear  drawing,  in  application  to  the  different  branches  of  science ; 
practical  instruction  in  the  use  of  tools,  instruments,  and  the  turning- 
lathe  ;  construction  of  models ;  political  economy  ;  commercial  Uv>(  •,  \a.^^ 
relating  to  engineering-,  public  works,  minmg,  and  a\\  \ivd\x?XrvA  ^ca\A. 
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The  law  provides  that  in  all  schools,  whether  founded  by  public  bodies 
or  by  private  persons,  the  course  of  instruction  may  be  modified  according 
to  circumstances,  and  either  curtailed  or  extended.  The  establishment 
of  middle  schools  for  girls  by  public  bodies  or  by  private  persons,  with 
or  without  subsidies,  is  permitted.  But  one  girls'  school  is  reported,  and 
that  is  at  Haarlem. 

Instruction  in  the  burgher  schools  is  given  by  special  masters  in  the 
different  branches.  The  lessons  are  theoretical,  except,  of  course,  in 
drawing,  modelling,  and  moulding,  and  in  experimental  chemistry. 
They  are  not  accompanied  by  participation  in  actual  manufactory  pro- 
cesses or  works.  On  the  quarterly  payment  of  certain  very  moderate 
fees,  ''auditors,"  not  considered  as  regular  students,  are  admitted  to  any 
course  of  lectures  they  may  choose  to  follow.  Teachers  at  the  higher 
burgher  schools  are  recommended  to  accompany  the  students  of  the 
higher  classes  on  visits  to  neighboring  manufactories,  iron-works,  sugar 
mills,  etc. 

The  diploma  granted  to  students  who  have  passed  the  final  examina- 
tion at  the  higher  burgher  schools  (five  classes)  exempts  from  first  exam- 
ination at  the  polytechnic  schools ;  from  first  examination  from  East 
Indian  Civil  Service,  and  from  some  part  of  the  examination  as  sworn 
and  examined  land-surveyor.  No  other  privileges  are  acquired  by  fre- 
quenting these  schools.  No  special  education  is  required  by  law  for  the 
exercise  of  any  trade  or  profession  except  the  learned  ones. 

At  the  polytechnic  school,  diplomas  are  granted  in  technology,  and 
further  as  civil  engineer,  architect,  naval  engineer,  mechanician,  engineer, 
for  the  mines. 

The  head-masters  of  schools  are  styled  Directors.  The  number  of 
masters  at  the  town  schools,  and  their  salaries,  are  fixed  by  the  Municipal 
Council,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Provincial  Government.  If  the 
schools  are  subsidied  by  the  province  or  the  government,  the  approval 
of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  is  required.  The  Municipal  Council  ap- 
points the  director  and  the  masters  from  a  list  of  candidates  (in  most 
cases  three  names  for  each  place)  sent  in  by  the  Burgomasters  and  "Wet 
houders,"  on  recommendation  of  the  Inspector.  The  directors  and  mas- 
ters of  Government  schools  are  appointed  by  the  Crown.  The  qualifica- 
tions required  of  candidates  are  a  testimonial  as  to  character  and  conduct 
from  the  municipal  authorities,  a  diploma  obtainable  on  passing  exam- 
ination, and  separate  diplomas  qualifying  for  instruction  in  the  special 
branches  to  be  taught  The  character  of  the  examination  for  each  of  the 
different  certificates  or  diplomas  is  minutely  prescribed  by  law ;  and  a 
Government  commission  is  appointed  every  year  for  the  examination  of 
candidates.  This  commission  is  divided  into  two  boards  of  examiners^ 
one  for  the  exact  sciences,  and  one  for  literary  biwicYi^?^.    '^o  ^v^oviesa. 
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is  granted  without  a  pedagogical  examination,  except  '*  for  private  instmc- 
tion."  The  examinations  are  presided  over  by  two  inspectors.  The 
members  of  the  commission  are  selected  from  among  the  University  Pro- 
fessors, and  other  learned  bodies.  The  examinations  are  public  Those 
who  have  taken  a  degree  at  one  of  the  Dutch  universities  are  qualified  for 
instruction  without  examination  in  the  branches  for  which  they  have 
taken  honors  in  the  university.  As  but  few  of  the  candidates  have  en- 
joyed university  advantages,  the  results  of  the  examinations  have  hitherto 
been  far  from  satisfactory.  Scarcely  one-third  of  the  candidates  have 
passed.  It  is  expected,  however,  that  the  law  on  higher  education  will 
remedy  this  evil. 

The  foundation  of  all  of  these  semi-technical  burgher  schools  is  of 
too  recent  date  to  admit  of  any  conclusion  in  regard  to  their  effect  on  the 
manufacturing  and  other  material  interests  of  the  country.  Besides,  it 
must  be  remembered,  they  are  intended  for  the  diffusion  of  general 
knowledge  without  reference  to  any  particular  trades  or  profession,  and 
their  influence  must  be  correspondingly  slow  and  general. 


OUT  OF  SCHOOL  IN  THE  MIDDLE  AGES. 

III. 

OF  course  the  toils  of  learned  travel  fell  with  comparative  lightness  on 
men  of  means ;  but  still  they  had  their  difficulties.  If  they  took 
earnestly  to  study,  their  chances  were  that  they  devoted  themselves  to  that 
department  of  all  others  most  obnoxious  to  their  friends — occupying 
themselves  with  the  belUs-leltres  instead  of  law,  or  plunging  over  head 
and  ears  into  theology  instead  of  devoting  themselves  to  Avicenna  and 
Galen.  Such  was  the  case  with  Petrarch  among  others.  His  father 
burnt  his  poetic  manuscripts  and  shifted  him  from  one  university  to 
another  in  the  hope  of  changing  his  inclination.  And  the  dutiful  son 
made  every  effort  to  second  these  measures,  actually  learning  the  whole 
body  of  the  civil  law  by  rote,  in  the  hope  of  reconciling  himself  to  its 
intricacies.  But  all  in  vain,  for  he  could  not  but  be  a  poet  And  vciy 
similar  were  the  troubles  of  Boccaccio,  whose  sire  tried  first  to  mould 
him  into  a  merchant,  and  then  into  a  lawyer,  with  just  as  little  effect 
Thomas  Aquinas,  too,  suffered  much  on  account  of  his  unconquerable 
predilection  for  dry  logic  and  theology.  These  subjects  he  adopted  greatly 
to  the  annoyance  of  his  noble  relatives,  who  did  everything  they  could 
to  restore  him  to  a  proper  frame  oi  mm^.    "^Vcv^vcv^  xoixVi^c  measures 
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unavailing,  they  confined  him  for  two  years  in  the  family  stronghold, 
treating  him  during  that  time  to  many  rebukes,  a  good  deal  of  bread  and 
water,  and  occasional  .flagellations,  and  finally  employing  a  very  pretty 
lady  to  make  love  to  him.  But  Thomas-^-as  firm  against  this  queer 
device  as  against  persecution — got  rid  of  the  temptress  by  the  aid  of  the 
saints  and  a  firebrand  turned  into  a  cudgel,  and  thenceforth,  hopeless  of 
his  conversion  into  a  man  of  the  world,  his  mother  connived  at  his  escape 
by  the  window,  and  allowed  him  to  follow,  his  bent  But  youths  of  rank 
had  other  and  more  serious  impediments  to  dread  when  they  engaged  in 
the  pursuit  of  knowledge.  Wars  frequently  obstructed  the  roads,  and 
bands  of  robbers  always  infested  them,  so  that  the  unfortunate  student 
who  had  anything  to  lose  often  found  himself  waylaid  and  tied  to  a  tree, 
like  the  celebrated  Anselm  in  the  neighborhood  of  Bee.  But  he  had  not 
always  the  luck  of  that  worthy  in  escaping  before  the  wolves  or  the  weather 
interfered  to  put  an  end  to  his  rambles. 

The  vast  proportion  of  these  literary  wanderers,  however,  were  the  chil- 
dren of  the  people — cadets  of  the  loom  and  the  plough — lads  who  begged 
their  way  through  the  Trivium  and  Quadrivium,  climbing  often  to  the 
highest  dignities,  and  becoming,  according  to  the  turn  of  their  genius, 
renowned  lawyers,  skilful  diplomatists,  leading  ministers,  and  even  popes. 
But  in  the  mean  time  their  novitiate  wound  through  hardships  and  priva- 
tions in  plenty  of  the  kind  which  Cervantes,  who  seems  to  write  from 
experience,  enumerates  by  the  mouth  of  Don  Quixote: — "Among  the 
hardships  of  the  scholar  we  may,  in  the  first  place,  name  povert}\  He 
endures  misery  in  all  shapes,  in  hunger  and  in  cold,  sometimes'in  naked- 
ness, and  sometimes  in  a  combination  of  all.  Still,  however,  he  gets 
something  to  eat,  either  from  the  rich  man's  leavings,  or  from  the  sops 
of  the  convent — ^that  last  miserable  resource  of  the  poor  scholar.  Nor  is 
he  without  some  neighbor's  fireside  or  chimney-comer  to  keep  him  at 
least  from  extreme  cold.  And  at  night  he  generally  sleeps  under  cover. 
I  will  not  enlarge  upon  other  inconveniences  to  which  he  is  exposed,  such 
as  scarcity  of  linen,  want  of  shoes,  threadbare  coats,  and  the  surfeits  he  is 
liable  to  when  good  fortune  sets  a  plentiful  table  in  his  way. "  And  that 
Cervantes  does  not  exaggerate,  the  following  sample  of  poor-scholar  life 
as  it  was  toward  the  close  ofthe  middle  ages  will  sufiiciently  attest. 

Thomas  Platter  was  a  native  of  St  Gall,  and  a  contemporary  of  Luther, 
Zwingle,  and  the  Reformers  generally.  Up  to  his  ninth  year  he  was 
employed  as  a  goatherd  among  his  native  rocks.  But  his  mother,  a  poor 
hard-working  widow,  like  so  many  other  mothers  of  the  same  period,  was 
possessed  with  an  ardent  desire  that  one  of  her  sons  should  become  a 
priest ;  for  in  those  days  it  was  universally  held  that  the  angel's  saluta- 
tion, "Blessed  art  thou  among  women,"  applied  quite  as  much  to  ^^^t^ 
mother  who  bad  a  W)Ti  m  orders  as  to  the  "Viigvn  \\ewsM,    ^'viw^.^  wv 
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Thomas,  as  most  likely  to  bring  her  under  the  influence  of  the  blessing, 
Dame  Platter  sent  him  for  instruction  to  a  neighboring  curate  Here, 
however,  the  boy  learnt  nothing  but  a  little  music,  which  his  master 
taught  him  chiefly  with  an  eye  to  his  own  benefit, — for  the  moment 
young  Flatter  could  get  through  an  anthem  correctly,  his  tutor  packed 
him  out  to  sing  for  eggs  before  the  doors.  In  no  other  respect  did  this 
model  teacher  trouble  himself  concerning  his  disciple,  except  to  pull  him 
about  by  the  ears  or  the  hair^  whichever  came  first  to  hand,  when  he 
happened  to  be  out  of  temper.  Justly  conceiving  that  this  kind  of  train- 
ing was  not  exactly  adapted  to  advance  her  son  toward  the  priesthood, 
Dame  Platter  determined  that  Thomas  should  become  a  poor  scholar ; 
and  a  cousin  of  his,  one  Paul  Summermatter,  a  sturdy  varlet  of  nineteen 
or  twenty,  who  had  been  for  years  engaged  in  the  honorable  professi<Hi, 
happening  just  then  to  pay  a  flying  visit  to  St.  Gall,  he  was  easily  induced 
to  take  charge  of  little  Thomas,  and  initiate  him  into  all  the  mysteries  of 
the  craft,  receiving  a  gold  florin  as  fee. 

In  those  days,  says  Platter,  it  was  customary  for  youths  who  desired  to 
learn,  and  especially  to  prepare  themselves  for  the  priesthood,  to  wander 
about,  sometimes  alone,  but  more  frequently  in  groups.  Being  mostly 
ver}'  poor,  they  made  shift  to  support  themselves  on  the  road  and  at  school 
by  begging.  The  bigger  ones  were  called  Bacchants,  and  the  smaller. 
Sharpshooters.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  bacchant  to  instruct  the  sharp- 
shooter in  the  elementary  branches ;  and  the  latter,  in  return,  was  bound 
to  wait  upon  his  senior,  accompany  him  in  his  wanderings,  b^  for  him, 
and  when  mendicity  happened  to  be  at  a  discount,  sharpshoot,  that  is,  in 
plain  English,  steal  without  scruple.  The  bacchant's  share  of  the  con- 
tract was  only  too  frequently  neglected ;  but  woe  was  certain  to  befall  the 
sharpshooter  who  failed  in  his.  Consequently,  while  the  drudges  went 
about  half  famished,  begging  and  stealing,  and  thus  graduating  in  all  the 
smaller  vices,  the  bacchants  prepared  for  taking  honors  in  the  great  ones 
by  leading  a  jolly  life,  drinking,  gaming,  rioting,  and  robbing  too, 
whithersoever  they  went  An  admirable  method,  truly,  of  training  the 
spiritual  pastors  and  masters  of  Christendom,  and  sufficiently  explanatory 
of  many  curious  mediaeval  phenomena. 

Platter  and  his  cousin  joined  a  group  of  poor  scholars  at  Constance, 
and  set  out  for  Breslau.  There  were  nine  of  them  in  all,  six  bacchants 
and  three  sharpshooters.  Their  route  lay  through  Augsbui^,  Ratisbon, 
Prague,  and  thence  as  nearly  as  possible  along  the  track  adopted  by  the 
Crown  Prince  of  Prussia  in  the  recent  campaign.  The  little  ones  b^ged 
through  the  towns  and  villages  as  they  passed  along,  and  the  big  ones 
usually  made  themselves  comfortable  with  the  result  in  the  alehouses. 
Platter  being  small,  very  simple,  and  a  genuine  Switzer — at  once  a  rariiy 
in  Eastern  Germany,  and  a  curiosity,  on  account  of  the  martial  fome  of 
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his  countrymen — made  a  universally  successful  fag,  gleaning  plentifully 
where  most  others  &iled.  But  this  was  not  much  to  his  own  advantage  ; 
for  his  cousin  always  took  possession  of  his  gettings,  thrashed  him  soundly 
when  he  ventured  to  help  himself,  and  kept  him  incessantly  on  the 
''quest"  Besides,  whenever  he  happened  to  grow  weary  during  his 
earlier  marches,  F^ul  walked  behind,  and  made  him  skip  along  by  apply- 
ing a  stout  switch  smartly  to  his  bare  legs. 

Approaching  Silesia,  the  fags  were  given  to  understand  by  the  bacchants 
that  poor  scholars  were  licensed  to  steal  geese,  ducks,  and  provisions 
generally  all  through  that  province.  And  Platter,  at  least,  devoutly  be- 
lieved, rejoicing  greatly  thereat,  and  longing  for  the  hour  when  he  should 
tread  this  highly  favored  soil,  and  exercise  thereon  all  the  rights  and  priv- 
ileges in  matters  thievish  that  pertained  to  his  order.  Accordingly,  a 
fat  goose  happening  to  cross  his  path  at  the  first  Silesian  village  they 
reached.  Master  Thomas  knocked  it  down  with  a  pebble,  and  clapped  it 
coolly  under  his  coat,  paying  small  regard  to  the  owner,  who  happened 
to  be  looking  on.  Greatly  to  his  astonishment,  however,  an  alarm  was 
raised,  and  a  number  of  peasants,  armed  with  halberts,  came  rushing  out 
to  reclaim  the  booty  and  punish  the  plunderers.  The  &gs  dropped  the 
goose,  took  to  their  heels,  and  managed  to  escape.  When  they  came  to 
talk  the  matter  over,  they  unanimously  attributed  the  failure  to  the  &ct 
that  Thomas  had  negleaed  to  bless  himself  on  setting  out  that  morning. 
They  made  no  further  attempt,  however,  to  assert  their  peculiar  rights,  at 
least  so  openly. 

Some  marches  from  Breslau  the  bacchants  quarrelled  and  separated, 
probably  on  account  of  the  gettings  of  the  fags,  which,  as  Platter  tells  us, 
diminished  to  such  an  extent  that  they  were  nearly  starved,  the  people 
being  so  obdurate  that  they  had  for  the  most  part  to  lie  out  in  the  fields, 
and  so  watchful  that  the  cleverest  of  the  group  could  do  little  or  nothing 
in  the  way  of  "conveyance,"  as  practised  by  poor  scholars.  At  Breslau, 
however,  things  mended ;  and,  as  a  result,  the  fags  nearly  choked  them- 
selves by  eating  too  much, — Master  Thomas,  in  particular,  suffering 
severely  from  overfeeding. 

They  found  several  thousand  poor  scholars  at  Breslau,  among  whom 
a  very  characteristic  organization  had  grown  up  vtt  the-  course  of  time. 
The  town  was  divided  into  seven  parishes,  each  of  which  contained  its 
school ;  and  it  was  the  rule  that  the  pupnls  of  one  parish  should  never 
beg  in  another.  Whoever  attempted  the  trick  was  sure  to  be  recognized 
as  an  interloper,  and  some  such  fate  befell  him  as  awaits  the  dog  of  Con- 
stantinople when  he  strays  into  a  strange  district  Cries  of  ''At  him, 
boys  !  at  him  !"  {**  Ad  idem/  ad  idem/")  roused  the  fags  of  that  particu- 
lar quarter  in  a  twinkling ;  and  unless  the  intruder  happened  to  be  par- 
ticularly fleet  of  foot,  he  was  always  kicked  and  cuffed  to  his>  heart's 
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content  before  he  managed  to  get  home.  Sometimes  his  comrades  ran 
to  the  rescue,  and  if,  as  frequently  happened,  the  bacchants  took  part  in 
the  fray  that  ensued,  it  was  sure  to  grow  to  formidable  dimensions. 
Many  bacchants,  says  Platter,  had  grown  gray  at  Breslau,  having  been 
maintained  there  by  their  &gs  twenty,  thirty,  and  some  of  them  even 
forty  years !  As  usual,  our  authority  was  a  very  successful  beggar ;  pliant 
and  amiable,  he  made  himself  a  general  &vorite  with  the  householders, 
often  bringing  home  as  many  as  six  loads  of  provisions  of  an  evening. 
On  one  occasion  a  gentleman  offered  to  adopt  him,  but  his  cousin  would 
not  hear  of  it,  and  Flatter  had  been  so  accustomed  to  be  controlled  by 
this  vagabond,  that  he  dared  not  choose  for  himself.  However,  as  he 
remarks,  he  never  left  that  house  empty-handed. 

In  winter  the  fags  lay  upon  the  floor  of  the  school-room  and  the  bac- 
chants in  small  chambers,  of  which  there  were  several  hundreds  attached 
to  the  school.  But  in  summer  the  juniors  gathered  grass  and  slept  in 
the  neighboring  churchyard.  When  it  rained  they  ran  into  school ;  and 
when  it  thundered  they  sang  sacred  music  all  night,  for  which  the  people 
usually  rewarded  them  by  an  extra  dole  of  alms.  As  for  study,  the  fags 
generally  did  little,  Thomas  himself  none  at  all,  and  not  the  slightest 
attention  was  paid  to  their  morals.  The  elders,  indeed,  were  not  so 
utterly  neglected,  being  instructed  by  nine  professors,  who  all  taught  at 
the  same  hour  and  in  the  same  room,  much  as  follows : — ^The  teachei 
first  read  the  lesson — a  passage  from  some  Latin  author — and  the  students 
wrote  it  down,  pointed  it,  and  then  construed  it ;  so  that  each  of  them 
had  several  large  books  of  notes  to  carry  home  with  him  at  the  close  of 
the  session.  Some  pious  people  had  endowed  a  hospital  exclusively  foi 
the  poor  scholars,  and  little  Platter  was  several  times  an  inmate  during 
the  short  time  he  passed  at  Breslau.  But  so  long  as  he  remained  therein 
he  preferred  to  be  on  the  floor  rather  than  on  the  beds. 

In  a  few  months  such  numbers  of  poor  scholars  thronged  into  the 
town  that  even  Platter  found  it  difficult  to  eke  out  a  subsistence ;  and  so 
.his  bacchant  and  himself,  in  company  with  six  others,  migrated  to  Dres- 
den, suffering  ereatly  from  hunger  on  the  way.  In  the  neighborhood  of 
'Neumark,  happening  to  encamp  by  a  well  a  short  distance  from  the  wall, 
their  fire  attracted  the  attention  of  the  watch,  who  discharged  a  culverin 
at  them,  but  fortunately  hit  no  one.  This,  however,  did  not  spoil  their 
supper.  They  had  stolen  two  geese  and  plenty  of  turnips,  begged  salt 
;and  one  or  two  other  things,  and  got  a  pot  somehow.  So  removing  out 
of  sight  behind  a  coppice,  they  cooked  their  plunder  and  had  a  glorious 
feast  Then,  lying  down  under  the  trees,  they  slept  soundly,  until  roused 
toward  momimg  by  an  odd  noise.  Going  to  ascertain  the  cause,  they 
/Jbund  a  stream  aossed  by  a  weir  and  crowded  with  fish.  Setting  to  work, 
^ey  took  a  chirtfnl  an  a  few  mmMlt%,  ^ti^  ^tn  i^<SMm^  tkeir  march ; 
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and  the  day  finished  even  better  than  it  began  :  for  a  clown,  whose  mother 
had  a  strong  desire  to  see  a  Switzer  before  she  died,  and  who  was  thor- 
oughly  gratified  in  that  respect  by  a  good  view  of  Platter,  treated  them 
that  evening  to  beer  and/ood  without  stint. 

At  Munich,  which  was  their  next  goal,  Platter  scraped  acquaintance 
with  a  soap-boiler,  named  Hans  Schr&U.  This  man  had  once  been  a 
Master  of  Arts  at  Vienna,  but  had  abandoned  letters  out  of  pure  disgust 
at  the  doings  of  the  clerical  body.  In  his  company  our  sharpshooter 
spent  some  of  his  time,  travelling  about  with  him  to  buy  ashes,  and 
"  making  more  soap  than  Latin  by  a  very  great  deal." 

After  five  years  of  wandering,  Paul  Summermatter  and  Platter  returned 
to  St.  Gall.  Being  young,  the  latter  had  learnt  a  little  of  every  dialect 
then  current  in  Germany,  and  he  took  due  care  to  display  his  accom- 
plishments. *' Bless  us,"  said  his  relatives,  "our  Tommy  speaks  so 
profoundly  that  we  can't  make  out  one  half  he  says."  "But  for  all 
that,"  he  adds,  "  I  did  not  yet  know  how  to  read." 

In  a  few  days  the  pair  set  out  again  :  this  time  for  Ulm,  taking  with 
them  a  very  little  boy,  named  Hildebrand  Klabbermatter.  This  youth 
received  a  piece  of  cloth  for  a  coat  as  a  parting  gift  from  one  of  his  rela- 
tives, and  it  was  expected  that  they  would  soon  beg  money  enough  to  pay 
for  the  nraking.  And  so  they  did  ;  for,  says  Platter,  "through  practice  I 
understood  the  whole  art  of  begging  to  a  nicety.  I  could  sound  the  good 
nature  of  carl  and  housewife  at  a  glance;  knew  when  to  whine  and 
where  to  laugh,  in  what  quarter  to  sing,  and  with  whom  to  be  saucy ; 
and  could  instantly  discover  what  was  coming — a  staff,  a  groschen,  or  a 
parcel  of  broken  meat — from  the  pursing  up  of  the  mouth. "  But  the 
coat  was  not  vtry  speedily  made.  That  indeed  would  have  been  to  have 
killed  a  goose  which  laid  them  a  good  many  nice  eggs,  and  the  poor 
scholars  were  not  so  stupid. 

As  usual.  Platter  had  to  surrender  all  he  received,  not  daring  to  eat  a 
morsel  without  leave.  But  little  Hildebrand,  being  something  of  a 
glutton,  devoured  the  food  nearly  as  fast  as  he.  got  it.  The  little  he 
brought  home  exciting  the  suspicions  of  the  elder  ones,  they  watched 
him,  and  caught  him  in  the  fact  That  night  there  was  a  solemn  gath- 
ering of  the  bacchants  and  sharpshooters  belonging  to  the  party.  Hilde- 
brand's  crime  was  discussed  with  due  gravity,  and  sentence  pronounced, 
and  executed  at  once.  Throwing  the  offender  on  a  bed,  the  bacchants 
covered  his  mouth  with  a  pillow  to  stifle  his  cries,  and  beat  him  without 
mercy.  From  that  time  forth  there  was  no  more  gorging  in  secret  among 
the  fags.  They  preferred,  as  Platter  declares,  to  drive  the  dogs  in  the 
street  from  their  bones.  A  moving  picture  Thomas  paints  of  the  miseries 
he  suffered  at  Ulm — hungry,  frost-bitten,  singing  with  woful  heart  uttdat 
the  windows  far  on  into  the  night,  afraid  lo  leXxsLttv  t.TXi\Jq->KMA.^^  ^sn.^ 
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not  qute  iDrB  of  ocapin^  ysBoi^isaas^  iMnmcr  iorsaait;  xad  be  dvcili 

ftom  a  Cdlaio  pioiu  widow;  bow  ibc  Bied  u>  dnfc  bis  baads  and  wrap 
bis  beinunbed  fed  in  fiuv  and  mmiai^  ia  otba  wajs  id  bis  pKSsii^ 
waott. 

FiDm  Chn  tfa^  train pti  to  Mimkh.  Hoc,  ^aa,  dK  piece  <rf'  dodi 
bfoo^  ibeoi  in  an  ample  bairesL  But  on  letaraipg  ^ain  to  Ulin,  as 
Hat's  did  a  jcai  later,  and  still  t""**'— g  ibe  *»nff  witb  Hat  nsnal  err,  pmpfc 
b^an  to  soqiect  tbem.  "niiat,  tbe  coat  not  made  j^I"  said  tue. 
"Get  akm^  jon  aie  plajii^  as  tiick^"  said  aiwlwr,  "I  bdierelbat 
coat  wit]  be  worn  oat  before  ibere  is  a  needle  pot  in  it,"  said  a  tbiid. 
And  be  was  not  £u  wroi% ;  for  wbat  witb  trailing  it  aboot  in  all  veaibeis, 
and  sqaabbling  with  riral  beggais,  fa^  tbis  lime  tbe  clotb  bad  qniie  loa  its 
glosi,  and  got  several  lents  besidex.  "  Wbat  became  oT  it  in  tbe  end,  I 
know  not,"  tajs  Platter;  "but  tbis  I  do  know,  it  nerer  made  its  appear- 
ance as  a  cool" 

Another  fljtng  visit  was  paid  to  Sl  Gall,  and  tbcn  tbe  party  set  off 
again  to  Mnnicb.  On  tbeir  anifal  tbe  baocfaants,  as  nsnal,  betook  them 
to  a  tavern,  leaving  tbe  &^  to  shift  for  themselves;  and  tbe  latter,  as 
nobody  could  be  induced  to  give  tbem  shelter,  resolved  to  pass  tbe  night 
on  some  com-sacks  which  thej  bad  noticed  in  tbe  market-place.  But 
on  this  occasion  the}'  found  better  qnaneis  than  tbcj  expected.  Some 
women  who  happened  to  be  employed  in  the  salt-house  bard  by,  took 
pity  on  tbem,  gave  them  their  supper,  and  made  them  comfonable  for 
the  nigbt  One  of  them,  a  widow,  desired  to  keep  Platter  altogether,  and 
be,  nothing  loth,  remained,  not  showing  again  among  the  poor  scholars 
for  several  weeks.  But  his  bacxJiant  c»nld  not  afford  this,  so  in  great 
wrath  be  songfat  oot  Master  Thomas  and  soon  disoov^cd  bis  retieaL 
I^attei  was  terribly  frightened,  bat  by  the  advice  of  tbe  widow  pleaded 
sickness,  and  so  escaped  for  that  time.  On  rctoming  to  school,  how- 
ever, Paul  gave  him  a  pretty  broad  bint  of  what  be  might  expect  if  be 
persisted  in  taking  such  liberties,  declaring  that  some  day  be  would  tram- 
ple him  under  his  feet.  Tbonus  k»«w  icTy  well  that  bacchants  were  in 
the  habil  of  keeping  promi?^  like  ihis,  and  then  for  tbe  first  time  it 
occurred  to  him  to  ran  away.  He  went  tack,  indeed,  to  the  widow  for 
a  day  or  two  longer;  but  on  Sunday,  s^::ing  up  eariy  in  the  morning 
and  lelHng  her  that  he  wanted  to  go  to  school  to  wash  bis  shirt,  be  has- 
d  out  of  ibe  city.  But  afraid  to  rcium  to  Switzerland,  ^  Paul  would 
e  him  in  that  iJirt.-i.ii<>ii.  he  croased  the  Iser,  and,  placing 
e  Other  utic  of  ihat  river  beiwccn  him  and  the  ci^,  sat  down 

mra,  and  before  he  bad  decided  what  to  do,  a 
I,  and  ¥\».u:i  tote  wt.  'visi^  tv\ta  for  ten  or  a 
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dozen  miles.  Then  alighting,  he  made  his  way  on  foot  to  Seilzburg. 
The  roads  were  covered  with  hoar-frost,  and  the  runaway  had  neither  cap 
nor  shoes ;  his  coat,  too,  nearly  worn  out  and  far  too  small,  sheltered 
him  but  poorly  from  the  blast  He  was  accustomed,  however,  to  that 
kind  of  thing,  and  trudged  bravely  along.  Failing  to  beg  a  passage  down 
the  Danube  to  Vienna,  he  thought  of  returning  to  Switzerland  ;  but  the 
direct  road  thither  lay  through  Munich,  and  that  he  dared  not  take.  So 
he  went  on  to  Freissing,  where  there  was  a  school.  Afler  passing  a  short 
time  in  this  place  some  of  the  fags  warned  him  that  "the  big  bacchant 
from  Munich  was  looking  for  him,  armed  with  a  halbert "  In  his  terror 
Platter  started  off  directly  for  Ulm,  and  took  shelter  for  a  season  with  his 
pious  widow,  who  received  him  gladly.  But  in  eight  months  more  his 
cousin,  who  by  some  means  had  traced  him  out,  followed  again  in  pur- 
suit Night  was  felling  when  Platter  heard  of  Paul's  arrival,  but  he  took 
at  once  to  the  road,  and  made  for  Constance  at  the  top  of  his  speed. 
"He  lost  a  good  benefice  in  me,"  said  Platter,  speaking  of  his  coiisin. 
"  I  had  supported  him  well  in  idleness  for  a  good  many  years ;  no  won- 
der, then,  that  he  looked  so  sharply  after  me."  However,  they  never  met 
again.  What  became  of  P^ul  is  not  recorded.  He  may  have  sobered 
down  and  taken  orders  like  so  many  more  of  those  wild  fellows  whom 
Platter  speaks  of  seeing  absorbed  into  the  priesthood  without  a  single 
qualification  for  the  office.  He  may  have  become  an  average  curate,  as 
such  reverend  gentlemen  were  in  those  days ;  or  he  may  have  preferred 
to  play  bacchant  to  the  last,  picking  up  fresh  drudges,  and  clinging  to 
them  as  the  Old  Man  of  the  Sea  clung  to  Sinbad,  rambling  from  univer- 
sity to  university,  and  realizing  on  the  road  such  coarse  pictures— espe- 
cially night-pieces — as  Fielding  and  Smollett  delighted  to  paint 

As  Platter  crossed  the  bridge  at  Constance,  and  saw  the  Swiss  boys  in 
their  white  jackets,  he  declares  he  thought  himself  in  heaven.  But  not 
choosing  to  remain  in  such  a  thoroughfare  as  Constance,  he  went  on  to 
Zurich  ;  where  he  found  some  bacchants  from  St  Gall,  and  to  them  he 
offered  his  services  as  fag.  One  would  have  thought  that  he  ought  to 
have  had  enough  of  sharpshooting  by  this  time ;  but  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  if  he  still  wished  to  become  a  scholar — and,  in  spite  of  all  his 
troubles  and  small  success  hitherto,  that  Platter  did  most  earnestly — he 
had  no  other  alternative.  While  at  Zurich  he  received  a  message  from 
P^ul,  who,  wearying  of  the  chase,  had  remained  at  Munich,  promising 
to  forgive  him  if  he  went  back.  But  to  this,  of  course,  Platter  paid  no 
attention ;  and  as  his  new  masters  proved  in  no  respect  better  than  the 
old  one,  he  quitted  their  service,  and  travelled  to  Strasburg  in  company 
with  one  Anthony  Benetz,  a  lad  of  his  own  age.  At  Strasburg  they  found 
a  multitude  of  poor  scholars,  but  not  one  good  school,  so  they  went  ots. 
toward  Schlestadt     A  gentleman  upon  the  Nvay  Xo\d  O^i^m  ^^-aX  ^vs»  ^"^^ 
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a  poor  place  and  overrun  with  poor  scholars,  a  piece  of  information  which 
drew  tears  from  Platter's  companion.  *'But,"  said  Platter,  "I  bade  him 
cheer  up — telling  him  that  if  there  was  but  one  poor  scholar  who  could 
make  shift  to  live  at  Schlestadt,  I  would  certainly  be  able  to  provide  for  us 
hvo.  It  was  here  that  Platter  began  to  study  for  the  first  time — ^being  then 
eighteen — sitting  with  the  little  ones  *' like  a  great  clucking  hen  among 
the  chickens,"  as  he  expresses  it.  But  this  did  not  last  long.  Such 
was  the  influx  of  poor  scholars,  that  by  Whitsuntide  he  could  no  longer 
provide  food  enough  for  both,  and  they  took  again  to  the  road — on  this 
occasion  toward  Solqthum,  where  there  was  that  poor  scholar's  para- 
dise— a  good  school  and  plenty  of  food  to  be  had  for  the  asking.  Here 
he  found  that  too  much  time  was  lost  in  church  for  study  to  be  pursued 
with  advantage,  and  leaving  Solothum  he  turned  his  face  homeward. 
"What  devil  has  blown  you  here?"  said  his  mother  when  the  wanderer 
returned.  "You  a  priest !  No  such  luck,  mine  I  You  waste  your  time 
strolling  about  instead  of  learning,  and  I  shall  never  be  the  joyful  mother 
of  a  priest !"  This  was  not  ver)'  encouraging,  and  so  Platter  remained 
at  home  no  longer  than  he  could  help.  Before  he  set  out  again,  how- 
ever, he  had  learnt  to  write  by  the  aid  of  a  neighboring  priest, — ^but  not, 
it  is  to  be  presumed,  the  gentleman  who  had  taught  him  to  sing  for  eggs. 
Going  off  to  Zurich,  he  met  at  last  with  a  teacher  to  his  taste — the  cele- 
brated Myconius,  and  his  wanderings  as  a  poor  scholar  ceased.  Myco- 
nius  drilled  him  into  a  thorough  Latinist,  and  by  hard  and  persevering 
study  he  made  himself  a  good  Grecian  and  a  deep  Orientalist  Becom- 
ing then  a  teacher  himself,  he  rose  slowly  but  surely  in  &me,  closing  bis 
career  at  an  advanced  age,  in  great  honor,  at  the  head  of  the  College 
of  Basil. 

All  poor  scholars,  however,  did  not  rely  so  completely  on  pure  charity 
as  the  bacchants  appear  to  have  done.  Many  recommended  themselves 
to  hospitality  by  their  social  talents.  In  several  quarters  the  flute  or  the 
rebeck  as  certainly  betokened  the  student  as  the  inkhorn  or  the  book. 
And  those  who  were  not  musical  made  amends  for  the  deficienpy  by 
cultivating  their  powers  of  narration.  Nor  were  these  always  mere  tem- 
porary devices.  Very  frequently  the  poor  scholar  made  a  profession  of 
them  in  after-life,  and  elected  to  be  a  minstrel  or  a  raconteur  in  preference 
to  a  priest  Nor  was  the  raconteur's  by  any  means  a  poor  line  of  busi- 
ness ;  that  is,  if  he  could  gratify  his  audience  with  the  latest  novelty,  and 
especially  with  the  newest  essay  or  poem  of  some  current  celebrity.  These 
were  the  men  of  whom  Petrarch  writes — "  Gifted  with  memory  and  indus- 
try, but  unable  to  compose  themselves,  they  recite  the  verses  of  others  at 
the  tables  of  the  great,  and  receive  gifts  in  return.  They  are  chiefly  soli- 
citous to  please  their  hearers  by  novelty.  Often  they  beset  me  with  en- 
treaties for  my  unfinished  poems,  and  olitn  1  i^^>a.^^.    But  sometimes 
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moved  by  the  poverty  or  worth  of  my  applicants,  I  yield  to  their  desires. 
The  loss  is  small  to  me,  though  the  gain  to  them  is  great  Many  have 
visited  me  poor  and  naked,  who,  having  obtained  their  request,  have 
returned  to  thank  me  loaded  with  presents  and  dressed  in  silks."  And  it 
was  to  these  men  that  the  great  writers  of  the  middle  ages  owed  that  wide 
and  rapid  diffusion  of  their  renown,  which  rivals  what  the  press  can  do 
for  the  writers  of  the  present  day. 

Other  poor  scholars  again  preferred  to  draw  a  subsistence  from  the 
superstition  of  the  period.  Sir  Matthew  Hale's  device  to  piy  a  bill  was 
a  very  common  one  with  them.  Many  a  scamp  replenished  his  purse 
ajid  his  wallet  by  extemporizing  gibberish  over  a  field  of  young  com  or 
a  promising  litter  of  pigs ;  or  by  posting  up  nonsense  on  the  door  of  bam 
or  cow-house ;  or  by  penning  a  text  on  a  piece  of  parchment  to  be  worn 
round  the  neck  by  way  of  charm.  And  this  last  expedient,  by  the  way, 
was  far  from  being  confined  to  the  poor  scholars.  It  was  much  in  vogue 
with  the  monks,  who  drove  a  roaring  trade  in  these  amulets,  to  the  great 
destruction  of  valuable  manuscripts,  which  they  made  away  with  thus  by 
piecemeal.  The  scholar,  too,  who  could  draw  a  horoscope  or  calculate 
a  nativity,  was  always  sure  of  good  quarters.  Such  a  character  makes  a 
prominent  figure  in  many  popular  mediaeval  stories  ;* — predicting  a 
felon's  doom  for  some  unfortunate  baby,  and  living  to  pronounce  it  in 
the  character  of  judge,  and  to  reverse  it  too— for  some  accident  usually 
occurs  to  make  the  culprit  known  to  him  as  the  subject  of  his  astrologi- 
cal calculations,  and  therefore,  as  a  fit  and  proper  object  for  his  mercy. 
Often  too,  in  times  of  high  excitement,  these  vagabonds  ventured  boldly 
into  the  domain  of  the  wizard.  But  in  these  cases,  not  being  thoroughly 
versed  in  the  vague  obscurity  and  oracular  reserve  of  word  and  deed 
affected  by  the  genuine  adept,  they  generally  came  to  grief,  as  in  the  fol- 
lowing instance,  which  occurred  at  Dijon  during  the  madness  of  Charles 
VI.  :  Two  scholars,  named  Poinson  and  Briquet,  announcing  that  they 
had  discovered. the  cause  of  the  king's  malady,  and  the  means  of  restoring 
him  to  health,  established  themselves  in  a  thick  wood  near  the  gate, — a 
spot  very  favorable  to  their  operations.  Having  levied  heavy  contribu- 
tions on  the  people,  who,  considering  the  object,  scarcely  dared  refuse, 
they  caused  twelve  pillars  to  be  made,  as  many  chains,  and  a  massive 
circle,  all  of  iron.  They  next  set  up  the  pillars  in  the  wood,  fixed  the 
chains,  and  raised  the  circle  to  the  top.  This  took  up  a  good  many 
weeks,  but  the  wizards  at  least  did  not  object,  nor,  as  they  lived  in  the 
midst  of  unusual  plenty,  had  they  any  just  cause.  When  the  prelimina- 
ries were  at  last  cofipleted,  a  day  was  fixed  for  the  incantation,  and  the 
whole  city,  and  the  country  too,  thronged  thither  to  behold.     As  soon  as 
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the  crowd  had  mustered,  the  wizards  declared  that  it  was  now  indispen- 
sable to  pick  out  twelve  men,  who  were  to  allow  themselves  to  be  chained 
to  the  pillars  during  the  ceremony.  One  of  these,  indeed,  it  was  ad- 
mitted, was  to  be  carried  off  by  the  demon,  but — as  the  wizards  rather 
cunningly  put  it — no  loyal  Frenchman  could  object  to  run  the  risk.  A 
good  many  faces  looked  blank  enough  at  this,  but  before  any  one  could 
make  up  his  mind  to  run  away,  a  dozen  names  belonging  to  citizens  of 
good  repute,  and  all  wedged  in  among  the  foremost  ranks  of  the  specta- 
tors, were  read  out,  with  the  bailli  at  their  head.  And  in  a  very  few 
minutes  ever)'  one  of  them,  bailli  and  all,  was  coaxed  into  the  circle, 
partly  by  dint  of  hearty  elbowing,  but  chiefly  because  the  crowd  hinted 
pretty  broadly  that  they  had  no  alternative.  The  wizards  chained  them 
to  the  pillars,  and  then  began  to  gibber  and  dance, — a  game  they  kept 
up  until  everybody  was  tired,  themselves  included,  but  without  producing 
any  particular  result  Much  to  the  disappointment  of  the  outsiders, 
nobody  was  whisked  away,  nor  did  even  one  solitary  imp  condescend  to 
put  in  an  appearance.  At  last  it  became  too  evident  that  the  whole  thing 
was  a  farce,  and  great  was  the  indignation.  The  mob  groaned,  hooted, 
howled,  and  cast  rubbish, — a  great  deal  of  which,  but  of  course  purely 
by  accident,  fell  upon  the  respected  person  of  the  bailli,  who  swore  pretty 
audibly  to  be  amply  avenged  on  the  two  impostors  the  very  moment  he 
got  loose.  The  twelve  good  men  and  true  reviled  the  wizards,  and  the 
wizards  reviled  the  twelve  good  men  and  true,  declaring  that  the  latter 
had  wilfully  and  of  malice  aforethought  spoilt  the  incantation  by  secretly 
making  the  sign  of  the  cross  within  the  circle.  Of  course  the  wizards 
were  arrested — one  of  them  after  a  very  smart  chase — and  led  at  once  to 
the  stake.  But  scarcely  had  the  flames  that  consumed  them  expired, 
when  a  most  destructive  tempest  burst  over  the  district — it  was  then  har- 
vest-time— and  this  was  universally  attributed  to  the  malicious  spirits  of 
the  executed  sorcerers. 

The  glimpses  which  history  affords  of  mediaeval  manners — of  the  do- 
ings and  the  influence  of  such  representative  men  as  John  Ball,  Wolsey, 
Bishop  Acunha,  and  Cardinal  Fregosi,  form  an  all-sufficient  comment 
upon  this  kind  of  clerical  training.  Seeing  them  at  their  studies,  we  are 
not  astonished  to  find  clergymen  figuring  as  they  do  in  the  tales  of  Boc- 
caccio and  the  extravagances  of  Rabelais.  In  countless  instances  the  pas- 
tors were,  as  these  writers  represent  them,  the  agents  of  demoralization ; 
men  who  seemed  to  know  but  one  text,  * '  The  heart  is  deceitful  above 
all  things,  and  desperately  wicked,"  and  who  only  sought  to  illustrate  it 
As  for  the  chaplains,  they  displayed  much  more  okthe  pander  and  buf- 
foon than  of  the  herald  of  grace.  And  they  recommended  themselves  to 
the  favor  of  their  patrons  rather  by  the  contrivance  of  amusement  than 
the  construction  of  homilies.     Take  the  Abb6  Delebaigne  as  an  example. 
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This  reverend  gentleman,  as  Bouchet  tells  us,  prepared  a  peculiar  musi- 
cal instrument  for  the  delectation  of  Louis  XL  He  had  a  hamper  made 
with  a  number  of  narrow  compartments,  thrust  a  live  pig  into  each,  and 
placed  a  cylinder,  stuck  with  points  and  turned  by  a  handle,  across.  He 
then  covered  the  internal  arrangements  carefully  from  view,  and  had  the 
machine  carried  into  the  royal  presence.  Pulling  a  very  solemn  face,  he 
turned  the  handle,  and  the  porkers  squeaked  like  a  hundred-and-fifty 
pairs  of  bagpipes,  to  the  intense  delight  of  the  monarch — who  then  and 
there  rewarded  the  deviser  of  this,  the  first  hurdy-gurdy  on  record,  with 
half-a-dozen  fat  livings. 


^-^ 
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THIS  form  of  speech,  more  than  any  other  that  we  know,  has  been 
opposed  by  word  critics  and  grammarians  generally.  Some  have 
spoken  of  it  simply  as  uncouth  English,  or  a  new-&ngled  phrase ;  while 
other§  have  called  it  by  harder  names, — **a  clumsy  solecism,"  "an  in- 
congruous and  ridiculous  form  of  speech,"  "an  awkward  neologism, 
which  neither  convenience,  intelligibility,  nor  s}*ntactical  congruity  de- 
mands." These  writers,  however,  have  not  satisfied  themselves  with  the 
use  of  single  expressions.  Many  have  been  the  pages  that  have  been 
penned  fi-om  time  to  time,  to  show  that  the  form  has  no  legitimate  claim 
to  adoption,  or  to  ridicule  it,  if  possible,  out  of  the  place  it  has  gained  in 
the  language.  But  the  stupidest  is  that  which  some  time  since  appeared 
in  one  of  our  literary  monthlies.  Instead  of  candor  and  intelligent  arga- 
ment,  calculated  to  command  the  respect  and  compel  the  assent  of  think- 
ing people,  it  presents  us  with  a  pitiful  display  of  prejudice  and  ignorance, 
attempting  to  carry  the  day  by  means  of  ridicule  and  disgusting  puerilities. 
Most  writers  speak  of  the  participle  in  'ing,  in  such  sentences  as  "The 
house  is  building,"  "The  garments  are  making,"  "Wheat  is  selling,"  as 
used  "in  a  passive  sense."  But  this  is  wrong.  It  is  simply  an  iniransi- 
irve  use  of  an  ordinarily  transitive  participial.  "The  house  is  building"  is 
grammatically  equivalent  to  "The  house  is  going  up"  or  "The  house  is 
increasing"  Of  course,  the  act  of,  building  is  not  something  done  by  the 
house  of  itself,  any  more  than  is  its  going  up  or  its  increasing.  And  yet 
the  sentence  "The  house  is  building"  predicates  action  of  the  house  as 
truly  as  does  the  sentence  "The  house  is  going  up."  No  one  ever  thinks 
of  considering  going  here  as  used  "  in  a  passive  sense. "  It  is  simply  intran- 
sitive. So  is  building.  So,  too,  are  the  participles  in  the  following  sen- 
tences, however  frequently  they  may  be  otherwise  used  in  other  connec- 
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tions :  "The  dinner  is  cooking,"  "A  storm  is  brewing"  "The  third 
volume  is  no^ printing  "  For,  though  we  can  say  "The  dinner  is  cook- 
ing under  the  mistress's  own  direction,"  **  A  storm  is  brewing  in  the  west," 
"The  third  volume  is  now  publishing  ai  the  Harpers,"  we  cannot  say 
"  The  dinner  is  cooking  by  the  mistress  herself,"  "A  storm  is  brewing  by 
the  elements,"  "The  third  volume  is  publishing  by  the  Harpers."  The 
reason  is  that  the  form  is  neither  passive  nor  used  in  a  passive  sense. 

To  illustrate  the  case  still  further,  take  the  word  widening^  Using  it 
transitively,  we  may  say  "The  men  are  widening  the  stream."  Using  it 
intransitively,  we  may  say  "The  stream  is  widening."  But  this,  though 
really  an  employment  of  the  participle  in  what  the  grammars  call  "its 
passive  sense,"  happens  to  represent  the  stream  as  itself  doing  something. 
If  we  want  to  speak  of  the  widening  as  done  by  other  agents,  and  still  use 
the  word  stream  as  the  subject,  we  must  resort  to  some  other  form  of 
speech.  Yet  we  cannot  say  "The  stream  is  widened."  This  would 
imply  that  the  work  of  widening  is  no  longer  going  on.  We  must  say 
"The  stream  is  in  process  of  being  widened,"  or  something  similar. 

But  we  should  like  just  here  to  inquire  for  a  moment  why  we  can  say 
"The  house  is  building,"  and  yet,  in  attempting  to  convey  the  same  form 
of  thought,  cannot  say  "The  stream  is  widening."  The  reason  we  con- 
ceive to  be  twofold.  In  the  first  place,  in  a  sentence  like  the  former 
the  thing  spoken  of  is  incapable,  of  itself,  of  doing  literally  the  deed 
attributed  to  it  Thus,  while  wheat  is  capable  of  growing,  and  we  can 
say  literally  "Wheat  grows,"  we  cannot  say  "Wheat  sells,"  in  the  sense 
in  which  we  use  sells  when  we  say  "The  farmer  sells  wheat"  But,  by 
a  sort  of  figure,  we  are  allowed  to  say  "  Wheat  sells  well,"  or  "  Wheat  is 
selling."  We  say  "by  a  sort  of  figure,"  for  an  act  is  attributed  to  the 
thing  spokeir  of, — wheat,  in  this  instance, — ^which  literally  that  thing  is 
incapable  of  performing.  Hence,  a  figurative  sense,  if  any  at  all,  is  of 
necessity  given  to  the  verb  or  participle.  So  in  all  such  cases,  as  "The 
house  is  erecting,"  "The  book  is  printing,"  "A  storm  is  brewing," 
"The  bread  is  baking,"  "The  tea  is  drawing,"  etc.,  etc  Change 
these  subjects  to  the  names  of  agents  capable  of  performing  the  literal  act 
specified,  and  we  change  the  meaning, — we  may  make  nonsense — unless 
we  supply  an  object  Try  it :  "James  is  erecting,"  "William  is  print- 
ij^g/'  "John  is  brewing,"  "Sarah  is  baking,"  "Mary  is  drawing,"  etc 

In  the  second  place,  it  will  be  observed  tliat,  in  order  to  convey  this 
seemingly  "passive  sense,"  these  words  are  and  must  be  invariably  used 
intransUioely.  If  a  verb  like  erect,  or  mcdu,  which  is  usually  transitive,  can 
be  employed  in  accordance  with  the  form  "The  house  is  building,"  it 
cannot  be  as  a  transitive  verb.  If  it  cannot  be  used  intransitively  with- 
out ambiguity  or  nonsense,  the  form  cannot  be  legitimately  employed 
Hence,  we  can  hardly  say  "TVve  Viotsfc  v&^\iXw^iv%,''  tmsmvmi^  that  the 
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horse  is  receiving  a  whipping,  or  "The  door  is  unbarring,"  to  indicate 
that  some  one  is  unbarring  the  door,  or  **The  book  is  studying,"  as  an 
equivalent  for  "Some  one  is  studying  the  book." 

Under  these  circumstances,  along  with  the  desire  of  embodying  these 
and  similar  ideas  in  words  without  introducing  the  name  of  the  agent  of 
the  act  as  transitively  expressed,  the  query  naturally  enough  arises,  What 
form  of  words  shall  we  use  ?  Shall  we  always  have  recourse  to  a  circum- 
locution more  or  less  tedious,  or  can  we  not  tersely  and  correctly  express 
the  idea  intended  in  some  other  way  ?  We  say  "The  men  are  widening 
the  street"  We  wish  to  express  the  same  passively.  But  we  cannot  say 
"The  street  is  widening  by  the  men."  This  makes  nonsense.  Nor  can 
we  convey  our  meaning  by  saying  "The  street  is  widened  ;"  for  that  ex- 
presses a  discontinued  action.  Why  can  we  not  say  "The  street  is  being 
widened  ?"  Being  widened  is  simply  tRe  passive  for  widening.  Why  is 
not  is  being  widened  the  legitimate  passive  for  is  widening  P    Compare 

Active,     The  boys  are  mending  the  nets. 

Passive,  •  The  nets  are  being  mended  by  the  boys. 

Active.     I  was  teaching  you  to  write. 

Passive,     You  were  being  taught  to  write  by  me. 

To  this  it  is  objected — 

1.  That  the  form  is  new.  Granted.  Was  there  never  a  time  when 
other  forms  were  new  ?  If  the  objection  has  any  force,  we  must  abaAlon 
the  idea  of  ever  having  any  more  words  or  forms  of  speech  in  th^Tan- 
guage. 

2.  That  it  is  unnecessary.  In  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  this  may  be 
true ;  that  is  to  say,  we  can  get  along  \(rithout  it  So  we  might  dispense 
with  a  thousand  other  forms  the  use  of  which  is  a  great  convenience. 
The  very  fact  that  the  form  is  and  has  been  used  extensively  and  by  good 
writers,  is  of  itself  presumptive  evidence  that,  if  not  strictly  necessary,  it  is 
certainly  called  for  as  a  convenience. 

3.  That  it  is  awkward.  For  aught  we  can  see  to  the  contrary,  this 
charge  is  just  as  true  against  "Is  becoming  straightened,"  "Is  growing 
accustomed  to  it,"  "  Has  been  in  course  of  relinquishment,"  and  a  num- 
ber of  other  expressions,  as  it  is  against  "Is  being  done."  If  the  latter 
cannot  be  used  on  the  score  of  clumsiness,  a  thousand  other  forms  in 
good  repute  should  be  abandoned  also. 

4.  That  consistency  w6uld  require  our  using  ^*has  been  being  built," 
'* had  been  being  built,"  etc.  ; — on  the  principle,  we  presume,  that  if  it 
is  right  and  proper  to  say  "  I  ^  love"  and  "  I  did  love,"  consistency  re- 
quires that  we  also  say  "I  have  done  love,"  "I  had  done  love,"  etc.  ;  or, 
if  it  is  proper  to  say  "The  house  is  to  be  sold,"  and  "The  house  was  to 
be  sold,"  consistency  demands  that  we  should  also  sa.'j  "\\.  has  htm  \a>afc 
sold/'  *'ltiaddeen  to  be  sold,"  etc.  I 
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5.  That  the  verb  h  be  cannot  be  a  complement  to  itself,  on  the  ground 
that  it  is  equivalent  to  to  exist  and  always  predicates  existence.  To  this 
we  have  just  four  things  to  say. 

a.  The  verb  to  be  does  not  always  predicate  existence.  It  denotes  being, 
of  course,  and  therefore  implies  existence  just  as  thousands  of  other  verbs 
do.  If  I  can  strike,  the  very  fact  of  my  possessing  the  ability  to  strike 
implies  that  I  exist  Just  so,  if  I  am  striking,  the  bare  &ct  of  my  patting 
forth  the  act  implies  that  I  am.  But,  in  the  sentence,  "  I  am  striking," 
am  no  more  predicates  existence  than  does  can,  in  the  sentence  ''I 
can  strike."  The  former  sentence  predicates  the  present  putting  forth 
of  the  act  of  striking ;  nothing  more :  the  latter,  a  present  ability  to 
put  forth  such  an  act  That  the  verb  io  be,  as  an  auxiliary,  is  not  a 
synonym  of  the  verb  io  exist,  requires  no  labored  argument  to  prove.  If 
these  verbs  were  **  perfect  synonjtns,"  as  it  is  said  they  are,  then  the  sen- 
tence "I  am  not  living,  I  am  only  existing,"  would  be  palpably  and 
ridiculously  contradictory  and  tautological ;  for  the  sentence  might  as 
well  read  "I  exist  not  living,  I  exist  only  existing,"  or  *^\do  not  exist 
living,  I  exist  only  existing,"  which  again  may,  of  course,  be  converted 
into  *^\do  not  be  living;  I  am  only  existing."  According  to  the  same 
doctrine,  the  sentence,  "The  old  type  of  British  knighthood  was  felt  to 
exist  in  full  force  in  him,"  is  equivalent  to  "The  old  type  of  British 
ki^Athood  existed  felt  to  exist,"  etc.  **  Whately  was  to  be  the  new  arch- 
biwop,"  is  equivalent  to  "Whately  existed  to  exist  the  new  archbishop;" 
and  "He  was  to  have  been  here  before,"  to  *^lELt  existed  to  have  existed 
here  before  1"    Synonyms,  indeed  !    Credat  Judceus  Apeila  f 

b.  Again,  the  statement  that  the  verb  io  be  cannot  be  a  complement  to 
itself  is  an  untruth  "so  palpable,  so  monstrous,  so  ridiculous,  that  it 
needs  only  to  be  pointed  out  to  be  scouted."  Take  the  sentence  "He 
was  to  have  been  here  before."  What  is  to  have  been  but  a  complement 
to  was?  Was  may  not  be  in  the  grammarian's  view  "an  auxiliary." 
But  it  certainly  is  nothing  else, — as  truly  an  auxiliary  as  should  is,  in  the 
sentence  "  He  should  have  been  here  before."  And  to  one  whose  know- 
ledge of  English  grammar  is  not  merely  something  derived  from  Ben 
Jonson  and  Murray  or  from  the  study  of  Latin  Grammars,  to  have  been  is 
as  truly  a  complement  oiwas  as  it  is  of  should,  and  might  be  oi  ought,  or 
of  many  another  verb.  Compare  also,  ^*  That  which  is  to  be  hath  already 
been," — is  to  be  being  equivalent  to  may  be  or  will  be. 

c.  A  proper  analysis  of  the  form  is  being  made  will  show  that  being  is  not 
a  complement  of  is,  nor  is  is  an  auxiliary  of  being.  The  root  or  basis 
of  the  expression,  evidently,  is  the  word  made.  It  embodies  the  main 
thought,  and  on  it  the  stress  comes  in  utterance.     But,  auxiliary  to  this 

basis,  mih  a  view  to  express  a  coti\.\tv\x;Mvc^  of  the  act  denoted  by  it,  is  the 
word  being.     Then,  auxiWaiy  Io  made,  \3a>i'&  coxo^OMTv^^m^'wAmodi- 
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fied  in  meaning  by  being,  comes  «•,  containing  the  wording  or  asserting 
element  Is,  therefore,  is  really  complemented,  not  by  being,  but  by 
made  under  a  modified  form.  To  illustrate  this  yet  further,  take  the 
combination  is  made.  Insert  some  word  or  phrase  between  its  compo- 
nent parts,  as  follows, — "is  noi  made,"  "is  really  made,"  "is  /<?  be 
made,"  "is  <?«  ihe  point  0/ being  made,"  etc.  In  each  of  these,  the  aux- 
iliary is  is  complemented  by  made,  modified  in  meaning  by  sobie  word  or 
phrase.  Now  what  we  hold,  and  what  we  believe  must  be  clear  to  every 
one,  is  that,  in  the  form  is  being  made,  is  sustains  precisely  the  same  rela- 
tion to  what  follows  it  as  in  the  foregoing  and  in  all  similar  cases,  and 
that  the  complement  of  is  is  not  being,  any  more  than  noi  or  really  or  io  be 
01  on  Ike  poini  0/ being,  but  the  modified  passive  participle  that  follows, 
whether  modified  by  being,  or  any  other  allowable  word  or  expression. 

d.  This  objection  comes  with  very  ill  grace  from  those  who  hold  that 
IX  making  is  but  an  abridgment  of  is  -a-making.  For,  if  this  is  true,  is 
being  made  must  be  an  elliptical  form  for  is  a-being  made.  And,  if  this  is 
the  case,  being  made,  like  making,  is  not  the  complement  of  is,  but  the 
object  of  the  obsolescent  preposition  a.  The  objection,  therefore,  that 
the  verb  to  be  is  here  an  auxiliary  to  itself,  and  consequently  improper, 
must  be  abandoned  ;  or  else  the  idea  that  is  making  is  only  an  abbrevia- 
tion of  is  a-making  must  be  given  up.  We  leave  it  to  those  whom  it 
concerns,  to  say  which  horn  of  the  dilemma  they  will  take,  or  whether 
they  will  take  either. 

6.  That  it  is  an  incongruous  form  of  speech,  not  conveying  the  idea 
intended.  It  is  designed  to  express  continued  passivity,  sometimes  pres- 
ent, sometimes  past.  To  the  minds  of  multitudes,  even  though  they  may 
never  use  the  expression,  it  certainly  does  convey  this  idea.  If  the  sen- 
tence "The  street  is  being  widened"  represented,  as  the  objection  vir- 
tually says  it  does  represent,  the  action  as  going  on  and  at  the  same  time 
completed,  it  might  with  justice  be  objected  to.  But  such  is  not  the  case. 
If  we  say,  "The  street  is  wide,"  we  assert  respecting  the  street  a  state 
involving  no  idea  whatever  of  action.  Hence,  such  a  phrasing  as  "The 
street  is  being  wide"  for  "  The  street  is  wide"  would  be  an  incongruous, 
unmeaning  tautology.  Now  when  we  say  "The  street  is  widened,"  the 
words  in  like  manner  assert  the  present  condition  of  the  street.  But  it  is 
a  condition  involving  the  idea  of  action, — not  necessarily,  however,  of 
"completed"  action,  but  properly  ol suspended  action.  The  insertion  of 
being  v[i\.o  the  predicate — "The  street  is  being  widened".— -removes  the 
suspension.  It  represents  the  action  as  being  or  existing, — ^as  no  longer 
suspended,  and  consequently  as  continuing.  And  this  is  all  that  is 
claimed  for  it  The  expression  properly  employed,  therefore,  legitimately 
conveys  no  other  idea  than  that  of  continued  subjection  to  an  action,  the 
character  of  which  is  denoted  by  the  passive  partici^k. 
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We  say  '  *  the  expression  properly  employed ;"  for  we  admit  that  it  is 
not  every  transitive  verb  that  can  be  legitimately  employed  under  the  form 
is  being  done.  Many  passive  participles — and  "passive"  is  what  we  mean, 
though  some  prefer  to  designate  the  simple  participial  form  in  -ed,  like 
lovedf  as  past — many  passive  participles  convey  the  idea  of  continued 
action.  Such  participles  cannot  be  separated  from  is  or  are  by  the  inser- 
tion of  being.  ** Nobody,"  says  Bullions,  "would  think  of  saying  'He 
is  being  loved.' "  This  is  very  true.  To  love  is  one  of  those  verbs  which, 
in  the  present,  whether  active  or  passive,  denote  a  continuance  of  the  act 
Hence,  no  one  who  knows  how  to  speak  English  ever  thinks  of  saying 
"He  is  being  loved"  anymore  than  "He  is  loving," — though  Brown 
and  others  seem  to  regard  the  latter  as  a  good  English  transitive-verb 
form,  and  insert  it  in  their  grammars. 

The  following  afford  examples  of  other  verbs  of  the  same  class  :  "  His 
style  has  been,  is,  and  will  be  abundantly  imitated.** — H.  Mariineau. 
"The  generality  of  the  world  are  fettered  by  rules." — Steele.  "Busy 
multitudes  are  employed  withindoors  in  the  drawing  up  of  writings  and 
conveyances." — Addison.  Not  merely  is  the  introduction  oi being  before 
these  participials  unnecessary ;  it  would  be  positively  wrong,  burdening 
the  expression  with  redundancy,  as  much  so  as  would  the  insertion  of 
^«>i^  before  wide  in  the  sentence  "The  stream  is  wide."  But  take  a 
transitive  verb  like  widen,  or  strike,  which  does  not  convey  the  idea  of 
continued  action,  and  which  therefore  admits  of  the  form  is  widening — 
"The  men  are  widening  \ht  street" — in  order  to  express  this  idea,  but 
which  does  not  allow  of  the  intransitive  use  of  that  form,  and  we  shall 
find  that  the  case  is  materially  changed.  We  quoted  just  now  the  words 
of  Addison,  "Multitudes  are  employed,"  etc.  Compare  with  these  the 
sentence  "The  stream  is  widened."  The  difference  is  obvious,  so  far  as 
the  form  of  the  thoughts  is  concerned.  The  former  conveys  the  idea  of 
an  existing,  continuing  act ;  the  latter,  of  an  act  not  in  continuance.  To 
express  its  continuance,  it  is  necessary  to  insert  the  word  being, — "The 
stream  is  being  widened."  It  will  be  observed,  therefore,  that  in  all  cases 
in  which  the  ordinary  "passive"  form,  so  called,  expresses  a  continuance 
of  the  act,  being  should  not  be  employed ;  but  when  the  usual  passive 
form  does  not  express  progression,  being  should  be  employed.  The  fol- 
lowing presents  a  violation  of  this  principle  ;  "Strong  efforts  are  made  to 
procure  his  discharge."  If  the  passive  form  must  be  used  here  instead 
of  are  making,  it  should  be  are  being  made.  Are  made  does  not  truly 
express  the  idea  of  a  continuance  of  effort.  If  that  idea  is  obtained,  it  is 
rather  by  inference  than  otherwise.  The  words  undoubtedly  imply  action 
belonging  to  what  is  called  present  time.  But  that  present  is  not  a  "pro- 
gressive present ;"  it  is  rather  "the  repetitive  present,"  denoting  what  oc- 
curs  or  is  done  from  time  to  lime.    Compare  the  two  sentences,  "Eflfoits 
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are  making  to  secure  his  pardon/'  ''Efforts  are  made  on  his  behalf." 
The  former  asserts  the  present  continuance  of  ihe  act  (of  making) ;  the 
latter,  a  succession  of  acts  (efforts),  occurring  at  intervals  not  yet  com- 
pleted, and  so  belonging  to  present  time  and  requiring  a  verb  in  the 
present  tense. 

We  wish  now  to  give  a  few  cases  in  which  we  think  the  u^e  of  the  form 
is  being  made  is  justifiable.  Marcel,  on  Language,  vol.  ii. ,  p.  67,  speaks 
of  '*the  rapid  and  careless  manner  in  which  words  are  usually  repeated 
when  being  committed  to  memory."  This  is  but  an  elliptical  form  for 
"When  they  ar^  being  committed  to  memory."  It  is  obvious,  he  could 
not  have  said  either  "when  committing"  or  "when  committed  to  memory," 
without  conveying  either  nonsense  or  a  false  meaning.  A  similar  state- 
ment may  be  made  concerning  the  participial  in  each  of  the  following 
exajnples.  "It  was  being  uttered." — Coleridge.  " The  foundation  was 
being  laid." — Brii,  Critic,  We  wish  our  readers  to  judge  for  themselves 
whether  Goold  Brovin  and  his  followers  are  really  correct  when  they  say 
that,  instead  of  these,  "it  would  be  much  better  to  say  *  It  [i.  e.  the  sen- 
tence] was  uttering,'  'It  was  uttered,'  or  *It  was  in  uttering,'  [*It  was 
a-uttering'  perhaps  I]  and  '  The  foundation  was  laying'  [suggestive  of  a 
hen's  laying]  'The  foundation  was  laid,'  or  *The  foundation  was  about 
being  laid,'" — Brown's  Gr,  of  Gram, ^  p.  384.  Do  these  forms  really 
express  the  idea  intended  ?  Not  one  of  them  ;  not  even  the  last,  the  idea 
being  there  misrepresented  by  the  insertion  of  the  word  about.  How, 
then,  can  they  be  preferable  to  those  they  are  proposed  to  be  used  for  ? 
We  add  two  or  three  more  :  "  Some  were  being  slain,  others  captured." — 
Watson's  Sallust,  "The  good  are  being  gathered  into  life." — Mrs. 
Stcnjoe ;  Pre/,  to  Sun,  Mem,  "The  birth-place  of  peoples  and  tongues 
and  faiths  is  being  forced  to  render  up  her  embosomed  mysteries ;  the 
sphynx  riddle  is  being  read  ;  the  buried  treasures  of  barbaric  art  are  being 
brought  forth  to  the  light  of  day,  and  are  being  caused  to  read  a  story  that 
extends  av.'ay  down  to  the  bosom  of  the  antique  by-gone." — Put,  Monthly , 
Nov,  1854.  In  all  these  examples,  unless  possibly  in  that  from  Mrs. 
Stowe,  if  we  wish  to  preserve  the  idea  that  the  things  are  in  the  act  of 
being  done,  neither  the  intransitive  form  in  -ing,  nor  yet  the  simple  pas- 
sive participle  will  do  to  be  substituted  for  the  compound  form. 

Thus,  we  see  that  there  are  certain  cases  in  which  the  true  participial 
form  to  be  employed  is  that  in  -ing^  used  intransitively ;  certain  others,  in 
which  the  passive  participle  should  be  employed;  and  yet  others,  in 
which  the  compound  participle  being  done  is  preferable,  for  tlie  reason  that 
neither  of  the  foregoing  forms  can  be  employed,  without  the  adoption  of 
a  different  verb  (as,  "The  deed  is  attended  with  [instead  of  *  is  being  fol- 
lowed  by*]  unexpected  consequences") ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
is-being-made  form  is  briefer  than  any  other  and  quvtt  ^  ^ij^i^^^iv^^. 
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TEACHING  HISTORY. 

THE  successful  teaching  of  histoiy  is  acknowledged  to  be  one  of  the 
most  difficult  duties  of  an  instructor:  so  difficult  indeed,  that 
many  give  it  a  subordinate  place,  and  Normal  Schools  rarely  attempt  to 
fit  their  pupils  for  this  department  Any  child  can  be  taught  certain  &ct8 
and  dates,  by  a  due  amount  of  perseverance  and  drill.  But  it  is  quite  an- 
other thing  to  give  a  scholar  a  distinct,  collective  impression  of  any  course 
of  events.  Mnemonics  may  help  the  memory  to  retain  dates,  but  dates 
are  only  the  pegs  upon  which  History,  like  wrought  tapestry,  is  hung — 
the  machinery  that  rolls  the  panorama  before  the  eye.  It  would  seem 
that  this  study  is  natural  to  most  minds.  The  youngest  child  listens 
eagerly  to  a  well-told  story,  and  likes  it  the  more  when  it  is  true.  >yhat 
is  History  but  a  continuous  true  story  ?  Why  should  it  not  be  taught  on 
this  principle? 

Take,  for  example,' United  States  History.  First  give  a  few  general 
topics,  as.  What  is  History?  Its  value?  Its  periods?  and  others  of  like 
character,  so  that  the  pupil  receives  a  clear  conception  of  what  he  is  about 
to  acquire.  Begin  then,  say,  with  the  discovery  of  America  by  Colum- 
bus. Do  not  be  satisfied  with  ascertaining  by  questions  that  he  knows 
from  what  port  Columbus  sailed,  and  on  what  day  he  touched  Guana- 
hani's  Island.  Require  each  member  of  the  class  to  begin  at  the  begin- 
ning, and  tell  the  story  through  in  his  (mm  language.  Columbus's 
applications  at  the  courts  of  Europe,  his  defeats  and  successes,  his  start- 
ing, his  voyage,  his  picturesque  landing,  must  all  be  as  distinctly  and 
connectedly  related  as  though  no  other  events  had  ever  occurred.  Not 
even  Columbus's  early  life  belongs  to  the  subject,  but  should  be  given  as 
another  topic,  the  whole  to  be  related  as  any  man's  life  would  be  told ; 
his  voyages  to  America  being  some  of  its  incidents.  It  may  require  several 
recitations  to  bring  the  class  to  the  desired  standard,  but  having  accom- 
plished one  subject  in  this  way,  others  will  not  be  so  difficult  Write  the 
topics  to  be  givento  the  class  according  to  the  subject,  not  in  connection 
of  time.  It  will  assist  the  pupil,  where  the  topic  is  long,  to  write  ax^  ac- 
count, leaving  out  all  episodes.  But,  you  will  say,  the  mind  will  thus 
have  its  pictures,  but  they  fail  of  any  connection.  But  hear  us  through. 
Having  gone  in  this  way  over  the  first  period,  review  in  the  order  of  time. 
The  separate  images  will  &I1  into  their  places,  the  tapestry  before  wrought 
will  be  hung  on  its  hooks.  Tlie  whole  book  being  completed  in  this 
way,  there  yet  remains  the  fixing  of  these  impressions.  The  subject 
naturally  divides  itself  into  five  parts,  (i)  The  settlements  of  the  States. 
{2)  The  colonial  wars.  (3)  The  Revolution.  (4)  The  Administrationa 
(5)  The  late  war.     Each  pup\\  \s  leqvm^d  \.o  laak.^  a.  list  of  the  dates  of 
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settlements — by  whom  and  where ;  the  colonial  wars — betweea  who*m 
and  when ;  the  battles  of  the  Revolution,  with  dates ;  the  principal  events 
of  each  Administration,  and  the  dates  of  the  battles  of  the  late  war ; — all 
to  be  committed  to  memory.  Scholars  that  have  studied  history  for  two 
or  three  years  by  other  methods  and  remembered  little  or  nothing  about  it, 
assure  us  that  they  will  never  be  able  to  forget  what  they  have  learned  by 
this  plan.  All  the  varied  information  of  the  teacher  is  thus  brought  out 
to  enliven  and  fix  the  subject  It  would  seem,  also,  that  the  subtle  tra- 
cing of  effects  from  causes,  that  belongs  to  the  true  historical  mind,  can 
thus  be  most  easily  pursued 


A  LESSON  IN  TEACHING. 

IN  a  letter  to  the  Ledger  explaining  his  persistence  in  declining  honor- 
ary degrees,  Henry  Ward  Beecher  gives  the  following  account  of  how 
he  was  taught  to  conquer  in  studying,  and  to  stick  to  what  he  had  learned. 
The  teacher  was  William  P.  N.  Fitzgerald ;  the  school  Mount  Pleasant 
Classical  Institute,  Amherst,  Mass. 

''I  first  went  to  the  blackboard,  uncertain,  soft,  full  of  whimpering. 
'That  lesson  must  be  learned,'  he  said,  in  a  very  quiet  tone,  but  with  a 
terrible  intensity^  and  with  the  certainty  of  Fate.  All  explanations  and 
excuses  he  trod  under  foot  with  utter  scomfulness.  *  I  want  that  problem. 
I  don't  want  any  reasons  why  I  don't  get  it'     'I  did  study  it  two  hours.' 

*  That's  nothing  to  me — I  want  the  lesson.  You  need  not  study  it  at  all, 
or  you  may  study  it  ten  hours — just  to  suit  yoursel£  I  want  the  lesson. 
Underwood,  go  to  the  blackboard  I'  *0h,  yes,  but  Underwood  got 
somebody  to  show  him  his  lesson.'  *What  do  I  care  how  you  get  it? 
That's  your  business.    But  you  must  have  it^ 

*'In  the  midst  of  a  lesson,  his  cold  and  calm  voice  would  fall  upon  me 
in  the  midst  of  a  demonstration — *  No  I'  I  hesitated,  stopped,  and  then 
went  back  to  the  beginning ;  and,  on  reaching  the  same  spot  again — 

*  No  I'  uttered  with  the  tone  of  perfect  conviction,  barred  my  progress. 
'  The  next !'  and  I  sat  down  in  red  confusion.  He,  too,  was  stopped 
with  '  No  !'  but  went  right  on,  finished,  and  as  he  sat  down,  was  rewarded 
with  *  Very  well.'  *  Why,'  whimpered  I,  *  I  recited  it  just  as  he  did,  and 
you  said  No!'  'Why  didn't  you  say  Yes !  and  stick  to  it?  It  is  not 
enough  to  know  your  lesson.  You  must  know  that  you  know  it !  You 
have  learned  nothing  till  you  are  sure.  If  all  the  world  says  No,  your 
business  is  to  say  Yes^  and  prove  it  I' " 
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EASY  EXPERIMENTS  IN  ELEMENTARY  CHEMISTRY. 

Section  IX. — Sulphur  and  i/s  Compounds. 

SULPHUR,  or  Brimstone,  is  obtained  at  the  shops  in  three  different 
forms :  in  irregular  lumps,  just  as  it  is  delivered  in  bulk  by  the 
cargo;  in  cylindrical  sticks  or  bars,  known  as  "roll-sulphur  ;"  and  in  a 
soft  powder  called  "flowers  of  sulphur."  Either  form  is  suitable  for  ex^ 
hibition  of  the  properties  of  this  element 

Sulphur  is  insoluble  in  water  (consequently  tasteless),  inodorous  at 
ordinary  temperatures,  and  readily  fusible. 

Exp,  92.  Put  some  sulphur  in  a  test-tube  and  apply  the  flame  of  a 
spirit-lamp.  It  melts  at  a  temperature  a  little  above  that  of  boiling  water, 
becoming  a  thin  liquid  easily  poured,  and  of  course  readily  convertible 
into  the  form  of  roll-sulphury  by  pouring  into  cylindrical  moulds. 

Exp,  93.  Put  a  small  bit  of  sulphur  in  a  test-tube  and  apply  heat  as 
before,  but  continue  it  until  the  whole  has  been  sublimed.  It  will  be 
found  in  the  form  of  "flowers  of  sulphur,"  adhering  to  the  upper  part 
of  the  tube. 

Exp,  94.  Fill  an  old  cup  or  crucible  half  full  of  sulphur,  and  apply  a 
gentle  heat  until  it  is  entirely  melted.  Set  it  aside  until  by  cooling  a 
tolerably  Arm  crust  has  formed  over  the  surface.  Break  a  hole  in  this 
and  pour  ofl*  all  that  will  run  out  If  the  cup  be  broken  so  as  to  expose 
the  mass  of  sulphur  in  the  bottom, a  quantity  of  crystals  will  be  exhibited. 

This  experiment  may  with  care  be  shown  on  a  small  scale  by  using  the 
bowl  of  a  common  clay  pipe  instead  of  a  cup.  The  stem  of  the  pipe 
serves  as  a  handle. 

Exp,  95.  Fill  a  large-sized  test-tube  nearly  full  of  sulphur,  and  apply 
a  strong  heat  The  sulphur  melts  as  before,  but  upon  continuing  the 
heat  it  becomes  dark-colored  and  thick,  and  at  a  still  higher  tempera- 
ture (500°  F.)  it  is  again  a  thin,  dark-colored  liquid.  Pour  the  con- 
tents now  into  a  glass  of  water,  and  the  sulphur  immediately  takes  the 
form  of  an  elastic  gum,  which  may  be  easily  moulded  by  the  fingers.  It 
is  often  used  in  this  condition  for  taking  impressions  of  medals.  It 
resumes  its  ordinary  brittle  condition  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours. 

Exp,  96.  To  a  test-tube  half  full  of  a  strong  solution  of  potash  add  as 
much  flowers  of  sulphur  as  can  be  taken  upon  a  penknife  blade,  and 
boil  for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes.  The  liquid  assumes  a  brownish  tint  as  it 
dissolves  a  portion  of  the  sulphur.  After  boiling,  let  it  stand  for  a  few 
minutes  to  settle  and  cool ;  then  pour  ofl*  the  clear  liquid  ;  add  about  as 
much  water,  and  finally  add  vinegar  or  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  The  dis- 
solved  sulphur  is  precipltaled,  caMsm^  vVi^  V\c^\d  to  assume  a  milky  ap- 
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pearance.  When  this  is  filtered,  washed,  and  dried,  it  is  called  ''milk 
of  sulphur. "  It  is  of  a  very  pale  yellow  color,  and  is  simply  sulphur 
in  its  finest  state  of  subdivision. 

There  are  several  compounds  of  sulphur  and  oxygen,  all  of  which  are 
acids.  Only  two  of  them,  sulphurous  and  sulphuric  acids,  are  of  sufficient 
importance  to  receive  attention  in  an  elementary  course  of  chemistry. 

The  former  is  produced  whenever  sulphur  is  burned  in  oxygen  (Exp. 
38)  or  in  the  open  air.     Its  power  of  bleaching  is  easily  shown. 

Exp,  97.  Put  a  piece  of  sulphur  as  large  as  a  small  marble  on  a  bit 
of  slate  and  set  fire  to  it  A  cylinder  of  pasteboard  four  or  five  inches  in 
diameter  and  a  foot  high  will  form  a  convenient  chimney  to  set  over  the 
burning  sulphur  to  direct  the  acid  fumes  upward.  The  cylinder  should 
admit  a  little  air  at  the  bottom.  If  a  colored  rose,  moistened  or  wet  with 
water,  be  held  at  the  top  of  the  chimney  it  will  be  rapidly  bleached. 

The  color  may  be  restored  by  washing  the  rose  in  water  to  which  a 
little  sulphuric  add  has  been  added. 

Exp,  98.  Sulphurous  acid  gas  is  evolved  rapidly  by  boiling  one  part 
of  copper  chips  or  filings  with  four  parts  of  sulphuric  acid.  If  conducted 
by  a  tube  into  water,  it  is  rapidly  absorbed,  and  the  solution  acquires  the 
properties  of  the  gas. 

Exp,  99.  Four  a  little  of  the  sulphurous  acid  solution  into  an  infusion 
of  logwood  or  red  cabbage.  It  is  promptly  bleached.  The  color  may 
be  restored  by  a  few  drops  of  sulphuric  acid.  Sulphuric  acid  or  oil  of 
vitriol  is  employed  more  extensively  than  any  other  acid  by  chemists  and 
manufacturers.     It  is  made  on  a  large  scale  in  many  places. 

The  process  consists  in  first  making  sulphurous  acid  by  burning  sul- 
phur, and  then  conducting  the  fumes  into  an  enclosed  room  lined  with 
lead,  where  the  gas  is  mixed  with  nitric  or  hyponitric  acid  gas,  steam,  and 
air.  The  former  of  these  gives  up  oxygen  to  the  sulphurous  acid,  convert- 
ing it  into  sulphuric,  and  then  recovers  the  amount  thus  lost  from  the  air. 
A  little  water  at  the  bottom  of  the  chamber  absorbs  the  newly  formed 
acid,  and  is  aflerward  boiled  down  to  the  proper  degree  of  condensation. 

This  important  manufacture  may  be  illustrated  in  the  class-room  by 
the  following  experiment 

Exp,  100.  Prepare  a  jar  capable  of  holding  two  gallons,  with  a  cork 
through  which  pass  four  bent  tubes  and  one  straight  one.  Put  in  two 
or  three  ounces  of  water.  Prepare  a  flask  for  making  nitric  oxide,  as  in 
Exp.  60.  Also  a  flask  for  sulphurous  acid,  as  in  Exp.  98.  A  third  flask 
must  be  employed  for  generating  steam.  Connect  these  with  the  large 
jar  and  set  all  the  processes  in  operation.  Supply  air  by  occasionally 
blowing  in  through  the  fourth  bent  tube,  taking  care  to  avoid  inhaling 
any  of  the  contents  of  the  jar.  The  straight  tube,  an  exit  tube  for  the 
extra  steam  and  gas,  will  prevent  too  great  pressure. 
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Twenty  or  thirty  minutes  is  sufficient  time  to  exhibit  the  process,  and 
to  show  the  presence  of  sulphuric  acid  in  the  water  in  the  bottom  of 
the  jar.     The  test  given  in  the  next  experiment  may  be  applied. 

Exp,  loi.  To  a  glass  of  water  containing  a  few  drops  of  sulphuric 
acid,  add  a  little  clear  solution  of  nitrate  of  baiyta.  A  white  precipitate 
of  sulphate  of  baryta  is  formed. 

Exp.  102.  Fill  a  test-tube  one-fourth  full  of  water,  and  then  add  twice 
as  much  (by  bulk)  of  strong  sulphuric  acid.  The  heat  developed  is  too 
great  for  the  hand  to  bear. 

Exp,  103.  Dip  a  pine  stick  into  a  little  strong  sulphuric  acid.  The 
stick  is  composed  of  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  carbon.  The  affinity  of  the 
acid  for  the  two  former  is  so  great  that  they  are  abstracted  at  once,  leav- 
ing the  carbon.     This  is  shown  by  the  stick  becoming  quite  black. 

Combinations  of  sulphur  with  the  metals,  called  sulphides  or  sulphurets, 
occur  abundantly  in  nature.  Their  artificial  preparation  will  be  referred 
to  in  experiments  with  the  metals.  The  protosulphuret  of  iron  is  so 
important  to  the  experimenter  that  its  preparation  is  described  here. 

Exp,  104.  Mix  two  parts  by  weight  of  flowers  of  sulphur  with  three 
parts  of  iron-filings.  Put  the  mixture  in  an  earthen  cup  or  crucible  (or, 
to  operate  on  a  very  small  scale,  in  a  pipe  bowl),  cover  carefully  with  sand 
and  clay,  and  heat  to  redness  in  the  stove.  The  sulphur  and  iron  will 
combine.  By  taking  a  little  longer  time,  it  may  be  prepared  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner. 

Exp,  105.  Mix  the  sulphur  and  iron-filings  as  in  the  last  experiment, 
and  add  enough  water  to  make  a  very  thick  paste.  Set  aside  for  an  hour 
or  two.     The  heat  evolved  shows  that  the  process  is  going  on  satisfactorily. 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen,  the  only  compound  of  hydrogen  and  sulphur, 
although  a  disagreeable-smelling  gas,  is  in  almost  constant  use  by  the 
analytical  chemist,  and  is  an  interesting  reagent  to  the  experimenter.  It 
is  easily  and  rapidly  made  by  the  following  process. 

Exp,  106.  Put  half  an  ounce  of  protosulphuret  of  iron,  made  as  in 
Exp.  104  or  105,  into  a  bottle  provided  with  a  conduction-tube  similar 
to  that  employed  in  Exp.  40.  Pour  on  a  couple  of  ounces  of  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid.  The  gas  is  evolved  rapidly,  and  may  be  passed  into  water, 
as  in  case  of  chlorine,  and  the  solution  preserved  for  experiments  upon 
the  metals.     Do  not  inhale  the  gas. 

Exp,  107.  Make  a  weak  solution  of  acetate  of  lead,  and  by  using  it 
on  a  brush,  write  or  draw  a  picture  upon  white  paper.  While  it  is 
still  moist  expose  it  to  the  gas  as  it  is  evolved  from  the  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  generator.     The  picture  or  inscription  turns  rapidly  black. 

If  the  picture  has  been  allowed  to  dry  before  applying  the  gasy  the 
result  may  be  produced  by  pouring  over  it  some  of  the  solution  prepared 
as  in  Exp,  106, 
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NEED  OF  UPPER  SCHOOLS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

IN  the  June  number  of  7%e  Nassau  Literary  Magaxmt,  the  organ  of 
the  Senior  class  at  Princeton,  President  M'Cosh  expresses  the  opin- 
ion  that  the  one  educational  want  of  the  country  at  this  present  time  is  a 
set  of  schools  between  the  common  schools  and  the  colleges.  ''  Between 
these  two,  the  highest  and  the  lowest,  there  seems  to  be  a  'great  gulf 
fixed'  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  indeed  throughout  the  most  of  the 
States."  Our  American  Education,  he  goes  on  to  say,  has  admirable 
elementary  instruction,  and  an  abundance  of  colleges;  but  in  many 
States  it  has  no  adequate  means  for  enabling  our  clever  boys  to  rise  from 
the  lower  schools  to  the  collegiate  institutions.  This  lack  of  high  schools 
is  most  severely  felt  in  the  Southern  States ;  yet  it  prevails  to  a  deplorable 
extent  in  the  border  States  also,  and  in  the  southern  tier  of  Middle  and 
Western  States.  From  the  complaints  that  come  up  from  these  parts  of 
the  country.  Dr.  M'Cosh  is  sure  that  there  are  hundreds,  and  he  believes 
that  there  are  thousands,  of  young  men  of  bright  parts  and  high  literary 
and  scientific  tastes  and  appetites,  who  ^re  kept  from  rising  to  a  higher 
culture  by  the  single  circumstance  that  they  have  not  had  an  opportunity 
of  receiving,  in  early  life,  such  an  education  as  would  fit  them  for  enter- 
ing the  colleges.  It  is  not  solely  as  feeders  to  the  colleges,  however,  that 
he  would  have  such  higher  schools  established ;  though  considered  in 
no  other  light  than  this,  he  believes  that  their  value  cannot  be  over  esti- 
mated. He  pleads  for  them  on  broader  grounds.  By  far  the  greater 
number  of  the  pupils  of  such  schools  would  go  out  directly  to  their  varied 
professions  in  life  with  much  more  highly  cultured  minds  than  they  could 
hope  to  possess  under  the  existing  system ;  and  it  is  through  the  elevation 
of  theise  that  the  higher  education  would  accomplish  the  most  beneficent 
results  in  mising  iht  grade  of  general  culUxte  amou%  \ia* 
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In  the  matter  of  elementary  instruction,  he  admits  that  our  State  sys- 
tem is,  as  a  whole,  inferior  to  that  of  no  other  country ;  but  he  cannot  say 
as  much  for  our  supply  of  upper  schools  or  academies.  "  In  every  town 
and  centre  of  population  in  Germany  there  are  such  educational  institu- 
tions, with  four,  six,  or  eight,  or  ten,  or  twelve  professors,  giving  high 
instruction  in  all  the  branches  of  literature  and  science,  to  youth  from 
ten  to  eighteen  years  of  age.  A  few  years  ago  there  were  in  Prussia  259 
such  schools,  including  145  Gymnasia,  in  which  languages,  ancient  and 
modern,  occupy  a  high  place ;  and  65  Reed  Schulen^  in  which  science 
is  the  predominant  element  Armed  with  an  order  from  the  Prussian 
Government,  I  inspected  a  number  of  these  schools  a  few  years  ago,  and 
I  found  them  in  a  state  of  most  admirable  efficiency,  and  helping  more 
than  any  other  agency  to  elevate  the  Prussians  in  the  scale  of  nations.  I 
found  similar  schools  fringing  up  in  Austria,  and  raising  up  a  well- 
educated  middle  class  in  the  midst  of  abounding  superstition.  When  I 
was  in  Holland,  in  the  autumn  of  1867,  I  found  a  well-organized  set  of 
literary  and  scientific  schools  in  the  leading  towns  of  that  countr)\  All 
these  schools  in  Germany  and  Holland  are  supported  by  the  State.  In 
England  there  is  a  large  body  of  old  endowed  schools  giving  high  in- 
struction in  classics,  but  not  otherwise  doing  much  good ;  but  in  these 
reforming  times  the  funds  are  certain  to  be  turned  to  good  account  In 
Scotland  the  teacher  of  every  parish  school  knows  Latin,  and  is  prepared 
to  give  instruction  in  that  language ;  and  in  all  towns  of  any  size  there 
are  Burgh  schools,  with  masters  teaching  Latin,  Greek,  French,  and 
mathematics." 

Advantages  like  these  are  not  enjoyed  by  American  youth,  except, 
perhaps,  in  two  or  three  States.  Massachusetts,  for  one,  has  ''consid- 
erably upwards  of  one  hundred  high  schools,  not  including  those  in  the 
city  of  Boston."  "Connecticut  has  been  striving  to  match  the  Bay  State 
in  this  respect,  and  will  no  doubt  succeed,  and  the  other  New  England 
States  will  follow," — a  long  way  oflf,  we  are  sorry  to  believe ;  there  being 
less  to  be  hoped  for  from  "the  other  New  England  States,"  not  excluding 
Connecticut,  than  from  many  of  the  younger  and  more  wide-awake  States 
of  the  West  * '  New  York  State, "  he  continues,  * '  has  also  been  seeking  to 
organize  its  academies  and  high  schools,  and  has  had  considerable  success. 
But  when  we  come  farther  south,  to  the  States  which  are  the  main  feeders 
of  Princeton  College,  we  find  thai  veiy  \\ix\e  \v;v:i>Qeeiv  ^ot^^  \cs.\  ^^  ^jiotaor 
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tion  of  a  higher  education  in  schools. "  As  a  consequence  of  this  lack 
of  high  schools,  "the  promising  boys  of  these  States  are  placed  at  a  great 
disadvantage  when  compared  with  the  same  class  of  youths  in  Massachu- 
setts, in  Germany,  or  in  Scotland."  Admitting  the  too  apparent  fact,  the 
question  arises,  How  can  the  evil  be  mitigated  or  entirely  removed,  soon- 
est and  best?  Dr.  M'Cosh  seems  to  think  by  the  establishment  of  new 
schools  of  the  required  rank;  and  he  expresses  the  determination  ''to 
press  this  subject  on  the  attention  of  enlightened  men  till  they  are  aroused 
to  a  sense  of  its  importance.'' 

In  view  of  the  difficulty  of  persuading  the  public  to  establish  a  new 
order  of  schools, — especially  since  in  the  places  where  such  schools  are 
most  needed  the  people  are  least  willing  to  sustain  any  schools, — would 
it  not  be  better  to  have  the  work  begun,  so  fer  as  possible,  by  institutions 
already  established  ?  That  it  could  be  done  very  largely  with  existing 
means,  we  are  fully  persuaded,  and  by  means  that  are  now  largely  going 
to  waste. 

The  country  is  full  of  colleges  and  universities,  so  called,  scores  of 
which,  more  or  less  amply  endowed,  are  endeavoring  with  fifth-rate  pro- 
fessors and  illy-prepared  students  to  do  the  work  that  is  done  at  Harvard 
and  Yale.  Aiming  too  pretentiously,  they  are  shams.  Aiming  lower, 
they  might  do  well  much  good  work  that  is  urgently  needed,  and  which 
would  redound  to  their  own  honor,  and  the  benefit  of  multitudes  of 
students  who  are  now  spreading  themselves  over  courses  so  broad  and 
high  that  their  resulting  scholarship  is  transparently  thin.  Unprepared 
for  high  culture,  it  would  be  impossible  for  such  students  to  receive,  in 
the  time  allotted,  a  genuine  college  training  from  the  hands  even  of  first- 
rate  professors ;  much  less  at  the  hands  of  such  as  these  weak  institutions 
can  command.  Yet  these  same  institutions,  with  their  present  equip- 
ment, might  easily  give  their  students  the  less  ambitious,  but,  under  the 
circumstances,  vastly  more  profitable  secondary  instruction  which  they  are 
prepared  to  receive,  and  which  would  fit  them  either  for  immediate  en- 
trance upon  the  ordinary  employments  of  business-life  or  for  pursuing 
successfully  a  first-class  college  course. 

A  hundred  years  hence  our  multitude  of  colleges  and  universities  may 
possibly  be  needed  as  such.  By  that  time,  too,  we  may  have  a  sufficient 
number  of  thoroughly  educated  professors  to  man  them.  But  just  now 
they  are  not  needed^  and  cannot  be  sustained  ^  co\\t%'eaol>i^fe^i^^.T^'«^ 
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As  third,  fourth,  and  fifth-rate  colleges,  they  are  almost  a  nuisance.  As 
first-rate  schools  of  a  lower  grade,  to  which  they  could  readily  be  con- 
verted, they  would  be  needed,  and  might  go  far  toward  supplying  "the 
one  great  educational  want  of  the  country."  Whether  they  would  be 
willing  to  forego  great  pretension  for  greater  usefulness,  is  the  only 
question. 


KINDERGARTENS. 

ANOTHER  educatior^al  need  of  the  country,  and  one  that  many 
consider  more  uigent  even  than  the  need  of  high  schools,  is  a  class 
of  schools  equivalent  to  the  German  Kindergartens.  For  the  larger  pro- 
portion of  the  pupils  of  the  primary  schools,  the  subjects  there  taught  and 
the  methods  of  instruction  pursued,  are  grievously  unsuitable.  And 
there  are  besides,  especially  in  the  larger  towns  and  cities,  multitudes  of 
children  too  young  to  be  admitted  to  the  public  schools,  yet  old  enough 
to  receive  and  to  be  greatly  in  need  of  systematic  physical,  mental,  and 
moral  training.  For  such  children,  Froebel's  system,  is  peculiarly  well 
adapted ;  and  as  ^ist  as  tochers  and  parents  become  acquainted  with  its 
merits,  Kindergartens  become  a  public  necessity.  We  have  no  doubt 
that  before  many  years  they  will  be  found  in  every  community.  One 
thing  that  has  delayed  and  still  delays  their  introduction,  is  the  lack  of 
properly  qualified  teachers.  Teachers  have  had  no  means  of  qualifying 
themselves  for  the  work  short  of  an  impossible  sojourn  in  Germany. 
This  diflficult)',  however,  we  are  happy  to  learn,  is  likely  soon  to  be 
remedied.  In  Boston,  Mrs.  and  Miss  Kriege,  two  thoroughly  trained 
Kindergartners,  have  opened  a  genuine  Kindergarten,  with  a  training 
school  for  teachers;  while  in  Springfield,  Mass.,  Prof.  Wieb6,  a  disci- 
ple of  Froebel,  has  opened  an  Institute  consisting  of  a  Kindergarten,  a 
primary  class,  and  a  training  school  for  imparting  information  gratuitously 
to  those  who  are  desirous  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  system.  From 
him  Froebel's  method  has  already  been  acquired  by  several  teachers ; 
and,  as  a  result,  has  been  introduced  into  two  of  the  schools  connected 
with  the  State  Institution  at  Monson,  Mass.  There  is  reason  to  believe 
that  Kindergartens  will  also  soon  be  made  a  part  of  the  school  systems 
of  Boston,  Mass.,  and  Syracuse,  't^.  X, 
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CORRESPONDENCE, 
Where  Worman  got  his  ''Original"  Exercises. 

MR.  EDITOR :  Some  time  ago  you  expressed  to  me  the  opinion  that 
there  was  not,  nor  possibly  could  be,  anything  worse  than  the 
**  points"  of  Worman's  so-called  German  Grammar,  which  I  had  exposed. 
Allow  me  to  say  that  you  were  grievously  mistaken.  There  is  something 
worse, — and  nowhere  else  than  in  the  very  book  of  this  "rising"  personage. 
Only  Worman  can  beat  Worman.  • 

When  this  gentleman  was  looking  about  for  some  "intrinsically  valuable" 
work,  that  might  render  him  for  his  projected  French  Grammar,  the  same 
service  that  he  had  extorted  from  Otto  in  German^  he  lighted  upon  two  nice 
little  books  published  in  Germany,  for  German  students  of  French,  and 
written  by  a  man  who  goes  by  the  name  of  Ploetz.*  He  thought  he  might 
put  them  under  contribution  for  his  German  Grammar,  and  make  a  good 
thing  of  them.  The  numerous  exercises  (German^  for  translation  into 
French)  made  his  mouth  water;  and  as  he  had  taken  the  rules  of  his 
Grammar  from  Otto  (because,  as  he  assures  us,  it  would  have  been  a  simple 
injustice  to  the  student  to  withhold  them),  he  decided,  doubtless,  for  the 
same  reason  to  borrow  Mr.  Ploetz's  Exercises,  In  adopting  this  course  it 
apparently  did  not  strike  him  (in  his  solicitude  to  do  good  to  his  prospec- 
tive students)  that  the  exercises  of  Ploetz  were  made  for  German  students  of 
French ;  and  that  the  author  had  avowedly  adapted  their  construction  and 
wording  to  the  French  idiom,  with  more  or  less  violence  to  the  vernacular. 
Perhaps  Mr.  Worman  thought  he  ought  to  mix  the  idioms  a  little,  consid- 
ering the  pure  German  too  hard ;  or  may  be  he  overlooked  the  Gallic  garment 
of  that  German  in  his  zeal  to  benefit  American  students ;  or — not  to  put  too 
fine  a  point  on  it — he  did  not  know  it  was  bad  German,  However  that  may 
be,  he  adopted  the  exercises  en  masse,  so  that  you  will  scarcely  find  in  any 
of  his  exercises,  colloquial  or  otherwise  (Oh  Gaspey  !),  one  single  sentence  not 
transcribed  from  Ploetz.  Occasionally  he  may  have  had  a  little  misgiving  at 
the  queer  style ;  but,  unfortunately,  he  changed  the  construction  where  he 
ought  to  have  left  it  untouched,  and  left  it  where  it  ought  to  have  been 
changed.  So,  for  example,  he  altered  the  German  "Will  you  become 
merchant,"  which  is  equally  good  for  both  French  and  German,  into  the 
un-German  form,  "Will  you  become  a  merchant;"  but  left  unchanged 
"  All  dogs  that  bark  do  not  bite,"  which  is  excellent  French,  but  rather  start- 
ling German  and  English.  Thus  most  of  the  blunders  in  the  exercises  criti- 
cised by  me,  may  be  easily  accounted  for:  they  are  Gallicized  German, 
purloined  from  friend  Ploetz,  and  ignorantly  offered  as  m^del  German.  But, 
you  will  ask.  How  is  that  possible  ?  How  can  exercises  calculated  to  drill 
the  German  student  in  the  rules  oi  French  grammar,  be  made  available  for 
the  American  student  learning  German  grammar?    I  answer  to  this  with 


*  ElcmcnUrbuch  dcr  FranzOsichen  Sprache,  von  Dr.  Carl  Ploetz :  BetUtv^  \%^^,— ^Oox^r 
grammatik  der  Fnnz&dkhen  Sprache,  von  Dr.  Carl  Ploetz ;  'fietViti,  i%f>l . 
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Cicero:  Charta  non  eruhescit.  The  fact  is  undeniable.  Open  where  you 
will  in  Ploetz's  book,  and  if  familiar  with  Worman's  "  original  exercises," 
you  will  meet  everywhere  old  acquaintances.  Thus,  for  instance,  Exercise 
XXX  (p.  254,  in  Worman's  book)  contains  twelve  sentences,  occupying 
seventeen  lines.  Nine  of  these  sentences,  filling  fifteen  lines,  I  find  literally 
in  Ploetz  (pp.  129,  136,  137,  139,  145,  151,  155,  161,  168).  Only  three  short 
sentences,  occupying  no  more  than  two  lines,  I  failed  to  find ;  and  these,  I 
doubt  not,  may  be  detected  somewhere  in  Ploetz.  Worman  appears  to  have 
seized  upon  Ploetz's  exercises  as  he  would  on  a  pack  of  cards,  and  distributed 
them  (as  I  said  in  my  first  article)  at  random  over  his  book.  He  likewise 
took  the  troubfe  to  translate  his  English  exercises  bodily  firom  Ploetz's 
German  ones ;  but,  strange  to  say,  he  did  not  touch,  so  far  as  I  can  discover, 
a  single  one  of  Ploetz's  French  exercises.  Perhaps  he  found  the  translation 
of  these  too  troublesome ;  or  may  be  he  saved  them  for  future  use. 

The  conclusions  which  must  be  drawn  from  these  facts  are  so  evident  that 
I  need  not  mention  them.  Since  Mr.  Worman,  in  his  "  reply,"  accepts  as 
true  my  erroneous  opinion  concerning  the  originality  of  his  exercises,  he  will 
understand  without  difficulty  that  he  has  placed  himself  in  no  enviable  posi- 
tion. This  is  certainly  not  relieved  by  the  fact  that  he  acknowledged,  in 
three  special  remarks,  his  indebtedness  to  Woodbury  for  three  sentences, 
while  he  was  unscrupulously  plundering  Ploetz  of  as  many  thousand,  with- 
out even  so  much  as  mentioning  his  name  in  general  terms  in  the  preface. 
The  light  which  this  whole  tranisaction  throws  upon  the  method  which  Mr. 
Worman  followed  in  manufacturing  his  book,  and  upon  the  nature  of  his 
abilities,  is  so  rich,  that  you,  Mr.  Editor,  will  at  once  acknowledge  the 
mistake  alluded  to  in  the  beginning  of  this  letter,  and  understand,  without 
trouble,  why  this  clever  personage  is  conducting  his  correspondence  in  Eng- 
lish even  with  Germans. 

I  cannot  refrain  from  imparting  here  the  name  of  the  gentleman  who 
involuntarily  helped  me  to  this  interesting  discovery.  It  was  no  other  than 
Mr.  Wonjian  himself;  who,  in  his  ''reply,"  used  the  name  of  Ploetz  to  jus- 
.tify  the  horrible  German  construction  of  one  of  his  "  classical"  reading  pieces. 
Being  anxious  to  know  how  in  the  world  any  German  author  could  have 
written  in  so  barbarous  a  style,  I  took  the  trouble  to  look  up  Ploetz's  (French) 
Grammar.  Here  I  found  among  innumerable  well-known  "  original"  sen- 
tences of  Worman,  the  very  piece  I  had  criticised;  not  given,  however,  as 
model  German,  but  as  German  intentionally  twisted  into  the  French  idiom^ 
to  facilitate  its  translation  into  French !  Such  is  the  stuff  that  Mr.  Worman 
places  before  American  students  as  classical  German.  To  betray  the  name 
of  the  author  of  his  purloined  exercises  was,  under  the  circumstances^ — to 
say  the  least, — rather  incautious. 

I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  sending  me  Messrs.  Barnes's  second  circu- 
lar. Of  course  you  will  not  expect  any  reply  from  me ; — nor,  I  presume, 
will  my  "  personal  friend,"  Dr.  von  Hoist,  whom  I  had  not  the  honor  of 
knowing,  even  by  name,  when — according  to  Messrs.  Barnes's  account — he 
'^ succetdod,  in  persuading  his  friends  of  the  Nation  to  join  in  the  conspiracy 
Against  iht  book."  \omi%,  ^vc,^  G.  Fischer. 
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NEW  YORK.— The  annual  report  of  the  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  for  1868,  a  document  marked  by  rare  good 
sense  and  freedom  from  cant,  sets  forth,  so  &r  as  general  statis- 
tics can,  the  results  of  the  first  year's  operation  of  our  reformed  school 
system.  These  results,  we  are  glad  to  see,  are  such  as  were  anticipated 
by  the  friends  of  the  change  which  made  the  schools  of  the  State  prac- 
tically, what  they  had  before  been  only  in  name — that  is,  common  2Lnd/ree, 
In  the  words  of  the  report,  **The  cause  of  public  instruction,  during  the 
last  fiscal  year,  has  wrought  results  unequalled  in  all  the  past ;  and  which, 
if  they  correctly  denote  a  corresponding  growth  in  the  popular  estimate 
of  the  value  and  advantages  of  our  public  schools,  mark  a  new  and  more 
auspicious  era  in  the  development  of  the  educational  system  of  the  State." 
The  improvements  are  manifested  chiefly  in  lengthened  terms  of  school, 
in  larger  and  more  uniform  attendance,  and  in  more  liberal  expenditures 
for  school  buildings  and  appliances.  And  that  all  these  are  really  due  to 
the  change  in  the  system,  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  they  obtain  chiefly 
in  the  rural  districts,  where  the  impediment  of  rate-bills  had  been  most 
severely  felt  For  example,  in  the  cities,  where  are  found  nearly  half  the 
school  children  of  the  State,  but  where  the  schools  were,  for  the  most  part, 
already  free,  the  increase  in  the  average  daily  attendance  was  only  1,254  ; 
while  in  the  rural  districts  the  increase  was  24,657.  That  is  to  say,  the 
abolition  of  rate-bills  immediately  opened  the  school  doors  to  at  least 
20,000  children  who  otherwise  would  have  been  shut  out  And  still 
more  :  the  schools  were  maintained  on  an  average  over  two  weeks  longer 
than  ever  before. 

The  number  of  persons  in  the  State,  over  five  and  under  twenty-one 
years  of  age,  is  given  as  1,464,669 ;  of  whom  970,842  are  reported  as 
having  attended  public  school  during  some  part  of  the  year.  These 
numbers,  however,  must  be  taken  with  considerable  allowance.  In  the 
larger  cities  the  school  population  is  estimaled ;  and  as  the  apportionment 
of  school  money  is  made  on  the  number  of  children  of  school  age  in 
each  district,  the  temptation  is  to  over,  rather  than  under  estimate.  The 
reported  school  enrolment  is  also  likely  to  be  largely  in  excess  of  the 
truth,  inasmuch  as  it  includes  transfers  and  repeaters.  The  reported 
average  daily  attendance,  445,868,  is  more  likely  to  come  near  the  truth. 
This,  as  has  already  been  said,  is  considerably  larger  than  ever  before, 
though  considerably  short  of  what  it  should  be.  The  aggregate  school 
attendance  of  the  State  during  the  year  was  83,397,250  days,  which  is 
equivalent  to  about  one  quarter's  schooling  for  the  entire  actual  school 
population.  The  schools  were  kept  open  an  average  period  of  42  weeks 
I  day  in  the  cities,  and  32  weeks  4  days  in  the  country.  The  number 
of  common-school  teachers  employed  was  27,783,  of  whom  16,596  are 
reported  as  having  been  "employed  at  the  same  time  for  twenty-eight 
weeks  or  more. "  Of  these  teachers,  384  were  licensed  by  Normal  schools, 
1,000  by  the  Supt  of  Pub.  Instruction,  and  26,390  by  local  oflficers.  The 
average  annual  salary  paid  to  city  teachers  was  f64i.47  ;  to  teachers  of 
country  and  village  schools,  $240. 75  ;  the  total  expenditure  for  teachers' 
wages  being  $5,597,506.94,  an  increase  for  the  yeai  oC  %n'v>^'>>V    *^^^ 
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expenditures  for  school-buildings,  sites,  repairs,  etc. ,  reached  the  sum  of 
$2,184,065,  a  large  excess  over  that  of  any  preceding  year.      The  re- 
ported value  of  school-houses  and  sites  was  $16,459,485,  the  average 
value  of  school-houses,  etc.,  in  the  cities,  being  $28,656;  and  in  ^e 
rural  districts  $600.     The  entire  expense  of  maintaining  the  common- 
schools  during  the  year  was  $9,040,942,  an  advance  of  $1,357,740  on 
the  corresponding  total  for  1867.     In  addition  to  the  pupils  enrolled  in 
the  common-schools,  119,774  are  reported  as  having  attended  private 
schools,  32,735  academies,  and  2,499  the  colleges  of  the  State ;  making 
the  entire  school-going  population  of  New  York, — or  rather,  the  whole 
number  of  persons  reported  as  having  received  scholastic  instruction  during 
some  part  of  the  year, — 1,125,850.     The  Superintendent  speaks  favora- 
bly of  Union  Schools,  but  opposes  special  legislation  in  regard  to  them. 
"With  all  deference,"  he  says,  '*to  the  accommodating  disposition  of 
the  Legislature  in  facilitating  the  organization  of  these  schools,  in  my 
judgment  the  practice  of  special  legislation,  on  school  matters  provided 
for  by  general  laws,  should  he  discontinued."    The  mismanagement  of 
the  district  libraries  is  historically  considered,  but  no  means  are  sug- 
gested for  preventing  their  threatened  extinction.      Sixty-one  teachers' 
institutes,  in  fifty-six  counties,  were  held  during  the  year.     The  attend- 
ance of  teachers  was  larger  than  ever  before,  amounting  to  more  than  82 
per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  of  teachers  employed  in  the  district  schools 
of  the  State,  and  more  than  84  per  cent  of  all  in  the  counties  where  in- 
stitutes were  held.     Twenty-six  Indian  schools,  having  an  average  daily 
attendance  of  516,  were  taught  for  an  average  period  of  32  weeks.    There 
appears  to  be  growing  among  the  Indians  a  disposition  to  improve  the 
school  advantages  afforded  them  by  the  State.     The  Superintendent  de- 
votes considerable  space  to  Normal  schools  and  to  Normal-school  legisla- 
tion.    Four  of  the  eight  Normal  schools  established  by  the  State  were  in 
full  operation  when  the  report  ^vas  made,  and  preparations  for  opening 
the  others  were  rapidly  approaching  completion.     The  school  at  Albany 
had  375  students, — ^a  larger  number  than  at  any  former  time.     In  this 
and  in  other  respects,  the  Superintendent  believes  that  **this  school  main- 
tains the  high  standard  of  excellence,  which  has  advanced  it  from  the  con- 
dition of  an  experiment,  to  become  the  prototype  of  seven  others. "     The 
Oswego  school  '*  fully  maintains  the  excellent  reputation  it  has  so  rapidly 
acquired  and  so  deservedly  enjoys."    The  number  in  attendance  was  385. 
At  Brockport,  ''a  good  beginning  has  been  made;  and  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  in  due  time  this  school  may  rival  in  excellence  those  now 
more  fully  developed."     Of  the  Fredonia  school,   the  Superintendent 
remarks  :   '*The  management  of  this  school  renders  it  a  fitter  subject  for 
reformation  than  for  commendation  ;"  but  he  enters  into  no  particulars, 
perhaps  because  the  particulars  are  too  notorious  and  disgraceful  to  be 
repeated.     It  is  a  shame  that  a  school  so  generously  provided  for  mate- 
rially, should  have  its  usefulness  destroyed  by  the  unseemly  selfishness 
of  a  set  of  sectarians  who  aspire  to  control  it  for  denominational  ends. 
As  a  State  institution,  the  school  ought  to  be  out  of  the  reach  of  church 
interference.     The  number  of  pupils  in  the  Normal  departments  of  these 
schools  was  1,009;  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  departments,  2,293.      In  the  teachers' 
classes  in  academies  there  were  1,489,  all  of  whom  had  signed  a  declara- 
tion of  their  intention  to  make  teaching  their  occupation.     The  Super- 
intendent  recommends  a  tVioiougVi  it\\^\oiv  of  the  Normal  School  Acts 
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by  the  Legislature ; — the  statutes  relating  to  the  organization,  manage- 
ment, and  support  of  these  schools  being  altogether  too  general  in  their 
provisions,  and  too  indefinite  or  deficient  in  many  essential  particulars. 
In  the  matter  of  supervision,  the  Superintendent's  remarks  are  straight- 
forward and  decidedly  sensible.  If  he  can  put  a  stop  to  what  he  so  finely 
describes — the  '*  trafficking,  jobbing,  speculating  circumspection,  slyly 
seeking  a  public  position  to  subserve  commercial  enterprises,"  that  so 
often  passes  for  school  supervision — he  will  do  immense  service  to  the 
State.  Of  some  of  the  sub-reports  from  city  superintendents  we  shall  take 
occasion  to  speak  in  another  issue. 

The  twenty-fifth  annual  meeting  of  the  New  York  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion was  held  at  Ithaca,  July  27th,  28th,  and  29th.  The  exercises  of 
the  opening  session,  the  afternoon  of  the  first  day,  consisted  of  an  address 
of  welcome  by  Rev.  Dr.  Strong,  on  behalf  of  the  citizens  of  the  place ; 
a  similar  address  by  Hon.  Ezra  Cornell,  in  response  to  whose  invitation 
the  Association  was  convened  at  Ithaca  ;  and  President  Reed's  inaugural. 
Speaking  of  the  plan  and  working  of  Cornell  University,  especially  in 
regard  to  appointments  to  State  scholarship,  Mr.  Cornell  announced  that 
no  distinction  of  sex  is  made  in  the  organic  law  of  the  University,  and 
that  any  ladies,  duly  qualified,  who  should  present  themselves  for  admis- 
sion, would*  be  received  ;  an  announcement  that  was  received  with  much 
applause.  In  the  evening,  T.  W.  Valentine,  of  Brooklyn,  read  a  paper 
on  **Duty  and  Interest,"  in  which  he  denounced,  as  did  Prest.  Reed  in 
his  inaugural,  the  action  of  our  late  Legislature  in  granting  appropriations 
to  sectarian  schools.  J.  W.  Barker,  of  Buffalo,  next  read  a  paper  on 
Teachers'  Institutes,  in  which  he  reviewed  the  jise  and  progress  of  teach- 
ers' meetings,  considered  the  legitimate  work  of  these  professional  schools 
for  the  great  body  of  teachers  unreached  by  Normal  schools,  and  appealed 
to  teachers  to  exercise  greater  care  and  vigilance  in  conducting  them. 
The  next  morning,  resolutions  were  adopted  deploring  the  death  of  Hon. 
Charles  R.  Coburn,  late  School  Supt.  of  Pennsylvania,  and  paying  a  high 
tribute  to  his  memory  *'as  a  sincere  friend,  an  intelligent  and  hard- 
working practical  educator,  a  thoroughly  honest  man,  and  an  earnest  and 
consistent  Christian."  A  Report  was  then  read  by  D.  J.  Pratt,  of  Alba- 
ny, *'  On  the  Study  of  History  in  Common  Schools."  This  was  followed 
by  D.  H.  Cruttenden's  inevitable  discourse  **0n  Language,"  which  Mr. 
Cruttenden,  with  sublime  persistence,  has  inflicted  on  about  every  con- 
vention of  teachers  ever  held  in  the  State, — ^with  occasional  excursions 
into  adjacent  States.  Then  Dr.  Lambert  trotted  out  his  hobby,  as  famil- 
iar to  convention-going  teachers  as  Dan  Rice's  ponies  are  to  circus-going 
boys.  Year  after  year,  with  charming  naivete^  he  assures  assembled 
teachers  that  **ten  years  ago"  he  was  laughed  at  for  expressing  **new 
ideas" — in  regard  to  the  advantages  of  weekly  bathing,  and  so  forth — 
happily  unconscious  that  he  is  laughed  at  all  the  time.  His  personal 
equation  in  the  matter  of  ridicule,  indeed,  appears  to  be  just  ten  years. 
Is  it  possible  that,  with  so  much  devotion  to  '* brain-producing  food," 
his  brain-action  is  always  a  decade  behind?  We  should  like  to  know 
how  it  fared  with  his  ** ancestors"  in  this  respect:  and — to  use  his  pet 
phrases — what  bearing  such  *' surface  indications"  of  constitutional  pecu- 
liarity are  likely  to  have  on  his  *' probable  longevity." 

In  the  afternoon,  Supt.  Bulkley,  on  behalf  of  the  com\Ew\\.\fc^  <2»^  ^^- 
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presidents,  reported  in  favor  of  celebrating,  next  year,  at  Sjrracuse  (where, 
twenty-five  years  ago,  the  Association  was  organized),  the  first  quarter- 
centennial  of  the  Association  :  which  report  was  adopted.  B.  Water- 
house  Hawkins,  the  well-known  artist-naturalist,  then  delivered,  with  his 
unrivalled  crayon  illustrations,  an  address  "On  the  Unity  of  Design  in 
the  work  of  Creation."  No  better  person  could  have  been  chosen  to 
show  the  teachers  of  the  State  the  wonderful  effect  of  happy  graphic  illus- 
tration in  conveying  instruction.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  teachers  will 
imitate,  to  the  best  of  their  ability,  the  lecturer's  most  efficient  use  of  the 
blackboard,  and  that  the  resolution  adopted  the  following  day,  recoiB!* 
mending  Teachers'  Associations  to  avail  themselves  of  Mr.  Hawkins's 
instruction,  on  all  possible  occasions,  will  be  generally  acted  on.  J.  J. 
Edwards,  M.  D. ,  of  the  city,  next  read  a  paper  on  the  origin  and  rela- 
tions to  each  other  of  the  types  and  characters  used  in  writing  and  print- 
ing. In  the  evening  the  Association  was  favored  with  Professor  Sprague's 
lecture  on  Milton  as  an  Educator,  the  most  eloquent  and  scholarly  address 
delivered  before  the  Convention. 

Thursday  morning,  the  third  and  last  day,  committee-reports  were  read 
**0n  Improved  Methods  in  Education,"  by  S.  G.  Williams,  of  Ithaca : 
"On  Women  as  School  Officers,"  by  James  Johonnot;  and  **On  the 
Quarter-Centennial  Anniversary,"  by  J.  W.  Bulkley;  and  addresses  by 
Prof.  Barlow,  of  Amherst  College,  **0n  The  Passions  and  Emotions  in 
Reading ;"  by  Prof  Allen,  *  *  On  Chartography ;"  and  by  Calvin  Townsend, 
Esq.,  **0n  Civil  Government"  In  the  afternoon,  the  following  officers 
were  elected  for  the  next  year :  President^  S.  D.  Barr,  of  Rochester ; — 
Vice-Presidents,  Mrs.  A.  T.  Randall,  Oswego ;  S.  G.  Love,  Jamestown ; 
M»  McVicar,  Potsdam ;  A.  G.  Merwin,  Brooklyn ; — Secretaries,  H.  R. 
Sanford,  Penn  Yan ;  J.  G.  Fox,  Brooklyn; — Cor,  Sec,  G.  L.  Famham, 
Binghamton ; — Treasurer,  D.  J.  Pratt,  Albany.  Delegates  were  ap- 
pointed to  attend  a  Teachers'  Association  at  Toronto ;  and  a  committee, 
to  revise  the  Constitution  and  By-Laws  of  the  Association,  to  report  at 
the  next  annual  meeting,  which  is  to  be  held  at  Syracuse,  the  last  Mon- 
day, Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and  Thursday  of  July,  1870.  Mr.  T.  L 
Griswold,  of  Forrestville,  read  a  paper  on  Methods  in  Education,  which 
was  followed  by  a  resolution  expressing  the  Association's  disapproval  of 
the  action  of  the  last  Legislature  in  granting  funds  to  sectarian  schools, 
and  considerable  discussion  thereon.  The  evening  session  was  devoted 
chiefly  to  readings,  singing,  thanksgiving  resolutions,  mutual  admiration, 
and  other  social  exercises.  Altogether  the  meeting  was  quite  a  satisfac- 
tory one.  The  attendance  was  large,  the  entertainment  of  the  teachers 
by  the  town's-people  was  liberal,  and  everything  passed  off  with  very 
little  jarring. 

A  meeting  of  the  State  Association  of  School  Superintendents  and 
Commissioners  was  held  at  Ithaca  in  connection  with  the  foregoing. 
Lack  of  space  prevents  our  giving  a  report  of  its  proceedings  in  this  issue. 
For  the  same  reason  we  are  obliged  to  hold  over,  with  much  other  mat- 
ter, our  reports  of  the  proceedings  of  the  American  Philological  Asso- 
ciation, at  Poughkeepsie  ;  the  University  Convocation,  at  Albany ;  the 
American  Institute  of  Instruction,  at  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  and  other 
meetings  of  interest.  The  National  Conventions,  at  Trenton,  are  in 
session  as  we  go  to  press.  We  hope  to  give  a  full  report  of  their  pro- 
ceedings next  month. 
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DR.  HAVEN'S  Rhetoric*  is  externally  one  of  the  most  attractive  text- 
books we  have  lately  seen.  The  reader  takes  it  up  with  the  expec- 
tation of  finding  that  the  author  has,  of  course,  done  his  part  of 
the  work  as  well  as  the  publishers  have  theirs.  But  he  forthwith  begins 
to  be  surprised  at  certain  things  he  finds.  His  surprise  soon  passes  into 
a  conviction  that  the  Doctor  has  written  the  work  in  a  hurry ;  and  before 
he  gets  through,  he  is  forced  into  the  belief  that  the  book  is  substantially 
a  £iilure. 

We  cheerfully  admit  that  the  book  contains  many  good  points ;  but  its 
excellencies  are  not  sufficiently  numerous  or  weighty  to  save  it.  As  a 
text-book  professedly  teaching  **the  art  of  expressing  thought  and  feeling 
by  language  in  the  best  possMe  manner^''  it  ought  not,  by  example  any 
more  than  by  precept,  to  falsify  its  character.  And  yet  it  abounds  with 
examples  of  slovenly  composition,  and  teaches  the  unwary  some  most 
execrable  modes  of  expressing  thought  We  give  a  few  specimens  : — 
(i.)  Grammatical  errors.  **New  terms  must  be  introduced  j^  often  as 
any  new  object  or  law  is  discovered  ;"  p.  63.  **  Let  is  no  longer  needed 
in  the  sense  of  hinder,  as  [for  "/«  whicK''\  it  was  once  employed ;"  p. 
64.  **No  language  more  abounds  in  ambiguities  [for  **  abounds  with 
ambiguities  more"]  than  the  English.  Indeed,  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  any  ambiguity  can  be  found  in  any  language  that  may  not  be 
translated  into  English.  Certainly  it  might  be  imitated  and  paralleled  in 
our  language.  For  this  reason  great  care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  i/, 
but  even  after  the  utmost  ^rar*?  iy[**  any  ambiguity"]  will  sometimes  oc- 
cur;" p.  68.  '*I  say  that  ^(?«,  O  thou  son  of  EacusT'  etc.  ;  p.  69. 
"That  beautiful  poem  of  Bryant,  Thanatopsis,  should  be  read  aloud/' 
etc.  ;  p.  219.  (2.^  Inelegancies.  "Let  a  young  writer  remember  that 
the  profi^^  use  of  nackneyed  foreign  terms,  cmially  found  in  a  list,  etc. , 
etc.,  is  not  so  much  an  indication  of  scholarship  as  either  ^carelessness 
or  pedantry;"  p.  60.  "Circumstances  arise,  which  demand  either  an 
old  term  used  in  a  new  signification  or  a  new  term  ;"  p.  52.  "It  is  often 
assumed  that  Americans  use  many  provincialisms,  which  have  been  called 
*  Americanisms,*  though,  in  fact,  no  people  use  so  few,  (II)  Many  of  the 
inaccuracies  that  have  been  styled  Americanisms  have  been  imported,  but 
have  here  obtained  larger  currency  than  at  home,  and  are  here  oftener 
seen  in  print.  There  are  of  course  some  peculiar  expressions,  and  always 
must  be,  of  native  origin ;"  p.  d^.  The  following  presents  a  case  of  a 
word  too  many  or  a  word  too  few;  we  cannot  say  which.  "Some  of 
the  most  elegant  writers  in  the  language  err  in  this  respect,  arising  from 
the  fact,  undoubtedly,  that  their  productions  were  intended  to  be  read  ;" 
p.  224.  (3. )  Tautology  is  thus  encouraged  :  "  It  is  a  profitable  exercise 
\o  scrutinize  ^oxd&  closely;*  p.  51.  "We  may  say  ^  2k  slew  velocity  ;  "  p. 
50.  "It  sometimes  arises  from  a  want  of  thought,  leading  the  author  to 
repeat  aver  and  aver  again  the  little  modicum  of  sense,"  etc.  ;  p.  56. 
"Antithesis  is  the  collocation  of  two  objects  together,  that  dififer  distinctly," 
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etc.  ;  p.  113.  Observe,  too,  the  beauty  of  saying  the  collocation  of  "two 
objects"  This  reminds  us  of  other  definitions  of  the  Doctor's.  He  has 
a  wonderful  faculty  of  teaching  others  how  to  do  this  part  of  composition- 
writing.  Examples: — "Tropes  are  single  words,  used  figuratively  or 
not,  in  their  literal  meaning ;"  p.  78.  It  may  be  said,  that  this  is  only  a 
printer's  error.  Still,  it  shows  great  carelessness.  It  would  have  been 
sufficient  if,  afler  having  explained  the  meaning  of  figurative  language,  he 
had  simply  said,  "Tropes  are  single  words  used  figuratively."  Some- 
times it  is  not  best  to  give  a  definition,  but  to  talk  about  a  thing,  and 
then  intimate  what  you  are  talking  about  The  following  are  illustrations 
of  this  :  ^'Provincialisms, — Provincialisms  should  be  avoided^  or  sparingly 
and  discriminately  employed.  Some  words  are  used  in  confined  locali- 
ties, and  are  unknown  elsewhere.  If  they  are  substituted  for  other  well- 
known  (!)  words  in  the  language,  they  should  be  discarded ;*  p.  66.  Am- 
biguous Expressions, — Ambiguous  words  should  be  avoided.  Words  capa- 
ble of  having  two  or  more  meanings,  or  so  employed  as  to  admit  of 
diverse  interpretations,  should  never  be  used"  etc. ;  p.  68.  On  p.  95,  the 
author  says,  "An  Allusion  is  an  implied  comparison  "  and  on  p.  102, 
"A  Metaphor  is  an  implied  comparison"  That  is,  an  allusion  is  a  meta- 
phor, and  a  metaphor  is  an  allusion  I  The  only  seeming  difiference  is, 
that  an  allusion  is  more  important  than  a  metaphor, — the  word  compari- 
son, in  the  definition  of  the  former,  being  made  to  commence  with  a 
capital  C. 

To  teach  pupils  how  to  write  intelligently  and  truthfully,  he  sa}'S,  p. 
49,  "Words  having  precisely  the  same  signification  are  called  synonymous 
words;"  and  on  p.  123,  "It  is  contrary  to  the  genius  of  the  English 
language  to  have  two  words  meaning  precisely  the  same  thing, "  Under  the 
subject  of  "Elocution,"  p.  351,  he  has  a  seaion  headed,  "  How  to  make 
a  production  impressive"  that  is,  one  would  suppose,  in  its  delivery.  But, 
strange  to  say,  there  is  not  a  word  in  all  the  fourteen  lines  of  this  section 
that  has  reference  to  delivery.  All  that  is  offered  there  relates  to  the 
work  of  printing,  publishing,  and  binding  books. 

We  close  with  oflfering  a  few  miscellaneous  tid-bits.  On  p.  306,  our 
witty  friend,  John  G.  Saxe,  is  called  "Alfred  Saxe."  On  p.  77,  the 
author  says,  "The  head  [instead  of  "heading"]  of  this  chapter  is 
'Tropes.'"  This,  he  tells  us,  is  "a  figurative  meaning"  of  the  word. 
No  doubt;  and  he  might  have  added,  "Rare  and  unauthorized."  On 
p.  137,  he  has  a  few  words  about  a  figure  which  he  calls  "Liptotes." 
On  p.  199,  we  read,  "A  simple  sentence  has  but  one  subject,  and  one 
finite  verb.  Instances:  'Man  is  mortal'  'To  an  American  visiting 
Europe,  the  long  voyage  he  has  to  make  is  an  excellent  preparative.'" 
These  are  the  only  "instances"  he  gives;  one  of  which  is  not  an  in- 
stance, since  it  does  not  conform  to  his  description. 

From  these  samples  the  reader  may  judge  somewhat  of  the  slip-shod» 
slovenly  manner  in  which  the  author  has  executed  his  part  of  the  work. 
We  lay  the  book  down,  regretting  that  it  adds  nothing  worth  commend- 
ing to  a  class  of  text-books  that  call  loudly  for  improvement. 
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PRACTICAL  HINTS  TO  KINDERGARTNERS. 

THE   ESTABLISHMENT   OF   A   KINDERGARTEN. 

AN  association  of  families,  liaving  children  of  the  Kindergarten  age 
(/.  e.  under  seven  years),  should  be  the  first  step,  after  it  has  been 
definitely  ascertained  that  such  an  enterprise  is  desirable  and  advisable. 

One  of  Froebel's  first  conditions  in  regard  to  the  establishment  of  a 
Kindergarten,  and  one  on  which  in  conversation  he  used  to  dwell  long, 
and  express  himself  with  unmistakable  decision,  was,  that  it  should  not  be 
made  a  matter  of  pecuniary  speculation  on  the  part  of  any  individual. 
Families  should  combine  for  the  purpose  of  having  their, own,  or  other 
people's  children,  trained  by  properly  instructed  persons,  under  the  super- 
vision of  an  experienced  educator,  who  from  love  of  his  vocation,  not 
from  the  desire  of  making  money  beyond  a  fair  remuneration  for  his 
services,  should  devote  his  time,  energies,  and  life  to  those  intrusted  to 
his  care,  loving  them  as  his  own  children,  and  finding  his  highest  re>vard 
in  their  rational  development  in  mind  and  body.  A  director  of  one  of 
Froebel's  institutions  must  be  a  true  disciple  of  his  master ; — he  must  be 
devoted  to  the  cause,  as  Froebel  himself  was  devoted  to  it, — nay,  he  must 
consent,  if  need  be,  to  suffer  for  the  good  of  mankind,  as  his  great  proto- 
type showed  himself  willing  to  do  during  his  whole  earthly  career. 

The  requisites  for  the  establishment  of  a  Kindergarten  are  ; 

1.  A  house,  containing  at  least  one  large  room,  spacious  enough  to 
allow  the  children  not  only  to  engage  in  all  their  occupations,  both  sitting 
and  standing,  but  also  to  practise  their  movement-plays,  which,  during 
inclement  seasons,  must  be  done  in-doors.    • 

2.  Adjoining  the  large  room,  one  or  two  smaller  rooms  foe  sundry 
purposes. 
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3.  A  number  of  tables,  according  to  the  size  of  the  school ;  each  table 
affording  a  smooth  surface  ten  feet  long  and  four  feet  wide,  resting  on 
movable  frames  from  eighteen  to  twenty-four  inches  high.  The  table 
should  be  divided  into  ten  equal  squares  to  accommodate  as  many  pupils ; 
and  each  square  subdivided  into  small  squares  of  one  inch,  to  guide  the 
children  in  many  of  their  occupations.  On  either  side  of  the  tables 
should  be  settees  with  folding  seats,  or  small  chairs,  ten  to  fifteen  inches 
high.  The  tables  and  settees  should  not  be  fastened  to  the  floor,  as  they 
will  need  to  be  removed  at  times  to  make  room  for  occupations  in  which 
they  are  not  used. 

4.  A  piano-forte  for  gj'mnastic  and  musical  exercises, — the  latter  being 
/         an  important  feature  of  the  plan,  since  all  the  occupations  are  inter- 
spersed with,  and  many  of  them  accompanied  by,  singing. 

5.  Various  closets  for  keeping  the  apparatus  and  work  of  the  children, 
a  wardrobe,  washstand,  chairs,  teacher's  table,  etc. 

The  house  should  be  pleasantly  located,  removed  from  the  bustle  of  a 
thoroughfare,  and  its  rooms  arranged  with  strict  regard  to  hygienic  prin- 
ciples. A  garden  should  surround,  or  at  least  adjoin  the  building,  for 
frequent  out-door  exercises,  and  for  gardening  purposes.  A  small  plot 
should  be  assigned  to  each  of  the  children,  in  which  they  may  severally 
sow  the  seeds  and  cultivate  the  plants,  receiving  in  due  time  the  flowers 
or  fruit,  as  the  result  of  their  industry  and  care. 

When  a  Training  School  is  connected  with  the  Kindergarten,  the  chil- 
dren of  the  *  *  Garten"  are  divided  into  groups  of  five  or  ten,  each  group 
being  assisted  in  its  occupations  by  one  of  the  lady  pupils  attending  the 
Training  School.  Should  there  be  a  greater  number  of  such  assistants 
than  can  be  conveniently  occupied  in  the  Kindergarten,  they  may  take 
turns  with  each  other.  In  a  l^raining  School  of  this  kind,  under  the 
charge  of  a  competent  director,  ladies  are  enabled  to  acquire  a  thorough 
and  practical  knowledge  of  the  system.  They  should  bind  themselves, 
however,  to  remain  connected  with  the  institution  a  specified  time,  and 
follow  out  the  details  of  the  method  patiently,  if  they  aim  to  fit  themselves 
to  conduct  a  Kindergarten  with  success. 

In  any  establishment  of  more  than  twenty  children,  a  nurse  should  be 
in  constant  attendance.  It  is  her  duty  also  to  preserve  order  and  clean- 
liness in  the  rooms,  and  to  act  as  janitrix  to  the  institution. 

Means  and  Ways  of  Occupation  in  the  Kindergarten. 

BefoQB  entering  into  a  description  of  the  various  means  of  occupation 

in  the  Kindergarten,  it  will  be  proper  to  state  that  Friedrich  Froebel,  the 

inventor  of  this  system  of  education,  calls  all  occupations  in  the  Kinder- 

garten    ''//ays,"  and  the  materials  fox  occu^tvon,  ''gifts,*'     In  these 
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systematically  arranged  "plays/'  Froebel  started  from  the  fundamental 
idea  that  all  education  should  begin  with  a  development  of  the  desire  for 
activity,  innate  in  the  child ;  and  he  was,  as  is  Universally  acknowl- 
edged, eminently  successful  in  this  part  of  his  important  work.  Each 
step  in  the  course  of  training  is  a  logical  sequence  of  the  preceding  one, 
and  the  various  means  of  occupation  are  developed  one  from  another  in 
a  perfectly  natural  order,  beginning  with  the  simplest  and  concluding 
with  the  most  difficult  features  in  all  the  varieties  of  occupation.  To- 
gether, they  satisfy  all  the  demands  of  the  child's  nature  in  respect  both 
to  mental  and  physical  culture,  and  lay  the  surest  foundation  for  subse- 
quent education  in  school  and  in  life. 

The  time  of  occupation  in  the  Kindergarten  is  three  or  four  hours  on 
each  week-day,  usually  from  9  to  1 2  or  i  o'clock ;  and  the  time  allotted 
to  each  separate  occupation,  including  the  changes  from  one  to  another, 
is  from  twenty  to  thirty  minutes.  Movement  plays,  so  called,  in  which 
the  children  imitate  the  flying  of  birds,  swimming  offish,  the  motions  of 
sowing,  mowing,  threshing,  etc.,  in  connection  with  light  gymnastics  and 
vocal  exercises,  alternate  with  the  plays  performed  in  a  sitting  posture. 
All  occupations  that  can  be  engaged  in  out  of  doors,  arc  carried  on  in 
the  garden  whenever  the  season  and  weather  permit. 

For  the  reason  that  the  various  occupations,  as  previously  stated,  are 
so  intimately  connected,  growing  as  it  were  out  of  each  other,  they*  are 
introduced  very  gradually,  so  as  to  afford  each  child  ample  time  to  be- 
come sufficiently  prepared  for  the  next  step, — without  interfering,  however, 
with  the  rapid  progress  of  such  as  are  of  a  more  advanced  age,  or  endowed 
with  stronger  or  better  developed  faculties. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  gi/ts,  or  material  and  means  of  occupa- 
tion in  the  Kindergarten,  each  of  which  will  be  specified  and  described 
separately  hereafter.  There  are,  altogether,  twenty  gi/ts^  according  to 
Froebel's  general  definition  of  the  term,  although  the  first  six  only  are 
usually  designated  by  this  name.  We  choose  to  follow  the  classification 
and  nomenclature  of  the  inventor  of  the  system. 

List  of  Froebel's  Gifts. 

ist  Gift.  6  rubber  balls,  covered  with  a  network  of  twine  or  worsted, 

of  various  colors. 

2d      **  Sphere,  cube,  and  cylinders,  made  of  wood. 

3d      *•  Large  cube,  consisting  of  8  small  cubes. 

4th     *'  Large  cube,  consisting  of  8  oblong  parts. 

5th     "  Large  cube,  consisting  of  27  variously  shaped  parts. 

6th     **  Large  cube,  consisting  of  doubly  divided  oblongs. 

[Tke  Uit  ^ gifts  ur'oefor  building  ^ttr|»oses.^ 
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7th  Gift.  Square  and  triangular  tablets,  for  laying  off  figures. 

8th  -*'  »Staffs,  for  laying  off  figures. 

9th  **  Whole  and  half  rings,  for  laying  off  figures, 

loth  "  Material  for  drawing, 

nth  **  Material  for  perforating. 

1 2th-    "  Material  for  embroidering. 

13th  *'  Material  for  cutting  of  paper,  and  combining  pieces. 

14th  "  Material  for  braiding. 

15th  '*  Slats  for  interlacing. 

16th  "  The  slat  with  many  links. 

17th  **  Lacing  with  undivided  paper  strips. 

1 8th  **  Material  for  paper-folding. 

19th  "  Material  for  peas-work. 

20th  *'  Material  for  modelling. 

First  Gift.    ' 

The  first  gift,  which  consists  of  six  rubber  balls,  overwrought  with 
worsted  for  the  purpose  of  representing  the  three  fundamental  and  three 
mixed  colors,  is  introduced  in  this  manner. 

The  children  are  made  to  stand  in  one  or  two  rows,  with  heads  erect, 
•  and  feet  upon  a  given  line,  or  on  spots  marked  on  the  floor.    The  teachei 
then  gives  directions  like  the  following : 

"Lift  up  your  right  hands  as  high  as  you  can  raise  them." 

"  Take  them  down." 

**  Lift  up  your  le/l  hands."     "  Down. " 

'  •  Lift  up  both  your  hands. "     * '  Down. " 

"Stretch  forward  your  right  hands,  that  I  may  give  each  of  you  some- 
thing that  I  have  in  my  box. " 

TJie  teacher  then  places  in  the  hand  of  each  child  a  ball,  and  asks  ; 

"  Who  can  tell  me  the  name  of  what  you  have  received  ?"  Questions 
may  follow  about  the  color^  material,  shape,  and  other  qualities  of  the 
ball,  which  will  call  forth  the  replies  blue,  yellow,  rubber,  round,  light,  soft, 
etc.  The  children  are  then  required  to  repeat  sentences  pronounced  by 
the  teacher,  as  :  "The  ball  is  round/*  "  My  ball  is  green  "  "All  these 
balls  are  made  of  rubber,"  etc. 

They  are  then  required  to  return  all  except  the  blue  balls, — those  who 
give  up  theirs  being  allowed  to  select  from  the  box  a  blu€  ball  in  ex- 
change, so  that  in  the  end  each  child  has  a  ball  of  that  color.  The 
teacher  then  says : 

"Each  of  you  has  now  o.  blue,  rubber  ball,  which  is  round,  so/t,  and 
light,  and  these  balls  will  be  your  balls  to  play  with.  I  will  give  you 
another  ball  to-morrow,  and  the  next  day  another,  and  so  on  until  you 
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have  quite  a  number  of  balls ;  all  of  which  will  be  of  rubier,  but  no  two 
of  the  same  color,'' 

The  six  differently  colored  balls  are  to  be  used,  one  on  each  day  .of 
the  week,  which  assists  the  children  in  recollecting  the  names  of  the 
days,  and  the  colors.  After  distributing  the  balls,  the  same  questions 
may  be  asked  as  at  the  beginning,  and  the  children  taught  to  raise  and 
drop  their  hands  with  the  balls  in  them ;  and  if  there  is  time,  they  may 
make  a  few  attempts  to  throw  and  catch  the  balls.  This  is  enough  for 
the  first  lesson,  and  it  will  be  sure  ^o  awaken  enthusiasm  and  delight  in 
the  children.  '  • 

The  object  of  the  first  occupation  is  to  teach  the  children  to  distinguish 
between  the  right  hand  and  the  le/t^  and  to  name  the  various  colors.  It 
may  serve  also  to  develop  their  vocal  oigans,  and  to  instruct  them  in  the 
rules  of  politeness.  How  the  latter  may  be  accomplished,  even  with  such 
simple  occupation  as  playing  with  balls,  may  be  seen  from  the  following. 
In  presenting  the  balls,  pains  should  be  taken  to  make  each  child  extend 
the  right  hand,  and  do  it  gracefully.  The  teacher,  in  putting  the  ball 
into  the  little  hand  outstretched  to  receive  it,  says  : 

'*  Charles,  I  place  this  red  (green,  yellow)  ball  into  your  right  hand." 
The  child  is  taught  to  reply :  *  *  * 

''I  thank  you,  sir." 

After  the  play  is  over,  and  the  balls  are  to  be  replaced,  each  one  says 
in  returning  his  ball : 

**I  place  this  red  (green,  yellow)  ball  with  my  right  hand  into-the 
box." 

When  the  children  have  acquired  some  knowledge  of  the  different 
colors,  they  may  be  asked  at  the  commencement : 

**  Which  ball  would  you  like  to  play  with  this  morning? — the  green, 
red,  or  blue  one  V*    The  child  will  reply  : 

*•  With  the  blue  one,  if  you  please,"  or  one  of  such  other  color  as  may 
be  preferred. 

It  may  appear  rather  monotonous  to  some,  to  have  each  child  repeat 
the  same  phrase,  but  it  is  only  by  constant  repetition  and  patient  drill 
that  anything  can  be  learned  accurately,  and  it  is  certainly  important  that 
these  youthful  minds  in  their  formative  state  should  be  taught  at  once  the 
beauty  of  order  and  the  necessity  of  rules.  So  the  left  hand  should 
never  be  employed  when  the  right  hand  is  required,  and  all  mistakes 
should  be  carefully  noticed  and  corrected  by  the  teacher.  One  important 
feature  of  this  system  is  the  inculcation  of  habits  of  precision. 

The  children's  knowledge  of  color  may  be  improved  by  asking  them 
what  other  things  are  similar  to  the  dififerent  balls  in  respect  to  color. 
After  naming  several  objects,  they  may  be  made  to  repeat  sentences  like 
the  following : 
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7th  Gift.  Square  and  triangular  tablets,  for  laying  off  figures. 

8th  ^*  »Staffs,  for  laying  off  figures. 

9th  **  Whole  and  half  rings,  for  laying  off  figures, 

loth  '*  Material  for  drawing, 

nth  **  Material  for  perforating. 

1 2th-    "  Material  for  embrofdering. 

13th  '*  Material  for  cutting  of  paper,  and  combining  pieces. 

14th  **  Material  for  braiding. 

15th  '*  Slats  for  interlacing. 

16th  '*  The  slat  with  many  links. 

17th  *'  Lacing  with  undivided  paper  strips. 

1 8th  "  Material  for  paper-folding. 

19th  "  Material  for  peas-work. 

20th  "  Material  for  modelling. 

First  Gift.    ' 

The  first  gift,  which  consists  of  six  rubber  balls,  overwrought  with 
worsted  for  the  purpose  of  representing  the  three  fundamental  and  three 
mixed  colors,  is  introduced  in  this  manner. 

The  children  are  made  to  stand  in  one  or  two  rows,  with  heads  erect, 
•  and  feet  upon  a  given  line,  or  on  spots  marked  on  the  floor.  The  teachei 
then  gives  directions  like  the  following : 

**  Lift  up  your  right  hands  as  high  as  you  can  raise  them." 

"Take  them  down." 

'  *  Lift  up  your  left  hands. "     ' '  Down. " 

•  •  Lift  up  both  your  hands. "     ' '  Down. " 

"Stretch  forward  your  right  hands,  that  I  may  give  each  of  you  some- 
thing that  I  have  in  my  box. " 

The  teacher  then  places  in  the  hand  of  each  child  a  ball,  and  asks  ; 

**  Who  can  tell  me  the  name  of  what  you  have  received  ?"  Questions 
may  follow  about  the  color^  material,  shape,  and  other  qualities  of  the 
ball,  which  will  call  forth  the  replies  blue^  yellow,  rubber,  round,  light,  soft, 
etc  The  children  are  then  required  to  repeat  sentences  pronounced  by 
the  teacher,  as  :  "The  ball  is  round;"  "  My  ball  is  green;"  "All  these 
balls  are  made  of  rubber,"  etc. 

They  are  then  required  to  return  all  except  the  blue  balls, — those  who 
give  up  theirs  being  allowed  to  select  from  the  box  a  blue  ball  in  ex- 
change, so  that  in  the  end  each  child  has  a  ball  of  that  color.  The 
teacher  then  says : 

"Each  of  you  has  now  a  blue,  rubber  ball,  which  is  round,  soft,  and 

light,  and  these  balls  will  be  your  balls  to  play  with.     I  will  give  jrou 

'  another  ball  to-morrow,  and  the  next  day  another,  and  so  on  until  you 
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have  quite  a  number  of  balls ;  all  of  which  will  be  of  rubber,  but  no  two 
of  the  same  color" 

The  six  differently  colored  balls  are  to  be  used,  one  on  each  day  .of 
the  week,  which  assists  the  children  in  recollecting  the  names  of  the 
days,  and  the  colors.  After  distributing  the  balls,  the  same  questions 
may  be  asked  as  at  the  beginning,  and  the  children  taught  to  raise  and 
drop  their  hands  with  the  balls  in  them  ;  and  if  there  is  time,  they  may 
make  a  few  attempts  to  throw  and  catch  the  balls.  This  is  enough  for 
the  first  lesson,  and  it  will  be  sure  ^o  awaken  enthusiasm  and  delight  in 
the  children.  '  • 

The  object  of  the  first  occupation  is  to  teach  the  children  to  distinguish 
between  the  right  hand  and  the  le/t,  and  to  name  the  various  colors.  It 
may  serve  also  to  develop  their  vocal  organs,  and  to  instruct  them  in  the 
rules  of  politeness.  How  the  latter  may  be  accomplished,  even  with  such 
simple  occupation  as  playing  with  balls,  may  be  seen  from  the  following. 
In  presenting  the  balls,  pains  should  be  taken  to  make  each  child  extend 
the  right  hand,  and  do  it  gracefully.  The  teacher,  in  putting  the  ball 
into  the  little  hand  outstretched  to  receive  it,  says  : 

''Charles,  I  place  this  red  (green,  yellow)  ball  into  your  right  hand." 
The  child  is  taught  to  reply :  *  *  ^ 

"I  thank  you,  sir." 

After  the  play  is  over,  and  the  balls  are  to  be  replaced,  each  one  says 
in  returning  his  ball : 

"I  place  this  red  (green,  yellow)  ball  with  my  right  hand  into* the 
box." 

When  the  children  have  acquired  some  knowledge  of  the  different 
colors,  they  may  be  asked  at  the  commencement  : 

**  Which  ball  would  you  like  to  play  with  this  morning? — the  green, 
red,  or  blue  one  V    The  child  will  re^ly  : 

"With  the  blue  one,  if  you  please,"  or  one  pf  such  other  color  as  may 
be  preferred. 

It  may  appear  rather  monotonous  to  some,  to  have  each  child  repeat 
the  same  phrase,  but  it  is  only  by  constant  repetition  and  patient  drill 
that  anything  can  be  learned  accurately,  and  it  is  certainly  important  that 
these  youthful  minds  in  their  formative  state  should  be  taught  at  once  the 
beauty  of  order  and  the  necessity  of  rules.  So  the  left  hand  should 
never  be  employed  when  the  right  hand  is  required,  and  all  mistakes 
should  be  carefully  noticed  and  corrected  by  the  teacher.  One  important 
feature  of  this  system  is  the  inculcation  of  habits  of  precision. 

The  children's  knowledge  of  color  may  be  improved  by  asking  them 
what  other  things  are  similar  to  the-  different  balls  in  respect  to  color. 
After  naming  several  objects,  they  may  be  made  to  repeat  sentences  like 
the  following : 
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"  My  ball  is  green,  like  a  leaf."  "  My  ball  is  yellow,  like  a  lemon." 
**  And  mine  is  red,  like  blood,"  etc. 

Whatever  is  pronounced  in  these  conversational  lessons  should  be 
articulated  very  distinctly  and  accurately,  so  as  to  "develop  the  organs  of 
speech,  and  to  correct  any  defect  of  utterance,  whether  constitutional  or 
the  result  of  neglect  Opportunities  for  phonetic  and  elocutionary  prac- 
tice are  here  afforded.  Let  no  one  consider  the  infant  period  as  too  early 
for  such  exercises.  If  children  learn  to  speak  well  before  they  learn  to 
read',  they  seldom  need  much  special  instruction  in  the  art  of  reading 
with  expression. 

For  a  second  play  with  the  balls,  the  class  forms  a  circle  after  the  chil- 
dren have  received  the  balls  in  the  usual  manner.  They  need  to  stand 
far  enough  apart  so  that  each  with  arms  extended  can  just  touch  his 
neighbor's  hand.  Standing  in  this  positipn,  and  having  the  balls  in  their 
right  hands,  the  children  pass  them  into  the  left  hands  of  their  neighbors. 
In  this  way,  each  one  gives  and  receives  a  ball  at  the  same  time,  and  the 
left  hands  should,  therefore,  be  held  in  such  a  manner  that  the  balls  can 
be  readily  placed  in  them.  The  arms  are  then  raised  over  the  head, 
and  the  balls  passed  from  the  left  into  the  right  hand,  and  the  arms  again 
extended  to  the  first  position.  'This  process  is  repeated  until  the  balls 
make  the  complete  circuit  and  return  into  the  right  hands  of  the  original 
owners.  The  balls  are  then  passed  to  the  left  in  the  same  way,  ever}-- 
thing  being  done  in  an  opposite  direction.  This  exercise  should  be  con- 
tiniftd  until  it  can  be  done  rapidly,  and  at  the  same  time  gracefully. 

Simple  as  this  performance  may  appear  to  those  who  have  not  tried  it, 
it  is,  nevertheless,  not  easily  done  by  very  young  children  without  fre- 
quent mistakes  and  interruptions.  It  is  better  that  the  children  should 
not  turn  their  heads  so  as  to  watch  their  hands  during  the  changes,  but 
be  guided  solely  by  the  sense  of  touch ;  and  to  accomplish  this  with  more 
certainty,  they  may  be  required  to  close  their  eyes*  It  is  advisable  not  to 
introduce  this  play  or  any  of  the  following,  until  expertness  is  acquired 
in  the  first  and  simpler  form. 

In  the  third  play,  the  children  form  in  two  rows  fronting  each  other. 
Only  the  children  of  one  row  receive  balls.  These  they  toss  to  the 
opposite  row,  first  one  by  one,  then  two  by  two,  finally  the  whole  row  at 
once,  always  to  the  counting  of  the  teacher — **one,  two,  throw," 

Again,  forming  four  rows,  the  children  in  the  first  row  toss  up  and 
catch  ;  then  throw  to  the  second  row,  then  to  the  third,  then  to  the  fourth, 
accompanying  the  exercise  with  counting  as  before,  or  with  singing,  as 
soon  as  this  can  be  done. 

For  a  further  variety,  the  balls  are  thrown  upon  the  floor,  and  caught 
as  they  rebound,  with  the  right  hand  or  the  left  hand,  or  with  the  hand 
jbverted,  or  they  may  be  sent  back  several  times  before  catching.    Throw- 
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ing  the  balls  against  the  wall,  tossing  them  into  the  air,  and  many  other 
exercises,  may  be  introduced  whenever  the  balls  are  used,  and  will  always 
serve  to  interest  the  children.  Care  should  be  taken  to  have  every  move- 
ment performed  in  perfect  order,  and  that  every  child  takes  part  in  all 
the  exercises  in  turn. 

At  the  close  of  every  ball-play,  the  children  occupy  their  original  places 
marked  on  the  floor,  the  balls  are  collected  by  one  or  two  of  the  ojder 
pupils,  and  after  this  has  been  done,  each  child  grasps  the  hand  of  its 
opposite,  and  bowing,  says,  ** Good-morning;"  when  they  march  by 
twos,  accompanied  by  music,  once  or  twice  through  the  hall,  and  then 
to  their  seats  for  other  occupation. 
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III.  — English  .  Grammars. 

WE  do  not  profess  in  these  papers  to  examine  every  work,  or  even 
a  tithe  of  the  works  on  the  particular  subject  under  considera- 
tion. Our  aim  is,  as  our  tide  implies,  to  discuss  the  comparative  merits 
of  those  text-books  that  are  more  generally  used  in  schools.  Occa- 
sionally a  valuable  work,  that  may  not  be  very  widely  known,  may  be 
examined  with  the  rest,  so  that  those  who  have  not  the  means  or  the  time 
carefully  to  compare  different  text-books,  may  have  such  facts  placed 
before  them  as  shall  enable  them  to  form  something  like  a  just  estimate 
of  the  relative  worth  of  these  treatises.  With  this  end  in  view,  we  have 
selected  certain  grammars  designed  for  the  more  advanced  classes  of 
students.     Our  list,^  we  believe,  includes  the  best  English  Grammars 

^  Goold  Brown*8  Institutes  of  £ng.  Gram. ;  pp.  ^43.     New  York :  Wm.  Wood  /b  Co. 
P.  Bullions*  Principles  of  £ng.  Gram. ;  pp.  225.     New  York  :  Sheldon  &  Co. 
S.  W.  Clark*s  Practical  Gram. ;  pp.  309.     New  York :  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co. 
W.  C.  Fowler*s  Eng.  Lang,  in  its  Elements,  etc.;  pp.  381.     N.  Y. :  Harper  &  Brothers. 
S.  S.  Greene's  Gram,  of  the  Eng.  Lang. ;  pp.  323.     Phila. :  Cowperthwait  &  Co. 
J.  S.  Hart*s  Gram,  of  the  Eng.  Lang. ;  pp.  199.     Phila. :  £.  H.  Butler  A  Co. 
S.  KerFs  Com.  Sch.  Gram.;  pp.  350.     New  York:  Ivison,  Phinney,  Blakeman  &  Co. 
S.  Kirkham*s  Eng.  Gram. ;  pp.  228.     New  York  :  Collins  &  Brother. 
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now  before  the  American  public.  Our  examination  of  e^ch  must  neces* 
s^rily  be  brief.  But  with  brevity  we  mean  to  combine  justice,  and  give 
as  clear  and  correct  an  idea  as  we  can  of  the  character  and  comparative 
value  of  each  as  a  grammar. 

In  range,  these  books  vary  not  a  little, — more,  in  fact,  than  any  other 
class  of  text-books.  Those  that  are  confined  most  closely  to  the  treat- 
ment of  grammar,  properly  so  called,  are  Bullions',  Hart's,  Mulligan's, 
and  Quackenbos's.  Of  Clark's,  Kirkham's,  Parker's,  Pinneo's,  and 
Wells'  books,  at  least  one-fourth  is  irrelevant  to  the  subject ;  nearly  one- 
third  of  Brown's,  Greene's,  and  Kerl's ;  and  more  than  half  of  Fowler's. 
The  last,  for  example,  gives  31  pages  to  the  historical,  27  to  the  phonetic, 
and  22  to  the  orthographical  elements  of. the  language;  42  to  deriva- 
tion, 32  to  rhetoric,  24  to  poetical  numbers,  and  13  to  punctuation, — 
making  altogether  191  pages !  Besides  this,  even  under  the  heads  of 
etymology  and  syntax  there  is  a  great  deal  of  superfluous  matter,  such 
a3  alternative  definitions  (pp.  84,  85,  etc.),  alternative  classifications  (pp. 
85,  100,  etc.),  notes  on  Comparative  Etymology  (pp.  96,  108,  etc.), 
exercises  foreign  to  the  subject  (p]p.  304,  305,  etc.),  and  uncalled-for 
remarks  without  number  (pp.  90,  91,  172-174,  etc.),  swelling  the  book 
to  nearly  or  quite  three  times  the  size  it  ought  to  be  to  teach  all  the 
grammar  it  professes  to  teach.  The  same  fault  of  impertinent  or  need- 
less matter  is  found  to  a  certain  extent  in  nearly  every  English  grammar, 
though  not  generally  so  largely  as  in  this  book.  It  is  true,  it  does  not 
necessarily  follow  that  the  best  text-book  is  that  which  confines  itself  most 
closely  to  the  subject  in  hand.  On  the  contraiy,  it  may  be  the  very  worst 
Still,  it  is  a  matter  of  prime  importance  that  a  text-book  be  so  prepared 
that  the  subject  concerning  which  it  treats  be  not  continually  set  aside  by 
the  introduction  of  something  foreign  and  irrelevant  What  would  be 
thought  of  an  Arithmetic,  for  example,  lumbered  up  with  pages  of  matter 
belonging  to  algebra,  geometr}',  trigonometry,  and  conic  sections  ?  Yet 
our  English  Grammars  are,  for  the  most  part,  compiled  on  this  princi- 
ple,— presenting  a  sort  of  omnium  gatherum  concerning  the  English 
language.  The  least  objectionable,  that  we  know  of,  on  this  score,  are 
Mulligan's  and  Bullions'.  Apart  from  the  47  pages  given  by  the  former 
to  orthoepy,  punctuation,  and  versification,  and  the  45  pages  devoted  by 
the  latter  to  orthography,  punctuation,  the  use  of  capitals,  prosody,  and 
composition, — subjects  deserving  of  attention,  but  not  properly  belonging 
to  a  grammar, — these  authors  confine  themselves  strictly  to  their  professed 
subject  It  is  due,  however,  to  Mulligan  to  state  that  he  regards  his 
remarks  on  orthoepy  as  a  digression,  while  he  treats  of  the  other  two 
subjects  in  an  appendix.  Of  all  writers  of  grammars,  he  alone  seems  to 
have  a  true  idea  of  the  legitimate  province  of  his  work.  Next  to  him,  in 
oui  judgment,  is  Bullions,  who  has  embodied  his  ideas,  if  they  caa  be 
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called  his,  in  a  generally  plain  and  practical  manner.  A  similar  remark 
may  be  made  respecting  Hart,  He  gives  about  6  pages  to  orthography, 
5  to  derivation,  and  3 1  to  prosody.  Otherwise  the  volume  is  strictly  an 
English  Grammar.  The  remaining  authors  depart  more  or  less  widely 
from  their  legitimate  work. 

But  as  each  book  has  a  system  of  its  own,  let  us  look  at  the  funda- 
mental idea  on  which  it  is  based.  This  will  give  us  the  most  correct 
conception  of  its  character  and  value  as  a  grammar. 

If  Goold  Brown's  conception  of  the  province  of  grammar  had  not  been 
so  broad,  his  Institutes  would  probably  have  been,  in  the  main,  as  near 
to  what  a  grammar  should  be  as  we  have  reason  to  expect.  His  design 
was  to  make  a  treatise  that  should  "embrace  in  a  short  compass  a  com- 
plete course  of  English  Grammar,  disencumbered  0/ everything  not  calcuUded 
to  convey  direct  information  on  the  subject, "  This  idea  he  has  strictly  con*- 
formed  to  with  reference  to  what  he  conceived  to  be  grammar.  His  error 
Kes  principally  in  making  English  grammar  embrace  whatever  is  needful 
to  the  "art  of  speaking,  readings  and  writing  the  English  language  cor- 
rectly." Hence,  orthoepy,  utterance,  orthography,  punctuation,  and  com- 
position to  a  certain  extent,  necessarily  belong  to  his  system.  The  s>^tem 
of  analysis  which  appears  in  the  late  editions  is  not  Brown's ;  nor  do  we 
regard  its  introduction,  and  the  consequent  displacement  of  much  of 
Brown's  material  in  order  to^make  room  for  it,  any  improvement  on  the 
original  work,  the  homogeneity  of  which  is  more  or  less  impaired  there- 
by. But,  passing  by  these  points  and  looking  at  Brown  in  his  Etymology 
and  Syntax,  which  embrace,  properly  speaking,  all  the  "grammar"  of 
the  work,  we  find  he  plays  the  part,  not  of  a  mere  book-maker,  nor  of  a 
theorist,  but  of  an  experienced,  practical  teacher.  His  arrangement  and 
classifications  are  generally  natural  and  systematic.  He  not  only  gives 
definitions  and  rules  to  be  learned ;  but,  what  is  of  equal  if  not  greater 
importance,  he  follows  them  with  full  and  appropriate  exercises  from  first 
to  last,  giving  the  learner  something  to  do, — something  to  fix.  those  defini- 
tions and  rules,  and  to  exercise  his  skill  in  putting  into  practice  the  prin- 
ciple's he  has  learned.  Throughout  the  volume  it  is  apparent  that  the 
author's  main  idea  is  to  make  the  learner  do  as  much  as  possible,  while 
the  work  done  shall  pertain  legitimately  to  the  professed  object  of  the 
book  as  an  English  grammar.  This,  taken  in  connection  with  the  au- 
thor's methodical  arrangement,  we  regard  as  the  secret  of  the  success  of 
his  work  as  a  practical  text-book. 

Bullions'  Grammar  differs  but  little,  in  the  general  idea  and  plan,  from 
Brown's.  It  is,  however,  much  briefer.  The  author's  aim  is  to  teacb> 
illustrate,  and  enforce  the  general  principles  of  the  science  as  concisely  as 
is  consistent  with  clearness  and  profit  In  certain  minor  points,  the  work 
admits  of  improvement ;  but,  as  a  whole,  it  is  a  very  practical  text-book. 
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We  wish  we  could  say  as  much  of  the  other  volumes ;  but  we  cannot 
Clark's,  for  instance,  in  point  of  practicalness  as  a  grammar,  is  not  to  be 
compared  for  a  moment  with  Brown's,  or  even  with  Bullions'.  In  the 
first  place,  the  book  begins  at  the  wrong  end — with  analysis — and  conse- 
quently works  backwards,  or  as  nearly  so  as  it  can,  all  the  way  through. 
The  author  evidently  holds,  with  certain  theorizers,  that  "if  grammar  is 
that  which  teaches  the  right  construction  of  language,  then  we  should 
commence  its  study  with  a  conslruction^  and  not  with  the  study  of  single 
words;' — Mass,  Teach,,  1864,  p.  318; — the  absurdity  of  which  lies  in 
making  the  end  sought  the  starting  p^int  I  The  attempt  to  acquire  a 
knowledge  of  grammar  thus,  especially  when  '*  aided"  as  here  by  dia- 
grams, is  about  as  natural  as  it  would  be  to  attempt  to  learn  to  s()ell 
,  without  a  knowledge  of  the  names  and  powers  of  the  letters.  Diagram- 
ing, like  any  other  species  of  puzzle,  may  do  as  an  amusement  to  while 
away  a  winter's  evening.  But,  as  a  means  of  learning  grammar,  it  is  very 
much  like  putting  together  the  parts  of  a  dissected  map  as  a  means  of 
learning  geography.  Success  in  the  performance  of  the  latter  depends 
on  an  acquaintance  with  maps  and  a  knowledge  of  their  outlines,  etc  ; 
and,  when  the  puzzle  is  put  together,  the  one  who  has  done  the  work 
knows  no  more  about  geography  than  before.  Just  so,  success  in  dia- 
graming is  dependent  upon  a  knowledge  of  grammatical  principles ;  and 
by  diagraming  one  does  not  necessarily  gain  any  grammatical  knowledge. 
Hence  we  say  that  an  attempt  to  teach  grammar  through  analysis,  and 
especially  through  diagrams,  is  beginning  at  the  wrong  end.  The  doc- 
trine that  this  is  the  true  mode  of  teaching  grammar  is  a  false  one.  It 
has  already  led  to  the  false  structure  of  too  many  text-books,  having 
clogged  them  with  matter  which,  neither  pertaining  to  the  subject  nor 
aiding  the  learner  in  the  acquisition  of  .grammatical  knowledge,  may  be 
far  more  advantageously  taken  up  afterward.  In  the  second  place,  Clark 
makes  analysis,  and  analysis  by  means  of  diagrams,  the  leading  feature, 
the  one  peculiarity  which  crops  out  almost  everywhere,  and  makes  olie 
feel  that,  with  the  author,  an  ability  to  convert  a  sentence  into  a  diagram 
is  of  higher  importance  than  an  ability  to  speak  or  to  write  grammatically. 
Indeed,  the  correction  of  false  syntax,  as  a  means  of  acquiring  grammati- 
cal accuracy  in  speech  and  composition,  is  made  a  thing  of  comparatively 
minor  importance.  This  fact,  together  with  the  misplacement  of  analy- 
sis, and  the  stress  laid  upon  it  in  the  way  of  diagraming,  renders  the 
work  as  a  grammatical  text-book  far  less  practical  than  many  others. 

Fowler's  aim  seems  to  be  to  make  as  much  as  possible  of  the  historical 
element  The  consequence  is,  his  work,  properly  speaking,  is  not  an 
English  grammar,  but  a  treatise  on  historical  and  comparative  etymology 
as  applied  to  the  English  language  in  connection  with  an  exposition  of 
lYkt  j-rammatical  principles  of  the  language. 
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Greene  does  not  commit  Clark's  blunder  of  introducing  analysis  prior 
to  etymology,  and  as  an  aid  to  a  knowledge  of  grammar.  He,  however, 
devotes  to  it  the  first  40  pages  under  the  head  of  syntax.  We  think  he 
would  have  done  better  had  he  left  it  wholly  for  his  supplementary  work, 
which  tteats  of  this  subject  in  full.  Besides  this,  the  book  has  more 
parsing,  and  less  correcting  of  faulty  syntax,  than  is  desirable  and  needed 
in  a  work  of  its  size.  The  23  pages  on  orthography  and  the  16  on  punc- 
tuation may  also  be  objected  to  as  too  few  to  be  of  practical  value,  and 
too  numerous  for  a  text-book  on  grammar.  In  addition  to  all  this,  there 
are  a  number  of  useless  specifications,  as  on  pp.  64,  69,  91,  92,  102,  103, 
etc.  Such  specifications,  if  correct  and  clearly  expressed,  may  possibly  do 
well  enough  to  instruct  foreigners ;  but,  for  English-speaking  scholars, 
they  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  worth  the  j)aper  on  which  they  are  printed. 

Hart's  Grammar  is  free  from  most  of  the  peculiarities  that  distinguish 
and  deface  many  other  grammars.  It  is  characterized  by  its  conservatism, 
and  its  general  endeavor  to  avoid  knotty  questions.  This,  perhaps, 
makes  the  book  less  useful  fhan  it  might  otherwise  have  been  ;  for,  with 
all  its  good  qualities,  it  lacks  individuality  and  force.  And  yet,  as  a 
text-book,  we  should  prefer  it  to  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  other  books  in 
the  list  we  have  given. 

Kerl's  book  is  a  thing  sui  generis,  whether  we  consider  its  method  or 
its  matter.  Its  chief  peculiarity  is  its  arrangement,  which  could  scarcely 
be  worse.  It  treats  of  etymology  and  syntax  together,  then  subdivides 
the  whole  so  as  to  separate  subjects  that  ought  to  be  united,  and  unites 
others  that  apparently  have  no  connection.  One  obtains  no  just  idea  of 
the  work  fVom  the  synopsis.  Part  II.,  for  example,  treats  professedly  of 
*' Words  uncombined."  One  would  naturally  suppose,  therefore,  that 
it  must  treat  of  spelling,  pronunciation,  and  etymology.  But  etymology, 
except  as  denoting  a  few  general  principles  of  "derivation,"  does  not 
appear  here.  This*  is  left  for  Part  III.,  which  professes  to  treat  of 
' '  Words  grammatically  combined, "  Part  V. ,  of  '  *  Words  improperly  com- 
bined," is  headed  "Syntax."  And  yet  very  many  of  the  improper  com- 
binations there  given  are  noU  examples  of  faulty  syntax,  but  feulty  rhetoric 
or  something  else ;  while  many  that  are  given  as  improper  are  unexcep- 
tionable. Of  the  former  we  note  such  as  "She  is  a  poor  widow  woman  ;" 
"  His  two  sisters  were  both  of  them  well  educated  ;"  "I  bought  it  of  the 
bookseller,  him  who  lives  opposite."  Of  the  latter  class  are  such  as,  "A 
squirrel  can  climb  a  tree  quicker  than  a  boy ;"  "What  kind  of  a  man 
is  he  ?" 

Evidently,  Kerl  has  labored  to  make  this  a  superior  text-book.  But 
he  has  &iled.  There  is  an  originality,  a  freshness  about  it,  as  there  is 
about  all  his  grammars,  making  it  a  suggestive  and  pleasant  book  to 
read ;  and  in  certain  points,  as  in  his  treatment  of  the  Subjunctive  Mood« 
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for  instance,  Kerl  is  far  in  advance  of  the  others.  But,  for  all  this,  his 
book  lacks  the  soul  of  a  good  text-book,  viz. ,  a  supply  of  well-arranged 
and  appropriate  exercises,  compelling  the  pupil  at  every  step  not  merely 
to  see  something,  but  to  do  something, — not  merely  to  perceive  the  truth 
of  what  he  is  taught,  but  to  apply  what  he  has  learned  and  thereby  fix  it 
indelibly  in  mind  for  future  use  and  guidance.  The  author  loves  to 
explain,  but  he  does  not  require  his  readers  to  show  that  they  understand 
him,  or  remember  his  instructions.  To  illustrate,  turn  to  p.  71,  which 
is  properly  the  second  page  of  his  grammar.  There  we  have  the  defini- 
tion of  a  noun,  followed  very  appropriately  by  illustrations.  Then  come 
the  classes  of  nouns, — proper,  common,  etc.,  with  definitions  and  illus- 
trations ;  after  which  is  given  a  list  of  twenty-two  nouns,  the  pupil  being 
required  to  say  why  each  is  a  noun.  He  may  say,  parrot-like,  *  *  Because 
it  is  a  noun  f  but  obviously  the  true  though  unuttered  reason  is,  "Be- 
cause it  is  given  in  the  list ;  for  it  wouldn't  be  there  if  it  wasn't  a  noun. " 
If  Kerl  would  like  to  know  a  more  practical  mode,  indeed  the  true  mode, 
of  impressing  the  lesson  referred  to  upon  the  learner's  mind,  let  him  turn 
*  to  pp.  45  and  55  of  Brown's  Institutes,  where  the  pupil  is  required  to 
determine  for  himself  what  words  are  nouns  as  well  as  to  what  classes 
they  belong.  We  give  the  above  as  a  single  example  of  Kerl's  want  of 
practicalness.  But,  had  we  room,  we  might  fill  pages  with  illustrations 
of  a  similar  nature.  This,  we  say,  is  the  great  defect  of  the  book,  for  it 
continually  shifts  the  work  from  the  pupil  to  the  author  or  the  teacher, 
and  leaves '  the  former,  for  want  of  practice,  grammatically  feeble  and 
inefficient  This,  however,  is  not  the  only  fault.  The  first  33  pages, 
which  are  but  an  abridgment  of  the  first  55  pages  of  his  **  F^rst  Lessons," 
are  of  too  vague  and  indefinite  a  character  to  be  of  any  practica]  value. 
They  contain  comparatively  little  for  the  learner  to  memorize,  and  next 
to  nothing  for  him  to  do  in  the  way  of  exercises.  If  he  does  anything, 
it  is  by  the  pumping  process  of  questioning,  which  throws  the  burden  of 
the  labor  on  him  who  does  the  pumping.  This  mode  of  attempting  to 
give  instruction  is  extremely  unsatisfactory,  and  sensible  teachers  avoid  it 
To  pronunciation,  orthography,  and  derivation — subjects  which  properly 
belong  to  reading-books  and  spelling-books — are  given  35  pages.  Then, 
there  is  other  irrele\'ant  or  useless  matter ;  as,  for  example,  §  404  and  its 
subdivisions,  and  §§  455,  456,  457.  But  we  cannot  slop  to  specify. 
Any  careful  reader  may  note  for  himself  much  that  is  of  this  character. 


Thought  is  the  essential  prerequisite  of  true  culture.  The  man  who 
thinks  most  is  the  most  cultivated.  It  is  the  culture  of  originality,  of 
depth,  of  character.  A  man  should  be  measured,  not  by  the  number  of 
dates  he  can  give,  but  by  the  number  of  thoughts  he  can  originate. 
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COSMICAL  REACTIONS. 

I 

BY  PROF.  GUSTAVUS   HINRICHS. 

THE'  progressive  spirit  of  modem  science  is  just  now  making  great 
conquests  in  a  field  which  but  a  few  years  ago  was  considered 
totally  inaccessible  to  exact  science.  Instead  of  forever  remaining  a  play- 
thing to  the  fancy  of  metaphysical  dreamers,  the  investigatidn  of  the  ma- 
terial and  constitution  of  the  distant  worlds  now  constitutes  a  highly 
important  and  rapidly  progressing  branch  of  experimental  research. 
Based  upon  the  great  discovery  of  Buns^  and  Kirthhoff,  cosmical  chem- 
istry has  already,  in  less  than  a  decade,  obtained  very  formidable  propor- 
tions. It  cannot,  therefore,  be  expected,  in  a  short  notice  like  this,  to 
give  a  clear  view  of  the  results  obtained  in  this  new  branch  of  chemistry ; 
but  it  may  be  interesting  to  mention  a  few  of  the  most  recent  \iiscoveries 
in  this  field,  because  they  not  only  instruct  us  concerning  the  composi- 
tion of  the  distant  worlds,  but  even  prove  that  chemical  reactions  are 
going  on  in  the  remotest  parts  of  the  universe,  identical  with  those  which 
we  produce  at  pleasure  in  the  laborltory.  As  in  antiquity,  astrology  and 
alchemy  were  unitedly  cultivated  by  the  precursors  of  science,  so  again 
in  our  own  day  the  science  of  the  stars  and  the  science  of  matter  meet 
after  a  separation  of  several  centuries,  having  in  the  meanwhile,  by  the 
exploration  of  different  fields,  cast  off  the  fancies  and  dreams  of  youth 
and  acquired  the  critical  spirit  and  certain  knowledge  of  stem  manhood. 
Astronomy  and  Chcmistr}- — separated  by  a  deep  gulf,  deemed  impassable 
but  a  few  years  ago — are  now  united  in  the  same  work  with  the  same 
means,  and  secure  wonderful  results.  In  view  of  these  results,  the  idea 
of  Unify  in  Nature  has  passed  still  farther  away  from  the  domain  of  specu- 
lative philosophy,  and  become  almost  in  every  respect  a  positive  fact. 
We  knew  already,  before  the  discoveries  in  cosmical  chemistry,  that  the 
same  physical  agencies  of  gravitation,  heat,  light,  electricity,  and  magnet- 
ism, pervade  the  whole  material  universe ;  cosmical  chemistry  has  now, 
in  addition  to  this,  established  the  uniformity  of  matter  in  the  universe — 
and,  accordingly,  perfect  Unity  is  established. 

The  recent  discoveries,  indicating  cosmo-chemical  reactions,  are  briefly 
as  follows : 

Since  the  great  eclipse  of  1868,  Jansen  has  proved  that  the  luminous 
atmosphere  of  the  sun  is  surrounded  by  an  envelope  of  hydrogen  gas — 
the  lightest  of  the  known  elements.  In  the  solar  photosphere  the  pres- 
ence of  sodium  and  magnesium  has  long  been  recognized.  Now  the 
thickness  of  the  shell  of  hydrogen  at  the  sun's  surface  \^ries  exceedingly, 
both  from  place  to*  place  and  in  time.*    At  times  immense  cloud-like 
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protuberances  of  hydrogen  appear  at  different  spots  on  the  sun, — protu- 
berances which  formerly  could  be  obser\'ed  only  during  a  total  eclipse  of 
the  sun,  but  the  true  i^ature  of  which  was  discovered  by  means  of  the 
spectroscope  during  the  last  great  eclipse  above-mentioned.  Since  then, 
both  Jansen,  now  in  India,  and  Father  Secchi^  in  Rome,  have  continued 
their  observation  of  these  protuberances  through  the  spectroscope,  and 
have  ascertained  their  relation  to  the  hydrogen-envelope  of  the  luminous 
sun. 

Quite  recently  Father  Secchi  has  discovered  a  most  remarkable  flicker- 
ing up  of  the  variable  star  marked  R  in  the  Twins  (Gemini).  In  the 
spectrum  of  this  star,  Secchi  found  the  lines  peculiar  to  hydrogen  very 
bright ;  the  lines  of  the  metals  sodium  and  magnesium  were  also  bril- 
liant. But  in  a  few  days  all  this^^  splendor  passed  away ;  and  instead  of 
shining  as  a  star  of  almost  the  6th  magnitude,  it  is  now  only  of  about  the 
lOth  magnitude.  In  his  letter  to  the  French  Academy,  of  March  20, 
1869,  Father  Secchi  s3Lys  in  conclusion:  **We  have,  accordingly,  here 
witnessed  a  combustion  of  hydrogen  and  perhaps  magnesium  and  sodium  ; 
that  is  to  say,  precisely  those  elements  of  this  solar  atmosphere  which 
are  the  lightest  (have  the  smallest  atomic  weights).  It  is  remarkable  that 
the  decrease  of  intensity  was  so  sudden. " 

He  also  refers  to  the  similar  case  observed  by  Huggins  and  Miller^  iij 
1 866,  on  the  so-called  new  star  in  the  Northern  Crown  (Corona  Borealis). 

Hence  the  fad  is  established,  that  stars  at  times  evolve  great  quantities 
of  hydrogen  gas  in  a  slate  of  incandescence,  so  as  to  make  even  very  faint 
stars  appear,  for  a  short  time,  with  considerable  brilliancy.  The  com- 
bustion of  the  light,  very  oxydable  metals,  like  sodium  and  magnesium, 
appears  to  be  associated  with  the  sudden  evolution  of  hydrogen  on  the 
stars.  Even  our  own  star,  the  sun,  locally  and  on  a  smaller  scale,  ex- 
hibits the  same  phenomenon  in  its  protuberances. 

On  the  luminous  globes  of  the  heavens,  chemical  reactions  are  going 
on,  reactions  of  an  extent  of  which  we  cannot  form  any  adequate  concep- 
•tion.  The  presence  of  hydrogen  being  a  fact,  hydrogen  compounds  must 
exist  in  the  lower  layers.  Many  of  these  compounds  we  know  to  be  spon- 
taneously decomposed  upon  coming  in  contact  with  metallic  magnesium 
or  sodium.  The  sudden  evolution  of  incandescent  hydrogen  accordingly 
must  be  ascribed  to  the  action  of  some  hydrogen  compound,  like  water 
or  muriatic  acid,  on  the  above-named  metals. 

The  grand  phenomenon  of.  a  star  suddenly  becoming  very-  brilliant  for 
a  short  time  is,  accordingly,  the  same  in  kind  as, the  common  lecture- 
experiment  of  throwing  £1  piece  of  sodium  on  water.  The  glory  of  the 
stars  thus  appears  to  be  due  to  precisely  the  same  forces  and  substances 
which  the  chemist  uses  in  his  experiments. 
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TECHNICAL  EDUCATION  IN  EUROPE. 

V. — Bavaria. 

THE  royal  decree  for  the  reorganization  of  the  system  of»  Technical 
Education  in  Bavaria,  dated  May,  1864,  provides  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  system  of  pul^lic  schools  designed  to  prepare  pupils  for  indus- 
trial, commercial,  and  agricultural  pursuits,  and  for  the  higher  technical 
professions ;  these  schools  to  serve  as  preparatory  schools  for  certain 
special  institutions  (Fachschulen),  which  are  not  included  in  the  present 
.school  organization. 

The  system  includes  the  following  classes  of  schools  : 

I.  Industrial  Schools,  each  provided,  in  accordance  with  local  circum- 
stances and  requirements,  with  special  subdivisions  for  instruction  in 
commerce,  agriculture,  and  other  industrial  pursuits. 

II.  Technical  Gymnasiums  {real  Gymnasiums),^ 

III.  Polytechnic  Schools,  with  special  divisions  for  Architecture,  Me- 
chanical Engineering,  Technical  Chemistry,  Trade  and  Commerce. 

Special  Schools,  for  instruction  in  veterinary  science,  forestry,  and  the 
higher  branches  of  agricultural  science,  were  already  established  when  the 
decree  was  issued. 

Industrial  Schools, — ^These  institutions,  though  called  Trade  Schools, 
are  not  specially  intended  to  promote  i)articular  industries.  The  usual 
course  of  instruction  which  they  afford  is  essentially  of  a  general  charac- 
ter, their  object  being  to  teach  the  common  elements  of  education,  and  at 
the  same  time,  by  means  of  theoretical  instruction  in  the  rudiments  of 
certain  branches  of  art  and  science,  to  cultivate  the  understanding  and 
taste  of  the  pupils,  so  as  to  give  them  greater  aptitude  for  pursuing  intelli- 
gently such  particular  trades  as  they  may  adopt.  They  appear  to  have 
been  called  Trade  Schools  rather  from  the  fact  that  they  were  instituted 
with  the  view  of  giving  to  the  children  of  trades-people  and  mechanics 
such  an  education  as  seemed  best  calculated  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
their  social  position,  than  because  it  was  intended  that  trades  or  handi- 
crafts of  any  description  should  be  taught  in  them.  These  schools  are  not 
in  all  cases  Government  schools,  many  being  supported  in  part  by  pro- 
vincial or  municipal  authorities.  They  are  all  day  schools,  and  intended 
for  boys  only. 

'  The  term  *<  reaP*  is  used  in  Germany  in  connection  with  education  to  designate  that 
whiclT  is  essentially  of  a  positive  and  practical  character.  The  technical  gymnasiums  are 
•tj^led  ''  real**  in  order  to  distinguish  them  from  the  other  gymnasiums,  the  education  at 
which  b  chiefly  classical. 
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Each  trade-school  is  divided  into  three  classes.  The  course  of  instruc- 
tion and  the  number  of  hours  a  week  to  be  devoted  to  each  subject,  are 
laid  down  in  the  decree,  as  follows  : 


COURSE  I. 

Religion weeklj^  %  hours. 

German  Unguagc " 

Geography •* 

History « 

Afithmetic « 

Natural  history " 

Drawing *< 

French  language *< 


5 

« 

ft 

t< 

ft 

i< 

5 

M 

4 

CI 

8 

«< 

ft 

M 

Together  ..^..   30 


« 


-     ,         COURSE  II. 

Religion weekly  ft  hours. 

German  language '*  4 

Geography "  ft 

History «*  ft 

Algebra ••  ft 

Plane  geometry ««  4 

Natural  philosophy *<  4 

Drawing  and  embocsijig  . .      <*  8 

French  language "  ft' 


Together 30 


« 
u 

M 
« 
« 

<c 


COURSE  III. 

Religion weekly  ft  hours. 

German  language **        3 

History " 

Algebra •« 

Solid  geometry  and  plane 

trigonometry 

Descriptive  geometry <* 

Cheihistry " 

Popular  mechanics << 

Dewing  and  embossing  . .  " 

French  language *< 


<c 


ft 
3 

ft 
ft 

■4 

4 
6 

ft 


« 
« 

CI 

« 

(C 

(< 


Together 30 


M 


In  the  commercial  division,  the  dis^ 
tHbution  of  lessons  is  as  follows : 

COURSE  I. 

a.  In  common  with  the  pupils  of 
the  industrial  school : 

Religion , weekly  ft  hours. 

German  language " 

Geography 

History 

Arithmetic 


« 


5 

ft 

ft 
5 


M 
C( 


b.  For  the  commercial* 
scholars  separately : 

French  language 

Calligraphy 


« 
«< 


5 
5 


In  all 30 


«i 
i( 

li 


COURSE  II. 

a.  In  common  with  the  scholars  of 
the  industrial  school : 

Religion weekly  ft  boors, 

German  language '*        4      ** 

Geography J •«        ft      *« 

History «        ^      « 

Natund  philosophy <*        4     ^ 

h.  For  the  commercial 
scholars  separately : 


Commercial  arithmetic  . . . 
The  science  of  commerce. 
French  language 

InaU. 


M 

a 


6 

30 


M 
M 

a 


COURSE  HI. 

<z.  In  common  with  the  scholars  of 
the  industrial  school : 


Religion weekly 

German  language *' 

History « 

Chemistry ** 

b.  Separately: 

Science  of  commerce ** 

Commercial  geography  and 
history  of  commerce  . . . 

French  language ** 

English  language 


ft 

3 

ft 

4 


hours. 

M 

a 

M 


M 


« 


InaU. 


3 

5 
_5 

30 


M 
M 

•< 

M 


In  the  agricultural  division  the  sul>> 
jects  of  study  are  as  follows : 

COURSE  I. 

a.  In  common  with  the  indusrfial 
scholars : 

Religion weekly 

German  language *' 

Geography •• 

History ; •« 

Arithmetic '< 

Natural  history ** 

b.  Separately: 

Agricultural  science ** 

Drawing ** 

Agricultural  practice << 


ft 

5 

ft 

ft 

5 

4 


6 

4 


boon. 

M 

« 
M 
M 


tt 
M 
M 


In  aU 30 
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COURSE  II. 

a.  In  common  with  the  industrial 
scholars : 

Religion weekly  2  hours. 

German  language 

Geography 

Hbtory 

Natural  philosophy 

b.  Separately; 

Agricultural  science 

Arithmetical  exercises .... 

Drawing 

Agricultural  practice <* 

InaU.... 


« 
« 


u 

ti 


4 

a 

« 

2 

« 

4 

4< 

6 

« 

2 

l< 

2 

M 

4< 

a4 


« 


COURSE  III. 

a.  In  common  with  the  industrial 
scholars : 

Religion weekly  2  houn. 

German  language ....... 

History 

Chemistry 


« 
« 


b.  Separately: 

Agricultural  science ^ 

Geometry , . .  " 

Drawing ** 

Agricultural  practice ** 

la  aU. . . , 


3 

2 

II 

4 

II 

8 

M 

3 

2 

(1 
II 

— 

II 

a4 


II 


In  regard  to  religious  iiistniction,  these  schools  fall  under  the  regula- 
tions provided  for  all  the  public  schools  of  Bavaria.  ^ 

The  appointment  of  directors  and  teachers  at  the  trades  schools  r^sts 
with  the  local  Government  authorities  in  the  case  of  schools  established 
and  supported  by  the  State  or  provincial  funds,  and  with  the  magistracy 
when  the  school  is  founded  by  the  commune  or  corporation.  In  the 
latter  case  the  appointments  must  be  confirmed  by  the  local  government 
authorities ;  but  the  teachers  do  not  in  any  case  become  permanent  Gov- 
ernment employees,  their  appointment  being  only  temporary. 

In  order  to  be  qualified  for  the  appointment  of  teacher,  the  candidate 
must  pass  an  examination  in  the  subject  which  he  professes  to  be  compe- 
tent to  teach,  but  this  examination  is  not  competitive.  It  is  not  an  indis- 
pensable requirement  for  appointment  as  teacher  to  a  trades  school  tliat 
the  candidate  should  have  gone  through  the  regular  course  of  study  pre- 
scribed at  any  particular  school  or  college. 

According  to  the  returns  for  1863,  the  aggregate  number  of  teachers 
employed  at  the  twenty-nine  trades  schools  was  343,  the  number  at  each 
school  ranging  from  6  to  23.  The  salaries  of  the  teachers  at  these  schools 
vary  from  700  to  1,000  florins  per  annum. 

The  qualifications  for  admittance  as  a  scholar  to  the  first  or  lower  class 
of^the  trades  school  are,  that  the  candidate  should  have  completed  his 
twelfth  year  (the  age  at  which  the  six  years'  attendance  at  the  national 
schools  ceases),  and  shall  not  have  exceeded  his  fourteenth  year ;  and  he 
must  prove  by  means  of  a  test  examitiation  that  he  possesses  a  proper 
knowledge  of  religion,  that  he  is  able  to  read  fluently  and  write  from 
dictation,  that  he  can  indite  a  piece  of  plain  composition  without  any 

'  A  vote  has  lately  been  taken  in  a  part  of  the  kingdom-  of  Bavairia,  on  the  question 
whether  sectarian  schools  shall  be  changed  into  unsectarian  public  schools.  An  interesting 
▼ote  is  reported  from  the  town  of  Neustadt.  The  large  Protestant  population  was  unani- 
mous in  favor  of  unsectarian  tcfaools.  The  Roman  Catholics  voted  594  for,  to  one  (the 
parish  priest)  against.    The  Jewish  vote  was  alio  viwiymoas  in  favor  of  the  change. 
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gross  mistakes  of  si)elling  or  phraseology,  and  that  he  is  master  of  the 
four  rules  of  simple  arithmetic 

The  annual  charge  for  admittance  for  each  scholar  is  fixed  by  the 
decree  at  not  less  than  5  florins ;  but  it  is  provided  that  in  cases  of  well 
authenticated  >vant  of  means,  this  charge  shall  be  disi)en$ed  with,  and  the 
scholar  admitted  free  of  all  payment 

Besides  the  regular  scholars  who  follow  the  whole  course  of  study  laid 
down  for  each  class  in  the  school,  special  scholars,  known  as  ^'hospi- 
tants,"  who  receive  instruction  only  in  some  particular  branch  of  educa- 
tion, may  be  admitted  by  special  permission.  The  annual  fee  paid  by 
them  is  half  of  that  paid  by  the  regular  scholars. 

The  statistical  returns  for  1863  give  the  total  number  of  scholars  fre- 
quenting the  29  agricultural  and  trades  schools  during  that  year,  at  3, 539  ; 
the  average  number  has  not  increased  materially  since  that  period. 

Divided  according  to  provinces,  the  number  of  the  scholars  and  the 
religious  confessions  to  which  they  belonged,  were  as  follows  : 

Catkolics,       Protestants,     Jews,  etc.        Total, 

Upper  Bavaria 445 

Lower  Bavaria 250 

Palatinate 113 

Upper  Pfalz 185 

Upper  Franconia 137 

Central  Franconia 68 

Lower  Franconia 316 

Swabia 339 

Total 1,857         1,440  242         3,539 

The  largest  number  of  teachers  at  any  one  trades  school  to  which  the 
foregoing  returns  refer,  was  344  (at  Munich),  and  the  smallest  number 
45  (at  Neuburg,  in  the  province  of  Swabia). 

According  to  the  statistical  returns  already  mentioned,  the  revenues  of 
these  schools  amounted  for  the  year  ending  September  30th,  1863,  to  a 
total  of  255, 264  florins,  which  was  derived  as  follows  :  • 

Florims, 

From  Government  or  from  provincial  funds* 175,449 

From  municipal  funds 4 1,970 

From  payments  made  by  the  scholars 1 2,928 

From  endowments 7,846 

From  private  subscriptions,  and  property  belonging  to 

the  schools I7>07i 

Total 255,264 

'  In  the  return  from  which  these  details  are  taken,  the  sums  contributed  hf  GoTcmmeat 
and  from  provincial  funds  are  not  stated  separately,  but  are  both  included  under  one  head. 
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The  subvention  paid  to  each  school  from  the  Government  and  pro- 
vincial funds  varied  from  i,ckdo  to  14, 379  florins;  that  from  the  munici- 
pal funds  ranged  from  50  florins  to  4|06o  florins. 

The  "fortbildungs-schulen,"  or  "schools  for  further  improvement  in 
education,"  were  called  into  existence  by  the  decree  already  referred  to, 
for  the  general  reorganization  of  the  system  of  technical  education.  The 
special  object  for  \vhich  they  were  established  was  that  of  affording  a 
means  of  education  to  apprentices  or  workmen  who  had  not  beeii  able  to 
attend  the  regular  course  of  instruction  at  the  trades  schools,  or  of  giving 
to  youths  who,  after  having  attended  those  schools,  had  entered  upon  a 
trade  or  handicraft,  the  opportunity  of  further  improving  the  education 
which  they  had  received.  With  this  vifew,  the  classes  are  held  on  Sun- 
days and  holidays,  and  also  on  the  evenings  of  two  working  days  in  the 
week.  These  schools  are  for  the  most  part  accessary  to,  and  established  - 
in  the  same  building  as  the  trades  schools,  but  in  some  cases  they  form 
separate  institutions.  They  consist  of  two  divisions,  namely,  the  element- 
ary section,  and  the  section  for  special  trades  or  handicrafts.  The  ele- 
mentary section  is  intended  as  a  means  for  continuing  and  improving 
upon  the  course  of  instruction  followed  at  the  national  schools ;  the  special 
section,  as  an  institution  for  instruction  in  matters  connected  with  trade 
and  commerce,  and  for  applying  the  theoretical  knowledge  acquired  to 
the  practical  exercise  of  a  particular  trade  or  handicraft,  the  character  of 
such  trades  or  handicrafts  being  regulated  according  to  the  requirements 
of  the  particular  district  in  which  the  school  may  be  established.  In  the 
elementary  section,  the  subjects  taught  are  the  following  : 

Religion ;  German  language  (composition,  commercial  style,  etc.)  ; 
Arithmetic ;  Drawing. 

In  the  special  sections  :  Drawing,  in  its  several  branches ;  Embossing 
and  modelling ;  Arithmetic,  and  its  application  to  trade  and  commerce ; 
Geometry ;  Natural  history ;  Chemistry ;  Knowledge  of  the  different  arti- 
cles and  substances  constituting  the  staples  of  trade  and  commerce; 
Mercantile  book-keeping;  Practical  exercises  in  different  trades  and 
^handicrafts. 

These  schools,  in  so  far  as  they  are  established  as  independent  instil 
tutions,  and  not  as  branches  of  the  trades  schools,  are  supported  chiefly 
from  the  communal  funds,  or  other  local  sources,  and  are  under  the 
direction  of  the  magistracy  or  town  authorities. 

Instruction  in  the  elementary  branches  of  education  is  given,  as  a  gen- 
eral rule,  by  the  teachers  at  the  trades  schools ;  instruction  in  trades  or 
handicrafts,  by  practical  workmen  engaged  in  those  callings,  who  are 
specially  employed  by  the  school  authorities  for  this  purpose.  The  only 
qualification  necessary  for  admittance  as  a  scholar  at  these  institutions  is 
that  of  having  attended  the  national  school  during  six  years,  as  required 
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by  law.  The  instruction  afforded  at  them  is  given,  almost  without  an  ex- 
ception, free  of  charge.  According  to  a  statement  which  appeared  in  the 
semi-official  journal  of  Munich,  there  were  at  the  beginning  'of  1867 
fourteen  of  t^ese  schools  in  Bavaria,  either  in  connection  with'  trades, 
or  as  independent  institutions,  and  the  number  of  scholars  attending 
them  was  about  560. 

The  establishment  of  this  description  of  Sunday  and  holiday  school 
has  been  much  appreciated  by  the  working  classes,  ai^d  their  number  is 
being  increased.  The  practical  working  of  these  schools,  and  the  general 
effect  of  the  education  afforded  by  them  is  most  satisfactory,  the  result 
being  that  the  educational  standard  of  laborers  in  Bavaria  is  in  many 
respects  higher  than  that  of  the  corresponding  class  in  some  of  the  most 
enlightened  States  of  Germany. 


ETYMOLOGICAL  REVERIES, 


BY  PROF.    F.   L.  O.  RCEHRIG. 


AS  their  name  indicates,  the  following  papers  are  not  intended  to  be 
in  method  strictly  scientific  :  they  are  reveries. 

Having  been  forced  to  dabble  more  or  less  in  the  languages  of  many 
peoples,  in  our  wanderings  over  the  world,  a  swarm  of  words  buzz  around 
every  object  We  shall  divert  ourselves  with  them, — make  words  our 
playthings,  and  lying  back  in  our  easy-chftir,  blow  them  into  the  air 
about  us  like  so  many  soap-bubbles.  Is  it  not  in  dreams,  or  in  the 
abandon  and  spontaneity  of  play,  that  glimpses  of  hidden  truth  often  come 
to  us?  Perhaps  in  these  "Etymological  Reveries,"  we  may  make  happy 
gue^es  that  will  point  the  way  to  fruitful  research. 

I.  Negation, — Choosing  for  our  present  subject  the  forms  of  Negation, 
in  various  languages,  let  us  begin  with  the  language  most  commonly 
known  among  the  educated. 

In  Latin,  not  is  non,  which  by  dropping  the  final  mutable  liquid  »,  is 
reduced  to  the  syllable  no,  as  in  nolo,  etc.  ;  we  also  meet  with  a^,  as  a 
prohibitive  particle,  appearing  likewise  in  nemo,  nehs,  w^queo,  nequzm, 
etc. ;  and  likewise  with  ni,  as  in  nis\,  nihW,  mhilum  (by  apocope  for  ne 
Mum),  It  appears  reduced  even  to  the  mere  letter  n  in  wullus  (the  nega- 
tion of  t///i^),  »unquam,  »uspiam,  »usquam.^     It  is  also  expressed  by 

^  The  same  occurs,  as  the  reader  may  recall,  even  Tn  our  own  language,  if  we  will  but 
consider  words  like  the  following — viz.,  tver  and  never,  either  and  neither^  augkt  (=«ii^i/) 
and  nought,  one  and  none  $ — which  negative  forms  were  in  the  Chaucerian  period  written, 
moreover,  so  as  to  show  at  the  first  blush  ne  in  combination  with  the  affirmative  forms ;  at, 
for  txample,  ne  ever  =  n^ever  =  never ^  etc. 
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nee  (which,  despite  of  the  opinion  current  among  Latin  scholars,  we 
cannot,  for  a  multitude  of  reasons,  view  as  identical  with  neque). 

It  is  also  met  with  under  the  form  of  neg,  as  in  nego,  neg^Xio^  and 
similar  derivatives,  and  in  w^^ligo.  The  negation  nee  or  neg  is,  doubt- 
jess,  of  the  same  origin  as  the  radical  syllable  of  the  verb  nec-o,  to  kill> 
and  nex  (for  nec-s,  tiecAs)^  death.  In  the  Egyptian  symbolic  writing, 
negation  was  expressed  by  two  human  arms  spread  out  as  if  to  hinder  a 
person  from  passing  on  his  way ;  thus  indicating  an  obstruction,  an  ob- 
stacle, or,  generally,  the  idea  of  counteraction,  opposition,  and — by  ex- 
tension of  the  same  idea — injury  and  damage.  Thus  neg-Oy  nec-o,  and 
noc-eo,  which  latter  signifies  to  injure,  to  hurt,  coincide  in  their  funda- 
mental meanings  as  well  as  in  their  external  forms ;  for  if  we  call  to  mind 
the  interchangeableness  of  the  guttural  letters,'  and  the  indeterminate, 
fluctuating  nature  of  the  vowels,  we  shall  see  no  essential  difference  be- 
tween neg,  nee,  noc,  they  all  being  reducible  to  the  consonantal  frame- 
work or  formula  n — c. 

This  n — c,  or,  in  cfther  words,  the  neg  or  nec  of  the  negation,  the  nkc 
oinex  (nec's)  death,  the  noc  of  noc-eo,  to  injure,  to  hurt,  reappears  in  the 
Latin  word  nox,  which  means  nigkt :  For,  the  word  nox  stands  for  noes 
(with  c)  like  nex  for  necs,  etc.  *  And  in  the  genitive  and  other  cases  of 
declension,  and  all  the  derivatives,  we  meet,  indeed,  not  with  nox  (night), 
but  with  noc-t ;  as,  for  instance,  noctum,  etc.  Here  noc  (of  noceo)  to  injure, 
to  hurt,  and  noc  (of  noes,  noct)  night,  are  seen  to  coincide.  But  they 
coincide  even  as  to  their  very  forms  with  x,  viz. :  nox,  night ;  nox-z^ 
damage,  hurt,  injury;  noX'2L,  punishment^  nox-xw^,  guilty,  which  latter 
signification  is  authorized  by  Tacitus  :  "Conjurationis  iwA7kf/'  and  by 
Livy  :  "  Multos  noxios  judicavit."  We  also  meet  in  the  Latin  of  different 
periods  with  noxAtacs,  noX'\2\\Sy  nox-iosMS.  And  as  many  modem  lan- 
guages, ev.en  though  they  be  greatly  mixed  and  much  altered,  uncon- 
sciously, and  by  an  unerring  instinct,  as  it  were,  often  tend  to  produce 
words  which  are  related  and  connected  in  ihtxx  outward /orms  (\m\t  zs 
much  as  are  the  ideas  for  which  they  stand,  the  French  words  nui-l 
(night)  and  nui-re,  il  nui-t  (to  injure,  to  hurt),  might  justly  be  referred  to 
this  head. 

As  to  the  relation  between  nox  (night)  and  nex  (death)  (they  being 
both  reducible  to  w-o:),  we  quote  Horace:  **Qmnes  manet  una  nox," 
and,  elsewhere,  "Jam  te  premet  nox"  So  Virgil :  **In  a^temam  claij- 
duntur  lumina  nocttm ;"  where  nox  constantly  means  the  same  as  nex 
(death),  either  violent  or  natural  death.  Touching  all  other  coincidences 
of  night, — with  death,  damnation,  wintry  coldness,  mental  darkness, — we 

._, 1 : 

'  Priscian  tells  us :  "X  duplicem  loco  c  et  t,  vel  g  et  i,  postea  Grsecis  inventam  atsomp 
simus,  ut  diur,  duris  (gro  durs),  re^r  r^is  (pro  re^)  pa;r  parit  (pro  pars)  paciscor,  pari&cut^**  ctc« 
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refer,  among  others,  to  the  following  passages — viz.  :  Nox  (night)  means 
^^// in  Viigil :  "Ire  per  umbram  noc/emquQ  profundam  ;"  and  again: 
"Descendere  nocli.*'  Hell  and  the  God  of  Hell,  Pluto,  were,  by  the 
ancients,  placed  under  the  earth,  where  no  sunbeams  can  penetrate  to 
warm  or  light  the  deceased.  The  Latin  expresses  it  by  nox,  implying 
the  coldness  superinduced  by  the  temporary  absence  of  the  sun.  "  ATv- 
lem  hiememque  ferens."  The  absence  of  an  intellectual  light,  or  mental 
darkness,  folly,  and  ignorance,  are  also  expressed  by  the  Latin  trox,  as  in 
Ovid;  "Tantaque  nox  animi  est"  A^.v  being  the  privation  of  light, 
and  connected  with  the  ideas  of  calamity  and  distress,  has  also  been 
instinctively  introduced  with  that  meaning  into  language ;  as  we  read  in 
Cicero,  for  instance:  "Sic  effusa  reipublicae  nox  esset."  A^ghl  is,  in 
language,  frequently, connected,  as  to  its  radicals,  with  those  of  negoHm, 
as  we  have  already  seen.  Is  not  night  really  a  negative  manifestation  of 
things  around  us  ?  Not  only  in  the  Indo-European,  but  in  other  and 
quite  heterogeneous  languages,  as  the  Shemitic,  the  Tartar-Finnish,  etc., 
we  meet  with  this  coincidence.  Thus,  in  Arabic,  Hebrew,  Chaldaic,  etc, 
the  negative  (no,  not)  is  expressed  by  la  and  lo  ;  while  night  is  denoted 
by  a  word  forming  a  double  negation,  as  it  were,  by  the  repetition  of  the 
radical  /,  thus  :  la-la,  /ai-/a,  /ai/.  In  any  case,  la — (generally  f) — is  the  es- 
sential part  of  the  word  night  in  the  Shemitic  tongues.  And  in  a  similar 
way  the  same  la,  lo,  enters  into  the  verb  denoting  the  idea  of  hiding,  cover- 
ing, as  in  Hebrew  laat  and  lot.  This  very  coincidence  of  the  negation 
with  night,  so  far  from  being  regarded  as  mere  chance,  is,  on  the  contrary, 
and  in  an  unquestionable  manner,  to  be  met  with  again  in  a  \^ry  differ- 
ent class,  that  of  the  Central  Asiatic  or  Tartar-Finnish  languages.  Thus, 
in  Turco-Tartar,  we  find  tunVW,  not,  no,  and  tun,  night,  and  tun,  evil. 
And  here  we  may  suitably  mention  the  English  word  night,  in  the  same 
way,  the  German  nacht  (night)  and  nicht  (not) ;  both  being  reducible  to 
their  common  foundation  or  rudimental  form  n-cht,  [That  they  stand  in 
precisely  this  relation  with  each  other,  is  clear  from  the  double  fact — ist. 
That  the  German  ch  corresponds  to  ^^  in  many  cases,  fts  Ger.  //ch/,  Eng. 
light ;  Ger.  sicht,  Eng.  sight,  etc.  2d.  That  the  German  often  has  a 
before  ch,  where  the  corresponding  word  in  English  takes  /*  before  the 
gh;  as,  for  instance  :  Ger.  wach/,  Eng.  might,  etc.,  and  thus,  in  the  case 
under  consideration,  Ger.  «ach/,  Eng.  night.']  As  night  is  the  absence 
of  light,  and  accordingly,  darkness,  so  we  see  the  word  dark,  or  black, 
likewise  related  to  the  radicals  we  treat  of.  Black  is  called  in  Latin  niger 
{nig-tx),  which  nig  reappears  precisely  the  same  in  the  English  word 
nig-hi,  and  is  thus  related  to  neg  in  w^^-ation,  etc.  The  English  word 
nighi,  the  Latin  nigti,  the  German  nicht,  might  be  reduced  to  tteir  sim- 
plest forms  (agreeably  to  the  common  fact  that  gutturals  are  often  lost), 
to  m,  which  we  see  in  m-s\,  m-Vv\\,  elc. ,  while  the  more  especially  de-^ 
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mentary  form  of  «^-(g)o,  «^-(c)o,  ne-c,  is  ne,  which  we  find  in  «^mo,  ne^ 
quam,  etc.,  and  that  of  nac-eo,  nox,  etc.,  is  no,  non,  as  is  seen  in  noAo ; 
so  that  the  negation  is,  as  it  were,  the  primitive  and  fundamental  idea  of 
death  {necs  or  nex,  neco),  darkness  {nig-er),  night,  etc.,  which  all  grow  out 
of  it  by  means  of  the  addition  of  gutturals. 

But  as  noc'S  and  the  Greek  vug  (=vuicf),  night,  refer  quite  as  well  to 
the  ideas  of  hiding,  enveloping,  including,  as  the  above-mentioned  laat  and 
lot  did  in  Hebrew^  so  the  Latin  word  nucs  (conveniendy  written  nux,  and 
meaning  a  nut)  can  be  brought  into  the  closest  relation  with  it.  While 
nocu  {nox)  means  'night,  nuc-s  {nux)  refers,  in  its  primitive  sense,  to  the 
ideas  of  enclosing,  accordingly  darkness — a  kernel  involved  and  hidden, 
etc.  We  here  merely  advert  to  the  words  derived  from  nux — viz. :  nuc- 
leus,  and  to  e/if^leate,  which  means  to  elucid&te — to  render  lucid,  to  bring 
to  the  daylight  out  of  the  darkness,  to  throw  light  on,  etc.    ^ 

Now,  if  it  be  asked  how  the  ideas  of  negation  and  em'l  were  or  became 
primitively  connected,  we  answer  that  the  universal  order  alone  is  Affirma- 
tion, or  that  all  which  is  in  conformity  with  the  Divine  plan  of  creation  is 
necessarily  affirmative.  Evil  as  a  striving  against  the  created  order  of 
things,  became,  as  it  were,  an  attempted  lessening  or  diminishing  of  it,  a 
breaking,  an  infraction  of  its  laws,  as  we  intuitively  express  it  in  language. 
And  when  we  consider  and  investigate  the  words  expressing  evil  in  differ- 
ent tongues,  what  do  we  find  ?  Let  us  again  begin  with  the  Latin.  Here 
we  see  the  idea  of  evil  expressed  by  mal-us,  mal-e ;  us  and  e  being  mere 
terminations,  the  only  i^iportant  part  of  the  word  is  mal,  just  as  it  appears 
in  French — mal  (ill  or  evil).  As  vowels  are  not  fixed,  but  in  a  contin- 
ually fluctuating  state,  m-l  is  the  real  Romance  formula  for  evil  This 
we  have  a  right  to  suppose  is  connected  with  the  series  of  ideas  of  lessen- 
ing,  diminishing,  small,  little,  etc.  And  indeed,  m-l  reappears  in  the 
Sclavonian  languages  in  mal-o,  small,  little,  in  mal-tchik,  a  hammer  or 
an  instrument  which  reduces  a  thing  to  smaller  parts.  In  the  Germanic 
group  we  meet  with  m-l  in  mal-en,  to  grinds  which  likewise  implies  the 
idea  of  lessening,  breaking  the  grain  into  mel  or  me{h)l,  meal  {floiir). 
And  this  is  so  little  a  mere  hypothesis  that,  in  French,  mal  has  even  in 
some  instances  the  meaning  of  {s)mall,  littlg,  as  **pas  mal,"  not  little, 
not  a  few ;  a  fact  that  every  one  acquainted  with  the  colloquial  French  is 
well  aware  of;  while,  on  the  other ^ hand,  bien  (well,  good)  means  also, 
much,  many ;  as,  for  instance :  bien  des  choses,  many  things,  bien  de 
r argent,  much  money,  etc  Thus,  as  to  mal, — small ness  and  evil  do 
evidently  here  coincide.  Something  of  the  same  nature  we  see  in  the 
Latin  parvus  (small),  and  by  the  so  very  frequent  transposition  of  the 
letter  t,  pravus  (wicked).  And  in  Hebrew  we  see  that  tzaar  means,  ist, 
He  is  become  little ;  and  2dly,  mean,  contemptible  ;  also  in  Arabic,  saghir 
signifies,  ist,  smcdl;  adly,  bad,  abject,  mean.    In  the  Tartar-Turkish  of 
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Tobolsk,  K£M  means,  ist,  small ;  2dly,  bad.  As  we  were  speaking  par- 
ticularl)r  of  night  and  darkness,  the  color  black,  etc,  and  the  radicals 
nig  in  night,  a(id  m^-er  (black),  so  we  have  here  again  to  state  that  mal 
(bad,  wicked)  reappears  (as  to  its  radicals)  in  the  Sanscrit  fvo/inas,  which 
means,  ist,  malignus;  2dly,  black,  and  is  thus  related  to  the  Greek 
nulainos,  the  genuine  form  of  melaSj  black  ;  which  coincidence  of  wick- 
edness and  black  is  strongly  marked,  especially  in  the  French  word  ncir, 
as  caur  noir^  noirceur,  etc.  But  even  in  ma/inas,  melr  {as,  -ainos),  etc, 
»w/,  small,  little — that  is,  negation,  want,  deficiency — seems  to  have  been 
the  primitive  and  fundamental  idea ;  wickedness  or  evil,  referring  con- 
stantly to  a  want  or  an  incomplete  or  negative  condition  with  regard  to  ab- 
solute affirmation.  And  when  we  now  consider  the  opposite  of  evil — ^viz., 
good — we  see  it,  in  many  instances,  most  intimately  related  to  the  idea  of 
plenitude,  fulness ;  and  thus  in  French,  dim  expresses  well  and  much,  as 
has  already  been  shown.  And  do  we  not  also  say  in  English  a  *'goad 
deal"  for  a  "greai  dA\,"  or  considerable  ?  Goodness  appearing  thus,  as 
it  were,  a  qualilairve  greatness,  just  as  greatness  in  size  may  be  viewed  as 
a  quantiiairue  goodness.  And  do  we  not  speak  of  a  great  man  in  a 
moral  sense,  which  even  became  an  epithet  of  many  kings  and  rulers  ? 
Bad,  evil,  denoted  as  we  have  seen,  a  want,  a  deficiency,  and  was  kindred 
to  the  negation  and  its  expression  in  different  languages.  Accordingly, 
good  being  the  opposite  term  and  referring  to  plenitude  or  copiousness, 
implies  affirmation,  or  its  expression  in  language — ^viz.,  the  affirmative 
Particle. 

Thus  we  see  in  English  well  used  for  yes ;  in  French  bon  and  bien. 
There  are  also  languages  where  there  is  no  other  word  for^^x  but  the 
word  good;  and  others,  where  good  is  the  most  usual  affirmative.  Thus 
in  Turko-Tartar  ot,  which  signifies,  ist,  fire,  and  2dly,  wood,  fuel,  denotes 
also  good,  and  (with  a  different  pronunciation  but  the  same  orthography) 
is  used  for^w.  In  Arabic  na*m  signifies,  ist,  good,  kind;  2dly,  yes.  In 
modem  Greek,  yes  is  expressed  by  the  word  malista,  and  sometimes  by 
kola.  In  Latin,  yes  is  sane  (adverb  of  sanus)  ;  also  sane  vero  (from  sanus, 
expressive  of  healthy,  valuable,  good,  and  verus,  true). — [Our  word  verity 
comes  from  verus  (Latin),  true,  and  is  used  as  a  strong  affirmation.  In 
colloquial  English,  we  substitute,  sometimes  in  the  same  way,  pretty  (re- 
ferring to  good  and  to  beauty)  for  very  (referring  to  truth),  pretty  well, 
for  instance,  being  often  almost  an  equivalent  of  very  well ;  this  word  very 
expressing  a  high  degree,  or,  what  is  the  same,  qualitative  greatness,  de- 
rived from  verus,  true.  ] 

Besides  the  mutual  relationship  we  have  seen,  of  the  ideas  and  terms 
expressive  of  evil,  damage,  injury,  death,  hades,  night,  and  negation,  we 
have  still  to  add  to  the  same  series  north  and  left  hand.  Thus  we  have 
m  Hebrew  shemdl^  and  in  Arabic  shimal,  expressing,   ist,  north;  and 
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2dlyy  left  hand,  which  is  an  instance  of  the  two  being  expressed  by  one 
and  the  same  word.  And  the  same  coincidence  exists  in  Itish,  where 
tuaidh  means  north  as  well  as  le/l  hand.  The  north  is  indeed  the  left, 
when  the  &ce  is  turned  toward  the  east,  as  in  the  worship  of  oriental 
nations.  In  Latin,  the  le/t  is  expressed  by  the  word  sinister,  which  be- 
sides refers  to  evil,  '  }n  Finnish,  Itura  means  le/l,  and  kura-^  signifies 
deoiL  The  coincidence  of  Irft,  and  consequently  north,  with  evU  may  be 
accounted  for  by  the  fact,  that  the  east  being,  the  starting  point  for  the 
sun,  going  to  the  left  is,  as  it  were,  going  wrong, — ^*  contra  solis  cursum 
flectms, " 

On  the  other  hand,  we  see  there  is  a  coincidence  of  right  hand  with 
good,  and  also  with  south  (the  very  opposite  of  north).  Thus  in  Hebrew 
yamm  means,  ist,  right  hand  ;  2d]y,  south  ;  in  Arabic  yaman  means,  ist, 
right  hand  ;  2dly,  prosperous,  happy,  (Yaman  or  jaman,  vulgarly yV/w^«, 
is  the  happy  Arabian )  Just  so  in  Turco-Tartar,  where  ong  means,  ist, 
good,  prosperous ;  2dly,  right  hand.  In  Hungarian,  too,  jo  means  good; 
jM,  better ;  and  jobbra,  the  right  hand. '  The  word  expressing  right  is 
related  to  good  in  many  other  languages,  as,  for  instance,  in  German, 
where  recht  means,  ist,  right ;  2dly,  good;  3dly,  law ;  A^^^Jy  just,  fair ; 
as  from  it  we  also  derive  richfxg,  gericht  (judgment),  g^r^^^gkeit  (jus- 
tice), richtcr  (judge),  etc.  This  whole  chain  of  meanings  and  most 
remarkable  coincidences  might  perhaps  be  still  farther  extended  and 
developed  by  drawing  from  many  other  quarters  of  philological  science. 


EASr  EXPERIMENTS  IN  ELEMENTARY  CHEMISTRY. 

^  Section  IX. — (Concluded.) — Phosphorus, 

PHOSPHORUS  bears  a  resemblance  to  sulphur,  so  far  that  the  two 
have  been  classed  together  under  the  name  of  the  pyrogens  or  fire- 
producers. 

This  element  occurs  in  combination,  in  minerals,  plants,  and  animals. 
It  is  prepared  from  bones.  From  the  chemist  we  obtain  it  in  the  form 
of  cylindrical  sticks,  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  semi-transparent,  slightly 
yellowish,  and  somewhat  resembling  wax,  although  at  ordinary  tempera- 
tures it  is  harder.  » 

It  is  kept  in  water.     If  exposed  to  the  open  air  it  slowly  oxidizes. 

'  In  Greek,  however,  aristera  (the  betur  one)  means  the  left  hand,  by  an  antipkrasit^ 
just  at  the  Furies  were  called  firmenides,  and  the  Black  Sea  Pontut  Euxinut  (rif-xeinoc). 
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When  in  the  water,  if  exposed  to  the  light,  it  becomes  covered  with  a 
coating  which  has  a  yellowish  red  tint,  and  is  quite  opaque. 

When  phosphorus  is  being  cut  or  otherwise  handled,  preparatoiy  to 
experimenting  with  it,  great  caution  is  necessary^  as  when  dry  the  slight- 
est friction  or  even  the  heat  of  the  hand  may  ignite  it 

Phosphorus  may  be  dissolved  in  ether  or  bi-sulphide  of  carbon. 

Exp,  1 08.  Put  into  a  small  flask  half  an  ounce  of  ether,  and  a  bit  of 
phosphorus  as  large  as  a  bean.  Cork  the  flask  and  let  it  stand  some 
days,  shaking  it  occasionally.  Pour  a  small  quantity  of  the  clear  liquid 
on  the  hand,  in  a  dark  room,  and  rub  the  hands  briskly.  The  ether 
evaporates  and  the  phosphorus  becomes  luminous,  by  reason  of  oxidation 
from  the  air. 

Exp,  109.  Moisten  a  lump  of  sugar  with  the  ether  solution  and  throw 
it  into  hot  water.  The  phosphorus  bums  with  a  little  flash  at  the  sur^ure 
of  the  ^^'ater. 

Exp,  1 10.  Cover  a  thin  slice  of  phosphorus,  on  a  bit  of  stick  or  paste- 
board, with  dry  powdered  charcoal.  After  a  few  minutes  the  phosphorus 
takes  fire. 

Experiments  like  the  last,  or  Exp.  ^t,  may  be  safely  performed  on  the 
lecture-table  with  no  other  protection  than  a  bit  of  shingle  or  pasteboard ; 
neither  of  these  is  set  on  fire  by  the  burning  phosphorus. 

Exp,  III.  The  different  degrees  of  oxidation  of  phosphorus  maybe 
beautifully  shown  by  employing  a  glass  tube,  from  a  quarter  to  a  half 
inch  in  diameter,  eight  or  ten  inches  long,  and  slightly  bent  near  one 
end,  though  this  last  condition  is  not  essential. 

Put  a  few  bits  of  phosphorus  intp  the  tube.  If  it  be  a  bent  tube,  let 
them  rest  at  the  bend  ;  if  straight,  the  phosphorus  should  be  only  two  or 
three  inches  from  one  end.  Hold  the  tube,  both  ends  at  the  same  height, 
over  the  flame  of  the  spirit-lamp,  so  that  the  heat  shall  be  applied  to  the 
phosphorus. 

As  soon  as  it  melts,  raise  the  long  end  of  the  tube  gradually,  until,  by 
reason  of  the  current  of  air  through  the  tube,  the  phosphorus  bursts  into 
flame.  The  white  vapor  that  issues  fiom  the  tube  is  phosphoric  acid. 
Lower  the  upper  end  of  the  tube  gradually ;  combustion  is  less  vigorous, 
and  phosphorous  acid  is  deposited  on  the  inside  of  the  tube. 

When  the  tube  is  nearly  level  the  reddish  yellow  oxide  of  phosphorus 
is  abundantly  formed. 

By  alternately  raising  and  lowering  the  long  end  of  the  tube,  the  differ- 
ent phases  of  the  experiment  may  be  repeated  several  times. 

The  best  solvent  for  phosphorus  is  bi-sulphide  of  carbon,  an  extremely 
disagreeable,  volatile  liquid,  which  may  be  obtained  of  any  chemist. 

Slices  of  phosphorus  added  to  this  liquid  are  rapidly  dissolved.  One  ounce 
oi  Ihe  bi-sulphide  is  sufHcient. 
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Exp,  112.  A  bit  of  paper  wet  with  the  above-named  solution,  if  left  in 
the  open  air  for  a  minute  or  two,  burns  with  a  bright  flame. 

An  interesting  phenomenon  in  connection  with  ihis  experiment  is,  that 
the  paper  bums  only  so  far  as  it  is  wet  by  the  solution. 

Most  of  the  so-called  "Greek  Fire"  preparations  are  composed  of  the 
above  bi-sulphide  solution,  with  the  addition  of  ^ome  other  inflammable 
liquid,  whose  ofifice  is  to  continue  the  combustion  which  the  phosphorus 
begins. 

Exp,  113.  Set  some  water  boiling  in  a  pint  flask,  drop  in  a  bit  of  phos- 
phorus as  large  as  a  pea.  It  melts  readily.  By  means  of  a  bag  and  a  small 
curved  tube,  force  a  stream  of  oxygen  upon  the  melted  phosphorus. 

It  burns  with  much  fierceness  and  brilliancy. 

Exp,  1 14.  Phosphuretted  hydrogen  requires,  for  the  single  experiment  that 
i3  performed  with  it,  considerable  care. 

Use  a  two  or  three  ounce  retort, — one  without  a  stopper  is  safest.  Fill  it 
full,  neck  and  all,  with  a  strong  solution  of  hydrate  of  potash.  Add  a  piece 
of  phosphorus  as  large  as  a  marble. 

Prepare  a  saucer  or  other  shallow  dish  nearly  filled  with  the  potash  solu- 
tion, and  set  it  so  that  when  the  retort  is  in  position  for  the  application  of 
heat,  the  beak  of  the  retort  shall  just  dip  below  the  surface  of  the  liquid  in 
the  shallow  basin. 

Immerse  the  end  of  the  neck  of  the  retort  without  pouring  out  any  of  its 
contents.  This  is  accomplished  by  covering  the  aperture  with  the  finger 
until  it  is  immersed. 

Protect  the  bowl  of  the  retort  with  a  dish  of  sand  and  apply  heat. 

The  gas  is  soon  evolved,  and  after  a  time  fills  the  bend  and  the  entire 
neck.  The  heat  jnust  now  be  so  regulated  that  a  bubble  at  a  time  shall 
escape  at  the  surface  of  the  liquid  in  the  basin. 

A  bright  flash  and  a  slight  report  accompany  the  bursting  of  each  bubble ; 
and,  i(  the  air  is  still,  a  beautiful  ring  of  white  vapor,  which  rises  slowly  to 
the  ceiling. 

In  a  darkened  room  the  rings  may  be  seen  to  be  faintly  luminous. 

The  following  precaution  had  better  be  observed  in  **  taking  down"  the 
apparatus  at  the  close  of  the  experiment. 

Close  the  end  of  the  neck  of  the  retort  with  the  finger,  and  taking  it  from 
the  stand,  immerse  it  entirely  in  the  pneumatic  trough ;  now  inclining  the 
neck  upwardj'let  the  gas  out  a  little  at  a"time,  so  that  it  shall  come  through 
a  slight  depth  of  water. 

Experiments  39,  78,  and  ^'],  may  be  profitably  repeated  with  this 
section. 

What  a  glorious  world  this  would  be,  if  all  i^s  inhabitants  could  say, 
with  Shakspeare's  shepherd  :  "Sir,  I  am  a  laborer ;  I  earn  what  I  wear ; 
I  owe  no  man  hite ;  envy  no  man's  happiness ;  glad  of  other  men's 
good ;  content  with  my  farm. " 


OCTOBER,   1869. 


OLD    WINE  IN  NEW  BOTTLES. 

EVER  and  anon,  as  the  world  grows  in  age  and  varied  experience, 
the  wise  saws  6f  former  times  are  discovered  to  be  na  better  than 
delusive  fallacies.  The  maxims  of  ancient  experience  fail  under  the 
vicissitudes  of  modem  life.  The  very  aphorisms  of  the  copy-boots, — 
the  gems  of  wisdom  that  have  served  to  guide  untold  generations  in  the 
ways  of  penmanship  and  virtuous  conduct, — are  not  exempt  from  the 
innovations  of  these  latter  days.  One  by  one  the  proverbs  of  the  past 
are  ruthlessly  disproved,  until  we  begin  to  despair  of  the  permanence 
even  of  our  most  cherished  beliefs.  The  last  saw  cast  down  from  the 
place  of  honor  is  the  one  which  says  that  great  men  never  repeat  them- 
selves. That  comforting  saying  is  ho  longer  to  be  depended  on :  the 
rule  is  broken ;  and  the  Veteran  Educator  has  done  it. 

Yet,  after  one  has  become  reconciled  to  the  thought  that  great  men 
may  repeat,  it  is  possible  to  forget  the  loss  the  copy-books  have  sustained, 
in  consideration  of  the  great  gain  that  ixiust  accrue  to  the  army  of  school 
superintendents  from  the  brain-saving  invention  by  which  the  venerable 
superintendent  of  our  sister  city  is  enabled  to  repeat  himself  from  year  to 
year  so  entertainingly  and  with  so  slight  an  outlay  of  mental  effort  Wc 
say  the  good  that  must  accrue,  and  we  believe  that  it  wjll  accrue  right 
speedily ;  for  though  the  invention  is  yet  comparatively  unknown,  and 
great  inventions  are  always  slow  in  achieving  popular  recognition,  we  are 
confident  that  this  will  not  be  long  in  acquiring  a  national  reputation 
after  these  writings  are  published  to  the  world.  Our  proverbially  wide- 
awake school-officers  w^iH  find  it  too  much  to  their  advantage  not  to 
neglect  so  signal  a  means  of  simplifying  their  labors ;  and  we  are  sure 
that  they  will  only  regret  with  us  the  inventor's  shrinking  modesty  which 
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has  kept  him  so  long  from  raising  from  its  undeser\'ed  obscurity  this 
precious  offspring  of  his  brain.  Whether  the  invention  has  been  chris- 
tened or  not,  we  are  not  informed ;  certainly  no  name  for  it  has  been 
published  by  the  inventor.  In  view  of  our  being  the  first  to  bring  the 
subject  prominently  before  the  public,  we  will  venture  to  suggest  as  an 
appropriate  name,  Professional  Shuffle  and  Deal ;  or  an  Easy  way  for 
Making  School  Reports — subject,  of  course,  to  the  inventor's  approval. 

The  invention  consists  of  sundry  packets  of  paper-slips,  or  cards,  on 
which  are  written  or  printed  (the  latter  is  the  better  way)  certain  sentences 
expressing  such  ideas  and  sentiments  as  wbuld  be  appropriate  under  the 
several  heads  of  an  official  report.  For  example,  one  packet  would  con- 
tain all  the  ideas  required  under  the  head  of  Music ;  another,  those  ap- 
plicable to  Evening  Schools,  and  so  on. 

When  the  time  arrives  for  making  a  report,  the  cards  of  the  several 
packets  are  separately  shuffled,  and  then  dealt  out  as  in  an  ordinary  game 
at  cards.  After  dealing,  the  sentences  are  copied  in  order  by  a  clerk  or 
secretary,  with  such  adaptation  of  phraseology  as  may  be  neefded  to  suit 
the  pre-determine4  style  of  the  Report  The  next  year  there  is  a.  new 
deal,  and  a  new  report,  and  so  on  from  year  to  year.  It  is  astonishing 
to  see  what  a  vaifiety  of  reports  may  thus  be  made  with  a  very  few  ideas, 
with  no  tax  on  the  Superintendent's  mentality,  and  no  risk  of  the  intro- 
duction of  unauthorized  or  contradictory  sentiments. 

To  appreciate  the  beauty  of  this  invention  one  needs  only  to  witness  its 
application  in  the  last  half-dozen  annual  reports  of  the  inventor, — the 
ingenious  superintendent  of  Brooklyn, — to  the  State  Department  at 
Albany.  It  is  positively  exciting  to  follow  an  idea  through  the  different 
phases  and  connections  in  which  it  appears  in  these  reports  in  the  course 
of  four  or  five  years.  Take,  for  instance,  the  sentence  which  notes  the 
Americanizing  influence  of  Evening  Schools ;  or  that  which  calls  atten- 
tion to  the  convenience  of  certain  specified  books  as  helps  to  teachers 
and  pupils ;  or  the  one  ^vhich  portrays  the  harmonizing  influence  of 
music. 

Sometimes,  however,  it  happens  that  certain  cards  will  run  together 
for  two  or  three  successive  years.  In  such  cases  there  will  be  a  surprising 
resemblance  between  whole  paragraphs.  This  is  also  noticeable  when 
but  few  remarks  are  made  under  a  given  head. 

The  following  is  an  example  of  the  running  together  of  the  cards : 
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Under  ' '  Evening  SchooW —  1 868.  Under  *  *  Evening  Schools'^ — 1 869. 

An  institution  which  makes  provi-  An  institution  that  makes  provi- 
sion for  those  who  have  not  had  the  /  sion  for  all  who  have  not  had  the 
advantages  of  an  early  educatioh,  and  advantages  of  early  instruction,  and 
more  mature  training  and  culture,  more  mature  culture  and  training; 
that  offer  instruction  in  the  elements  that  affords  the  means  of  instruction 
of  an  education,  freely,  without  mon-  freely,  without  money  or  price ;  that 
ey  or  price,  should  command  our  supplies  intellectual  wants  at  an  hour 
respect,  enlist  our  sympathy,  and  se-  when  labor  ceases,  and  when  the 
cure  our  hearty  co-operation  and  lib-  young  are  peculiarly  exposed  to  temp- 
eral  support.  Such  is  the  evening  tation ;  that  invites  all  classes,  male 
school.  It  affords  instruction  at  an  and  female,  to  enter  its  doors  and 
hour  when  laboi*  ceases,  and  when  enjoy  its  privileges,  that  they  may  se- 
the  young  are  peculiarly  exposed  to  cure  to  themselves  a  power  by  which 
temptation ;  it  invites  all  classes,  both  they  may  be  assisted  in  the  discharge 
male  and  female,  desirous  of  instruc-  of  the  various  duties,  relations,  and 
tion  and  improvement,  to  enter  its  exigencies  of  life ;  should  command 
doors  and  enjoy  the  privileges  af-  our  respect,  enlist  our  sympathy,  and 
forded,  and  thus  secure  to  themselves  secure  our  hearty  co-operation  and 
a  power  which  will  enable  them  to  liberal  support, 
engage  in  any  work  with  intelligence 
and  skill,  and  successfully  perform 
their  duty. 

Under  the  head  of  "  Music,"  we  find  a  good  illustration  of  the  second 
case  mentioned,  and  one  in  which  the  copyist  has  varied  the  style  of  ex- 
pression with  commendable  skill : 


'' Music"— iZe^. 

This  department  of  instruction  is 
too  important  to  pass  unnoticed.  Its 
,  influence  can  hardly  be  estimated. 
While  music  does  not  leach  us  di- 
rectly how  to  solve  those  intricate 
problems  which  daily  arise^  and  in 
which  the  idea  of  profit  and  loss  is 
the  consideration,  yet  it  does  con- 
tribute to  the  culture  of  the  heart 
and  affections,  adding  to  the  pleas- 
ures and  happiness  of  teachers  and 
pupils.  It  tends  to  the  formation  of 
good  habits,  promotes  order,  aids  in 
the  discipline  of  the  school,  relieves 
the  monotony  of  the  round  of  les- 
sons and  recitations,  awakens  new 
life  in  the  school-room,  and  excites 
a  common  sympathy  of  joy,  grati- 
tude, and  love  in  the  hearts  of  all. 


"i»///j/^'— 1869. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  music 
has  power,  and  that  its  influence, 
where  properly  taught,  is  decidedly 
good.  It  contributes  to  the  pleasure 
and  happiness  of  the  teachers  and 
children,  by  exciting  a  common  sym- 
pathy among  them ;  it  is  an  impor- 
tant instrumentality  in  forming  good 
habits,  and  promoting  good  order; 
it  imparts  new  life  and  cheerful- 
ness, by  relieving  the  classes  of  the 
monotony  of  lessons  and  recitations; 
it  tends  to  improve  the  voice,  by  the 
culture  of  the  vocal  organs ;  and,  bet- 
ter still,  to  refine  the  feelings,  and 
inspire  the  heart  with  love  and  grati- 
tude to  tht  Giver  of  all  Good  in  songs 
of  praise,  in  unison  with  those  that 
fill  the  courts  of  heaven  t 


When  there  is  a  larger  number  of  cards  in  a  pack,  the  several  ideas 
seldom  run  so  closely  together  for  two  successive  years.  Indeed  they  are 
generally  so  scattered  in  the  shuffling,  that  any  given  idea  turns  up  at 
different  times  in  most  unexpected  places  and  connections:     To  realize 
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this  interesting  fact  to  the  best  advantage,  it  is  necessary  to  compare  the 
remarks  made  under  a  given  head,  for  three  or  four  different  years,  not 
by  paragraphs,  but  as  a  whole ; — since  an  idea  that  &IIs  in  one  paragraph 
one  year,  may  turn  up  in  another  and  quite  different  one  the  next  year. 
We  regret  that  our  space  does  not  permit  us  to  do  justice  to  this 
remarkable  invention  by  quoting  more  at  length.  We  must  content 
ourselves  with  adding  a  few  of  the  edifying  remarks  which  have  iaip- 
peared  under  the  head  of  "  Libraries." 


1865.  1867. 

Most  of  our  schools  are  supplied  The  library  is  not  a  modem  insti- 
with  libraries,  and  the  books  arp  tution.  In  early  times  libraries  con- 
sought  with  interest,  and  read  with  sisted  mostly  of  archives,  which  were 
profit.  They  are  generally  well  used,  deposited  and  preserved  i|i  the  most 
and  kept  in  a  good  state  of  preserva-  sacred  temples.  In  all  ages  the  libra- 
'  tion.  Among  the  books  of  our  libra-  ry  has  been  a  silent  but  powerful 
ries  are  many  of  great  value  in  every  teacher.  Its  influence  has  been  felt 
department  of  literature,  science,  art,  in  forming  character,  and  shaping 
and  industry.  Here  the  teacher  may  the  destinies  of  individuab  and  na- 
find  in- the  various  **  hand-books,"  tions.  In  the  library  the  many  thou-' 
dictionaries,  encyclopaedias, '  gazet-  sand  voices  of  the  past  are  heard  in 
teers,  and  other  books  of  reference,  the  present,  and  will  continue  to  be 
such  helps  as  may  be  necessary  in  heard  in  the  future.  If  these  silent 
order  to  understand  any  question  that  teachers  impart  sound  instruction 
may  arise  in  the  class-room  on  a  given  alone,  then  shall  we  learn  wisdom ; 
subject,  but  which  is  not  fully  dis-  if  error,  then  untold  evil  must  follow.' 
cussed  in  the  text-book.  A  good  book  thoughtfully  read  strikes 
Here,  too,  the  children  find  books  its  roots  deep,  not  only  in  the  under- 
adapted  to  their  capacities,  in  the  standing  and  memory,  but  in  the 
reading  of  which  they  may  be  enter-  affections.     Truth  thus  rooted  would 

tained,    interested,    and     improved,  be  very  difficult  to  eradicate 

The  general  reader,  also,  may  find        In  our  libraries  may  be  found  books 

in    volumes  of  history,   biography,  appropriate   to   the    child    and    the 

travels,  etc.,  means  of  entertainment  adult;    to  the  comparatively  unedu- 

and  profit  for  a  leisure  hour,  which  cated  mii\d,  and  to  the  scholar.    Here 

may  render  home  pleasant  to  him-  we  find  books  in  every  department 

self  and  others.   '  In  this  manner  the  of  literature,   comprising  works  on 

library  becomes   an    instrument  of  science,    art,    government,    history, 

good,  not  simply  on  account  of  its  biography,  and  morals.     Here,  too, 

intrinsic  value,  but  by  preoccupying  we  find  books  of  reference,  of  great 

the  mind  with  that  which  interests,  value  to  the  teacher  and  the  advanced 

instructs,  and  ennobles ;    leading  to  pupils,  such  as  dictionaries  of  com- 

knowledge  and  virtue,  and  thus  pre-  merce,  of  biography,  cyclopaedias  of 

venting  idleness,  dissipation,  and  vi-  literature,  gazetteers,  encyclopaedias, 

cious  indulgences.     Books  are  ser-  and  various  hand-books  of  reference, 

yiceable  only  when  we  give  to  them  the  value  of  which  cannot  be  esti- 

thought,  and  inwardly  digest  what  we  mated 

read.      The  truths  of  a  good  book        If,  then,  the  library  is  a  source  of 

carefully  r6ad,  strike  their  roots  deep,  interest,  instruction,  and  profit  to  the 

not  only  into  the  understanding  and  teachers,  the  pupils  and  the  people ; 

memor>',  but  the  affections ;  and  thus  if  in  its  reference  books  they  find  the 

rooted;  good  fruit  is  produced.  aid  they  need  in  the  prosecution  of 
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their  studies;    if  entertainment,  in-  within  the  reach  of  all  who  extend 

struction,  and  profit  are  found  in  the  the  hand  to  receive  them.     To  the 

use  of  the  books ;  if  the  feet  of  the  young,  they  furnish  the  means  of 

young  are  by  these  means  restrained  rational  entertainment  and  improve- 

from  running  into  danger  and  wan-  ment,  free  from  the  seductive  influ- 

dering  from  the  paths  of  knowledge  ences  that  beset  their  path  as  they 

and  virtue,  then  we  have  here  an  in-  go  out  into  the  world  and  mingle  in 

fluence  for  good,  a  powerful  auxiliary  society.     This  class  of  persons  must 

in  the  education  of  our  youth,  and  a  have  something  i**ith  which  to  occupy 

source  of  interest  ana  profit  to  the  their  leisure  moments.      If  not  en- 


families  into  which  these  volumes  are 
carried. 

1868. 


gaged  in  study  or  in  reading,  they 
may,  as  many  have  done,  find  their 
way  into  evil  company  and  places  of 
amusement  .or  dissipation,  where  in- 
Books  are  silent  teachers,  but  may    struction  and  wisdom  are  not  found, 


become  instruments  of  great  good, 
or  of  unmeasured  evil  in  the  educa- 
tion of  our  youth.  From  the  time  of 
Faust  to  the  present,  the  influence  bf 
books  has  |peen  perhaps  greater  than 


but  where  the  snare  of  the  fowler  is 
set  for  their  feet,  and  in  which  the 
unwary  are  often  entrapped.  How 
important  that  books  be  fountains  of 
purity,  and  sources  of  wisdom  and 


any  other  simple  instrumentality  in  knowledge! 

forming  the  character  and  shaping  in  our  libraries  are  found,  not  sim- 

the  destmies  of  mdividuals  and  na-  piy  books  of  popular  reading,  but  a 

tions.    A  book  may  be  taken  in  hand  g^eat  varfety  of  hand-books  of  refer- 

for  a  few  mmutes,  the  truth  finds  a  gnce ;  such  as  dictionaries  of  science, 

lodgment  m  the  mmd,  an  mterest  art,  literature,  commerce,  encyclopa^. 

IS  excited,  the  spint   of  inquiry  is  dias,  etc. ;  all  of  which  are  of  great 

aroused,  investigation  follows,  mind  value  to  teachers  and  pupils,  in  refer- 

is  developed,  and  influences  are  set  ence  to  questions  which  may  arise  in 

at  work  affecting  the  whole  man,  and  the  study  of  their  lessons,  or  in  the 

controlling,  in  a  great  measure,  his  Ulustration  of  a  given  subject, 

usefuhiess  in  the  present,  and  his  hap-  ^he  libraries  are  also  rich  in  books 

piness*  here  and  in  the  world  to  come,  of   history,   biography,   travels,   the 

We  enter  the  library,  select  a  vol-  science  of  government,  and  mental 

ume,  and  on  opening  it,  find  the  page  and  moral  science, 
all  aglow  with 

1869. 

It  appears  strange  to  me  that  any 
person  of  intelligence  and  observa- 
tion, who  has  given  any  attention  to 
the  subject,  can  doubt  its  adaptability, 
influence,  power,  and  importance,  as 
an  educational  means  in  a  system  of 
public  instruction.  It  is  an  institu- 
tion of  great  antiquity,  and  of  ac- 
knowledged power  and  utility  among 
all  civilized  nations.  A  library,  weU 
filled  with  good  books,  may  become  a 
powerful  instrumentality  in  develop- 
ing and  cultivating  the  mind,  com- 
municating knowledge,  and  forming 
correct  habits  of  thought  and  action. 

An  institution  which  gathers  the 
researches,  discover!^,  experience, 
and  wisdom  of  the  great,  wise,  and 
good  from  among  the  nations,  and 
(nakes  a  free-will  offering  pf  all  to 


'<  Thoughts  that  breathe,  and  words  that 
burn  !*• 

We  seem  to  hear  the  voices  of  the 
master  minds  of  the  past,  in  the  **  liv- 
ing present !"  They  teach,  and  will 
continue  to  teach  in  all  coming  time ; 
if  their  teachings  are  wise,  they  who 
read  and  understand  shall  be  wise 
also;  but  if  not,  then  untold  evils 
must  follow  in  the  train.  How  im- 
portant that  these  fountains  of  knowl- 
edge be  pure  as  well  as  free  I .  .  . 

The  books  of  many  of  the  libraries 
are  well  read,  and  are  exerting  a  pow- 
erful influence  upon  the  minds  of  a 
large  number  of  persons,  not  con- 
nected with  the  schools,  as  well  as 
upon  the  teachers  and  pupils  them- 
selves. The  library  books  find  their 
way  into  families,  and  the  treasures  of 
wisdom  they  contain  are  thus  brought 
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those  who  will  turn  aside  and  enjoy  of  art,  science,  literature,  commerce, 
the  same,  confers  an  inestimable  gazetteers,  etc. ;  all  of  which  are  of 
boon,  the  value  of  which  cannot  be  great  importance  to  the  teacher  and 
estimated.  pupils  in  the  investigation  of  any  par- 
Here  are  to  be  found  books  in  al-  ticular  subject,  or  in  answering  a  diffi-  • 
most  every  department  of  literature,  cult  question  that  may  arise  in  the 
science,  and  art.     Here  are  good  se-  class. 

lections  of  biography,  history,  travels.        What  an  amount  of  material  for 

and  voyages ;  of  moral  and  intellect-  intellectual  and  moral  culture,  well 

ual  philosophy ;    of  political  science  adapted  to  all  classes ;  the  old  and 

and  government ;  and  of  the  standard  the  young,  the  scholar  and  the  tyro, 

authors  of  fiction.      Here,  too,  arc  in   learning!      What  an   engine  of 

found  many  hand-books  of  reference,  power  ;    and,    if  properly  directed, 

such  as  encyclopaedias,  dictionaries  what  grand  results ! 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remark,  in  conclusion,  that  the  general  style 
and  character  of  reports  made  in  this  way,  is  easily  regulated  from  year 
to  year.  The  superintendent  has  merely  to  decide  whether  the  style  shall 
be  didactic,  dogmatic,  rhapsodical,  or  what  not,  and  give  the  cue  to  the 
copyist,  who  easily  runs  the  ideas,  as  they  are  dealt  to  him,  into  the  given 
mould.  In  this  way  suspicious  or  unpleasant  sameness  is  avoided,  while 
the  available  permutations  of  the  cards  are  largely  multiplied.  Leading 
Educators  and  others,  who  have  frequent  occasion  to  read  or  otherwise 
deliver  addresses  before  teachers'  meetings,  will  readily  see  how  advan- 
tagcously  this  .invention  may  be  used  in  the  preparation  of  their  dis- 
courses. 


♦♦- 


CHARLES  DEXTER   CLEVELAND. 

PROFESSOR  C.  D.  CLEVELAND  died  of  heart  disease  at  his  resi- 
dence in  Philadelphia,  August  i8th.  He  was  born  in  Salem,  Mass., 
Dec.  8th,  1802  ;  entered  Dartmouth  College  in  1823,  and  was  graduated 
in  1827.  In  1830  he  was  chosen  professor  of  Latin  and  Greek  at  Dick- 
inson College,  Carlisle,  Pa.,  where  he  remained  until  called  to  the  chair 
of  Latin  Language  and  Literature  in  the  University  of  this  city  in  1832. 
In  1834  he  went  to  Philadelphia  to  establish  a  female  seminary,  which 
he  conducted  with  great  success  for  many  years,  devoting  his  leisure  to 
the  preparation  of  the  text-books  of  ancient  and  modem  literature,  for 
which  he  is  so  favorably  known.  During  the  administration  of  President 
Lincoln,  Prof.  Cleveland  was  appointed  consul  at  Cardiff,  Wales,  which 
office  he  held  until  the  present  summer. 
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THE  New  York  State  Association  of  Superintendents  and  Com- 
missioners.— ^The  first  subject  that  received  much  attention  from 
the  Superintendents  and  Commissioners  at  the  first  session  of  their 
Annual  .Convention  at  Ithaca,  July  26th,  was  the  duration  of  teachers' 
licenses.  Considerable  feeling  was  manifested  in  regard  to  a  reported 
decision  of  the  State  Superintendent  that  a  Commissioner  has  no  power 
to  grant  a  license  for  a  period  less  than  one  year.  The  sentiment  of  the 
meeting  was  that  licenses  for  short  periods  worked  very  advantageously ; 
and  a  resolution  was  adopted  asking  the  State  Superintendent  to  modify 
his  instructions  so  as  to  allow  Commissioners  to  license  teachers  for  any 
time,  limited  to  three  years.  The  power  of  the  State  Superintendent  to 
license  a  teacher  rejected  by  a  Commissioner,  was  also  questioned. 

The  next  subject  considered  was  the  character  of  tdachers'  examina- 
tions, whether  they  should  be  oral  or  written  or  mixed.  The  main  point 
brought  out  was  that  a  written  examination  is  not  always  the  best  test  of 
a  teacher's  ability  to  teach.  Dr.  Cruikshank  instanced  a  rigid  written 
examination  recently  held  in  Brooklyn,  where  it  was  found  that  some  of 
those  who  answered  a  low  percentage  of  the  questions,  actually  did  more 
effective  work  in  the  school-room  than  others  who  passed  a  much  better 
examination. 

The  next  morning,  Superintendent  Sheldon,  of  Oswego,  read  a  report 
on  Uniformity  of  Examinations,  in  which  he  made  (among  others)  the 
following  suggestions  : 

There  should  be  a  Stale  Board  of  Examiners,  composed  of  the  Slate 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  and  four  others  appointed  by  him ; 
and  Local  Boards  of  Examiners,  each  composed  of  one  Commissioner 
and  four  licensed  teachers. 

The  State  Board  should  grant  diplomas  good  for  life  anywhere  in  the 
State,  outside  of  the  cities  ;  first-grade  certificates  good  for  six  years,  and 
in  all  schools  below  the  Union  High  Schools ;  and  second-grade  certifi- 
cates good  for  three  years,  in  primary  and  ungraded  scnools. 

The  Local  Boards  should  have  power  to  issue — (a)  First-grade  certificates 
for  two  years  ;  (b)  Third-grade  certificates  for  one  year ;  (c)  Third-grade 
certificates  for  six  months,  all  good  throughout  the  State  except  the  cities. 

Candidates  for  second  and  third  grades  from  the  Local  Boards  should 
be  examined  in  arithmetic,  English  grammar,  geography,  orthography, 
reading,  penmanship ;  and  for  first-grade  should  be  added  the  elements 
of  algebra,  physiology,  history,  and  constitutional  government  of  the 
United  States,  the  school  laws  of  the  State,  and  the  theory  and  practice 
of  teaching ;  questions  to  be  prepared  by  the  State  Board. 

State  examinations  should  be  both  written  and  oral,  should  include  in 
addition  to  those  branches  required  by  the  local  board,  Natural  Philoso- 
phy, and  for  a  diploma  such  other  branches  as  the  State  Board  may  add. 

Diplomas  of  State  Normal  Schools  to  carry  the  same  authority  as  Di- 
plomas from  State  Board.  No  teacher  to  draw  any  pay  who  does  not 
hold  one  of  these  certificates.  These  different  grades  should  thus  indi- 
cate the  amount  of  experience,  the  percentage  of  questions  answered, 
moral  worth,  and  general  fitness. 
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This  report  was  very  warmly  discussed.  Superintendent  Bulkley  ob- 
jected to  the  proposed  State  Board.  Such  a  board  he  thought  would  be 
a  political  l»oard,  subject  to  "one-man  power."  Mr.  Barr,  of  Rochester, 
thought  it  would  be  not  only  a  one-man  power,  but  a  board  of  one  way 
of  thinking.  Superintendent  Sheldon  favored  the  appointment  of  the 
Board  by  the  State  Teachers'  Association  ;  but  it  seemed  impracticable. 
(Stupendous  folly,  rather!)  Commissioner  Pooler,  of  Oneida  county, 
thought  that  a  live  Commissioner  would  know  far  better  the  needs  of  his 
district,  than  the  proposed  local  board.  Some  districts  are  unable  to 
employ  well-qualified  teachers.  They  had  better  do  something  than 
nothing.  Commissioner  Allen,  of  Wayne  county,  opposed  the  whole 
plan.  Judgment  of  a  teacher's  ability  and  fitness  must  be  based  on  visi- 
tation as  well  as  on  literary  qualification.  Dr.  Cruikshank  thought  that 
if  Legislative  action  was  to  be  sought,  they  should  go  further  and  make  a 
State  Board  of  Education  to  have  charge  of  the  entire  school-interest 
The  school-system,  he  claimed,  does  not  need  patching,  but  a  radical 
change.  Superintendent  Bulkley  said  that  there  was  no  use  of  patching  up 
a  rickety  old  house;  our  State  educational  system  is  rotten.  Mr.  Barr, 
of  Rochester,  did  not  believe  in  any  such  board ;  the  school-system 
needs  a  power  that  could  act  promptly  and  straight  to  the  mark — a  one- 
man  power  like  that  vested  in  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 
Superintendent  McMillan,  of  Utica,  thought  our  present  system  really 
Democratic,  our  plan  and  our  schools  and  better  than  those  of  Massa- 
chusetts, with  its  State  Board.  If  we  can  do  as  well  in  the  future,  we  had 
better  continue  patching.  Mr.  DeGraff,  of  Rochester,  warmly  defended 
our  present  system  and  our  Commissioners.  Teachers  from  this  State  are 
being  called  to  every  part  of  the  Union. 

The  subject  was  finally  referred  to  a  joint  committee  from  the  Associa- 
tion of  Superintendents  and  Commissioners  and  the  State  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation, to  report  next  year. 

Dr.  Cruikshank  made  a  verbal  report  on  the  extent  to  which  the  natural 
sciences  should  be  taught  in  our  common  schools.  He  dissented  from 
the  notion  that  oiir  teaching  should  be  limited  by  the  purely  practical. 
In  nature  there  is  an  adaptation  of  means  to  ends  ;  so  should  it  be  in  the 
field  of  mind.  The  great  evil  is  not  so  much  in  what  is  taught  as  in  the 
method  of  teaching.  Our  methods  should  be  more  inductive,  but  not 
carried  to  extremes  even  in  this  direction  ;  the  analytic  should  be  brought 
in  as  the  child  advances.  Natural  sciences  should  be  pursued  to  just 
that  extent  which  would  keep  the  balance  in  the  course  the  child  is  to 
pursue.  We  should  not  puzzle  ourselves  too  much  with  moods  and 
tenses,  and  leave  out  the  great  world  of  Natural  Science. 

Mr.  Barr  followed  with  a  report  on  amendments  to  the  School  law. 
The  principal  points  suggested  were  :  an  increase  of  salary  to  the  State 
Superintendent,  the  Deputy  Superintendent,  and  the  Commissioners  ;  the 
discontinuing  of  the  appropriation  for  district  libraries ;  the  abolition 
of  the  Board  of  Regents.  It  was  also  recommended  that  the  State  Super- 
intendent should  be  allowed  to  grant  State  certificates  only  on  recom- 
mendation of  the  Commissioner  under  whom  the  applicant  has  taught ; 
and  that  the  management  of  Teachers'  Institutes  be  placed  more  fully  in 
charge  of  the  State  Superintendent. 

The  only  address  of  importance  the  second  day  was  Dr.  French's  on 
Teachers'  Institutes.     Indeed  this  was  thought  by  many  to  be  the  most 
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important  address  made  before  the  Convention.  Dr.  French  is  unex- 
celled as  a  manager  of  Institutes,  and  his  wide  and  varied  experience  in 
the  work  made  his  remarks  peculiarly  instructive  and  valuable. 

He  recommended  a  wider  distribution  of  the  Institutes  through  the 
year,  in  order  that  competent  conductors  might  be  obtained  ;  there 
is  no  objection  to  holding  an  Institute  in  term-time,  as  the  law  provides 
that  the  teachers'  time  and  pay  shall  continue  during  attendance  at  the 
Institute.  Within  the  past  few  years  the  experiment  of  holding  Institutes 
in  mid-winter  has  been  tried  in  several  places,  in  ever)-  instance  with 
decided  success. 

After  Dr.  French  had  concluded  his  remarks,  the  Commissioners  sub- 
jected State  Superintendent  Weaver  to  a  severe  examination,  the  animus 
of  which  was  not  altogether  commendable.  Mr.  Weaver  sustained  him- 
self admirably,  showing  himself  to  be  thoroughly  competent  to  discharge 
the  legal  and  other  duties  of  his  office.  So  utterly  defeated,  in  fact,  were 
the  Superintendents  and  Commissioners,  that  they  carefully  suppressed 
in  the  Secretary's  report  of  the  meeting  all  mention  of  their  pursuit  of  in- 
formation. The  officers  elected  for  the  ensuing  year  were  :  President^  J. 
B.  Wells,  of  Madison  county ;  Vice-President,  E.  M.  Allen,  of  Wayne 
county ;  Recording  Secretary,  N.  W.  Edson,  of  Broome  county  ;  Corre- 
spending  Secretary,  Commissioner  Whitman,  of  Cattaraugus  county; 
Treasurer,  A.  McMillan,  City  Superintendent  of  Utica, 

The  Sixth  Annual  Convocation  of  the  University  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  at  Albany,  the  3d,  4th,  and  5th  of  August,  was  one  of  the  most 
important  educational  gatherings  of  the  season.  We  condense  from  the 
full  report  in  the  Times,  the  following  summary  of  the  more  important 
proceedings.  The  first  paper  was  presented  by  President  Alden,  of  the 
Albany  Normal  School,  subject — **  Academies  and  Preparatory  Schools. " 

The  paper  indicated  a  high  appreciation  of  the  importance  of  academ- 
ical instruction  ;  and  asserted  the  desirableness  of  such  endowments  for 
these  institutions  as  should  remove  from  the  teacher  all  inducements  to 
abandon  his  position  for  any  other.  The  discussion  which  followed 
showed  a  warm  sympathy  with  Dr.  Alden's  views,  though  his  suggestibns 
were  at  some  points  deemed  unnecessary.  A  more  apt  criticism,  per- 
haps, would  have  been  that,  since  academies  must  exist  in  every  part  of 
the  State,  the  general  endowment  of  them  on  this  enlarged  scale  does  not 
seem  practicable. 

A  paper  by  Professor  North,  of  Hamilton  College,  on  the  proper 
age  for  admission  to  college,  secured  very  close  attention.  It  was  written 
in  a  finished  and  scholarly  style,  and  advocated  the  elevation  of  the  mini- 
mum age  for  admission.  It  drew  forth  much  discussion,  which  %\"as  in 
harmony  generally  with  the  Professors  suggestion  that  the  age  of  admis- 
sion should  not  be  less  than  sixteen,  or  possibly  fifteen,  instead  of  four- 
teen as  heretofore. 

On  the  morning  of  Wednesday  the  exercises  commenced  with  a  paper 
by  Professor  Esch  on  the  value  of  the  German  language  and  literature. 
The  address  was  overflowing  with  national  appreciation,  which,  though 
not  always  within  the  bounds  of  good  taste,  was  very  cordially  received. 

A  report  was  next  made  by  Professor  Davies  upon  the  French  metric 
system.  The  Professor  thought  that  the  difficulty  of  translating  all  the 
terms  of  familiar  measurement  into  the  new  terms  of  the  French  system 
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must  be  very  great  Formerly  he  had  been  in  favor  of  a  legislative  adop- 
tion of  that  system,  but  reflection  had  convinced  him  that  the  difficulties 
were  formidable.  The  adoption  of  a  common  unit  of  coinage  is  by  no 
means  so  difficult  A  slight  alteration  of  our  dollar  wauld  bring  it  ex- 
actly to  the  staftdard  of  the  French  five-franc  piece ;  and  a  similar  change 
of  die  English  sovereign  would  harmonize  that  with  the  others  ;  so  that 
a  harmonious  adjustment  of  the  coins  of  the  great  commercial  nations 
seems  wholly  practicable  and  very  desirable. 

A  paper  was  next  read  by  Professor  Upson,  of  Hamilton  College,  upon 
"The  Military  Roll  of  Honor,"  showing  how  largely  our  colleges  and 
academies  had  contributed  to  the  army  and  navy  of  our  country,  the  men 
whose  toils  and  whose  blood  had  overcome  the  recent  rebellion,  and 
re-established  our  country's  unity  and  glory.  The  roll,  he  obser\'ed,  was 
far  from  complete,  but  it  was  already  quite  large,  and  showed  a  most 
honorable  fidelity  to  the  country  in  its  time  of  great  need,  on  the  part  of 
these  institutions. 

A  paper  was  presented  by  Principal  Steele,  of  the  Elmira  High  School, 
on  School  Discipline,  which  attracted  much  attention.  He  maintained 
that  order  is  not  to  be  sought  for  the  sake  of  order ;  and  that  the  undue 
fixing  of  attention  upon  a  system  of  arbitrary  rules,  which  must  never  be 
violated,  involved  more  menial  effort  than  was  sometimes  bestowed  upon 
study  itself. 

At  the  opening  of  the  afternoon  session  of  Wednesday,  the  Board  of 
Regents  indulged  itself  in  the  unwonted  pleasure  of  conferring  degrees. 
That  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  (Ph.  D, )  was  conferred  upon  Principals 
Clark,  of  Canandaigua  Academy,  and  McVickar,  of  Potsdam  Normal 
School;  and  that  of  Doctor  of  Literature  (L.  H.  D.)  upon  Professors 
North,  of  Hamilton  College,  and  Martin,  of  the  New  York  University. 

The  evening  of  Wednesday  was  principally  devoted  to  a  social  gath- 
ering of  the  Convocation  at  the  house  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Regents, 
J.  V.  L.  Pruyn,  of  Albany,  whose  generous  hospitality  through  successive 
years  was  warmly  acknowledged  by  a  unanimous  vote  of  thanks  from  the 
Convention. 

The  principal  exercises  of  the  third  and  last  day  were  the  reading  of  a 
paper  on  **The  Study  of  the  English  Language,"  by  Oliver  Morehouse, 
Principal  of  Albion  Academy,  and  an  address  by  Prof.  Goldwin  Smith,  on 
**The  Influence  of  Permanent  Endowments  on  University  Education  in 
England. "  The  Professor  remarked  that  he  had  been  a  member  of  several 
Commissions  in  England,  to  investigate  the  effect  of  these  permanent  en- 
dowments, of  which  England  is  full ;  and  that  his  attention  had  therefore 
been  very  strongly  called  to  the  very  great  tendency  which  they  all  show 
to  perversion  and  abuse.  Founders  are  unable  to  foresee  the  changes 
which  are  inevitable,  and  which  must  often  render  their  benevolent  inten- 
tions wholly  useless  and  often  pernicious.  When  he  entered  Magdalen 
College,  that  institution,  endowed  with  a  yearly  revenue  of  $30,000  in 
gold,  was  educating  only  twelve  persons.  Merton  College,  and  three  or 
four  others,  were  in  much  the  same  state.  Vast  revenues  were  misappro- 
priated or  absorbed  by  the  hands  through  which  they  passed.  Charitable 
endowments  fared  no  better.  Even  where,  as  in  the  great  foundation  of 
Christ's  Hospital,  many  hundreds  of  children  are  educated  on  an  endow- 
ment of  this  kind,  a  most  injurious  effect  is  found  to  occur  in  the  destruction 
of  all  parental  effort  and  responsibility  for  the  bringing  up  of  the  children. 
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"He  will  get  all  that  he  needs,"  the  parents  say,  "at  Christ's  Hospital ;" 
and  they  give  themselves  no  concern  for  the  education  of  their  oflfspring. 
The  appointment  of  an  Executive  committee  for  the  next  year's  meet- 
ing, an  address  of  felicitation  by  President  Read,  of  the  University  of 
Missouri,  and  a  few  judicious  remarks  summing  up  the  w5rk  of  the  three 
days'  sessions  by  the  venerable  Vice-Chancellor  of  the  Board  of  Regents, 
Gulian  C.  Verplanck,  appropriately  closed  the  exercises  of  the  Convoca- 
tion. The  members  separated  with  a  quickened  and  enlightened  appre- 
ciation of  their  great  work,  and  with  a  promise  of  a  still  more  interesting 
session  a  year  hence.  The  Convocation  is  already  a  power,  and  will, 
doubtless,  become  still  more  fruitful  in  coming  years. 
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'"HP^HE  true  teacher  does  not  seek  to  teach  by  simply  putting  books 
JL  into  the  child's  hand,  and  bidding  it  to  learn  ;  he  addresses  him- 
self to  those  faculties  and  powers  of  the  child's  mind  w^hich  bring 
it  in  [to]  relation  with  the  world  in  which  it  lives.  Sight,  hearing,  touch, 
smell,  taste,  and  thence  obsenation,  judgment,  perception,  reason,  mem- 
ory, hope,  imagination,  and  the  love  of  the  beautiful  are  appealed  to, 
developed,  and  strengthened  by  natural  exercise,  even  as  the  organs  and 
limbs  of  the  body  are  developed  and  strenj^thened  by  g}-mnastic  and  other 
appropriate  exercises."  This  we  may  call  the  basis  of  Mr.  Sands*  **  Phi- 
losophy of  Teaching,"  which  he  develops  in  his  essay  on  "The  Teacher, 
The  Pupil,  and  The  School."*  As  will  be  seen  from  our  quotation,  he 
puts  little  faith  in  book  teaching  as  it  is  commonly  administered  to  the 
young;  and  would  have  teachers  "follow  nature;'  or,  in  other  words, 
pursue  the  course  of  education  which  the  child  naturally  follows  from  the 
period  of  birth  until  the  usual  school  course  is  begun.  He  believes  in 
children  getting  knowledge  at  first  hand  by  the  exercise  of  their  senses, 
rather  than  second-hand  through  books  ;  and  looks  to  the  ultimate  use- 
fulness of  the  knowledge  acquired  rather  than  for  anysupposititious  cul- 
ture to  be  got  in  acquiring  it.  Though  somewhat  bigoied  and  fanciful 
in  some  things — for  example,  in  his  opposition  to  Little  Red  Riding 
Hood,  and  **  other  equally  foolish  or  more  injurious"  tales — and  evi- 
dently a  student  of  education  from  an  outside  or  theoretical  point  of  view, 
Mr.  Sands  gives  expression  to  much  good  sense  and  sound  criticism  of 
the  inverted  methods  of  teaching  prevalent  in  the  schools 

Having  little  sympathy  with  the  mania  for  map-making  so  pre\'alent 
now-a-days,  we  are  inclined  to  regard  with  favor  the  **  Hand-Book  of 
Map-Drawing,'  designed  to  accompany  Mitchell's  New  Series  of  Geogra- 

>  The  Philosophy  of  Teaching.— The  Teacher,  The  Pupil,  and  The  School  By  Na- 
thaniel Sands.     New  York  :  Harper  it  Brothers.     8vo,  pp.  60. 

'  A  Hand-Book  of  Map-Drawing.  By  Peter  Keam  and  John  Mickleborough.  Phila. : 
£.  H.  Butler  &  Co. 
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pbies — there  is  so  little  of  it  As  a  reaction  against  the  old  way  of  study- 
ing maps,  the  new  way  is  good,  so  long  as  it  is  reasonably  pursued  and 
kept  within  reasonable  bounds.  This,  we  are  sorry  to  see,  is  not  always 
the  case.  Well-drawn  maps  set  off  school  blackboards  so  nicely,  and 
command  so  much  attention  and  admiration  from  the  uninitiated,  that 
teachers  are  tempted  to  indulge  their  pride  in  this  respect,  at  the  cost  of 
much  time  that  might  be  more  profitably  occupied.  Besides,  we  have 
known  to  exist  such  gross  ignorance  of  the  essentials  of  this  part  of  geog- 
raphy— ^the  relative'  size,  position,  and  importance  of  countries,  as  com- 
pared with  each  other  and  with  the  world  as  a  whole — ^with  great  skill  in 
map-drawing  after  the  popular  fashion,  that  we  have  grave  doubts  of  the 
efficiency  of  the  exercise  as  commonly  conducted,  for  securing  the  object 
sought  We  used  to  think  it  a  bore  to  have  to  commit  to  memory  the 
latitude  and  longitude  of  important  cities  and  other  prominent  points  (all 
of  which  were  forgotten  long  ago) ;  but  that  exercise,  it  strikes  us,  was 
sensible  compared  with  the  modern  one" of  learning  the  multitude  of 
arbitrary  lines  and  measures  which  this  or  that  book-maker  chooses  to  call 
his  "system."  The  latitudes  and  longitudes  might  be  remembered  ;  and 
if  remembered,  would  have  some  little  value.  The  lines  and  measures 
are  sure  to  be  forgotten,  and  would  be  worth  nothing  if  retained,  after  the 
maps  had  once  been  drawn.  The  basic  idea  of  studying  the  contour  of 
geographical  divisions  by  the  use  of  geometrical  figures  is  a  good  one. 
It  is  unquestionably  an  advantage  to  the  student  to  have  countries  roughly 
blocked  out  by  such  means  ;  but  that  advantage  is  lost  when  the  pupil  is 
required  fo  learn  for  every  j)ett}'  state  a  set  of  construction  lines  and  meas- 
urements which  begin  and  end  an^nvhere,  and  serve  only  to  afford  guess- 
ing points  from  which  the  pupil  is  to  determine  about  where  the  actual 
outline  is  to  be  drawn  ;  while  the  number  of  their  divisions  and  unmean- 
ing relations  is  such  that  no  one  could  hope  to  remember  them  all.  The 
little  book  in  hand  is  one  of  the  least  objectionable,  simply  because  it 
contains  so  litde.  It  may  well  be  questioned  whether  that  little  is  of  any 
value :  but  the  same  question  may  be  raised  of  such  books  generally ; 
and  since  teachers  must  teach  map-drawing — ^fashion  is  as  inexorable  in 
the  school-room  as  elsewhere — it  is  an  advantage  to  have  the  objection- 
able duty  made  as  light  as  possible.  To  offset  this  merit,  we  have  to 
complain  of  this  book,  ist,  that  the  construction  figures  in  no  way  sug- 
gest the  outlines  of  the  countries  to  be  drawn,  since  all  save  two  (Great 
Britain  and  Italy)  are  rectangular ;  and  2d,  that  no  regard  is  paid  to  the 
relative  size  of  the  countries  in  laying  off  the  figures.  For  example,  the 
basic  figure  for  Asia  is  **a  rectangle  in  the  proportion  of  4  to  3  ;"  that 
for  Europe  is  also  a  rectangle  4  by  3  ;  but  the  one  in  the  book  is  about 
twice  as  large  as  th^t  given  for  Asia.  The  figure  for  New  York,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  New  Jersey,  is  a  square ;  the  figure  for  Africa  is  also  a 
square,  but  not  quite  so  large.  Since  nothing  is  said  of  relative  size,  and 
no  scale  is  given,  the  pupil  is  left  to  the  natural  inference  that  the  Middle 
State^are  as  large  as  Africa ;  or  what  is  just  as  bad,  he  will  perceive  the 
correspondence  in  size  and  give  no  further  thought  to  the  matter.  The 
sides  of  the  general  figures  for  the  different  maps  are  variously  subdivided, 
and  certain  interior  lines  are  drawn  ;  but  it  is  hard  to  tell  in  most  cases 
why  any  other  lines  would  not  answer  as  well. 
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.    jl  Lave  painted    the  woods,  I  have  kindled    the  eky,  Ihaye))rightenedibeh]Il8witha 
(I  have  scattered  the  fruits,   1  have  gathered  the  com,  And  now  from  the  earth  arast  her 
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2  No  more  from  the  depth  of  the  g^ve  mny  be  heard, 
The  joy>burdened  song  of  the  fluttering  bird ; 
I  have  passed  o*er  the  branches  that  sheltered  him  there, 
And  their  quiverino^  drapery  is  shaken  to  air. 
Ye  lingering  flowera,  ^c. 

8  I  call  on  the  winds  that  repose  in  the  north, 
To  send  their  wild  voices  m  unison  forth ; 
Let  the  harp  of  the  tempest  be  dolefully  strung— 
There's  a  wail  to  be  made,  there's  a  dirge  to  be  sung : 
For  the  lingering  flowers,  the  leaves  of  the  spray— 
They  are  doomed — ^they  are  dying — away  I — away ! 

About  tbU  book^  tbe  BlassachoMtUi  Tcaclier  font  Aof^ast,  1800,  speaka  «•  fbllvwsi 

The  Diadem  of  School  Sonos  :  containing  Songs  and  Music  for  all  grades  of  Schools,  a  Nev 
System  of  Instruction  in  the  Elements  of  Music,  and  a  Manual  of  Direction^  for  the  Use 
of  Teachers.  By  Wm.  Tulldiohast.  New  York :  J.  W.  Schermerhom  &  Co.,  14  Bond 
Street. 

A  very  pretty  book  indeed,  and  we  are  inclined  to  think  a  very  good  ona 
The  author  has  displayed  excellent  taste  in  his  selection  of  tnnes  and 
poetry,  and  1^  plan  of  instructing  in  sight-singing  is  a  yaloable  featoie 
liibe  work. 
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TECHNICAL  EDVCA  TION  IN  EUROPE. 

VI.  — WOktemberg. 

IN  the  first  of  this  series  of  articles,  it  was  announced  that  they  would 
be  compiled  from  the  British  Blue-Book  containing  the  replies  of  the 
English  ministers  abroad  to  Lord  Stanley's  circular  calling  for  informa- 
tion regarding  the  state  of  Technical  Education  on  the  Continent 

We  make  an  exception  of  this  article,  for  the  reason  that  the  State  we 
have  chosen  for  review  is  not  represented  in  those  reports.  A  ver}'  full 
statement  of  the  educational  system  of  Wflrtemberg,  however,  compiled 
from  the  reports  of  the  Minister  of  Education,  is  given  by  the  eminent 
English  advocate  of  industrial  schools,  Mr.  J.  Scott  Russell,  in  his  recent 
work  entitled  "Systematic  Technical  Education."  From  that  book  we 
derive  the  material  for  this  article,  our  space  permitting  us  to  give  only 
the  barest  outline  of  the  great  and  varied  educational  work  done  by  this 
"model  nation  on  a  small  scale,"  as  Mr.  Russell  justly  calls  it^ 

At  the  head  of  the  system  stands  the  Pol}'technic  University  of  Stutt- 
gardt,  which  is  designed  to  educate  the  highest  classes  of  professional 
men.  This  institution  provides  five  courses  of  instruction  of  one  year 
each,  divided  into  two  branches,  the  Mathematical  and  the  Technical. 
The  former  consists  of  two,  and  the  latter  of  three  classes.  The  Techni- 
cal branch  is  subdivided  into  four  schools  :  i.  For  Architecture ;  2.  For 
Engineering ;  3.  For  Machinery ;  4.  For  Technical  Chemistry,  with  the 
subdivisions,  (a)  chemical  manufactures;  (^)  mines;  {c)  pharmacy- 
TTiere  is  also  a  parallel  class  for  the  training  of  merchants.  Besides  these 
there  is  a  course  of  general  superior  scientific  and  literary  education  for 
professors,  lecturers,  and  men  of  leisure.  The  building  appropriated  to 
the  division  of  practical  instruction  forms  one  of  the  finest  piles  of  modern 


(Bn^red  aceordlnir  to  Act  of  ConirreM,  In  th«  jew  IMI,  by  J.  W.  Bchtrmtrtioni  k  Ca,  In  the  CteriK's  Offlce 
0«  Um  DiMrtet  Cfiurt  of  the  Uniud  Stiita*  for  Ma»  Sootbern  Dbtriei  ol  N«w  York.  J 
H.  B.   Tliel*i««Bri«tUbert7tocopj,providsderwmiagtTfnton«ilaNrioaii  JMii^^ 
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architecture  in  Stuttgardt.  Besides  the  usual  lecture-rooms  and  studies, 
there  are  a  chemical  labQrator}',  a  physical  laboratory,  mineralogical 
museums,  laboratories  for  constructive  experiments,  plaster-modelling 
rooms,  mechanical  workshops,  wood-modelling  rooms,  rooms  for  draw- 
ing, a  botanical  garden,  and  an  astronomical  observatory.  The  staff  of 
instructors,  besides  the  director  of  the  entire  institution,  consists  of  24 
head-masters,  9  under-masters,  11  assistants,  and  7  private  tutors.  In 
the  winter-term  of  1865-6,  there  were  in  attendance  468  students  and 
scholars,  of  whom  1 6^  were  in  the  mathematical  and  305  in  the  techni- 
cal division.  In  the  summer-term,  the  number  was  393, — 149  in  the 
mathematical  and  244  in  the  technical  division. 

The  college  for  the  Building  Trades,  also  in  Stuttgardt,  is  even  more 
important  than  the  University.  At  the  University  the  scale  of  education 
is  too  high  and  broad,  and  its  quality  too  ambitious  for  any  but  the  high- 
est members  of  any  technical  profession  or  trade.  The  more  ordinary 
and  numerous  members  of  the  trades  and  professions,  who  need  quite 
as  much  a  thorough  practical  training,  find  themselves  insufficiently  eiiu- 
cated  to  enter  the  University,  and  without  leisure  to  devote  to  it  the  long 
and  continuous  time  necessar}-  for  its  courses.  A  narrower  course  is 
wanted  for  foremen  and  clerks  of  works,  and  for  directors  and  man- 
agers of  small  sections  of  works ;  and  it  is  desirable  that  the  humblest 
craftsman  should  be  able  to  get  such  an  education,  as,  with  intelligence, 
diligence,  and  probity,  may  enable  him  to  rise  to  distinction  and  skill  in 
some  one  thing. 

Appreciating  the  needs  of  these  classes,  some  of  the  most  distinguished 
directors  of  the  Technical  University  represented  to  the  Government  the 
expediency  of  forming  for  them  a  new  school,  which  was  accordingly 
established.  This  school  succeeded  so  quickly  and  so  completely,  that  it 
became  necessary  to  erect  quite  as  large  and  handsome  a  building,  and 
to  employ  quite  as  large  a  staff  of  instructors,  as  for  the  original  poly- 
technic university.  It  is  now  one  of  the  most  remarkable  and  meritori- 
ous schools  on  the  continent  The  men  whom  it  was  especially  designed 
to  help  in  their  'trades  are  stone-masons,  bricklayers,  and  carpenters,  to 
be  trained  for  future  master-builders ;  lower-class  builders  to  be  trained 
for  master-builders,  constructors  of  public  works,  subterranean  works, 
and  reservoirs  ;  constructors  of  water-works,  river-works,  and  mill-works, 
and  land-surveyors  of  the  first  and  second  class.  The  general  workmen 
whose  education  it  undertakes,  are  plasterers,  tilers,  roofers,  joiners  and 
carpenters,  glaziers,  turners,  decorators,  ornament  sculptors,  modellers; 
engravers,  smiths,  gold  and  silver  workers,  gardeners,  and  husbandmen. 
Its  great  merit  is  its  perfect  adaptation  to  the  wants  of  each  separate  class. 
For  young  men  who  are  much  employed  in  winter  and  less  in  summer, 
it  provides  summer  courses  of  study,  and  gives  them  vacation  in  winter. 
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and  vice  versa.  It  has  classes  in  the  early  morning,  the  same  at  mid-day, 
and  the  same  again  in  the  evening ;  and  the  hours  of  the  different  classes 
are  so  timed  that  the  pupil  may  attend  many  or  few  hours  of  the  day,  and 
still  obtain  the  instruction  he  requires. 

This  school  is  presided  over  by  the  most  distinguished  architect  of 
Wurtemberg,  with  no  fewer  than  twenty-eight  professors  and  masters 
under  him.  Systematic  courses  are  provided  for  those  who  can  go 
through  the  education  required  to  obtain  certificates  of  competence ;  and 
their"  estimation  of  its  value  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  school  is 
crowded  by  exactly  that  class  of  men  whom  it  was  intended  to  benefit 
The  attendance  the  winter-term  of  1865-6,  was  587,  of  whom  475  were 
actual  builders.  During  the  summer  of  1866  there  were  115  pupils,  87 
of  whom  were  builders.  Of  the  702  dift'ercnt  scholars  in  attendance  dur- 
ing the  year,  272  were  between  the  ages  of  14  and  17 ;  404  between  17 
and  25  ;  17  between  25  and  30,  and  9  were  over  thirty  years  of  age. 

Subordinate  to  this  institution  are  the  Higher  Trade  Schools,  of  which 
there  were,  in  1865-6,  one  hundred  and  eight,  divided  according  to  their 
interior  arrangements  into  the  following  groups  :  {a)  4  finishing  schools, 
with  public  rooms  for  drawing  and  Sunday  and  evening  classes  for  trade ; 
{b)  1 1  finishing  schools,  with  public  rooms  for  drawing,  and  Sunday  and 
evening  classes  for  tradesmen  and  merchants;  (c)  81  finishing  trade- 
schools  with  Sunday  and  evening  classes,  but  without  rooms  for  drawing ; 
{<f\  finishing  trade-schools  with  evening  classes  but  no  Sunday  classes  ; 
{e)  2  trade-schools  with  Sunday  teaching  only ;  (/)  6  pure  drawing- 
schools  with  no  further  instruction.  The  attendance  at  these  schools  is 
about  9,cxx)  pupils,  with  an  average  of  one  master  for  every  twenty  pupils. 

The  next  class  of  institutions  arc  wisely  situated,  not  in  the  metropolis, 
but  in  the  country.  They  are  schools  for  country  occupations  and  trades, ' 
and  are  called  '*  agriculture  and  forestry  establishments."  There  is,  first, 
the  College  of  Agriculture  and  Forestry'  in  Hohenheim,  witb  twenty-one 
masters.  It  is  divided  into  the  Academy  of  Agriculture  and  Forestry  ;  the 
&rming  school ;  the  gardening  school,  and  special  agricultural  courses. 
There  are  under  it  three  practical  farming-schools  in  three  different  dis- 
tricts, and  each  school  has  under  its  care  State  domains  comprising  from 
400  to  500  square  miles.  A  large  brewery  is  attached  to  one  of  these 
establishments.  Subordinate  to  these  schools  are  others  distributed 
throughout  the  countr}';  and  in  addition  to  these  are  523  obligatory 
winter-evening  schools,  with  instructions  in  forming,  free  finishing- 
schools  for  farmers,  evening  meetings,  lectures,  etc.,  affording  agricul- 
tural instruction  to  over  12,000  persons. 

The  Veterinary  College  at  Stuttgardt  is  an  institution  for  instruction  in 
the  anatomy,  physiology,  training,  and  diseases  of  animals.  The  school 
year  of  1865-6,  it  numbered  four  head-masters^  4  assistants,  and  57  pupils. 
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Attached  to  the  college  are  hospitals  for  horses,  cattle,  and  other  domes- 
tic animals,  in  which  1,936  animals  were  treated  ;  and  a  smithy,  in  which 
4,000  animals  were  shod^ 

The  School  of  Art-workmen,  with  five  masters  and  four  assistants,  gave 
instruction  to  50  pupils,  of  whom  1 2  were  painters,  1 8  were  sculptors, 
and  5  were  lithographers. 

With  such  upper  schools  for  the  technical  training  of  the  people,  it 
will  be  readily  imagined  that  there  must  be  a  complete  organization  of 
schools  leading  up  to  them,  otherwise  these  higher  schools  could  not 
be  filled  with  pupils  possessing  the  requisite  preliminary'  qualifications. 
There  are,  accordingly,  eighty-eight  academies  and  science  schools,  sep- 
arated into  the  two  divisions  of  classical  and  science  schools,  and  a  large 
number  of  elementary  and  industrial  schools.  In  ihe  classical  schools 
there  were,  on  the  ist  of  March,  1866,  4,565  pupils  and  246  masters; 
in  the  science  schools  there  were  4,734  pupils  and  143  masters.  The 
classical  schools  are  subdivided  into  g>'mnasiums  and  lyceums  ;  and 
the  science  schools  into  real  schools  and  science  colleges.  Immediately 
below  these  are  the  public  elementary  schools,  and  establishments  for 
private  instruction ;  and  auxiliary  to  these  are  technical  schools  of  the 
humblest  kind,  in  which  girls  are  taught  to  be  housekeepers,  and  boys 
are  trained  to  the  simplest  duties  of  life.  These  industrial  schools  num- 
ber 1,450,  and  give  instruction  to  over  50,000  pupils,  the  great  majority 
of  whom  are  girls. 

The  amount  of  technical  education  that  the  United  States  would  have 
to  provide,  to  rival  in  this  respect  the  wise  munificence  of  Wtirtemberg, 
may  be  estimated  from  the  statistics  we  have  given,  taken  in  connection 
with  the  fact  that  the  entire  population  of  that  unpretending  State  is  little 
if  any  greater  than  that  of  the  cities  anid  villages  clustered  around  the  har- 
bor of  New  York. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  the  influence  of  such  systematic  and 
thorough  education  of  the  working-classes  is  of  the  happiest  and  most 
beneficent  character,  on  both  individual  and  national  prosperity.  In 
every  countrj^  where  technical  education  has  taken  root  and  had  time  to 
bear  fruit  may  be  found  proofs  of  the  rapidity  with  which  increased  intel- 
ligence brings  increase  in  employment  and  remuneration.  **From  my 
personal  experience,"  says  Mr.  Russell,  "I  may  say  that  within  the  last 
twenty-five  years  I  have  seen  large  branches  of  commercial  trade  leave 
one  country  and  plant  themselves  in  another,  because  the  workers  of  the 
one  were  educated  and  those  of  the  other  uneducated  ;  I  have  watched 
nations  rising  into  importance  and  power  in  Europe  by  education,  and 
by  the  order,  organization,  and  efficiency  which  education  bestows ;  and 
other  nations  lagging  behind  and  losing  power  by  reason  of  their  unwill- 
ingness to  educate  cither  the  higher  or  the  lower  classes  of  their  people." 
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OBJECT-TEACHING  ACCORDING  TO  THE  OSWEGO 

METHOD, 

THE  most  vicious  teaching  that  is  done  at  this  day  is  misnamed 
Object-teaching ;  and  it  is  done  by  teachers  trained  at  Oswego. 

We  have  received  for  publication  from  graduates  of  that  institution 
(teachers  noted — we  might  almost  say  notorious-*— for  their  denunciation 
of  the  old-fogy  methods  of  teachers  not  of  their  school),  **  Model  Les- 
sons" fearfully  and  wonderfully  made  in  violation  of  every  rule  of  true 
teaching,  not  to  say  every  principle  of  common  sense.  If  they  had  been 
prepared  solely  to  burlesque  the  genuine  Object-method,  they  could  not 
have  done  it  more  successfully.  That  they  were  prepared  with  the  best 
of  intentions,  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt ;  while  their  general  style  is  so 
uniform,  and  so  consistent  with  the  style  of  the  head  of  the  school,  that 
we  do  not  doubt  their  fairly  representing  the  general  character  of  the 
teaching  done  at  Oswego.  It  would  be  impossible  for  so  many  different 
teachers  to  evolve  from  their  individual  consciousness,  as  a  German 
would  say,  so  many  different  '* lessons"  on  exactly  the  same  "model." 
Thev  must  have  been  trained  to  do  it. 

We  will  illustrate  what  we  mean  by  the  most  vicious  of  modem  teach- 
ing, by  giving  entire  a  specimen  **  model  lesson  ;"  and  that  we  may  not 
be  charged  with  manufacturing  our  model,  we  will  take  one  already  in 
print — one  of  a  series  of  '*  Object-Lessons  for  small  children,"  which  have 
appeared  in  the  Cali/ornia  Teacher  the  past  year.  They  are  the  work,  we 
understand,  of  **a  thoroughly  trained  graduate  of  Oswego,"  gone  to  the 
Pacific  Coast  to  carry  thence  the  pedagogical  New  Light  In  justice  td 
the  author,  we  will  say  that  the  "lesson"  we  select  for  reproduction  is 
not  w^holly  of  her  own  devising.  It  constitutes  a  part  of  each  graduate's 
stock  in  trade ;  and  in  its  present  form  is  perhaps  an  improvement  on 
the  original,  which  may  be  found  on  pages  d^^  69,  and  70  of  her  mas- 
ter's *  *  Lessons  on  Objects. "     Here  it  is  : 


Chalk. 

What  is  this  ?     A  piece  of  chalk. 
Where  does  chalk  come  from  ?     From  the  earth. 
(3)  To  which  of  the  three  great  kingdoms  does  it  belong?     To  the 
mineral  kingdom.  I 

J4)  Why  ?    Because  it  is  an  inorganized  substance  dug  out  of  the  earth. 
5)  What  is  the  meaning  of  inorganized  ?     Without  organs  of  life. 
(6)  Name  something  that  is  organized,  and  tell  me  one  of  its  organs. 
Animals  are  organized,  and  the  heart  is  an  organ. 

(7^  Can  you  tell  me  what  those  places  are  called  out  of  which  chalk 
is  taken  ?     Chalk-pits. 


(; 

in 
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8^  Is  chalk  a  natural  or  an  artificial  substance  ?     Natural. 


I)  Is  cha 
l)\Vhy? 


9)  Why  ?     Because  God  made  it. 

10)  Tell  me  something  else  about  it.     It  is  opaque. 

11)  What  do  you  mean  ?     We  cannot  see  through  it 

12)  Is  it  solid  or  liquid?     Solid. 

13)  Why  is  it  not  liquid  ?     It  will  not  form  into  drops. 
14^  What  is  its  color.?     White. 
15)  You  have  told  me  that  silver  is  bright ;  is  chalk  bright,  too  ?    No, 

it  is  dull. 

1 1\  See  how  easily  it  breaks  I     Yes,  it  is  brittle. 

17)  Take  a  piece  in  your  hand,  and  smell  of  it     It  has  no  smell. 

18)  What  would  you  say  if  it  had  a  smell  ? 

19)  We  would  say  it  was  odorous.     Well,  inodorous  is  the  word  which 
means  without  smell ;  so  chalk  is — what }     Inodorous. 

(20)  Put  it  to  your  tongue,  and  tell  me  what  you  observe.  It  sticks 
to  the  tongue. 

(21)  Rub  it     It  crumbles. 

!22i  Yes  :  repeat  in  concert,  "Chalk  is  crumbling." 
23)  Have  you  ever  seen  chalk  used }    Yes  :  it  is  used  to  write  on  the 
blackboard. 

(24)  What  quality  makes  it  useful  for  this  purpose  ?  That  of  being 
crumbling. 

(25)  Now,  repeat  in  concert,  all  the  qualities  of  chalk,  and  its  use. 
Qualifies — Mineral,  natural,  opaque,  solid,  white,  dull,  brittle,  inodor- 
ous, crumbling  ;  it  sticks  to  the  tongue. 

Use — ^To  write  on  the  board. 

(26)  Now,  children,  I  am  going  to  ask  you  a  question,  but  you  are  not 
to  answer  it  to-day.  I  want  you  to  think  of  it,  and  ask  your  friends 
about  it,  so  that  you  may  be  prepared  with  the  right  answer  to-morrow. 

(27)  Is  chalk  found  in  the  earth  in  the  shape  of  these  nice  little  sticks? 

•  The  last  question  lets  us  into  the  secret  that  the  *'nice  little"  object, 
which  is  the  subject  of  this  interesting  lesson,  is  nol  chalk,  but  a  com- 
pound of  g}'psum,  paris-white,  etc.  That,  however,  is  of  no  consequence, 
so  long  as  such  plaster  crayons  are  popularly  known  as  *' chalk, "and 
the  purpose  of  the  lesson  is  to  lead  the  children  to  discover  the  obvious 
properties  of  the  **  object"  in  hand. 

Chalk  "comes  from  the  earth  ;"  of  course  it  does.  Where  else  would 
it  come  from — the  moon?  And  it  belongs  to  the  mineral  kingdom. 
The  small  children  know  that,  at  first  sight ;  and  they  know,  too,  what 
the  mineral  kingdom  is,  for  that  is  about  the  first  bit  of  information  they 
have  to  swallow — according  to  the  Oswego  method.  The  wherefore  of  its 
belonging  to  the  mineral  kingdom  is  most  conclusive.  *'  It  is  an  inorgan- 
ized  substance  dug  out  of  the  earth,"  and  all  inorganized  substances  dug 
out  of  the  earth  (and  no  others)  belong  to  the  mineral  kingdom — accord- 
ing to  the  philosophy  of  Oswego.  But  what  happy  "small  children" 
these  model  infants  must  be  to  know  such  wonderful  things  1  And  what 
prodigies  of  wisdom  they  must  be  to  be  able  to  tell  inorganized  sub- 
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stances,  at  sight,  and  to  explain  what  "  inorganized"  means, — according 
to  the  Oswego  system.  Of  course  they  know  what  it  is  to  be  **  without 
organs  of  life !" 

The  6th  question  is  *'hove  in,"  evidently  by  way  of  variety,  as  the 
Weslem  orator  served  his  few  remarks.  The  answer  is  pertinent  and 
wonderfully  comprehensive  for  a  reply  to  a  request  to  name  something  : 
so  comprehensive,  indeed,  that  it  is  slightly  ambiguous,  not  to  say  inac- 
curate. But  that  is  characteristic  of  the  fruits  of  training  according  to  the 
Oswego  method.     Its  disciples  use  language  with  fearful  looseness. 

No.  7  is  also  characteristic,  that  is  to  say,  utterly  irrelevant  Either 
the  children  know  the  answer,  X)r  they  don't  know  it.  If  they  know  it, 
there  is  nothing  gained  by  the  question.  If  they  don't  know  it,  they 
never  could  find  it  by  any  objective  study  of  the  subject  in  hand, — even 
when  trained  according  to  the  Oswego  method. 

No.  8  is  another  characteristic  question.  Bearing  in  mind  the  com- 
position of  the  subject-object,  and  its  ''nice"  appearance,  it  is  quite 
astonishing  that  a  class  of  ''small  children"  should  so  promptly  discover 
it  to  be  a  natural  substance — "because  God  made  it  1" 

Answer  No.  11  blunders  on  an  observable  property  of  the  "object:" 
it  is  opaque.  If  there  were  a  hole  in  it  so  that  these  penetrating  small 
children  could  "see  through  it,"  they  would,  doubtless,  call  it  some- 
thing else,  transparent,  perhaps.  No.  12  hits  another  property.  No, 
13  reads  like  a  conundrum.  "  Why  is  it  not  a  liquid  P^*  A  person  not 
trained  according  to  the  Oswego  method  would  certainly  give  it  up.  An 
ordinary  child  would  be  likely  to  venture  the  only  reasonable  reply — 
"Because  it's  solid"  and  think  the  teacher  a  dunce  for  asking  such  a 
silly  question.  But  these  model  small  children,  having  tested  the  matter 
thoroughly,  know  better — "  It  will  not  form  into  drops  !" 

That  such  obvious  properties  of  an  object  as  its  color  and  brittleness 
and  lack  of  odor  should  be  noticed  in  an  object-lesson  of  this  sort,  only 
ser\'es  to  show  how  accidentally  some  things  will  get  done  in  the  right 
way.  That  the  children  should  be  called  upon  to  "observe"  with  their 
tongues  is  not  surprising,  though  somewhat  exceptional,  inasmuch  as 
most  of  the  "observations"  made  according  to  the  Os^-vego  method,  are 
made  with  the  ears. 

No.  21  is  legitimate.  No.  22  is — say  it  again  litde  ones,  say  it  again 
in  concert — "Chalk  is  crumbling  !"  But  don't  stop  rubbing  it  or  it  will 
stop  "being  crumbling."  The  usefulness  of  this  peculiar  quality  of 
chalk — "the  quality  of  being  crumbling"  (crummable?) — will  scarcely 
be  questioned,  provided  one  is  willing  to  admit  that  chalk  is  crumma- 
ble :  but  it  is  a  funny  observation  which  goes  to  show  that  this  is  the 
quality  which  makes  chalk  useful  "  to  write  on  the  board." 

Now,  while  the  small  children  are  repeating  in  concert   "all  the 
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• 
qualities  of  chalk"  {mineral!  natural!  !  etc.,  discovered  by  studying  a 

**  nice  little  stick"  of  plaster),  not  forgetting  its  single  use,  let  us  ponder 

the  question  :  How  many  object-lessons  of  this  sort  would  it  require  to 

make  a  class  of  ordinarily  bright  *' small  children"  as  formally  stupid  and 

pretentiously  ignorant  as  this  trained  teacher  of  teachers  proves  herself 

to  be? 


OUR  POPULAR  SCHOOL-BOOKS. 

IV.  — English  Grammars. — (Concluded. ) 

KIRKHAM'S  Grammar  has  long  been  a  favorite  in  certain  quarters : 
yet  we  do  not  admire  the  author's  manner  of  presenting  the  sub- 
ject in  the  form  of  lectures,  and  jumbling  etymological  and  syntactical 
principles  promiscuously  together.  There  is  much  mere  verbiage  not 
only  among  the  foot-notes,  called  "philosophical"  and  "critical,"  but 
also  in  the  body  of  the  work.  Mr.  Kirkham's  fondness  for  Home  Tooke 
and  for  his  mode  of  dealing  with  certain  points,  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it, 
a  matter  that  should  be  less  conspicuously  displayed  in  a  text-book  for 
youth.  It  might  be  added  also  that  the  work  has  by  far  too  many  syn- 
tactical rules,  which  the  exercises  in  syntax  for  correction  are  too  few  for 
thorough,  practical  instruction. 

Mulligan's  work,  as  already  intimated,  is  strictly  an  English  Grammar, 
keeping  more  closely  to  the  subject  than  any  other  that  we  know.  But 
it  is  not  adapted  to  school  purposes,  unless  it  may  be  as  a  finishing  work 
for  higher  classes.  As  a  college  text-book  it  might  answer  very  well, 
were  English  grammar  one  of  the  studies  embraced  in  a  college  curricu- 
lum. The  author's  treatment  is  systematic ;  but  his  classifications  and 
his  terms  therefor  are  perplexingly  numerous,  difficult  of  remembrance, 
and  of  little  practical  value.  As  a  whole,  however,  the  work  is  thorough, 
and  well  expressed,  not  confounding  words  with  thoughts,  which  is  more 
than  can  be  said  of  English  grammars  generally.  Most  teachers  might 
be  benefited  by  a  careful  perusal  of  the  book  ;  though  but  few  probably 
could  employ  it  advantageously  as  a  text-book. 

Parker's  book  is  a  peculiar  production.  It  can  hardly  be  called  an 
infringement  on  Clark's  copyright ;  and  yet  it  looks  very  Clark ish.  Like 
Clark's  book,  it  begins,  or,  to  use  the  author's  characteristic  word,  "com- 
mences" with  analysis,  and  toward  the  close  (p.  273)  introduces  what  he 
calls  "Analysis  by  arrangement,"  which  is  simply  Clark's  diagrammic 
analysis  without  the  circumambient  lines.  If  we  understand  the  author, 
he  "has  commenced  with  analysis  as  the  basis  of  his  system,"  because  he 


It 
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is  confident  that  this  course  will  **  reconcile  such  differences  of  opinion" 
as  some  teachers  seem  to  have  **on  some  points," — a  ven' imj)ortant 
consideration,  we  must  say,  for  one  who  is  about  to  make  a  text-book 
for  youth.  On  page  14  he  tells  us,  with  refreshing  coolness,  that  "we 
cannot  teach  syntax  or  even  etymdlog}'  on  fixed  and  sure  principles 
without  analysis."  What  effect  his  method  has  had  on  his  own  syntax, 
may  be  seen  in  his  book.  He  wants  to  tell  us,  on  page  54,  what  articks 
are;  and  he  says,  **^1«  Article  is  the  word  the,  or  the  word  an  or  a, 
used,"  etc.  ;  that  is,  he  attempts  to  define  a  generic  term  by  particular- 
izing the  individuals  it  covers.  Several  other  specimens,  showing  the 
advantage  of  putting  analysis  before,  and,  we  may  add,  above  syntax, 
might  be  given.  The  following  must  suffice.  **7>4^,  an^  or  ^,  used 
before  a  noun  to  limit  its  signification,  is  an  ariich  ;'  p.  130.  ^^  Many  is 
sometimes  used  before  a  a  and  a  singular  noun  ;"  p.  148.  **The  sub- 
junctive mood  is  only  used  in  a  dependent  clause;"  p.  163.  "Etymolo- 
gy and  syntax  are  treated  of  together,  for  the  reason  that  the  former  de- 
pends so  much  upon  the  latter  that  it  is  impossible  lo  com  classify  a  large 
number  of  words,"  etc.  ;  p.  4.  The  reason  given  in  this  last  extract  for 
treating  etymology  and  syntax  together,  namely,  because  the  classification 
of  words  depends  on  their  use,  would  afford  as  strong  an  argument  in 
favor  of  treating  orthoepy  and  syntax  together;  for  who  can  tell  how  bcru), 
or  wind;  or  conjured,  or  corps,  or  many  another  word  is  to  be  pronounced, 
unless  he  knows  how  it  is  to  be  used }  As  a  reason  for  commingling 
different  subjects,  it  is,  like  much  of  the  book,  extremely  crude.  We 
say  "crude;"  for  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  another  text-book  having 
so  many  rare  and  ill-digested  remarks  as  this  has.  On  p.  31,  we  find 
that  "in  an  interrogative  proposition  the  subject  always  follows  the  first 
word  of  the  predicate  ;  no  inversion  is  allowed."  Yet  we  say,  "  Who  goes 
there?"  "How  many  men  were  present?"  To  assure  ourselves  that 
these  are  what  Parker  calls  "interrogative  propositions,"  we  turn  to  p. 
19,  and  read,  "An  interrogative  proposition  contains  a  question  or  inter- 
rogation." This,  though  not  a  definition,  shows  that  the  foregoing  sen- 
tences are  what  Parker  calls  "interrogative  propositions."  They  also 
show  the  value,  such  as  it  is,  of  the  above  remark.  On  p.  32,  he  says, 
"Not  always  follows  the  first  word  of  the  predicate  in  a  declarative  or  an 
imperative  proposition."  He  forgot  that  we  can  say,  "AW  a  drum  was 
heard  ;"  *'  Nol  one  of  them  was  there ;"  "  He  nol  only  was  present,  but 
spoke  ;"  etc.  On  p.  no,  we  are  told,  "The  relative  pronouns  are  who, 
which,  what,  thai,  and  as,  and  some  compounds  of  the  first  three." 
Then,  on  p.  115,  we.  find  such  crudities  as  these:  "A  relative  pro- 
noun (i)  musl  (2)  immediately  follow  its  antecedent,  and  must  (3)  begin 
a  relative  clause,  except  that  a  governing  preposition,  infinitive,  or  par- 
ticiple is  placed  before  whom,  which,  whal,  or  whose,  or  a  compound  of 
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one  of  them."  In  illustration  of  the  correctness  of  which,  we  give  (i), 
**  Who  hath  ears  to  hear,  let  him  hear."  (2)  *'// was  the  man  who  en- 
gaged him,  thai  discharged  him."  (3)  **We  came  to  the  buUding,  at 
the  side  entrance  oi  which  he  fell."  Again,  **  A  finite  verb  never  precedes 
the  [a.?]  relative."  Example,  *' \  have  what yoxsi-^^XiV^  Also,  "A  rela- 
tive clause,  unless  very  shorl,  should  be  separated  from  the  context  by 
commas."  The  length  of  the  clause  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
the  matter.  On  p.  116,  he  gives  the  following  original  rule,  illustration, 
and  supplementary  note  :  (The  punctuation  is  his  own.)  "A  singular 
collective  noun  as  antecedent,  requires  a  plural  pronoun  when  separate 
or  different  action  or  state  of  the  individuals  is  implied  ;  as.  The  asstmhly 
were  divided  in  ihcir  opinions.  We  were  divided  in  our  opinions 
[Quer}'.  Is  we  here  * '  a  singular  collective  noun  ?"]  If  no  difference  is 
implied,  or  if  a  majority  decides  for  all,  the  pronoun  representing  a  sin- 
gular collective  noun,  must  be  singular  and  neuter."  That  is,  if  an 
assembly  is  agreed  upon  any  measure,  we  ought  to  say,  "The  assembly 
are  agreed  in  its  opinions !"  or,  if  a  majority  of  them  decide  upon  the 
publication  of  their  sentiments,  we  are  required  by  this  rule  to  say,  "The 
assembly  decided  to  have  its  views  made  known  !"  On  p.  118,  he  says, 
"The  nominative  relative  is  seldom  omitted,  and  only  in  poetry,^'  In 
proof  of  which,  take  the  following  sentence:  "Parker's  Grammar  has 
more  faults  than  (  )  can  be  mentioned."  Crudities  like  these,  embody- 
ing nothing  of  any  value  at  the  best,  are  scattered  up  and  down  the 
volume  on  almost  every  page.  In  going  over  the  book,  we  have  noted 
an  incredible  number ;  and,  what  is  the  worst  of  it,  their  crudeness  is 
unnecessary :  they  show  that  their  author  has  not  really  tested  them. 
They  proceed,  undoubtedly,  from  the  author's  desire  to  be  precise.  Bat 
zeal  for  precision  is  no  apology  for  slovenly  errors. 

Pinneo  seems  to  consider  the  forming  of  sentences,  the  filling  of  blanks^ 
and  the  arranging  of  a  set  of  given  words  into  sentences,  an  essential  fea- 
ture of  a  grammatical  treatise.  He  calls  upon  the  pupil,  for  example 
(p.  12),  to  forma  number  of  sentences  on  the  model  of  "one  which 
shall  contain  the  noun  Mary  and  a  pronoun  ;"  (p.  18)  to  fill  the  blank 
in  sentences  like  *  *  John  came  (  )  the  city, "  with  an  appropriate  prepo- 
sition ;  (p.  114)  to  supply  the  omitted  modifying  words  in  forms  like 
"(  )  trees  fall  (  )  ;"  (p.  201)  to  arrange  in  a  sentence  words  like 
"Caesars,  then,  \\'as,  object,  what.*^'*  The  same  thing,  or  something  very 
similar,  may  also  be  founds  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  in  Clark's  Gram- 
mar (pj).  47,  49,  50,  96,  etc.),  Greene's  (pp.  42,  43,  52,  etc.),  Keri's 
(p.  3  [where  among  other  things  he  requires  that  a  suitable  pronoun  be 
substituted  for  the  words  in  italics  in  the  sentences  "The  apple  lay  under 
the  apples  tree,"  "The  gun  was  brought,  but  the^w/i  was  out  of  order," 
thQ  article  not  being  included  among  the  italicized  words],  6,  etc).  Far- 
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ker's  (pp.  23,  29,  30,  etc.),  Quackenboss  (pp.  31,  72,  77,  etc.),  and 
Wells'  (pp.  38,  42,  66,  etc.).  But  such  exercises  are  practically  of  no 
value.  They  are,  for  the  most  part,  mere  puzzles ;  or,  if  not  puzzles, 
mechanical  performances,  teaching  neither  grammar  nor  composition. 
There  is,  however,  a  great  difference  among  these  authors  as  to  the 
amount  of  space  given  to  these  exercises.  While  Quackenbos  gives  com- 
paratively little,  Pinneo  seems  to  think  it  impossible  to  give  too  much. 

There  are  many  good  points  in  Pinneo's,  as  there  are  in  the  other 
grammars  in  our  list.  But  there  are  also  some  things  that  ought  never 
to  appear  or  to  be  inculcated  in  an  English  Grammar.  Of  these  we  have 
space  for  two  or  three  only.  i.  The  giving, of  the  form  Vou  was,  Fbu 
was  loved,  in  the  paradigm  of  the  verbs  lo  he  and  to  he  loved.  Whoever 
may  use  this  form,  it  is  but  a  vulgarism  at  best.  It  would  be  quite  as 
just  and  scl^olarly  to  encourage  the  use  of  We  was,  Is  you  P  Pinneo, 
however,  is  not  alone  in  encouraging  this  you-was  vulgarism.  Clark,  in 
his  paradigm  of  the  verb  lo  he,  p.  124,  gives  ^t?«  was ;  then,  in  a  foot- 
note, adds,  with  a  degree  o{  nonchalance  bordering  on  impudence,  **  Some 
good  ivrilers  use  the  plural  form  of  tire  verb  {were)  in  addressing  one  per- 
son ;"  just  as  though  good  writers  generally  used  ^v«  was  I  2.  The 
parsing  he  gives  of  mine,  in  such  a  sentence  as  **  Samuel  has  lost  his 
book,'  but  mine  is  safe  ;"  p.  49.  He  says  it  **  stands  for  my  hook,  and,  as 
such,  is  used  as  the  nominative  to  is  [Whether  in  the  first  or  the  third 
person  he  does  not  say],  and  the  adjective  sa/e  qualifies  it."  He  might 
as  truthfully  say  that,  in  the  sentence,'  ** Samuel  has  lost  his  book,  but 
John's  is  ssik," /oh ns  stands  ioi  Johns  hook,  and  as  such  is  nominative  to 
is,  'etc.  The  author  of  a  •; ram  mar  ought  to  know  that  mine  is  but  another 
form  for  my,  as  none,  in  such  a  sentence  as  '*  Silver  or  gold  I  have  none," 
is  only  another  form  for  no,  and  that  the  two  forms  should  be  parsed  pre- 
cisely alike.  3.  The  condemnation  of  such  idiomatic  forms  as  *'The 
canvas  was  made  use  of;*'  **Hewas  lost  sight  of ;"  p.  151.  These  he 
pronounces  "incorrect,"  and  proposes  instead  of  them,  as  correct  Eng- 
lish, the  phrasing  "Use  was  made  of  the  canvas,"  "Sight  of  him  was 
lost  I"  The  special  rule  under  which  these  examples  are  placed,  reminds 
us  of  another  of  Pinneo's  faults.  In  very  many  instances  he  lacks  adap- 
tation in  consequence  of  being  too  general.  Thus,  the  rule  referred  to 
reads,  "Avoid  the  incorrecl  use  of  the  passive  with  an  object."  So,  p. 
170,  "A  collective  noun  may  be  nominative  to  a  singular  or  plural  verb, 
according  to  the  sense  ;"  and,  p.  180,  "Avoid  giving  the  wrong  tense  of 
the  infinitive  ;" — valuable  directions,  no  doubt,  provided  the  pupil  knows 
hmv  to  follow  them  ! 

Quackenbos's  book  shows,  at  a  glance,  that  it  is  the  work  of  a  teacher ; 
that  is,  of  one  who  knows  something  about  hov)  to  impart  knowlc«l.i?e. 
It  is  divided  into  short  lessons,  followed  by  exercises  enforcing  the  prin- 
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ciples  taught  These  exercises  are  practical,  and  generally  ven-  well 
adapted  to  the  purpose  designed.  We  think  the  author  errs,  however, 
in  trying  to  do  away  with  the  neuter  gender — the  result  of  a  misapprehen- 
sion of  what  gender  is, — and  in  introducing  the  rules  of  syntax  in  con- 
nection with  etymological  principles.  There  are  many  things  in  this 
book  that  are  plainly  improvements  on  other  grammars ;  but  there  are 
other  things  which  we  cannot  account  for.  Thus,  the  second  person 
singular  of  the  "Imperfect"  Subjunctive  of  the  verb  lo  be,  is  given  "If 
thou  were"  This,  we  considered,  at  first,  a  mere  misprint.  But,  on 
examination,  we  find  it  is  not.  The  corresponding  form  of  the  verb  io 
rule  is  given  '*If  thou  ruled,  or  did  rule  ;"  and  of  lo  be  ruled,  '*  If  thou 
were  ruled."  If  this  is  right,  we  should  like  to  see  some  of  Quackenbos's 
authorities  for  it.  We  cannot  help  adding  that  the  treatment  here  given 
of  the  Subjunctive  Mood  is,  in  general,  very  unsatisfactory.  ,  On  p.  114, 
the  second  person  singular  of  the  Imperfect  Indicative  is  given  as  "Thou 
wast  or  wer/."  Werl,  we  admit,  is  sometimes  used  indicatively  by  the 
poets;  but,  when  used  thus,  it  is  by  poetic  license.  After  declining 
whoever,  p.  65,  ^^ Notn,  Whoever,  Poss,  Whosoever,  ObJ.  Whomever,"  he 
says,  p.  66,  "As  antecedent,  whoever  is  in  the  objective  case  !"  'Some  of 
his  dispositions  of  Infinitives  are  unaccountably  curious.  In  the  sen- 
tences, (i)  "  It  is  my  duty  to  go,"  (2)  "For  me  to  go  would  be  wrong," 
(3)  "It  is  hard  to  go,"  the  infinitive,  he  says,  p.  100,  limits  the  meaning 
respectively  of  (i)  a  noun,  (2)  a  pronoun,  (3)  an  adjective  !  Quacken- 
bos  professes  not  to  shun  difficulties  :  instead  of  shunning  them,  be 
creates  them,  not  unfrequently  when  it  is  perfectly  unneccssar}'.  Shall 
we  illustrate  ?  On  p.  30,  he  defines  (incorrectly)  a  collective  noun  to  be 
"  the  name  of  a  body  of  individual  living  objects," — a  definition  that  ex- 
cludes such  a  word  2j^  fleet, — *' The  flee/  have  sailed  up  the  Sound."  On 
p.  182,  among  "Difficult  Constructions  Explained,"  he  has  the  follow- 
ing :  "A  hundred  [colleclive  noun,  always  construed  with  a  plural  verb] 
people  [object  of  0/  understood]  may  be  killed,  etc.  ;  and  on  p.  225 : 
"  A  hundred  [ofj  swords  were  drawn."  In  attempting — and  it  is  only  an 
attempt — ^to  explain  one  seeming  difficulty  he  creates  another.  He  first 
defines  a  collective  noun  to  be  a  name  of  a  body  of  living  objects.  Then 
he  gives  hundred  z&  an  example  of  such  a  noun,  though  it  is  not  properly 
a  "name  ;"  nor  does  it  denote  "a  body,"  any  more  than  twenty  does,  or 
in  fact  any  plural  noun  like  men  ;  nor  yet,  especially  in  such  a  connec* 
tion  as  "  a  hundred  swords,"  is  it  a  name  of  a  body  of  living  objects.  As 
to  the  author's  attempted  "explanation"  of  the  construction,  there  may 
be  those  that  like  it :  we  reject  it  as  utterly  untenable.  The  truth  is,  that, 
while  the  book  shows  in  certain  points  much  practical  skill  and  good 
judgment,  there  is  such  an  amount  of  erroneous  teaching  in  it,  that  we 
should  shun  it  as  a  text-book. 
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Wells*  Grammar  displays,  on  the  whole,  an  unusual  amount  of  study 
and  original  matter.  His  examples  and  illustrations  are  generally  new. 
This  gives  his  book  a  peculiar  freshness  and  an  individuality  which  are 
really  pleasant.  But  his  treatment  of  the  subject  is  not  the  most  practi- 
cal. On  the  Subjunctive  Mood,  for  instance,  he  is  almost  as  bad  as 
Parker  and  Pinneo.  Where  he  ought  to  have  but  three  tenses,  he  has 
eight.  This  proceeds,  of  course,  from  the  lack  of  a  clear  conception  of 
the  nature  and  functions  of  this  mood, — in  which,  we  admit,  he  is  far  from 
standing  alone — and  this  being  the  case,  he  cannot  be  expected  to  give 
others  a  clear  or  correct  idea  of  them.  But  what  we  most  find  feult  v.'ith 
is  the  fact  that,  throughout  the  volume,  there  is  a  lack  of  system  in  en- 
forcing the  principles  taught  and  in  testing  the  learner's  knowledge  of 
what  he  has  f)assed  over.  Especially  is  there  a  deficiency  in  exercises  of 
faulty  syntax  for  correction.  These  omissions  render  the  book  far  less 
practical  than  it  might  otherwise  be.  And  yet  the  author's  conservatism 
and  impartiality,  everywhere  obser\'able,  please  and  attract.  They  indi- 
cate a  careful  and  faithful  comparison  of  views,  and  awaken  a  feeling  of 
confidence  which  others,  more  pretentious  and  more  positive,  cannot 
command.  We  are  sorrj'  that  books  which  itidicate  so  much  painstak- 
ing, originality,  and  general  fairness,  as  this  volume  and  Kerl's  do,  should 
be  so  ill  adapted  to  accomplish  that  for  which  they  are  intended.  But  so 
it  is.  Originality  and  care  are  commendable ;  but  the  true  test  of  the 
value  of  a  text-book  is  its  success  in  achieving  the  practical  ends  for  which 
it  is  professedly  designed. 

To  express  in  brief  our  view  as  to  which  of  these  books  is  the  best  as  a 
manual  to  aid  one  in  acquiring  a  correct  grammatical  knowledge  and  use 
of  the  language,  wc  will  say  that  we  hesitate  not  to  give  the  preferftice  to 
Goold  Brown's  Institutes:  Not  that  we  consider  the  book  what  it  ought 
to  be  in  every  respect ;  not  that  Brown  does  not  here  and  there  teach 
error ;  not  that  he  is  in  all  points  up  to  the  times  ;  not  that  his  definitions 
and  arrangement  are  unexceptionable,  or  as  nearly  so  as  they  could  be  ; 
but  that,  while  in  these  and  other  respects  he  can  bear  comparison  with 
others,  in  his  general  plan  as  well  as  for  the  most  part  in  the  details,  espe- 
cially in  his  exercises  for  practical  drill,  he  is  so  far  in  advance  of  others 
that  the  time  and  attention  required  in  going  carefully  through  this  book 
would  serve  one  to  greater  advantage  than  if  devoted  to  any  other  English 
Grammar  we  have  ever  seen.  If  one  has  not  the  time  to  spare  that  would 
be  necessary  to  carry  him  carefully  and  thoroughly  through  this  book, 
the  next  best  thing  for  him,  all  things  considered,  is  Bullions'  Grammar. 
This  is  unquestionably  an  excellent — nay,  as  grammars  are  now  made, 
a  superior — work  ;  but  it  is  less  full  and  less  instructive,  on  the  whole, 
than  Brown's.  Bullions',  too,  is  more  suitable  perhaps  for  a  younger 
class  of  pupils. 
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SECRET  SOCIETIES  AND  DUELLING  IN  GERMAN 

UNIVERSITIES, 

THE  origin  of  what  we  would  call  secret  societies  in  the  German 
Universities,  and  what  the  Germans  call  Corps  or  Verbindungen,  is 
almost  coincident  with  the  foundation  of  the  first  German  Universities  in  the 
14th  century.  They  have  represented,  as  far  as  we  can  trace  their  histoiy, 
the  different  territories  of  the  common  Fatherland,  and  have  always  been 
of  a  strictly  sectional  character.  Students  belonging  to  the  same  territory 
associated  with  each  other  and  formed  leagues,  to  which  they  gave  the 
names  of  their  "smaller  fatherland."  Thus  we  met  and  still  meet  with  • 
the  names  of  Saxons,  Westphalians,  Vandals,  Hanoverians,  Hanseates, 
Holsates,  Frisians,  Rhenani,  Thuringians,  Nassovians,  Hessians,  Bruns- 
wickers,  Silesians,  etc.  Their  badges  consisted  of  the  coats  of  arms  of 
their  sovereigns,  to  which  the*  territorial  colors  were  added.  Thus  the 
Saxons  wore  and  are  wearing  still  two  different  blues  and  white ;  the 
Westphalians,  green,  black,  and  white ;  the  Vandals  (Mecklenbunjians), 
red  and  yellow ;  the  Rhenani,  blue,  red,  and  white ;  the  Nassovians, 
blue,  white,  and  orange,  etc. 

As  in  the  greater  political  arena,  so  in  the  narrower  sphere  of  university-  * 
life,  these  '*  territories"  were  in  a  perpetual  warfare  with  each  other,  only 
their  feuds  were  not  fought  out  in  battles,  but  in  single  combats,  in 
duels.  All  these  associations  were  completely  organized  by  constitutions 
and  by-laws,  and  had  officers,  who  were  formally  elected  and  who  often 
wielded  great  influence  and  power.  It  happened  not  rarely  that  they 
took  out  formal  charters  from  their  home-governments.  The  central 
power  of  the  German  Empire  took  no  notice  of  them,  till  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  century  thev  interfered  with  the  political  questions 
of  the  day,  and  became  formidable  enough  to  make  Austria,  Prussia, 
and  Russia  tremble. 

About  the  internal  life  of  these  associations  in  the  former  centu- 
ries, we  have  very  little  information.  Still  we  know  that  they  were  a 
great  obstacle  to  literary  progress  and  culture.  They  perpetuated  the 
mediaeval  rudeness  which  had  already  begun  to  disappear  from  public  life. 
They  were  the  natural  supports  and  nurseries  of  that  feudal  tyranny  which 
has  always  been  the  bane  of  Germany.  No  wonder  that  the  territorial 
governments  in  the  sixteenth,  seventeenth,  and  eighteenth  centuries  coun- 
tenanced and  even  encouraged  their  wild  habits,  and  connived  at  the 
many  acts  of  high-handed  violence  that  were  constantly  perpetrated  by 
the  members  of  these  leagues.  There  was  a  time  when  academic  juris- 
diction  almost  exclusively  rested  in  their  hands.     Even  the  Professon 
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were  subject  to  their  discipline,  and  had  to  appear  before  their  courts. 
Students  not  belonging  to  the  leagues  (we  should  call  ihcm  now  **/;«/- 
trals"  but  the  Germans  name  them  "camels"  or  ** savages")  were 
almost  pariahs  in  this  peculiar  social  organization,  some  of  whose  strange 
privileges  have  been  continued  even  to  the  present  time. 

The  different  Universities  up  to  the  present  century  had  very  great 
immunities ;  they  formed  Stales  within  the  State,  and  were  governed 
almost  indeiKindently  of  the  General  and  State  governments.  Thje  high- 
est authority  was  vested  in  an  elective  officer  (one  of  the  Professors),  who 
was  called  Rector  or  Pro-rector  (the  king  himself  being  the  rector), 
with  almost  royal  power,  to  whose  insignia  belonged  the  purple  and  the 
sceptre,  and  who  bore  the  title  ''Magnificus,"  or  **His  Magnificence." 
We  know  that  Rector  Lange  in  Halle  with  his  own  hands  took  a  student, 
who,  had  been  drafted  into  military  service,  out  of  the  ranks,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  Generalissimo,  Duke  Leopold  of  Dessau,  and  that  the  latter, 
although  surrounded  by  the  Prussian  army,  suffered  the  humiliation,  and 
lowered  his  hat  when  Rector  Magnificus  announced  that  he  was  acting 
as  the  representative  of  His  Majesty  the  king.  The  whole  jurisdiction 
over  students  was  in  the  hands  of  the  University ;  no  civil  magistrate  was 
allowed  to  summon  or  10  arrest  a  student.  The  Academic  Senate, 
elected  by  the  four  Faculties,  had  the  law-making  power,  while  the  exec- 
utive power  was  wielded  by  the  Rector,  and  the  judicial  power  was  in  the 
hands  of  several  Professors  of  the  juridical  Faculty.  The  Professors,  as 
such,  were  what  they  are  to-day — mere  lecturers,  without  any  disciplinar)' 
power  whatever.  The  students  dictated  more  or  less  the  course  to  be 
followed  by  the  Professors,  and  came  to  the  lecture-room  according  to 
their  own  pleasure ;  they  might  hear  the  lectures  of  what  Professor  they 
chose.  Recitations  were  out  of  the  question ;  examinations  took  place  only 
at  the  end  of  the  three  or  four  years'  course,  and  then  only  for  those  that 
applied  for  the  degree  of  Doctor.  The  conduct  of  the  students  outside 
the  lecture-room  was  nominally  under  the  supervision  of  the  Academic 
Senate  and  the  Rector,  but  was,  in  fact,  in  the  students'  own  hands. 

The  leagues  in  every  University  constituted  a  community,  which 
assumed  the  management  of  all  affairs  relating  to  the  students'  life  ; 
they  even  arrogated  to  themselves  authority  over  the  citizens^  who  gen- 
erally obeyed  the  behests  issuing  from  these  informal  courts.  Each 
society  delegated  one  or  two  representatives  to  a  "General  Assembly," 
called  Senior en-Cotwent  (Convention  of  Seniors  *).  This  Senioren-Convent 
wielded  an  almost  absolute  power,  to  which  all  the  students  belonging  to 

*  This  was  the  name  of  the  Pretidentt  of  the  different  locietiet.  Each  Univereity  had  its 
own  SeniprtU'CanvtHtf  but  frequently  the  different  conventiont  corresponded  with  each 
other 
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no  Society  (and  these  were  always  by  far  the  majority)  had  to  pay  im- 
plicit obedience.  The  Senior en-Cotrvent  established  a  written  constitution 
called  the  ''Comment,"  in  which  the  duties  and  rights  of  the  students 
were  minutely  laid  down.  They  summoned  students  and  even  citizens 
before  their  bar,  and  whoever  refused  obedience  was  declared  '  *  out  of 
the  pale  of  the  academic  community."  Such  an  outcast  might  be 
offended  or  outraged  by  any  one  with  perfect  impunity ;  every  intercourse 
had  to  be  broken  off  with  him.  The  very  house  where  he  lived  had  to  be 
shunned  by  all  students ;  the  consequence  of  which  was,  that  such  an 
unfortunate  subject  could  find  lodgings  only  with  the  greatest  difficulty. 
The  academic  authorities  were  powerless  against  the  Senioren-ConvemL 
A  hint  of  the  latter  would  rouse  up  all  societies,  and  in  fact  all  students. 
If  the  Academic  Senate  would  not  yield,  a  ''sccessio  in  montem  sacrum* 
would  be  decreed,  in  imitation  of  the  plebeians  of  ancient  Rome.  The 
students  then  left  the  town  en  masse,  resorting  to  the  neighboring  vil- 
lages, and  leaving  the  lecture-rooms  without  a  single  hearer.  Generally, 
all  the  trades-people,  bakers,  butchers,  grocers,  followed,  and  the  city 
was  left  without  food,  without  trade,  the  few  inhabitants  starving  in  awful 
loneliness.  The  end  of  such  difficulties  was  regularly  an  embassy  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate,  often  His  Magnificence  himself,  a  second  Menenius 
Agrippa,  at  the  head,  repeating  to  the  students  the  fable  of  the  Stomach 
and  the  revolting  limbs  of  the  human  body ;  but  without  any  effect, 
unless  the  "refractory  Senate''  promised  respect  of  the  rights  of  the 
*'Plebs."  Such  secessions  happened  as  late- as  1830  and  1831.  If 
they  were  ineffectual,  more  serious  measures  would  be  resorted  to,  the 
last  example  of  which  is  the  renowned  **GOltingen  revolution"  of  1831, 
when  the  students  deposed  all  authorities,  elected  a  Mayor  and  a  Rector 
of  their  own  number,  and  compelled  the  Academic  Senate  to  do  what- 
ever they  wished. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  the  "German  student"  had 
somewhat  profited  by  the  general  advancement  in  cultuft  and  refinement ; 
but  ever}'where  mediaeval  traces  might  still  be  discovered.  The  garb  of 
the  student  at  this  time  was  still  altogether  fantastic.  High,  stiff  boots, 
called  ^^  Canons"  {Kanonen),  went  up  high  over  the  knees,  with  tops 
wide  enough  to  receive  a  giant  Enormous  spurs,  weighing  several 
pounds,  graced  the  heels.  What  was  visible  of  the  inexpressibles,  con- 
sisted of  white  or  yellow  stout  deer's  skin.  In  lieu  of  a  coat,  the  student 
wore  a  garment  like  that  of  a  media^x'al  knight,  with  enormous  collars. 
Round  the  waist  and  shoulders  hung  a  scarf  displaying  the  colors  of  the 
"society  ;"  an  enormous  broadsword  dangled  at  the  left ;  the  right  was 
armed  with  a  pipe  of  superhuman  size,  the  bowl  holding  with  ease  a 
quarter  of  a  pound  of  "Killikinick."  The  head-dress  consisted,  at  fes- 
tive occasions,  of  a  gorgeous  knight's  cap,  with  plumes,  again  displaying 
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"the  true  colors  ;"  on  ordinary  occasions,  however,  it  was  a  cap  (with 
the  colors,  of  course),  placed  almost  on  one  ear,  and  of  so  minute  a  size 
that  it  required  great  practice  to  balance  it  on  the  head.  A  huge  rib- 
bon round  th^  breast  displayed  in  large  characters  the  ''single  com- 
bats" (duels)  of  the  individual,  showing  the  names  of  every  antagonist. 
The  face  was  often  marked  by  deep  scars. 

Such  was  the  exterior  of  the  German  student,  as  it  is  in  the  memory 
of  persons  still  living.  But  among  these  bears,  who  speedily  became 
tamed  in  professional  life,  names  are  found  which,  like  Gotfried  Her* 
man,  are  shining  as  stars  of  the  first  magnitude  in  the  heavens  of  literature. 
Their  wild  revels  did  not  prevent  them  from  their  proper  pursuits. 
While  the  ribald  songs  of  their  companions  were  yet  ringing  in  their  ears, 
their  spirits  were  already  deep  in  conversation  with  Plato  and  Aristotle. 

It  was  in  the  year  18 10,  at  the  time  of  the  deepest  humiliation  of  Ger- 
many, when  the  Prussian  government  undertook  the  task  of  regenerating 
German  life  from  its  very  root.  The  **  Universities"  had  a  prominent 
place  in  the  debates  on  those  things  which  needed  a  thorough  reform. 
It  was  the  good  fortune  of  Germany  that  this  whole  question  was  left  to 
the  decision  of  Willianr  von  Humboldt,  Stein,  and  Altenstein.  Never 
was  a  nation's  fate  in  the  keeping  of  nobler  spirits,  nor  was  ever  a  ques- 
tion intrusted  to  more  competent  minds.  There  were  two  opinions  in 
the  Council.  The  one  opinion  maintained  that  all  the  privileges  of  the 
Universities  ought  to  be  abolished,  and  that  the  students  should  be  sub- 
jected to  a  rigorous  discipline.  The  lectures  should  be  assigned  by  the 
Faculty ;  the  diligence  of  the  students  was  to  be  controlled  by  recitations 
and  examinations,  according  to  the  English  plan ;  the  outside  disci- 
pline was  to  be  controlled  by  the  regular  authorities.  Only  literary 
societies  should  exist  under  the  control  of  the  Faculties.  Duelling  was 
to  be  strictly  prohibited  and  severely  punished — even  with  death-penalty. 
The  other  opinion  was  for  the  maintenance  of  the  old  freedom  of  the 
students.  It  was  true,  they  acknowledged,  that  the  old  system  had  many 
inconveniences.  Many  young  men  fell  as  victims  of  the  unbridled 
freedom  of  a  student's  life.  Many  were  wasting  their  time  and  health, 
accustoming  themselves  to  pernicious^  habits,  and  becoming  incapaci- 
tated for  the  serious  duties  of  life.  Some  were  crippled  or  even  killed 
by  wounds  received  in  duelling,  a  habit  that  was  incompatible  with  a 
well-regulated  society.  But  notwithstanding  all  these  drawbacks,  they 
maintained  the  self-government  of  the  students,  because  the  evils  caused 
by  liberty  were  best  cured  by  liberty  itself.  The  proposed  guardianship  and 
pupilage  would  soon  convert  these  noble  and  generous  youths  into  slavish 
tools.  All  higher  aspirations  of  the  human  soul  were  awakened  by  self- 
decision,  not  by  constraint  and  compulsion.  Science  without  liberty  was 
only  a  dead  possession,  burdening  instead  of  freeing  the  mind.     Where 
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architecture  in  Stuttgardt.  Besides  the  usual  lecture-rooms  and  studies, 
there  are  a  chemical  \zhQT2Xory,  a  physical  laboratory,  mineralogical 
museums,  laboratories  for  constructive  experiments,  plaster-modelling 
rooms,  mechanical  workshops,  wood-modelling  rooms,  rooms  for  draw- 
ing, a  botanical  garden,  and  an  astronomical  obsen'atory.  The  staff  of 
instructors,  besides  the  director  of  the  entire  institution,  consists  of  24 
head-masters,  9  under-mastcrs,  11  assistants,  and  7  private  tutors.  In 
the  winter-term  of  1865-6,  there  were  in  attendance  468  students  and 
scholars,  of  whom  163  were  in  the  mathematical  and  305  in  the  techni- 
cal division.  In  the  summer-term,  the  number  was  393, — 149  in  the 
mathematical  and  244  in  the  technical  division. 

The  college  for  the  Building  Trades,  also  in  Stuttgardt,  is  even  more 
important  than  the  University.  At  the  University  the  scale  of  education 
is  too  high  and  broad,  and  its  quality  too  ambitious  for  any  but  the  high- 
est members  of  any  technical  profession  or  trade.  The  more  ordinary 
and  numerous  members  of  the  trades  and  professions,  who  need  quite 
as  much  a  thorough  practical  training,  find  themselves  insufficiently  edu- 
cated to  enter  the  University,  and  without  leisure  to  devote  to  it  the  long 
and  continuous  time  necessan*  for  its  courses.  A  narrower  course  is 
wanted  for  foremen  and  clerks  of  works,  and  for  directors  and  man- 
agers of  small  sections  of  works ;  and  it  is  desirable  that  the  humblest 
craftsman  should  be  able  to  get  such  an  education,  as,  with  intelligence, 
diligence,  and  probity,  may  enable  him  to  rise  to  distinction  and  skill  in 
some  one  thing. 

Appreciating  the  needs  of  these  classes,  some  of  the  most  distinguished 
directors  of  the  Technical  University  represented  to  the  Government  the 
expediency  of  forming  for  them  a  new  school,  which  was  accordingly 
established.  This  school  succeeded  so  quickly  and  so  completely,  that  it 
became  necessary  to  erect  quite  as  large  and  handsome  a  building,  and 
to  employ  quite  as  large  a  staff  of  instructors,  as  for  the  original  poly- 
technic university.  It  is  now  one  of  the  most  remarkable  and  meritori- 
ous schools  on  the  continent  The  men  whom  it  was  especially  designed 
to  help  in  their  'trades  are  stone-masons,  bricklayers,  and  carpenters,  to 
be  trained  for  future  master-builders ;  lower-class  builders  to  be  trained 
for  master-builders,  constructors  of  public  works,  subterranean  works, 
and  reservoirs;  constructors  of  water-works,  river-works,  and  mill-works, 
and  land-surveyors  of  the  first  and  second  class.  The  general  workmen 
whose  education  it  undertakes,  are  plasterers,  tilers,  roofers,  joiners  and 
carpenters,  glaziers,  turners,  decorators,  ornament  sculptors,  modellers, 
engravers,  smiths,  gold  and  silver  workers,  gardeners,  and  husbandmen. 
Its  great  merit  is  its  perfect  adaptation  to  the  wants  of  each  separate  class. 
For  young  men  who  are  much  employed  in  winter  and  less  in  summer, 
it  provides  summer  courses  of  study,  and  gives  them  vacation  in  winter, 
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and  vice  versa.  It  has  classes  in  the  early  morning,  the  same  at  mid-day, 
and  the  same  again  in  the  evening ;  and  the  hours  of  the  different  classes 
are  so  timed  that  the  pupil  may  attend  many  or  few  hours  of  the  day,  and 
still  obtain  the  instruction  he  requires. 

This  school  is  presided  over  by  the  most  distinguished  architect  of 
Wurtembcrg,  with  no  fewer  than  twenty-eight  professors  and  masters 
under  him.  Systematic  courses  are  provided  for  those  who  can  go 
through  the  education  required  to  obtain  certificates  of  competence ;  and 
their  estimation  of  its  value  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  school  is 
crowded  by  exactly  that  class  of  men  whom  it  was  intended  to  benefit 
The  attendance  the  winter-term  of  1865-6,  was  587,  of  whom  475  were 
actual  builders.  During  the  summer  of  1866  there  were  115  pupils,  87 
of  whom  were  builders.  Of  the  702  dift'erent  scholars  in  attendance  dur- 
ing the  year,  272  were  between  the  ages  of  14  and  17 ;  404  between  17 
and  25  ;  17  between  25  and  30,  and  9  were  over  thirty  years  of  age. 

Subordinate  to  this  institution  are  the  Higher  Trade  Schools,  of  which 
there  were,  in  1865-6,  one  hundred  and  eight,  divided  according  to  their 
interior  arrangements  into  the  following  groups  :  (a)  4  finishing  schools, 
with  public  rooms  for  drawing  and  Sunday  and  evening  classes  for  trade ; 
{p)  1 1  finishing  schools,  with  public  rooms  for  drawing,  and  Sunday  and 
evening  classes  for  tradesmen  and  merchants;  (c)  8i  finishing  trade- 
'schools  with  Sunday  and  evening  classes,  but  without  rooms  for  drawing ; 
{dS  finishing  trade-schools  with  evening  classes  but  no  Sunday  classes ; 
[e)  2  trade-schools  with  Sunday  teaching  only ;  (/")  6  pure  drawing- 
schools  with  no  further  instruction.  The  attendance  at  these  schools  is 
about  9,000  pupils,  with  an  average  of  one  master  for  every  twenty  pupils. 

The  next  class  of  institutions  are  wisely  situated,  not  in  the  metropolis, 
but  in  the  country.  They  are  schools  for  country  occupations  and  trades,  * 
and  are  called  ''agriculture  and  forestry  establishments."  There  is,  first, 
the  College  of  Agriculture  and  Forestry  in  Hohenheim,  witb  twenty-one 
masters.  It  is  divided  into  the  Academy  of  Agriculture  and  Forestry ;  the 
Arming  school ;  the  gardening  school,  and  special  agricultural  courses. 
There  are  under  it  three  practical  farming-schools  in  three  different  dis- 
tricts, and  each  school  has  under  its  care  State  domains  comprising  from 
400  to  500  square  miles.  A  large  brewery  is  attached  to  one  of  these 
establishments.  Subordinate  to  these  schools  are  others  distributed 
throughout  the  countiy^;  and  in  addition  to  these  are  523  obligatory 
winter-evening  schools,  with  instructions  in  farming,  free  finishing- 
schools  for  farmers,  evening  meetings,  lectures,  etc,  affording  agricul- 
tural instruction  to  over  12,000  persons. 

The  Veterinary  College  at  Stuttgardt  is  an  institution  for  instruction  in 
the  anatomy,  physiology,  training,  and  diseases  of  animals.  The  school 
year  of  1865-6,  it  numbered  four  head-masters,  4  assistants,  and  57  pupils. 
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Attached  to  the  college  are  hospitals  for  horses,  cattle,  and  other  domes- 
tic animals,  in  which  1,936  animals  were  treated  ;  and  a  smithy,  in  which 
4,000  animals  were  shod^ 

The  School  of  Art-workmen,  with  ^\q  masters  and  four  assistants,  gave 
instruction  to  50  pupils,  of  whom  1 2  were  painters,  1 8  were  sculptors, 
and  5  were  lithographers. 

With  such  upper  schools  for  the  technical  training  of  the  people,  it 
will  be  readily  imagined  that  there  must  be  a  complete  organization  of 
schools  leading  up  to  them,  otherwise  these  higher  schools  could  not 
be  filled  with  pupils  possessing  the  requisite  preliminarj-  qualifications. 
There  are,  accordingly,  eighty-eight  academies  and  science  schools,  sep- 
arated into  the  two  divisions  of  classical  and  science  schools,  and  a  large 
number  of  elementary  and  industrial  schools.  In  the  classical  schools 
there  were,  on  the  ist  of  March,  1866,  4,565  pupils  and  246  masteis; 
in  the  science  schools  there  were  4,734  pupils  and  143  masters.  The 
classical  schools  are  subdivided  into  gymnasiums  and  lyceums ;  and 
the  science  schools  into  real  schools  and  science  colleges.  Immediately 
below  these  are  the  public  elementary  schools,  and  establishments  for 
private  instruction ;  and  auxiliary  to  these  are  technical  schools  of  the 
humblest  kind,  in  which  girls  are  taught  to  be  housekeepers,  and  boys 
arc  trained  to  the  simplest  duties  of  life.  These  industrial  schools  num- 
ber 1,450,  and  give  instruction  to  over  50,000  pupils,  the  great  majority 
of  whom  are  girls. 

The  amount  of  technical  education  that  the  United  States  would  have 
to  provide,  to  rival  in  this  respect  the  wise  munificence  of  WUrtemberg, 
may  be  estimated  from  the  statistics  we  have  given,  taken  in  connection 
with  the  fact  that  the  entire  population  of  that  unpretending  Slate  is  little 
if  any  greater  than  that  of  the  cities  and  villages  clustered  around  the  har- 
bor of  New  York. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  the  influence  of  such  systematic  and 
thorough  education  of  the  working-classes  is  of  the  happiest  and  most 
beneficent  character,  on  both  individual  and  national  prosperity.  In 
every  countr}'  where  technical  education  has  taken  root  and  had  time  to 
bear  fruit  may  be  found  proofs  of  the  rapidity  with  which  increased  intel- 
ligence brings  increase  in  employment  and  remuneration.  **From  my 
personal  experience,"  says  Mr.  Russell,  "I  may  say  that  within  the  last 
twenty-five  years  I  have  seen  large  branches  of  commercial  trade  leave 
one  country  and  plant  themselves  in  another,  because  the  workers  of  the 
one  were  educated  and  those  of  the  other  uneducated  ;  I  have  watched 
nations  rising  into  importance  and  power  in  Europe  by  education,  and 
by  the  order,  organization,  and  efficiency  which  education  bestows ;  and 
other  nations  lagging  behind  and  losing  power  by  reason  of  their  unwill- 
ingness to  educate  either  the  higher  or  the  lower  classes  of  their  people." 
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OBJECT-TEACHING  ACCORDING  TO  THE  OSWEGO 

METHOD. 

THE  most  vicious  teaching  that  is  done  at  this  day  is  misnamed 
Object-teaching ;  and  it  is  done  by  teachers  trained  at  Oswego. 

We  have  received  for  publication  from  graduates  of  that  institution 
(teachers  noted — we  might  almost  say  notorious^— for  their  denunciation 
of  the  old-fogy  methods  of  teachers  not  of  their  school),  **  Model  Les- 
sons" fearfully  and  wonderfully  made  in  violation  of  every  rule  of  true 
teaching,  not  to  say  every  principle  of  common  sense.  If  they  had  been 
prepared  solely  to  burlesque  the  genuine  Object-method,  they  could  not 
have  done  it  more  successfully.  That  they  were  prepared  with  the  best 
of  intentions,  we  have  no  reason  lo  doubt ;  while  their  general  style  is  so 
uniform,  and  so  consistent  with  the  style  of  the  head  of  the  school,  that 
we  do  not  doubt  their  fairly  representing  the  general  character  of  the 
teaching  done  at  Oswego.  It  would  be  impossible  for  so  many  different 
teachers  tQ  evolve  from  their  individual  consciousness,  as  a  German 
would  say,  so  many  different  "lessons"  on  exactly  the  same  '* model." 
Thev  must  have  been  trained  to  do  it. 

We  will  illustrate  what  we  mean  by  the  most  vicious  of  modem  teach- 
ing, by  giving  entire  a  specimen  '*  model  lesson  ;"  and  that  we  may  not 
be  charged  with  manufacturing  our  model,  we  will  take  one  already  in 
print — one  of  a  series  of  **  Object-Lessons  for  small  children,"  which  have 
appeared  in  the  California  Teacher  the  past  year.  They  are  the  work,  we 
understand,  of  "a  thoroughly  trained  graduate  of  Oswego,"  gone  to  the 
Pacific  Coast  to  carry  thence  the  pedagogical  New  Light  In  justice  td 
the  author,  we  will  say  that  the  "lesson"  we  select  for  reproduction  is 
not  wholly  of  her  own  devising.  It  constitutes  a  part  of  each  graduate's 
stock  in  trade ;  and  in  its  present  form  is  perhaps  an  improvement  on 
the  original,  which  may  be  found  on  pages  d^^  69,  and  70  of  her  mas- 
ter's "  Lessons  on  Objects."     Here  it  is  : 


Chalk, 

What  is  this  ?     A  piece  of  chalk. 
Where  does  chalk  come  from  ?     From  the  earth. 
(3)  To  which  of  the  three  great  kingdoms  does  it  belong?     To  the 
mineral  kingdom.  , 

^X\  Why  ?    Because  it  is  an  inorganized  substance  dug  out  of  the  earth, 
5)  What  is  the  meaning  of  inorganized  ?     Without  organs  of  life. 

(6)  Name  something  that  is  organized,  and  tell  me  one  of  its  organs. 
Animals  are  organized,  and  the  heart  is  an  organ. 

(7)  Can  you  tell  me  what  those  places  are  called  out  of  which  chalk 
is  taken  ?     Chalk-pits. 


(; 

in 

i; 
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X\  Is  chalk  a  natural  or  an  artificial  substance?     Natural, 
i)  Why  ?     Because  God  made  it. 

10)  Tell  me  something  else  about  it.     It  is  opaque. 

1 1 )  What  do  you  mean  ?     We  cannot  see  through  it 

12)  Is  it  solid  or  liquid }     Solid. 

13)  W^hy  is  it  not  liquid }     It  will  not  form  into  drops. 
14^  What  is  its  color?     White. 

15)  You  have  told  me  that  silver  is  bright ;  is  chalk  bright,  too  ?  No, 
it  is  dull. 

16)  See  how  easily  it  breaks  I     Yes,  it  is  brittle. 

17)  Take  a  piece  in  your  hand,  and  smell  of  it     It  has  no  smell. 

18)  What  would  you  say  if  it  had  a  smell  ? 

19)  We  would  say  it  was  odorous.  Well,  inodorous  is  the  word  which 
means  without  smell ;  so  chalk  is — what?     Inodorous. 

(20)  Put  it  to  your  tongue,  and  tell  me  what  you  observe.  It  sticks 
to  the  tongue. 

'21^  Rub  it     It  crumbles. 

*22)  Yes  :  repeat  in  concert,  "Chalk  is  crumbling." 

23)  Have  you  ever  seen  chalk  used?  Yes  :  it  is  used  to  write  on  the 
blackboard. 

(24)  What  quality  makes  it  useful  for  this  purpose?  That  of  being 
crumbling. 

(25)  Now,  repeat  in  concert,  all  the  qualities  of  chalk,  and  its  use. 
Qualities — Mineral,  natural,  opaque,  solid,  white,  dull,  brittle,  inodor- 
ous, crumbling ;  it  sticks  to  the  tongue. 

Use — To  write  on  the  board. 

(26)  Now,  children,  I  am  going  to  ask  you  a  question,  but  you  are  not 
to  answer  it  to-day.  I  want  you  to  think  of  it,  and  ask  your  friends 
about  it,  so  that  you  may  be  prepared  with  the  right  answer  to-morrow. 

(27)  Is  chalk  found  in  the  earth  in  the  shape  of  these  nice  little  sticks? 

•  The  last  question  lets  us  into  the  secret  that  the  *' nice  little"  object, 
which  is  the  subject  of  this  interesting  lesson,  is  not  chalk,  but  a  com- 
pound of  gypsum,  paris-white,  etc.  That,  however,  is  of  no  consequence, 
so  long  as  such  plaster  crayons  are  popularly  known  as  *' chalk, "and 
the  purpose  of  the  lesson  is  to  lead  the  children  to  discover  the  obvious 
properties  of  the  *  *  object"  in  hand. 

Chalk  **  comes  from  the  earth  ;"  of  course  it  does.  Where  else  would 
it  come  from — the  moon  ?  And  it  belongs  to  the  mineral  kingdom. 
The  small  children  know  that,  at  first  sight ;  and  they  know,  too,  what 
the  mineral  kingdom  is,  for  that  is  about  the  first  bit  of  information  they 
have  to  swallow — according  to  the  Oswego  method.  The  wherefore  of  its 
belonging  to  the  mineral  kingdom  is  most  conclusive.  **  It  is  an  inorgan- 
ized  substance  dug  out  of  the  earth,"  and  all  inorganized  substances  dug 
out  of  the  earth  (and  no  others)  belong  to  the  mineral  kingdom — accord- 
ing to  the  philosophy  of  Oswego.  But  what  happy  **  small  children" 
these  model  infants  must  be  to  know  such  wonderful  things  I  And  what 
prodigies  of  wisdom  they  must  be  to  be  able  to  tell  inorganized  sub- 
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stances,  at  sight,  and  to  explain  what  *'inorganize<l"  means, — according 
to  the  Oswego  system.  Of  course  they  know  what  it  is  to  be  "without 
organs  of  life !" 

The  6th  question  is  **hove  in,"  evidently  by  way  of  variety,  as  the 
Western  orator  served  his  few  remarks.  The  answer  is  pertinent  and 
wonderfully  comprehensive  for  a  reply  to  a  request  to  name  something  : 
so  comprehensive,  indeed,  that  it  is  slightly  ambiguous,  not  to  say  inac- 
curate. But  that  is  characteristic  of  the  fruits  of  training  according  to  the 
Oswego  method.     Its  disciples  use  language  with  fearful  looseness. 

No.  7  is  also  characteristic,  that  is  to  say,  utterly  irrelevant  Either 
the  children  know  the  answer,  -or  they  don't  know  it.  If  they  know  it, 
there  is  nothing  gained  by  the  question.  If  they  don't  know  it,  they 
never  could  find  it  by  any  objective  study  of  the  subject  in  hand, — even 
when  trained  according  to  the  Oswego  method. 

No.  8  is  another  characteristic  question.  Bearing  in  mind  the  com- 
position of  the  subject-object,  and  its  ''nice"  appearance,  it  is  quite 
astonishing  that  a  class  of  ''small  children"  should  so  promptly  discover 
it  to  be  a  natural  substance — "because  God  made  it  I" 

Answer  No.  11  blunders  on  an  observable  property  of  the  "object :" 
it  is  opaque.  If  there  were  a  hole  in  it  so  that  these  penetrating  small 
children  could  "see  through  it,"  they  would,  doubtless,  call  it  some- 
thing else,  transparent,  perhaps.  No.  12  hits  another  properly.  No. 
13  reads  like  a  conundrum.  "  Why  is  it  not  a  liquid  P^'  A  person  not 
trained  according  to  the  Oswego  method  would  certainly  give  it  up.  An 
ordinary  child  would  be  likely  to  venture  the  only  reasonable  reply — 
"Because  it's  solid"  and  think  the  teacher  a  dunce  for  asking  such  a 
silly  question.  But  these  model  small  children,  having  tested  the  matter 
thoroughly,  know  better — "  It  will  not  form  into  drops  I" 

That  such  obvious  properties  of  an  object  as  its  color  and  brittleness 
and  lack  of  odor  should  be  noticed  in  an  object-lesson  of  this  sort,  only 
serves  to  show  how  accidentally  some  things  will  get  done  in  the  right 
way.  That  the  children  should  be  called  upon  to  "observe"  with  their 
tongues  is  not  surprising,  though  somewhat  exceptional,  inasmuch  as 
most  of  the  "observations"  made  according  to  the  Os^vego  method,  are 
made  with  the  ears. 

No.  21  is  legitimate.  No.  22  is — say  it  again  little  ones,  say  it  again 
in  concert — "Chalk  is  crumbling  !"  But  don't  stop  rubbing  it  or  it  will 
stop  "being  crumbling."  The  usefulness  of  this  peculiar  quality  of 
chalky — "the  quality  of  being  crumbling"  (crummable?) — will  scarcely 
be  questioned,  provided  one  is  willing  to  admit  that  chalk  is  crumma- 
ble :  but  it  is  a  funny  observation  which  goes  to  show  that  this  is  the 
quality  which  makes  chalk  useful  "  to  write  on  the  board." 

Now,  while  the  small  children  are  repeating  in  concert   "all  the 
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qualities  of  chalk"  {mineral/  natural!  I  etc.,  discovered  by  studying  a 
"  nice  little  stick"  of  plaster),  not  forgetting  its  single  use,  let  us  ponder 
the  question  :  How  many  object-lessons  of  this  sort  would  it  require  to 
make  a  class  of  ordinarily  bright  ''small  children"  as  formally  stupid  and 
pretentiously  ignorant  as  this  trained  teacher  of  teachers  proves  herself 
to  be? 


OUR  POPULAR  SCHOOL-BOOKS. 

IV.  — English  Grammars. — (Concluded. ) 

KIRKHAM'S  Grammar  has  long  been  a  favorite  in  certain  quarters : 
yet  we  do  not  admire  the  author's  manner  of  presenting  the  sub- 
ject in  the  form  of  lectures,  and  jumbling  etymological  and  syntactical 
principles  promiscuously  together.  There  is  much  mere  verbiage  not 
only  among  the  foot-notes,  called  "philosophical"  and  ** critical,"  but 
also  in  the  body  of  the  work.  Mr.  Kirkham's  fondness  for  Home  Tooke 
and  for  his  mode  of  dealing  with  certain  points,  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it, 
a  matter  that  should  be  less  conspicuously  displayed  in  a  text-book  for 
youth.  It  might  be  added  also  that  the  work  has  by  far  too  many  syn- 
tactical rules,  which  the  exercises  in  syntax  for  correction  are  too  few  for 
thorough,  practical  instruction. 

Mulligan*s  work,  as  already  intimated,  is  strictly  an  English  Grammar, 
keeping  more  closely  to  the  subject  than  any  other  that  we  know.  But 
it  is  not  adapted  to  school  purposes,  unless  it  may  be  as  a  finishing  work 
for  higher  classes.  As  a  college  text-book  it  might  answer  very  well, 
were  English  grammar  one  of  the  studies  embraced  in  a  college  curricu- 
lum. The  author's  treatment  is  systematic ;  but  his  classifications  and 
his  terms  therefor  are  perplexingly  numerous,  difficult  of  remembrance, 
and  of  little  practical  value.  As  a  whole,  however,  the  work  is  thorough, 
and  well  expressed,  not  confounding  words  with  thoughts,  which  is  more 
than  can  be  said  of  English  grammars  generally.  Most  teachers  might 
be  benefited  by  a  careful  perusal  of  the  book  ;  though  but  few  probably 
could  employ  it  advantageously  as  a  text-book. 

Parker's  book  is  a  peculiar  production.  It  can  hardly  be  called  an 
infringement  on  Clark's  copyright ;  and  yet  it  looks  very  Clarkish.  Like 
Clark's  book,  it  begins,  or,  to  use  the  author's  characteristic  word,  ''com- 
mences" with  analysis,  and  toward  the  close  (p.  zji)  introduces  what  he 
calls  "Analysis  by  arrangement,"  which  is  simply  Clark's  diagrammic 
analysis  without  the  circumambient  lines.  If  we  understand  the  author, 
he  "has  commenced  with  analysis  as  the  basis  of  his  system,"  because  he 
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Is  confident  that  this  course  will  **  reconcile  such  differences  of  opinion" 
as  some  teachers  seem  to  have  '*on  some  points," — a  very  important 
consideration,  we  must  say,  for  one  who  is  about  to  make  a  text-book 
for  youth.  On  page  14  he  tells  us,  with  refreshing  coolness,  that  **we 
cannot  teach  syntax  or  even  etym<3log>'  on  fixed  and  sure  principles 
without  analysis."  What  effect  his  method  has  had  on  his  own  syntax, 
may  be  seen  in  his  book.  He  wants  to  tell  us,  on  page  54,  what  articles 
are;  and  he  says,  ^^  An  Article  is  the  word  the,  or  the  word  an  or  a, 
used,"  etc.  ;  that  is,  he  attempts  to  define  a  generic  term  by  particular- 
izing the  individuals  it  covers.  Several  other  specimens,  showing  the 
advantage  of  putting  analysis  before,  and,  we  may  add,  above  s}'ntax, 
might  be  given.  The  following  must  suffice.  **755^,  a/i,  or  a,  used 
before  a  noun  to  limit  its  signification,  is  an  article  ;^  p.  130.  '^  Many  is 
sometimes  used  before  a  a  and  a  singular  noun  ;"  p.  148.  "The  sub- 
junctive mood  is  only  used  in  a  dependent  clause  ;"  p.  163.  **  Etymolo- 
gy and  syntax  are  treated  of  together,  for  the  reason  that  the  former  de- 
pends so  much  upon  the  latter  that  it  is  impossible  to  ez^en  classify  a  large 
number  of  words,"  etc.  ;  p.  4.  The  reason  given  in  this  last  extract  for 
treating  etymology  and  syntax  together,  namely,  because  the  classification 
of  words  depends  on  their  use,  would  afford  as  strong  an  argument  in 
favor  of  treating  orthoepy  and  syntax  together ;  for  who  can  tell  how  haWy 
or  wind'y  or  conjured^  or  corps^  or  many  another  word  is  to  be  pronounced, 
unless  he  knows  how  it  is  to  be  used  ?  As  a  reason  for  commingling 
different  subjects,  it  is,  like  much  of  the  book,  extremely  crude.  We 
say  "crude;"  for  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  another  text-book  having 
so  many  rare  and  ill-digested  remarks  as  this  has.  On  p.  31,  we  find 
that  "in  an  interrogative  proposition  the  subject  ahvays  follows  the  first 
word  of  the  predicate;  no  inversion  is  allowed."  Yet  we  say,  "  Who  goes 
there?"  "How  many  men  were  present?"  To  assure  ourselves  that 
these  are  what  Parker  calls  "interrogative  propositions,"  we  turn  to  p. 
19,  and  read,  "An  interrogative  proposition  contains  a  question  or  inter- 
rogation." This,  though  not  a  definition,  shows  that  the  foregoing  sen- 
tences are  what  Parker  calls  "interrogative  propositions."  They  also 
show  the  value,  such  as  it  is,  of  the  above  remark.  On  p.  32,  he  says, 
"  Not  always  follows  the  first  word  of  the  predicate  in  a  declarative  or  an 
imperative  proposition."  He  forgot  that  we  can  say,  "AW a  drum  was 
heard  ;"  *'  Not  one  of  them  was  there ;"  "  He  not  only  was  present,  but 
spoke;"  etc.  On  p.  no,  we  are  told,  "The  relative  pronouns  are  who^ 
whichy  whaty  that^  and  as,  and  some  compounds  of  the  first  three." 
Then,  on  p.  115,  we.  find  such  crudities  as  these:  "A  relative  pro- 
noun (i)  must  (2)  immediately  follow  its  antecedent,  and  must  (3)  begin 
a  relative  clause,  except  that  a  governing  preposition,  infinitive,  or  par- 
ticiple is  placed  before  whom^  which^  what^  or  whose^  or  a  compound  of 
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one  of  them."  In  illustration  of  the  correctness  of  which,  we  give  (i), 
'*  Who  hath  ears  to  hear,  let  him  hear."  (2)  ^'//yvsLS  the  man  who  en- 
gaged him,  /ha/  discharged  him."  (3)  '*\Ve  came  to  the  dut/Jmg,  at 
the  side  entrance  o^  which  he  fell."  Again,  '*  A  finite  verb  never  precedes 
the  [a.?]  relative."  Example,  ^*lhavewha/yo\i\fzXii"  Also,  ** A  rela- 
tive clause,  unless  very  shor/,  should  be  separated  from  the  context  bjr 
commas. "  The  length  of  the  clause  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
the  matter.  On  p.  116,  he  gives  the  following  original  rule,  illustration, 
and  supplementary  note  :  (The  punctuation  is  his  own.)  "A  singular 
collective  noun  as  antecedent,  requires  a  plural  pronoun  when  separate 
or  different  action  or  state  of  the  individuals  is  implied  ;  as,  The  assemhfy 
were  divided  in  /heir  opinions.  We  were  divided  in  our  opinions 
[Quer}'.  Is  we  here  "a  singular  collective  noun?"]  1^  no  difference  vi 
implied,  or  if  a  majority  decides  for  all,  the  pronoun  representing  a  sin- 
gular collective  noun,  must  be  singular  and  neuter."  That  is,  if  an 
assembly  is  agreed  upon  any  measure,  we  ought  to  say,  "The  assembly 
are  agreed  in  i/s  opinions !"  or,  if  a  majority  of  them  decide  upon  the 
publication  of  their  sentiments,  we  are  required  by  this  rule  to  say,  **Thc 
assembly  decided  to  have  i/s  views  made  known  !"  On  p.  118,  he  sa}'S, 
"The  nominative  relative  is  seldom  omitted,  and  only  in  poe/ry,"  In 
proof  of  which,  take  the  following  sentence:  "Parker's  Grammar  has 
more  faults  than  (  )  can  be  mentioned."  Crudities  like  these,  embody- 
ing nothing  of  any  value  at  the  best,  are  scattered  up  and  down  the 
volume  on  almost  every  page.  In  going  over  the  book,  we  have  noted 
an  incredible  number ;  and,  what  is  the  worst  of  it,  their  crudeness  is 
unnecessary :  they  show  that  their  author  has  not  really  tested  them. 
They  proceed,  undoubtedly,  from  the  author's  desire  to  be  precise.  But 
zeal  for  precision  is  no  apology  for  slovenly  errors. 

Pinneo  seems  to  consider  the  forming  of  sentences,  the  filling  of  blanks, 
and  the  arranging  of  a  set  of  given  words  into  sentences,  an  essential  fea- 
ture of  a  grammatical  treatise.  He  calls  upon  the  pupil,  for  example 
(p.  12),  to  forma  number  of  sentences  on  the  model  of  "one  which 
shall  contain  the  noun  Mary  and  a  pronoun  ;"  (p.  18)  to  fill  the  blank 
in  sentences  like  "John  came  (  )  the  city,"  with  an  appropriate  prepo- 
sition ;  (p.  114)  to  supply  the  omitted  modifying  words  in  forms  like 
"(  )  trees  fall  (  )  ;"  (p.  201)  to  arrange  in  a  sentence  words  like 
"Caesar's,  then,  was,  object,  what.****  The  same  thing,  or  something  very 
similar,  may  also  be  found,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  in  Clark's  Gram- 
mar (pp.  47,  49,  50,  96,  etc.),  Greene's  (pp.  42,  43,  52,  etc.),  Kerl's 
(p.  3  [where  among  other  thinijs  he  requires  that  a  suitable  pronoun  be 
substituted  for  the  words  in  italics  in  the  sentences  "  The  apple  lay  under 
the  apples  tree,"  "The  gun  was  brought,  but  the ^i//i  was  out  of  order,* 
the  article  not  being  included  amoxv^v\v^  \\aX\c:YL^>«atdi\,  6,  etc.).  Par- 
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ker's  (pp.  23,  29,  30,  etc.),  Quackenbos's  (pp.  31,  72,  77,  etc.),  and 
Wells'  (pp.  38,  42,  66,  etc.).  But  such  exercises  are  practically  of  no 
value.  They  are,  for  the  most  part,  mere  puzzles ;  or,  if  not  puzzles, 
mechanical  performances,  teaching  neither  grammar  nor  composition. 
There  is,  however,  a  great  difference  among  these  authors  as  to  the 
amount  of  space  given  to  these  exercises.  While  Quackenbos  gives  com- 
paratively little,  Pinneo  seems  to  think  it  impossible  to  give  too  much. 

There  are  many  good  points  in  Pinneo's,  as  there  are  in  the  other 
grammars  in  our  list.  But  there  are  also  some  things  that  ought  never 
to  appear  or  to  be  inculcated  in  an  English  Grammar.  Of  these  we  have 
space  for  two  or  three  only.  i.  The  giving  .of  the  form  You  was.  You 
was  Icfved,  in  the  paradigm  of  the  verbs  io  be  and  to  he  laved.  Whoever 
may  use  this  form,  it  is  but  a  vulgarism  at  best  It  would  be  quite  as 
just  and  scl\olarly  to  encourage  the  use  of  We  was,  Is  you  ?  Pinneo, 
however,  is  not  alone  in  encouraging  this  you-was  vulgarism.  Clark,  in 
his  paradigm  of  the  verb  io  be,  p.  124,  gives  ^<7«  was ;  then,  in  a  foot- 
note, adds,  with  a  degree  o^  nonchalance  bordering  on  impudence,  **  Some 
good  writers  use  the  plural  form  of  tire  verb  {were)  in  addressing  one  per- 
son ;"  just  as  though  good  writers  generally  used  >'^«  was  I  2.  The 
parsing  he  gives  of  viine,  in  such  a  sentence  as  **  Samuel  has  lost  his 
book,'  but  mine  is  safe  ;"  p.  49.  He  says  it  ''stands  for  my  book,  and,  as 
such,  is  used  as  the  nominative  to  is  [Whether  in  the  first  or  the  third 
person  he  does  not  say],  and  the  adjective  sa/e  qualifies  it."  He  might 
as  truthfully  say  that,  in  the  sentence,  "Samuel  has  lost  his  book,  but 
John's  is  S3ik," /o/ins  stands  (or /ohn's  book,  and  as  such  is  nominative  to 
is,  'etc.  The  author  of  a  *;rammar  ought  to  know  that  mine  is  but  another 
form  for  my,  as  none,  in  such  a  sentence  as  **  Silver  or  gold  I  have  none," 
is  only  another  form  for  no,  and  that  the  two  forms  should  be  parsed  pre- 
cisely alike.  3.  The  condemnation  of  such  idiomatic  forms  as  "The 
canvas  was  made  use  of;"  "  He  was  lost  sight  of ;"  p.  151.  These  he 
pronounces  "incorrect,"  and  proposes  instead  of  them,  as  correct  Eng- 
lish, the  phrasing  "Use  was  made  of  the  canvas,"  "Sight  of  him  was 
lost  1"  The  special  rule  under  which  these  examples  are  placed,  reminds 
us  of  another  of  Pinneo's  faults.  In  very  many  instances  he  lacks  adap- 
tation in  consequence  of  being  too  general.  Thus,  the  rule  referred  to 
reads,  "Avoid  the  incorrect  use  of  the  passive  with  an  object."  So,  p. 
170,  "A  collective  noun  may  be  nominative  to  a  singular  or  plural  verb, 
according  to  the  sense  ;"  and,  p.  180,  "Avoid  giving  the  wrong  tense  of 
the  infinitive  ;*' — valuable  directions,  no  doubt,  provided  the  pupil  knows 
how  to  follow  them  ! 

Quackenbos's  book  shows,  at  a  glance,  that  it  is  the  work  of  a  teacher ; 
that  is,  of  one  who  knows  something  about  hcrw  to  imjwrt  knowledge. 
It  is  divided  into  short  lessons,  followed  by  exeidaes  tivloicvw^  >^\^  ^<\w- 
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ciples  taught  These  exercises  are  practical,  and  generally  ver>'  well 
adapted  to  the  purpose  designed.  We  think  the  author  errs,  however, 
in  tr)ing  to  do  away  with  the  neuter  gender — the  result  of  a  misapprehen- 
sion of  what  gender  is, — and  in  introducing  the  rules  of  syntax  in  con- 
nection with  etymological  principles.  There  are  many  things  in  this 
book  that  are  plainly  improvements  on  other  grammars ;  but  there  are 
other  things  which  we  cannot  account  for.  Thus,  the  second  person 
singular  of  the  "Imperfect"  Subjunctive  of  the  verb  h  be,  is  given  *'If 
thou  were,"  This,  we  considered,  at  first,  a  mere  misprint  But,  on 
examination,  we  find  it  is  not  The  corresponding  form  of  the  verb  lo 
rule  is  given  "If  thou  ruled,  or  did  rule  ;"  and  of  lo  be  ruled,  "If  thou 
were  ruled."  If  this  is  right,  we  should  like  to  sec  some  of  Quackenbos's 
authorities  for  it  We  cannot  help  adding  that  the  treatment  here  given 
of  the  Subjunctive  Mood  is,  in  general,  verj'  unsatisfactor}'.  .  On  p.  114, 
the  second  person  singular  of  the  Imperfect  Indicative  is  given  as  "Thou 
wast  or  weri. "  JVerl,  w^  admit,  is  sometimes  used  indicatively  by  the 
poets;  but,  when  used  thus,  it  is  hy  poetic  license.  After  declining 
whoever,  p.  65,  ^^ Norn,  Whoever,  Poss,  Whosoever,  Obj\  Whomever,"  he 
says,  p.  66,  "As  antecedent,  whoever  is  in  the  objective  case!"'  'Some  of 
his  dispositions  of  Infinitives  are  unaccountably  curious.  In  the  sen- 
tences, (i )  "  It  is  my  duty  to  go,"  (2)  "  For  me  to  go  would  be  wrong," 
(3)  "It  is  hard  to  go,"  the  infinitive,  he  says,  p.  100,  limits  the  meaning 
respectively  of  (i)  a  noun,  (2)  a  pronoun,  (3)  an  adjective  !  Quacken- 
bos  professes  not  to  shun  difficulties :  instead  of  shunning  them,  he 
creates  them,  not  unfrequently  when  it  is  pyerfectly  unnecessary.  Shall 
we  illustrate  ?  On  p.  30,  he  defines  (incorrectly)  a  collective  noun  to  be 
"  the  name  of  a  body  of  individual  Irving  objects," — a  definition  that  ex- 
cludes such  a  word  2&fleel, — "Theyfif^/  have  sailed  up  the  Sound."  On 
p.  182,  among  "  Difficult  Constructions  Explained,"  he  has  the  follow- 
ing :  "A  hundred  {colleclrve  noun,  always  construed  with  a  plural  verb] 
people  [object  of  of  understood]  may  be  killed,  etc.  ;  and  on  p.  225 : 
"A  hundred  [of]  swords  were  drawn."  In  attempting — and  it  is  only  ao 
attempt — to  explain  one  seeming  difficulty  he  creates  another.  He  first 
defines  a  collective  noun  to  be  a  name  of  a  body  of  living  objects.  Then 
he  gives  hundred  2&  an  example  of  such  a  noun,  though  it  is  not  properly 
a  " name  ;"  nor  does  it  denote  "a  body,"  any  more  than  hmniy  does,  or 
in  fact  any  plural  noun  like  men  ;  nor  yet,  especially  in  such  a  connec- 
tion as  "a  hundred  swords,*'  is  it  a  name  of  a  body  oi  living  objects.  As 
to  the  author's  attempted  "  explanation"  of  the  construction,  there  may 
be  those  that  like  it :  we  reject  it  as  utterly  untenable.  The  truth  is,  that, 
while  the  book  shows  in  certain  points  much  practical  skill  and  good 
judgment,  there  is  such  an  amount  of  erroneous  teaching  in  it,  that  we 
should  shun  it  as  a  texl-booVu 
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Wells'  Grammar  displays,  on  the  whole,  an  unusual  amount  of  study 
and  original  matter.  His  examples  and  illustrations  are  generally  new. 
This  gives  his  book  a  peculiar  freshness  and  an  individuality  which  are 
really  pleasant.  But  his  treatment  of  the  subject  is  not  the  most  practi- 
cal. On  the  Subjunctive  Mood,  for  instance,  he  is  almost  as  bad  as 
Parker  and  Pinneo.  Where  he  ought  to  have  but  three  tenses,  he  has 
eight.  This  proceeds,  of  course,  from  the  lack  of  a  clear  conception  of 
the  nature  and  functions  of  this  mood, — in  which,  we  admit,  he  is  far  from 
standing  alone — and  this  being  the  case,  he  cannot  be  expected  to  give 
others  a  clear  or  correct  idea  of  them.  But  what  we  most  find  fault  v.'ith 
is  the  fact  that,  throughout  the  volume,  there  is  a  lack  of  system  in  en- 
forcing the  principles  taught  and  in  testing  the  learner's  knowledge  of 
what  he  has  passed  over.  Especially  is  there  a  deficiency  in  exercises  of 
faulty  syntax  for  correction.  These  omissions  render  the  book  far  less 
practical  than  it  might  otherwise  be.  And  yet  the  author's  conservatism 
and  impartiality,  everywhere  observable,  please  and  attract.  They  indi- 
cate a  careful  and  faithful  comparison  of  views,  and  awaken  a  feeling  of 
confidence  which  others,  more  pretentious  and  more  positive,  cannot 
command.  We  are  sorry  that  books  which  indicate  so  much  painstak- 
ing, originality,  and  general  fairness,  as  this  volume  and  Kerl's  do,  should 
be  so  ill  adapted  to  accomplish  that  for  which  they  are  intended.  But  so 
it  is.  Originality  and  care  are  commendable ;  but  .the  true  test  of  the 
value  of  a  text-book  is  its  success  in  achieving  the  practical  ends  for  which 
it  is  professedly  designed. 

To  express  in  brief  our  view  as  to  which  of  these  books  is  the  best  as  a 
manual  to  aid  one  in  acquiring  a  correct  grammatical  knowledge  and  use 
of  the  language,  we  will  say  that  we  hesitate  not  to  give  the  preference  to 
Goold  Brown's  Institutes:  Not  that  we  consider  the  book  what  it  ought 
to  be  in  every  respect ;  not  that  Brown  does  not  here  and  there  teach 
error ;  not  that  he  is  in  all  points  up  to  the  times  ;  not  that  his  definitions 
and  arrangement  are  unexceptionable,  or  as  nearly  so  as  they  could  be  ; 
but  that,  while  in  these  and  other  respects  he  can  bear  comparison  wiih 
others,  in  his  general  plan  as  well  as  for  the  most  part  in  the  details,  espe- 
cially in  his  exercises  for  practical  drill,  he  is  so  far  in  advance  of  others 
that  the  time  and  attention  required  in  going  carefully  through  this  book 
would  serve  one  to  greater  advantage  than  if  devoted  to  any  other  English 
Grammar  we  have  ever  seen.  If  one  has  not  the  time  to  spare  that  would 
be  necessary  to  carry  him  carefully  and  thoroughly  through  this  book, 
the  next  best  thing  for  him,  all  things  considered,  is  Bullions'  Grammar. 
This  is  unquestionably  an  excellent — nay,  as  grammars  are  now  made, 
a  superior — work  ;  but  it  is  less  full  and  less  instructive,  on  the  whole, 
than  Brown's.  Bullions',  too,  is  more  suitable  perhaps  for  a  younger 
class  of  pupils. 
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SECRET  SOCIETIES  AND  DUELLING  IN  GERMAN 

UNIVERSITIES, 

THE  origin  of  what  we  would  call  secret  societies  in  the  German 
Universities,  and  what  the  Germans  call  Corps  or  Verbindungen,  is 
almost  coincident  with  the  foundation  of  the  first  German  Universities  in  the 
14th  century.  They  have  represented,  as  far  as  we  can  trace  their  history, 
the  different  territories  of  the  common  Fatherland,  and  have  always  been 
of  a  strictly  sectional  character.  Students  belonging  to  the  same  territory 
associated  with  each  other  and  formed  leagues,  to  which  they  gave  the 
names  of  their  "smaller  fatherland."  Thus  we  met  and  still  meet  with 
the  names  of  Saxons,  Westphalians,  Vandals,  Hanoverians,  Hanseates, 
Plolsates,  Frisians,  Rhenani,  Thuringians,  Nassovians,  Hessians,  Druns- 
wickers,  Silesians,  etc.  Their  badges  consisted  of  the  coats  of  arms  of 
their  sovereigns,  to  which  the*  territorial  colors  were  added.  Thus  the 
Saxons  wore  and  are  wearing  still  two  different  blues  and  white ;  the 
Westphalians,  green,  black,  and  white ;  the  Vandals  (Mecklcnburgians), 
red  and  yellow ;  the  Rhenani,  blue,  red,  and  white ;  the  Nassovians, 
blue,  white,  and  orange,  etc. 

As  in  the  greater  political  arena,  so  in  the  narrower  sphere  of  university- 
life,  these  "territories"  were  in  a  perpetual  warfare  with  each  other,  only 
their  feuds  were  not  fought  out  in  battles,  but  in  single  combats,  in 
duels.  All  these  associations  were  completely  organized  by  constitutions 
and  by-laws,  and  had  officers,  who  were  formally  elected  and  who  often 
wielded  great  influence  and  power.  It  happened  not  rarely  that  they 
took  out  formal  charters  from  their  home-governments.  The  central 
power  of  the  German  Empire  took  no  notice  of  them,  till  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  century  the}'  interfered  with  the  political  questions 
of  the  day,  and  became  formidable  enough  to  make  Austria,  Prussia, 
and  Russia  tremble. 

About  the  internal  life  of  these  associations  in  the  former  centu- 
ries, we  have  very  little  information.  Still  we  know  that  they  were  a 
great  obstacle  to  literary'  progress  and  culture.  They  perpetuated  the 
mediaeval  rudeness  which  had  already  begun  to  disappear  from  public  life. 
They  were  the  natural  supports  and  nurseries  of  that  feudal  tyranny  which 
has  always  been  the  bane  of  Germany.  No  wonder  that  the  territorial 
governments  in  the  sixteenth,  seventeenth,  and  eighteenth  centuries  coun- 
tenanced and  even  encouraged  their  wild  habits,  and  connived  at  the 
many  acts  of  high-handed  violence  that  were  constantly  perpetrated  by 
the  members  of  these  leagues.  There  was  a  time  when  academic  juris- 
diction  almost  exclusively  tesled  m  \!cie«  \va»^    ^n^tv.  >lafc  ^^Cesson 
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were  subject  to  their  discipline,  and  had  to  appear  before  their  courts. 
Students  not  belonging  to  the  leagues  (we  should  call  them  now  ^*  neu- 
trals" but  the  Germans  name  them  ** camels"  or  ''savages")  were 
almost  pariahs  in  this  peculiar  social  organization,  some  of  whose  strange 
privileges  have  been  continued  even  to  the  present  time. 

The  different  Universities  up  to  the  present  century  had  very  great 
immunities ;  they  formed  States  within  the  State,  and  were  governed 
almost  independently  of  the  General  and  State  governments.  The  high- 
est authority  was  vested  in  an  elective  officer  (one  of  the  Professors),  who 
was  called  Rector  or  Pro-rector  (the  king  himself  being  the  rector), 
with  almost  royal  power,  to  whose  insignia  belonged  the  purple  and  the 
sceptre,  and  who  bore  the  title  "Magnificus,"  or  "His  Magnificence." 
We  know  that  Rector  Langc  in  Halle  with  his  own  hands  took  a  student, 
who,  had  been  drafted  into  military  service,  out  of  the  ranks,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  Generalissimo,  Duke  Leopold  of  Dessau,  and  that  the  latter, 
although  surrounded  by  the  Prussian  army,  suffered  the  humiliation,  and 
lowered  his  hat  when  Rector  Magnificus  announced  that  he  was  acting 
as  the  representative  of  His  Majesty  the  king.  The  whole  jurisdiction 
over  students  was  in  the  hands  of  tlie  University  ;  no  civil  magistrate  was 
allowed  to  summon  or  to  arrest  a  student.  The  Academic  Senate, 
elected  by  the  four  Faculties,  had  the  law-making  power,  while  the  exec- 
.  utive  power  was  wielded  by  the  Rector,  and  the  judicial  power  was  in  the 
hands  of  several  Professors  of  the  juridical  Faculty.  The  Professors,  as 
such,  were  what  they  are  to-day — mere  lecturers,  without  any  disciplinary 
power  whatever.  The  students  dictated  more  or  less  the  course  to  be 
followed  by  the  Professors,  and  came  to  the  lecture-room  according  to 
their  own  pleasure  ;  they  might  hear  the  lectures  of  what  Professor  they 
chose.  Recitations  were  out  of  the  question ;  examinations  took  place  only 
at  the  end  of  the  three  or  four  years'  course,  and  then  only  for  those  that 
applied  for  the  degree  of  Doctor.  The  conduct  of  the  students  outside 
the  lecture-room  was  nominally  under  the  supervision  of  the  Academic 
Senate  and  the  Rector,  but  was,  in  fact,  in  the  students'  own  hands. 

The  leagues  in  every  University  constituted  a  community,  which 
assumed  the  management  of  all  affairs  relating  to  the  students'  life ; 
they  even  arrogated  to  themselves  authority  over  the  citizens^  who  gen- 
erally obeyed  the  behests  issuing  from  these  informal  courts.  Each 
society  delegated  one  or  two  representatives  to  a  "General  Assembly," 
called  Senior en-Cotwent  (Convention  of  Seniors  *).  This  Senior en-Convcni 
wielded  an  almost  absolute  power,  to  which  all  the  students  belonging  to 


*  This  was  the  name  of  the  Presidents  of  the  diflferent  societies.  Each  University  had  its 
own  SenioreB-CoBventf  but  firequently  the  difierent  conventiont  corresponded  with  eacK 
other. 
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no  Society  (and  these  were  always  by  for  the  majority)  had  to  pay  im- 
plicit obedience.  The  Senioren-Conveni  established  a  written  constitution 
called  the  ** Comment,"  in  which  the  duties  and  rights  of  the  students 
were  minutely  laid  down.  They  summoned  students  and  even  citizens 
before  their  bar,  and  whoever  refused  obedience  was  declared  **out  of 
the  pale  of  the  academic  communit}'.''  Such  an  outcast  might  be 
offended  or  outraged  by  any  one  with  perfect  impunity ;  ever}'  intercourse 
had  to  be  broken  off  with  him.  The  ver)'  house  where  he  lived  had  to  be 
shunned  by  all  students ;  the  consequence  of  which  was,  that  such  an 
unfortunate  subject  could  find  lodgings  only  with  the  greatest  difficulty. 
The  academic  authorities  were  powerless  against  the  Senioren-ConvenL 
A  hint  of  the  latter  would  rouse  up  all  societies,  and  in  fact  all  students. 
If  the  Academic  Senate  would  not  yield,  a  ''secessio  in  montem  sacrum" 
would  be  decreed,  in  imitation  of  the  plebeians  of  ancient  Rome.  The 
students  then  left  the  town  en  masse,  resorting  to  the  neighboring  vil- 
lages, and  lea\nng  the  lecture-rooms  without  a  single  hearer.  Generally, 
all  the  trades-people,  bakers,  butchers,  grocers,  followed,  and  the  city 
was  left  without  food,  without  trade,  the  few  inhabitants  starving  in  awful 
loneliness.  The  end  of  such  difficulties  was  regularly  an  embassy  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate,  often  His  Magnificence  himself,  a  second  Menenius 
Agrippa,  at  the  head,  repeating  to  the  students  the  fable  of  the  Stomach 
and  the  revolting  limbs  of  the  human  body ;  but  without  any  effect, 
unless  the  ''refractory  Senate"  promised  respect  of  the  rights  of  the 
**Plebs."  Such  secessions  happened  as  late- as  1830  and  1831.  If 
they  were  ineffectual,  more  serious  measures  would  be  resorted  to,  the 
last  example  of  which  is  the  renowned  **Gottingcn  revolution"  of  1831, 
when  the  students  deposed  all  authorities,  elected  a  Mayor  and  a  Rector 
of  their  own  number,  and  compelled  the  Academic  Senate  to  do  what- 
ever they  wished. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  the  ''German  student"  had 
somewhat  profited  by  the  general  advancement  in  cultuft  and  refinement ; 
but  ever)'wherc  mediaeval  traces  might  still  be  discovered.  The  garb  of 
the  student  at  this  time  was  still  altogether  fantastic.  High,  stiff  boots, 
called  **  Canons"  {Kanonen),  went  up  high  over  the  knees,  with  tops 
wide  enough  to  receive  a  giant  Enormous  spurs,  weighing  several 
pounds,  graced  the  heels.  What  was  visible  of  the  inexpressibles,  con- 
sisted of  white  or  yellow  stout  deer's  skin.  In  lieu  of  a  coat,  the  student 
wore  a  garment  like  that  of  a  mediaeval  knight,  with  enormous  collars. 
Round  the  waist  and  shoulders  hung  a  scarf  displaying  the  colors  of  the 
"society  ;"  an  enormous  broadsword  dangled  at  the  left ;  the  right  was 
armed  with  a  pipe  of  superhuman  size,  the  bowl  holding  with  ease  a 
quarter  of  a  pound  of  "  Killikinick."  The  head-dress  consisted,  at  fes- 
tive occasions,  of  a  gorgeous  VLm^Yi\!^cac^,m\Jcv^\s.\xi^^^."^^^ 
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"the  true  colors;"  on  ordinary  occasions,  however,  it  was  a  cap  (with 
the  colors,  of  course),  placed  almost  on  one  ear,  and  of  so  minute  a  size 
that  it  required  great  practice  to  balance  it  on  the  head.  A  huge  rib- 
bon round  th^  breast  displayed  in  large  characters  the  ''single  com- 
bats" (duels)  of  the  individual,  showing  the  names  of  every  antagonist. 
The  face  was  often  marked  by  deep  scars. 

Such  was  the  exterior  of  the  German  student,  as  it  is  in  the  memory 
of  persons  still  living.  But  among  these  bears,  who  speedily  became 
tamed  in  professional  life,  names  are  found  which,  like  Gotfried  Her- 
man, are  shining  as  stars  of  the  first  magnitude  in  the  heavens  of  literature. 
Their  wild  revels  did  not  prevent  them  from  their  proper  pursuits. 
While  the  ribald  songs  of  their  companions  were  yet  ringing  in  their  ears, 
their  spirits  were  already  deep  in  conversation  with  Plato  and  Aristotle. 

It  was  in  the  year  18 10,  at  the  time  of  the  deepest  humiliation  of  Ger- 
many, when  the  Prussian  government  undertook  the  task  of  regenerating 
German  life  from  its  very  root.  The  "Universities"  had  a  prominent 
place  in  the  debates  on  those  things  which  needed  a  thorough  reform. 
It  was  the  good  fortune  of  Germany  that  this  whole  question  was  left  to 
the  decision  of  Willianr  von  Humboldt,  Stein,  and  Altenstein.  Never 
was  a  nation's  fate  in  the  keeping  of  nobler  spirits,  nor  was  ever  a  ques- 
tion intrusted  to  more  competent  minds.  There  were  two  opinions  in 
the  Council.  The  one  opinion  maintained  that  all  the  privileges  of  the 
Universities  ought  to  be  abolished,  and  that  the  students  should  be  sub- 
jected to  a  rigorous  discipline.  The  lectures  should  be  assigned  by  the 
Faculty ;  the  diligence  of  the  students  was  to  be  controlled  by  recitations 
and  examinations,  according  to  the  English  plan ;  the  outside  disci- 
pline was  to  be  controlled  by  the  r^ular  authorities.  Only  literary 
societies  should  exist  under  the  control  of  the  Faculties.  Duelling  was 
to  be  strictly  prohibited  and  severely  punished — even  with  death-penalty. 
The  other  opinion  was  for  the  maintenance  of  the  old  freedom  of  the 
students.  It  was  true,  they  acknowledged,  that  the  old  system  had  many 
inconveniences.  Many  young  men  fell  as  victims  of  the  unbridled 
freedom  of  a  student's  life.  Many  were  wasting  their  time  and  health, 
accustoming  themselves  to  pernicious^  habits,  and  becoming  incapaci- 
tated for  the  serious  duties  of  life.  Some  were  crippled  or  even  killed 
by  wounds  received  in  duelling,  a  habit  that  was  incompatible  with  a 
well-regulated  society.  But  notwithstanding  all  these  drawbacks,  they 
maintained  the  self-government  of  the  students,  because  the  evils  caused 
by  liberty  were  best  cured  by  liberty  itself.  The  proposed  guardianship  and 
pupilage  would  soon  convert  these  noble  and  generous  youths  into  slavish 
tools.  All  higher  aspirations  of  the  human  soul  were  awakened  by  self- 
decision,  not  by  constraint  and  compulsion.  Science  without  liberty  was 
only  a  dead  possession,  burdening  instead  ol  Iteevxi^^'t  m\\A,    "^X^rx^ 
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one  out  of  a  hundred  young  men  had  been  ruined  by  a  loose  life,  ninety- 
nine  had  gone  through  an  invaluable  school.  It  was  far  more  desirable 
for  the  State  to  lose  one  or  two  citizens  out  of  a  hundred,  with  the  rest 
braced  by  the  stormy  air  of  the  Universities,  than  to^  create  a  sleepy  and 
listless  generation,  caring  only  for  worldly  and  selfish  ends.  Duelling 
should  be  restrained  as  much  as  possible  ;  but  the  time  for  the  total  abo- 
lition of  a  habit  so  deeply  implanted  in  the  nation,  was  not  yet  come. 
The  students  should  be  allowed  to  take  care  of  this  question  themselves, 
and  they  would  find  better  remedies  against  it  than  a  regardless  and  cruel 
enforcement  of  the  existing  laws,  which  never  before  had  been  enforced. 
It  was  not  even  desirable  to  suppress  this  habit  witBout  replacing  it  by 
other  institutions ;  it  would  be  like  holding  out  an  encouragement  to  the 
cowards,  who  now  were  subdued  and  stigmatized,  but  soon  would  raise 
their  heads.  While  now  personal  courage  and  untarnished  honor  were 
the  standards  of  public  esteem,  far  less  desirable  qualities  would  soon 
take  their  place. 

In  the  councils  of  the  Government  the  latter  opinion  prevailed,  and  it 
was  concluded  to  curtail  the  ancient  freedom  of  the  Universities  only  so 
ht  as  it  was  absolutely  necessary.  But  one  new  measure  was  introduced, 
which,  as  they  believed,  would  counterbalance  many  of  the  evils  spring- 
ing from  the  previous  system.  This  was  a  very  rigorous  test  of  the  ripe- 
ness o(  those  who  wished  to  become  students  of  a  University.  The 
examinations  for  admission  were  made  so  formidable,  that  only  a  perfect 
preparation  in  all  branches  of  science  would  be  the  stepping-stone  to  the 
University.  The  Government  judged  that  a  very  high  developmenl  0/  the 
menial  qualities  would  he  the  best  safeguard  against  all  those  temptations  the 
student  could  meet  with.  All  German  governments,  Austria  alone  excepted, 
followed  sooner  or  later  the  lead  of  Prussia,  and  time  has  abundantly 
proved  that  they  were  right  While  in  Austria  everything  was  sleeping 
and  going  backward,  the  human  mind  has  achieved  its  proudest  triumphs 
n  the  North  of  Germany.  We  may  say  that  German  science  would  not 
be  what  it  is,  if  in  the  year  18 10  other  councils  had  prevailed,  and  the 
Universities  had  been  reorganized  according  to  the  **  English"  plan.  And 
we  may  further  say,  that  without  these  measures  the  political  situation  of 
Germany  would  be  now  as  hopeless  as  it  was  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
last  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  present  century.  No  Bismark  could 
have  arisen  in  an  Austrian  University :  no  army  of  Sadowa  would  have 
been  ready  to  vindicate  the  eternal  rights  of  the  nation. 

We  had  to  go  back  so  far,  in  order  to  make  the  present  condition  of 

the   **  secret  societies"  in  German  Universities   perfectly  intelligible  to 

American  students.     In  another  article  we  shall  try  to  describe  the  liie 

mthin  a  secret  society,  and  its  code  of  honor,  as  it  is  observed  in  generali 

and  especially  in  connection  viVtVv  v\x^  ^i^cvvt^  ol  ^\x^V\\\^%. 
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THE   VENTILATION  AND  WARMING  OF  SCHOOL- 

HOUSES. 

m 

IV. 

•OUNSHINE,  the  great  motive  power  of  atmospheric  movements,  is 
O  ihe  motive  power  of  natural  ventilation.  It  is  also  Nature's  great 
disinfectant ;  and  if  there  is  one  place  more  than  another  in  which  its 
influence  cannot  be  dispensed  with,  that  place  is  the  school-room. 

From  the  disregard  of  sunlight — direct  sunlight — so  noticeable  in  the 
construction,  not  only  of  school-houses  but  dwellings,  it  is  to  be  feared 
that  few  persons  realize  how  soon  the  walls,  carpets,  and  other  porous 
objects  in  a  room  become  foul  by  the  absorption  of  effete  matter  exhaled 
from  the  bodies  of  the  occupants.  A  free  circulation  of  air  is  of  great 
value,  as  well  for  removing  these  exhalations  before  they  can  be  deposited 
as  for  supplying  fresh  air  for  breathing.  But  mere  change  of  air  is  not 
sufficient :  a  more  powerful  agent  is  required.  Every  lady  knows  (unfor- 
tunately) how  soon  direct  sunlight  fades  the  bright  colors  of  her  carpets 
and  upholstery.  Too  few  appear  to  know  that  the  same  blessed  agent  is 
equally  energetic  in  dissipating  the  fever-breeding,  consumption-causing 
air  that  pervades  and  clings  to  her  carefully  shaded  furniture.  We  want 
fewer  heavy  curtains  and  closed  shutters,  and  more  sunshine  in  our  public 
and  private  apartments. 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  secure  the  thorough  ventilation  of 
buildings  by  currents  of  air  produced  by  artificial  means,  to  the  entire 
neglect  of  natural  ventilation  ;  but  always  with  disappointment  Venti- 
lating engineers  are  apt  to  commence  by  calculating  first  how  much  each 
person  will  inhale  or  exhale  in  a  minute,  and  then  by  making  what 
seems  to  be  a  liberal  allowance  for  the  contamination  of  the  surrounding 
air,  endeavor  to  provide  jbr  the  requisite  supply  of  pure  air.  The  results 
obtained  almost  invariably  fall  short  of  what  is  actually  required.  Espe- 
cially in  mild  or  close  weather  do  these  artificial  arrangements  fail.  Then 
nothing  short  of  the  full  sweep  of  the  external  air  will  answer.  For 
rooms  in  which  large  numbers  of  persons  are  to  be  collected,  it  is  a  pri- 
mary requirement  that  there  be  openings  on  every  side,  so  that  any  out- 
side currents  of  air,  from  whatever  direction,  may  be  made  use  of. 

The  subjoined  plan  is  offered  as  a  suggestion  for  the  arrangement  of  a 
school-house,  so  that  every  class-room  shall  have  one  or  more  windows 
on  each  of  its  four  sides,  and  a  circulation  of  air  between  it  and  the  ad- 
joining class-room.  Of  course  the  necessar)'  modifications  to  adapt  this 
plan  to  the  requirements  of  special  locations  will  suggest  themselves  ic^ 
every  intelligent  ZTchiiecl     The  great  point  "we  Vwtve  \xi  n\^h?  \^  \.o  \w^^  ^^ 
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necessity  of  having  every  class-room  open  to  the  outside  air  on  eveiy  side^ 
BO  that  it  may  be  easily  sunned  and  aired  ;  and  to  show  how  these  advan- 
tages can.  be  inexpensively  obtained.  Objeaions  may  be  made  to  onr 
arrangctnent  of  windows  because  of  the  great  amount  of  light  that  would 
enter  at  Ihem.  That  of  course  could  be  regulated  by  means  of  blinds. 
The  direction  of  the  tight  that  strikes  the  pupils'  books  can  be  regulated 
in  the  same  way.  Blinds  should  be  used  on  all  the  windows,  becanse- 
they  are  far  superior  to  curtains  in  admitting  a  free  circulation  of  air, 
while  excluding  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  ;  and  the  blinds  should  begretn, 
because  that  is  the  color  most  agreeable  to  the  eyes.  At  intennissionsi 
and  before  and  ader  school,  the  blinds  should  be  opened  lo  admit  direct 
sunlight,  the  purifying  effect  of  which  is  absolutely  indispensable  in  keep- 
ing the  Gchool-room  whblesome. 


SUGGESTIVE  PLAN  OF  A  SCHOOL-HOUSE'  DESIGNED  TO  ADMIT  LIGHT 
AND  AIR.  ON  EVERY  SIDE  OF  EACH  CLASS-ROOM. 

The  evil  of  allowing  the  air  of  one  class-room  to  pass  into  an  adjoining 
room — a  great  defect  in  many  of  the  school-buildings  lately  erected  in 
Philadelphia  and  Brooklyn — was  explained  in  a  previous  paper.  It  ii 
entirely  obviated  by  having  each  room  communicate  directly  with  the 
open  air  on  all  four  sides.  This  plan  also  renders  available  for  ventiU- 
lion,  as  tvas  noticed  above,  every  variation  in  the  currents  of  the  external 
air.     There  are  many  limes,  howww ,  -wVea  ft\t  iw  Ss  -ifiwi  -siAV,  and  ttks 
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difference  of  temperature  between  the  external  and  internal  air  is  not 
sufficient  to  secure  thorough  ventilation  through  the  windows.  Artificial 
means  must  then  be  employed  for  removing  the  vitiated  air.  The  system 
of  flues  for  this  purpose,  connecting  with  the  ventilating  shafts  between 
the  wardrobes  (the  shaded  portion  of  the  interior),  will  be  readily  under- 
stood by  those  who  have  read  the  preceding  articles  of  this  series.     . 

To  accommodate  the  prevailing  opinion,  which  requires  a  large  collect- 
ing-room in  every  school-house,  the  partitions  on  one  side  of  the  hall  may 
be  omitted  in  the  third  story,  and  the  recess  at  the  sides  enclosed  (by 
a  Mansard  roof,  for  instance),  the  form  of  the  ventilating  shaft  being 
changed  so  as  not  to  interfere. 

It  is  proposed  that  the  heating  of  the  rooms  in  cold  weather  ^hall  be 
effected  by  stoves  or  coils  of  steam-pipe  radiators  placed  under  the  win- 
dows, so  that  the  incoming  fresh  air  shall  be  warmed  as  it  enters  the 
room.  As  we  have  considered  this  part  of  the  subject  in  previous  articles, 
we  would  refer  the  reader  to  them. 

The  only  objection  that  we  can  see  to  our  school-house  thus  overflowed 
with  sunshine  and  fresh  air,  is  that  the  children  would  so  luxuriate  in 
these  essentials  of  physical  health  and  vi\-acity  that  they  would  be  as  rest- 
less and  mischievous  as  the  boys  and  girls  of  an  old-fashioned  country 
school  kept  in  an  over-ventilated  log-house.  They  would  need  a  very 
different  treatment,  it  is  true,  from  that  required  to  spur  into  activity  the 
poor,  pale-faced,  automatic  dolls  that  go  through  the  routine  performances 
of  many  of  our  public  schools  :  yet  we  must  confess  a  strong  liking  for 
the  spirit  of  the  country  school-boy. 


EASY  EXPERIMENTS  IN  ELEMENTARY  CHEMISTRY 

Section  X. — Carbon ^  Boron ,  and  Silicon. 

• 

THE  first  member  of  this  group  is  the  only  one  of  them  that  is  of 
special  interest  to  the  experimenter.  Boron  is  rarely  seen  even 
by  the  chemist,  and  the  only  one  of  its  compounds  thatjs  widely  known 
is  borax.  Experiments  with  it  are  more  appropriately  considered  in  con- 
nection with  the  metals.  Silicon  is  as  rare  as  boron.  In  combination 
with  oxygen  it  forms  silica,  better  known  as  that  most  abundant  of  sim- 
ple minerals,  quartz. 

An  interesting  experiment  affording  pure  silica  in  a  gelatinous  condi- 
tion is  the  following  : 

Exp,  115.  Prepare  a  small  flask  with  a  cork  axvA  \oii^  ^^^  VoJofc  \sfcx<x 
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twice  at  right  angles,  $0  as  to  lead  to  the  bottom  of  a  glass  jar  ca[)able  of 
holding  5  or  6  inches  of  water.  In  the  tall  glass  pour  mercury  to  the 
depth  of  an  inch. 

Put  into  the  flask  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  powdered  fluor-spar  and 
powdered  glass,  little  more  than  a  tablespoonful  in  all,  and  add  sulphuric 
acid  enough  to  cover  the  rest.  Put  in  the  cork  and  tube,  and  let  the  outer 
or  long  end  of  the  tube  dip  below  the  surface  of  the  mercury.  Fill  up 
the  tall  jar  with  water.  Apply  heat  to  the  flask,  which  of  course  must  be 
on  a  suitable  stand.  Fluoride  of  silicon,  which  is  a  g^s,  passes  through 
the  tube  and  through  the  mercury ;  but  is  decomposed  by  contact  with  the 
water,  so  that  each  bubble  as  it  rises  is  enclosed  in  a  little  sack  of  pure 
silica  in  a  gelatinous  condition. 

The  element  carbon  is  known  under  the  forms  of  diamond,  graphite 
or  black-lead,  and  coal.  Carbon  and  hydrogen  unite  to  form  the  great 
bulk  of  all  so-called  inflammable  substances.  The  most  interesting 
compound  of  carbon  to  the  experimenter  is  carbonic  acid.  It  is  pre- 
pared easily  and  without  heat,  from  some  carbonate,  generally  of  lime  or 
soda.     Common  marble  is  the  cheapest 

Exp.  116.  Supply  a  pint  bottle  with  a  cork,  and  a  tube  bent  twice  at 
right  angles,  similar  to  that  employed  in  the  chlorine  experiment  Let 
the  tube  lead  to  a  large  jar,  which  should  be  supplied  with  a  loose  cover 
of  pasteboard  or  thick  paper.  Put  a  few  bits  of  marble  in  the  generating 
bottle ;  add  water  enough  to  nearly  or  quite  cover  them,  and  then  pour 
in  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid  until  the  effervescence  is  quite  brisk ; 
then  cojk  the  generating  bottle,  and  the  gas  will  accumulate  in  the  receiv- 
ing jar.  A  single  ounce  of  the  marble  yields  something  over  a  gallon 
of  the  gas. 

Exp,  117.  The  amount  collected  in  the  large  jar  may  be  tested  at  any 
tithe  by  lowering  a  lighted  taper  into  it  The  flame  is  extinguished  as 
.soon  as  immersed  in  the  gas.  ^ 

Exp,  118.  Take  a  wide-mouthed  jar  of  any  capacity,  from  a  quart  to 
three  or  four  gallons,  and  set  a  lighted  taper  in  the  bottom.  Fill  a  jar 
of  equal  capacity  with  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  cover  it  with  a  piece  of 
pasteboard  or  a  wooden  block.  .  Take  up  the  full  jar  and  hold  it  in  posi- 
tion to  pour  into  the  one  containing  the  taper.  Do  not  remove  the  cover 
too  soon  or  too  suddenly,  otherwise  the  currents  of  air  established  by  the 
taper,  or  by  your  motions  in  handling  the  jar,  may  force  the  current  of 
gas  in  a  wrong  direction.  The  evidence  that  the  gas  is  poured  from  one 
jar  to  the  other  is  the  extinguishing  of  the  taper. 

Exp,  119.  Another  way  to  show  the  superior  weight  of  carbonic  acid 

is  to  extemporize  a  balance  by  suspending  two  large  pasteboard  boxes  at 

op^iiit  ends  of  a  stick.     The  boxes  had  better  be  equal  in  size.     The 

sidck  should  be  suspended  by  \Xs^  c^nxx^^  ^w^  >^^  HiVw<^\ft  wicely  balanced. 
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Having  prepared  an  amount  of  gas  sufficient  to  fill  one  of  the  boxes,  pour 
it  carefully  in.  That  the  weight  of  the  carbonic  acid  is  greater  than  that 
of  the  air,  is  made  manifest  by  the  sinking  of  that  arm  of  the  balance  to 
which  the  gas  has  been  added. 

Exp,  120.  Prepare  some  lime-water  as  in  Exp.  10.  Dilute  a  little  of 
that  prepared  under  those  directions  by  adding  about  half  the  bulk  of 
water.  Let  the  gas  from  the  generator  pass  through  the  lime-water :  a 
milkiness  ensues  at  once,  owing  to  the  formation  of.  carbonate  of  lime ; 
but  if  the  bubbling  of  the  gas  is  allowed  to  continue,  the  liquid  will  again 
become  clear,  because  water  holding  the  gas  can  dissolve  the  newly 
fi>nned  solid,    j 

Exp,  121.  Boil  the  clear  solution  obtained  from  the  last  experimeht. 
The  gas  held  in  solution  is  expelled  and  the  carbonate  of  lime  reappears. 

Exp,  122.  Heat  in  an  iron  spoon  a  bit  of  potassium  until  it  ignites, 
and  lower  it  into  a  jar  of  carbonic  acid.  The  metal  takes  to  itself  the 
oxygen,  and  the  carbon  of  the  gas  is  deposited  as  a  black  powder. 

The  remaining  carbon  and  oxygen  compound,  carbonic  oxide,  affords 
neither  very  brilliant  nor  satisfactory  experiments  for  the  class-room.  It 
is  a  poisonous  gas.  It  burns  feebly  with  a  pale  blue  flame,  and  gives 
but  little  heat  The  best  exhibition  of  its  peculiar  flame  is  afforded 
whenever  fresh  anthracite  coal  is  added  to  an.  already  brisk  coal-fire. 
The  carbonic  acid  formed  in  the  lower  portion  of  the  mass  is  deprived  of 
one  equivalent  of  its  carbon  by  the  upper  portion  ;  and  the  gas  issuing 
through  the  coal  at  the  top  is  carbonic  oxide,  which  ignites  and  exhibits 
its  characteristic  flame. 

Experiments  with  the  compounds  of  carbon  and  hydrogen  afford,  for 
the  most  part,  only  exhibitions  of  ordinary  combustion.  These,  although 
interesting  and  instructive,  are  so  well  described  in  most  elementary  works 
on  chemistry,  that  it  is  not  considered  necessary  to  introduce  them  here. 

With  this  section  ends  the  experiments  in  the  non-metallic  elements. 


POLVGLOTT  INSTRUCTION. 

BEFORE  the  Columbian  discovery.  North  America  was  resonant  with 
numerous  aboriginal  idioms. 
The  stream  of  colonization  opened  by  Spain,  England,  France,  Hol- 
land, and  the  foundation  of  establishments  by  the  Danes,  Swedes,  and 
Russians,  superadded  the  Indo-European  stock  of  languages  to  the  crowd 
of  dialects  already  spoken  on  the  continent 
From  all  parts  of  Europe,  and  from  the  coaait&  ot  Km  la^c\ti%Q>>^x^'^'&^ 
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States,  pour  every  year  upon  these  United  States  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  human  beings. 

Statesmen  predict  the  expansion  of  the  American  republic  to  the  north, 
where  nestle  a  million  of  French  people,  and  to  the  south,  containing 
millions  of  descendants  of  Spaniards  intermixed  with  other  branches  of 
European  nationalities. 

Our  relations  of  all  kinds  with  foreign  nations,  across  both  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  basins,  are  rapidly  increasing.  If  we  take  into  consideration 
our  peculiar  position  between  the  continents,  we  shall  see  that  our  com- 
mercial transactions  must,  year  by  year,  grow  to  vaster  and  vaster  pro- 
portions. 

It  behooves  us  then,  at  the  threshold  of  this  era  of  national  inter- 
changes, to  examine  how  we  are  to  meet  the  novel  want  of  linguistic 
knowledge,  which  is  precipitated  upon  us  at  home  and  from  abroad 
How  shall  we  confront  these  audacious  invasions  of  our  Anglo-Saxon 
propriety  ?  Shall  we  oppose  to  these  encroachments  merely  the  force  of 
inertia,  trusting^  that  the  foreigners  who  flock  to  our  shores  and  settle  in 
our  midst  will,  in  the  course  of  time,  leisurely  amalgamate  with  the  rest 
of  the  population  ?  Have  we  motive  to  hope  that  foreign  nations  will 
soon  open  their  eyes  to  the  unforeseen  advantages  of  a  thorough  acquaint- 
ance with  the  English  language  ? 

Let  us  not  depend  upon  such  slow* power  of  assimilation.  Let  us  not 
entertain  such  a  deceptive  idea  of  our  neighbors*  necessities.  Let  us  show 
our  usual  spirit  of  enterprise  in  this  almost  unexplored  field  of  education, 
and  resolve  to  remove  the  difficulties  that  may  at  first  beset  our  way,  as 
steadily  as  we  have  hitherto  cpnquered  the  physical  obstacles  which  re- 
tarded our  forward  march  across  the  continent 

What  do  you  want  us  to  do  ? 

The  work  before  us  is  twofold.  In  the  first  place,  the  English-speak- 
ing portion  of  the  community  should  be  induced  to  study  foreign  lan- 
guages and  master  them,  so  as  to  occupy  the  vantage  ground  ;  and  the 
American-bom  would  occupy  it  if  he  were  enabled  to  address  strangers 
in  their  respective  native  tongues.  On  the  other  hand,  as  a  fit  counter- 
part of  what  is  accomplished  in  our  behalf,  a  systematic  course  of  instruc- 
tion should  be  organized  in  the  different  States  to  impart,  at  the  earliest 
opportunity  and  by  the  most  scientific  processes  that  are  available,  a  thor- 
ough knowledge  of  English  to  those  masses  of  foreign-tongued  people 
who  overcrowd  our  cities  and  are  spread  in  large  aggregations  all  over  the 

land. 

It  may  be  objected  that,  if  we  go  to  the  trouble  of  learning  foreign  lan- 
guages, we  shall  thereby  encourage  the  cultivation  of  strange  idioms  and 
ofa  stranger  spirit  of  alien  institutions  among  immigrants.    Do  they  not, 
some  may  say^  abdicate  every  d\s\mc!(iN^  lo^Vai^  oil^^^w  ^tcv^  nationality 
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by  renouncing  their  allegiance  to  their  native  land,  and,  in  its  stead, 
accepting  American  citizenship,  with  its  consequences  and  its  responsi- 
bilities ?  It  is  alleged,  besides,  that  we  are  a  busy  nation,  and  should 
waste  no  time  except  upon  the  most  elementary  and  indispensable- 
branches  of  learning ;  let  those  foreign  pretenders  take  care  of  their 
idiosyncracies  I  Says  another  fault-finder,  we  are  already  overtaxed,  and 
no  public  monc}'s  should  be  distracted  for  such  an  object ;  if  our  adopted 
citizens  wish  to  acquire  our  language  more  rapidly,  let  them  consecrate 
some  of  their  own  means  to  that  effect 

To  these  objections  one  might  thus  reply  : 

We  want  a  mastery  of  foreign  languages  for  social  purposes,  for  literary 
attainments,  for  business  operations.  The  generalized  usage  of  those 
tongues  cannot  endanger  for  a  moment  the  supremacy  of  the  English 
idiom.  lis  own  solid  mass  will  preserve  it  intact  from  the  possibility  of 
disintegration.  It  will  no  doubt  receive  accretions  from  all  sides ;  for 
the  composite  character  of  the  language  dictates  the  policy  it  follows,  to 
incorporate,  and  not  to  reject,  through  a  false  bashfulness,  all  the  words 
susceptible  of  adding  a  new  expression  or  form  of  thought  to  its  vocabu- 
lary. 

Through  the  hundred  voices  of  publicity  we  invite  men  of  distant 
climes  to  the  enjoyment  of  our  liberties  and  to  a  share  of  our  labors. 
But  when,  on  their  arrival,  they  speak  of  retaining  and  perpetuating  that 
most  precious  boon,  the  speech  that  cradled  their  infancy,  then  our  na- 
tional pride  protests.  Our  agriculturists  may  stimulate  variety  in  the 
matter  of  potatoes,  but  talk  of  diversity  of  languages,  and  our  national 
uniformists  must  crush  it  in  the  bud. 

No  congregation  of  individuals  have  more  room  and  more  wealth  at 
their  command  than  this  nation.  The  centuries  lie  before  them,  full  of 
rich  promises.  They  can  afford  leisure.  Let  our  people  empHoy  a  part 
of  their  means  and  of  their  time  for  a  higher  culture,  for  a  more  gcnet- 
ous  enlightenment  of  the  faculties.  In  this  era  and  home  of  extempor- 
ized fortunes,  wh^lt  boy  knows  what  the  veiled-face  future  keeps  in  reserve' 
for  him  ? 

Changes,  to  be  promotive  of  their  intended  results,  must  be  gradual. 

If  it  is  considered  desirable  to  establish  uniformity  of  language  in  the 
country,  an  intermediate  route,  leading  to  that  object,  must  be  adopted. 
The  sooner  the  newly  created  citizens  of  the  republic  are  taught  the  na- 
tional language  through  the  medium  of  their  own  tongue,  the  quicker 
will  they  be  enabled,  thanks  to  this  lingual  naturalization,  to  participate 
in  the  duties  of  American  life. 

The  realization  of  these  views  should  be  a  reciprocal  work  of  interna- 
tional companionship.  To  render  more  harmonious  the  relations  of  all 
our  citizens,  so  intimately  blended  by  inleresl  and  Ylu\aAka^\^a^Cvstw^  ^^ 
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must  educate  ouiselves  to  the  language  of  the  new-comers,  and  educate 
them  to  a  popular  understanding  of  the  national  vernacular. 

It  is  admitted  that  our  population  is  of  a  mixed  linguistic  complexion — 
that  in  our  expected  extension  north  and  south  we  shall  be  obliged  to 
incorporate  many  more  millions  of  foreign-tongued  people — that,  in  our 
commercial  rapports  with  Europe  and  Asia,  we  encounter  the  mother- 
tongues  of  a  considerable  number  of  our  citizens,  deeply  rooted  in  the 
soiL  In  order  to  see  what  we  have  done  to  adapt  ourselves  to  the  ever- 
changing  national  status,  we  will  at  this  stage  investigate  to  what  extent 
polyglott  instruction  has  been  prosecuted,  and  examine  what  methods  of 
study  would  conduce  to  the  most  satisfactory  results. 

The  accompanying  cut,  representing  a  wheel 
with  its  hub  or  central  point,  partitioned  by 
eight  spokes  or  lines  of  separation,  will  make 
what  I  have  further  to  say  more  transparent 
to  the  mind's  eye.  A  vertical  line  divides  the 
circle  into  two  halves,  right  and  left  A  hori- 
zontal line  separates  it  again  into  two  parts, 
the  upper  and  lower.  The  two  diagonal  lines 
furnish  four  additional  points,  right  and  leii, 
upper  and  lower.  These  eight  points  joined  to  the  central  one  are  to 
serve  for  my  demonstration,  as  paper  posts  for  locating  the  languages 
necessary  to  form  a  complete  course  of  ancient  and  modern  languages,  to 
be  studied  more  or  less  in  our  schools. 

As  we  view  this  matter  from  an  American  stand-point,  the  central  posi- 
tion by  courtesy  as  well  as  by  right  is  accorded  to  the  English.  The 
right-hand  side  is  occupied  by  languages  which  appear  to  have  little  or 
nothing  in  common  in  their  origin  or  construction  ;  and  the  left-hand,  by 
idioms  closely  correlated  with  one  another.  Of  the  two  hemispheres,  the 
lower  is  reserved  for  the  ancient,  and  the  upper  for  the  modem  Ian- 
guages. 

*  Commencing  with  the  ancient  and  basic  languages,  I  place  on  the 
ground-floor  the  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin  ;  I  therefrom  ascend,  in  the 
direction  of  the  hand  of  a  watch,  to  the  Italian,  Spanish,  French,  and 
German.  The  eighth  spoke  or  blank  space  I  would  assign  to  the  Chi- 
nese or  some  other  language,  at  the  option  of  the  student 

These  eight  tongues,  radiating  to  and  from  the  English,  constitute  a 
full-orbed  cycle  of  the  languages  that  are  either  spoken  or  extensively 
studied  in  North  America,  at  the  present  day. 

To  pass  for  a  scholar  and  assume  to  be  a  perfect  American  linguist, 

one  should  know  them  all.     However,  on  account  of  our  present  mate- 

nai  and  intellectual  development,  and  to  accommodate  this  integral  plan 

of  liDgusil  study  to  the  exigeudes  ol  >^^  %x^^^  <dsA  %^<it  oC  the  pupil, 
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our  educators  may  cut  off  here  and  there  a  portion  of  the  language-bear- 
ing wheel. 

For  instance,  by  setting  aside  the  lower  part  of  the  circle,  you  omit  the 
ancient  languages  altogether.  If  you  praaise  a  further  emendation  at  the 
sides,  you  exclude  the  Italian  and  Chinese.  After  this  reduction,  there 
would  remain  but  four  languages,  the  English,  Spanish,  French,  and 
German,  which,  according  to  my  notions,  should  enter  the  curriculum 
of  every  well-conceived  system  of  American  education.  The  French, 
Spanish,  and  German,  as  a  trident,  with  the  English  as  a  handle,  would 
give  American  boys  a  practical  superiority  over  those  of  the  other  mari- 
time nations. 

At  what  point  of  the  wheel  will  it  be  best  to  begin  ?  At  the  centre  or 
at  the  circumference  ?     And  at  what  point  of  the  latter? 

There  are  several  stations  from  which  you  may  take  your  departure  : 
the  historic,  the  philosophical,  the  logical  or  fundamental,  and  the  prac- 
tical. The  parties  interested  must  decide  t)etween  these  different  orders 
of  procedure,  according  to  local  requirements  or  personal  predilections. 
One  might  select  French  in  Louisiana,  German  in  Wisconsin,  Chii)ese 
in  California,  Spanish  in  Texas ;  any  of  them,  indifferently,  in  such  cos- 
mopolitan cities  as  New  York  and  San  Francisco. 

Where  can  the  acquisition  of  languages  be  pursued  ?  and  at  what  period 
of  life  ? 

Youth  seems  to  be  the  most  appropriate  period  for  learning  languages, 
inasmuch  as  the  vocal  organs  of  children  are  more  supple,  more  easily 
brought  under  mechanical  control ;  and  for  the  stronger  reason,  perhaps, 
that  their  minds  have  not  yet  borne  the  deep  impress  of  business  anxie- 
ties, so  contrary  to  the  mental  calmness  required  for  such  pursuits. 
Therefore,  the  study  of  languages  might  be  essayed  in  the  first  degrees 
of  the  school,  the  proportion  to  be  augmented  as  the  scholar  is  promoted 
to  higher  classes ;  or,  if  you  please,  polyglott  departments  might  be 
established  entirely  separate  from  the  ordinary  grammar-school  organ- 
ization. 

With  Americans,  time  is  the  golden  factor  of  existence.  They  sum  it 
up  in  three  words  :  Time  is  money.  In  spite  of  this  lucrative  axiom, 
new  studies  have  been  constantly  introduced  into  the  prescribed  course, 
,  and  none  taken  out  Why  ?  Simply  because  American  civilization  has 
become  so  complex  that  it  needs  all  this  multiple  knowledge  to  sustain 
its  advance.  Hence,  the  directors  oF  public  education,  bx  from  being 
able  to  suppress  any  subject,  have,  on  the  contrary,  been  compelled  to 
jseek  room  for  fresh  studies.  You  may  depend  upon  it,  henceforward, 
the  American  people  will  never  be  contented  with  a  mere  knowledge  of 
reading,  writing,  and  ciphering. 

In  my  estimation,  we  should  not  reduce  iVie  ii\ixa\>ei  ol  q^x  %\.>aL^\^'& 
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in  .the  schools,  but  diminish  their  bulk,  teach  the  essentials,  and  leave 
details  and  minutiae  to  be  acquired  later. 

The  science  of  teaching  roust  not  halt  to  witness  without  following  the 
progress  of  the  rival  sciences.  A  current  of  electricity  should  run  through 
its  methods.  The  laws  of  g^mmatical  analogy,  or  correspondence  be- 
tween different  idioms,  should  be  resorted  to  in  order  to  condense  to  a 
few  general  rules  the  mass  of  particular  rules  now  taught  and  rep>eated  in 
every  national  grammar,  just  as  if  each  language  were  the  only  language 
on  earth.  • 

In  application  of  these  laws  of  analogy,  if  I  had  the  five  European 
languages  to  teach,  I  should  compile  a  list  of  the  sounds  heard  in  each 
language,  sift  them  carefully,  and  prepare  a  table  showing  where,  in  their 
phonology,  these  several  idioms  coincide,  and  where  they  divei^e. 

Not  taking  into  acqpunt  superfine  distinctions,  the  English  compre- 
hends thirty-six  sounds.  The  Italian  has  no  sound  not  found  in  Eng- 
lish. The  French  yields  to  our  exploration  six  additional  sounds,  and 
the  Spanish  and  German  one,  the  same  for  both.  In  all,  we  find  forty- 
three  sounds.  Now,  drill  a  class  on  this  phonic  chart,  and,  tell  me,  do 
you  not,  by  this  simultaneous  exercise  on  all  the  sounds  of  the  five  lan- 
guage{(,  save  the  time  that  would  be  spent  on  each,  and  avoid  the  confu- 
sion natural  to  the  disconnected  presentation  of  five  alphabets  ? 

After  having  graduated  from  the  sounds,  the  pupil  is  led  to  their 
written  representation.  There,  we  present  anew  a  comparative  view  of 
their  calligraphic  and  printed  peculiarities. 

Attacking  the  study  and  memorizing  of  words  when  we  have  mastered 
the  sounds  which  compose  them  and  the  letters  by  which  they  are  ren- 
dered visible,  it  is  in  our  power  to  invest  that  study  with  the  most  pleas- 
urable interest  by  a  constant  rapprochement  of  their  resemblances,  and  faf 
an  incessant  repetition  of  their  contrasted  dissimilarities. 

After  the  sounds,  letters,  and  signification  of  the  isolated  word  have 
been  exhibited,  the  instructor  is  brought  to  treat  of  thp  articles  of  the 
grammatical  code  by  which  the  changes  and  syntactical  combinations  of 
the  words  are  regulated.  One  single  definition  of  the  parts  of  speech, 
instead  of  a  fivefold  one,  would  suffice.  The  declension  of  nouns  or  its 
absence,  the  simplicity  of  the  conjugation  of  the  verbs  or  its  intricacies, 
are  themes  which  could  not  fail  to  afford  a  wide  field  for  comparison  and  , 
an  incentive  to  thought. 

Provided  with  the  proper  knowledge  of  the  sounds,  letters,  et3rmolog7, 

and  rules  pertaining  to  the  several  languages,  the  student  is  ready  to  essay 

the  practical  work  of  conversation,  the  highest  point  of  the  edifice,  the 

successive  layers  of  which  have  been  previously  laid  down.     The  scholan 

go  round  from  one  class-room  to  another,  and  familiarize  their  ears  waii 
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tongues  with  the  tone,  accent,  and  that  seeming  continuity  that  exists  in 
the  foreign  idiom. 

Through  the  method  indicated  here,  or  some  other  equally  compre- 
hensive, the  labor  of  learning  this  fivefold  brace  of  languages  could  be 
broadened  into  general  g^mmar  and  shortened  at  the  same  time. 

This  must  not  be  thought  a  fanciful  sketch  of  an  impossible  design. 
The  languages  exist,  and  are  taught  separately  here  and  there.  Hebrew 
is  studied  in  theological  schools  and  by  Israelites ;  Greek  and  Latin  in 
colleges  and  universities ;  Italian  but  little,  and  mainly  by  private  students ; 
Spanish  more  than  formerly ;  French  and  German  in  the  higher  grades 
of  public  and  private  schools ;  Chinese  somewhat,  and  English  every- 
where. In  San  Francisco,  they  have  separate  schools  denominated  Cos- 
mopolitan, in  which  four  modem  languages  are  taught  with  a  success 
attested  by  conscientious  examinations. 

Among  the  felicitous  reforms  to  accrue  from  polylingual  education,  is 
the  general  introduction  of  phonetics,  so  inexplicably  neglected  by  teach- 
ers of  all  grades — the  exclusive  employment  of  the  Roman  typographi- 
cal alphabet  for  all  the  languages  taught,  the  broader  and  safer  basis  it 
would  afford  for  the  rational  changes  in  the  pronunciation  and  orthog- 
raphy of  words,  and  the  more  facile  means  of  learning  English  through 
and  through,  afforded  by  such  frequent  recurrence  to  its  sources. 

Whether  as  a  merchant,  a  traveller,  a  navigator,  an  artist,  a  teacher,  or 
a  politician,  the  American  has  everything  to  gain,  nothing  to  lose  by  a 
knowledge  of  languages. 

The  great  diversity  of  languages  prevailing  in  the  world,  though  the 
organs  that  produce  them  are  of  a  similar  construction,  shows  a  purpose 
somewhere  not  to  obliterate  these  distinctions  as  long  as  they  do  not 
impair  the  unity  of  the  race.  None  of  the  leading  nations  of  Europe 
would  think  of  abandoning  their  own  idioms  out  of  convenience  or  from 
a  sense  of  inferiority,  for  another  which  might  present  some  special 
advantages.  And  why  should  they?  How  weary  would  existence 
become  if  there  was  but  one  people,  but  one  language,  but  one  dressing 
pattern,,  but  one  literature  !  English  can  never  acquire  the  precision  of 
the  French,  or  the  sweetness  of  the  Italian^  Why  should  we  be 
deprived  of  these  invaluable  qualities  because  it  will  cost  some  little 
&tigue  to  possess  them. 

Issued  from  an  insular  people,  we  have  inherited  a  strong  one-sided 
view  of  things.  In  learning  foreign  languages,  we  will  likely  shake  it 
off  and  become  more  tolerant  of  national  differences  of  all  sorts.  Our 
education  must  breathe  fresh  inspirations  as  from  the  height  of  our 
Western  peaks.  It  should  be  as  broad  in  its  foundation  and  as  varied 
in  its  culture  as  the  continent  itself. 
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^  ETYMOLOGICAL  REVERIES. 

BY  PROF.    F.  L.  O.   RGCHRIG. 

11,—TheEngnsh  fT^r^  "White." 

JA/'HITE  is  that  color  which  reflects  the  most  light.  Whiie  coincides 
with  the  very  idea  of  light  and  brightness ;  and  bright,  brilliant, 
etc.  are,  even  in  common  language,  epithets  applied  to  denote  a  certain 
degree  of  intellect :  a  bright  intellect,  a  luminous  thought,  a  brilliant  talent, 
kn  enLiGKTened  mind,  to  throw  light  on  a  subject,  to  draw  light  from 
science  or  instruction,  to  duciddXt  a  subject,  and  so  forth.  In  the  van* 
ous  languages  this  coincidence  goes  still  further. 

In  the  English  word  white,  the  h  is  not  an  essential  letter ;  it  is  the 
same  h  which  appears  in  the  words  w^o,  w^ich,  w^at,  w^ere,  wAen,  and 
which,  in  the  Scandinavian  languages,  stands  before  the  w  or  p,  and  has 
a  similar  import  with  regard  to  the  letter  w,  as  h  in  Greek  has  in  rela- 
tion to  the  letter  r. 

Thus  the  form  to  be  considered  is  rather  wite  than  whiie.  Now,  every 
one  knows  that  the  e  at  the  end,  is  here  nothing  but  a  termination  which 
easily  disappears,  as,  for  instance,  in  ze;^//ish.  Accordingly,  the  genuine 
form  of  the  word  under  consideration  would  be  wit,  which  already  leads 
us  to  and  even  coincides  with  the  substantive  wit,  the  verb  to  wit,  the 
adjective  wit-ty,  the  word  wit-ness,  which  refer  to  the  ideas  of  knowing, 
understanding,  and  so  on. 

An  acknowledged  fact,  exhibited  in  kindred  tongues,  and  often  even 
in  one  and  the  same  language,  is  the  frequent  interchange  of  the  letten 
/  and  s,  as  we  see  in  the  English  be//er,  German  bexxer ;  English  wa/er, 
German  warxer,  etc  Thus,  wit  (=  white)  reappears  in  the  German  weisu 
(white),  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  German  weise,  and  the  English  wist 
and  wis'^om ;  then  again  in  the  German  u;2lr(s)en  (to  know),  tveisz  (I 
know).  Here  again  the  ideas  of  the  color  white,  and  of  understandings 
knowledge,  wisdom,  coincide.  The  intermediate  idea,  by  which  the  color 
white  and  knowledge  or  wisdom  are  connected,  is  doubtless  that  of  per- 
ception of  light,  or  the  faculty  of  seeing.  And  this  we  really  see  also  in  the 
Latin  vid-^o  (to  see),  (where  the  radical  syllable  vid  =^  wit  •=.  wis)  ;  and 
with  the  dropped  initial  labial,  v,  w,  in  the  Greek  forms  id-on,  id-o,  and 
eid-o  (to  see),  eid-o^  (image) — where  the  interchange  of  the  sounds  i  and 
ei  is  the  same,  which  we  remark  in  the  comparison  of  the  English  misi 
and  the  German  we/>^.  Also  id-oX,  id-ea,,  id-ea],  and  others  are  to  be 
referred  to  the  same  head.  TViey  a^U  point  to  seeing,  to  l^ht,  and  en- 
/^A/e»ment     The  same  we  see  *\ti  a  ^oi^  ol  ^  nwj  ^\^^\^ox  \^^\.  vol  the 
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Greek  work  /euk-os  (white).  Leuk  (the  radiqal  syllable  of  leuk-os,  as  os  is 
nothing  but  a  termination)  is  in  the  great  system  of  the  kindred  groups  of 
the  Indo-European  family  of  languages,  intimately  related  to  the  follow- 
ing expressions :  Lithuan. ,  Aii/^-anan  (eye),  Hindust ,  /auk  (to  see),  Eng- 
lish look.  Also  in  the  French  luc-zme  (primitively,  slit  or  kind  of  loop- 
hole where  the  light  penetrates  as  through  an  e}'e),  the  German  LUcA-e 
(an  interstice,  interruption),  lock  (a  bote),  the  English  /ack,^  Then 
again,  the  root  /^uk  reappears  in  the  German  verb  leuch-ien,  the  English 
lighi-^n ;  the  substantives  Uuch-it,  lich-X,  English  ligh-X^  the  Latin  luc-eo, 
also  lux  =  /ucs,  \^e  might  see  the  same  root  in  the  Greek  word  log-os 
(word,  reason,  understanding,  etc.),  unless  the  Greek  /eg-o  (I  say)  be 
akin  to  it,  and,  as  reducible  to  the  fundamental  ideas  of  puiiing  dawn^ 
establishing^  etc.  =  to  lay^  German  leg^n  (related  to  the  Latin  Ioc-m^  etc. , 
and  giving  rise  to  derivatives  like  lag^  =  law^  l^g-^^  icx  =  Uc-s,  etc. ), 
should  come  in  to  interfere  with  our  '^  reverie." 

One  of  the  words  expressing  while  in  Latin,  is  candidus  /  the  final  S)'l- 
lable  idus  being  a  mere  termination, — cand  alone  is  important  for  our 
purpose.  It  evidently  refers  to  light,  just  as  we  saw  was  the  case  with  the 
Greek  leuk-os,  etc.  Cand  reappears  in  candor,  in  the  Latin  in-cend-o 
(=  the  German  sUnd-cn),*  the  English  to  kind-le,  the  substantive  cand-le. 
In  ai«^-id  (candidus)  it  refers  to  veracity  and  truth.  This  may  be  suffi- 
cient to  show  that  whole  series  of  ideas  in  their  connection  one  with 

another. 

\\\.—Tht  German  word  '*Frau." 

In  German,  the  generic  term  for  female  is  Frau,  The  same  word 
m  Gothic  is  /rau-ja,  intimately  related  to  the  Sanscrit  pri-ya,  wife 
(with  an  interchange  of  the  labials  f  and  /),  to  the  German 
BraU't,  spouse,  and  likewise  connected  with  the  English  bri-de,  the 
French  bru^  the  German  Bru-t,  hrUX&n,  etc.,  all  referring  to  Ardent  De- 
sire, Fervent  Lave,  and  being  of  the  same  radical  as  that  of  the  German 
^r«-nst,  ^ra-nd,  ^r^(«)-nen,*  the  French  brd-ler,  em-3ra-ser,  ^a-sier, 

'  This  catenation  setms  to  extend  still  farther ;  as,  for  instance,  to  the  Englbh  verbs  to 
Uaky  to  lack,  etc.,  also  to  words  like  /ah,  Latin  /acus,  etc. 

*  The  reader  will  know  from  the  study  of  Roman  antiquities,  why  also  the  word  candi- 
date  comes  from  candidus.  Moreover,  as  we  would  remark  here  in  passing,  the  origin  of 
our  word  ambition  finds  likewise  its  explanation  by  the  customary  atnbitus  of  the  candidates 

'  Even  the  German  word  Zunder  (=  £ng.  tindtr)  and  the  Latin  (/«-is,  French  cendre$^ 
'etc.,  etc.,  are  connected  with  it. 

*  The  English  to  burn  is  likewise  to  be  referred  to  the  radical  Br,  in  the  sense  of 
Meat,  fire.  Burn  Is  the  same  as  the  German  brennen,  the  French  brdler ;  and  it  is  to  be  re- 
marked that  the  letter  r  has  the  peculiarity,  inherent  in  its  nature,  of  being  often  trans- 
posed ;  as,  for  instance,  German  durch,  English  through,  etc.  The  radical  br,  or  /r, 
by  a  manifest  antipkratical  tendency,  similar,  for  instance,  to  that  ak^^ax^rvx  \iw  xVa.  vn^ 
anugonisticaj  mctnlngs  of  the  English  word  ftut^  etc.^  txpcemei  ^Siio  i!bA  9^«acA  m  tw^v^^'^ 
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the  German  ^ra-ten,  3rfl-ten,  ^rd-hen,  hrau-tn^  hrau-n^  French  ^rif-n, 
English  drfnv-n,  the  French  /rt-re,  and  so  on.  Bru,  brut,  with  the 
meaning  of  beloved,  seems  to  be  implied  even  in  the  proper  iKimes  Bru* 
tus,  BrU'Tio.  And  as  every  one  ojf  our  readers  acquainted  with  the 
theory  of  the  permutation  of  consonants  will  easily  recognize  the  primi- 
tive and  fundamental  identity  of  the  roots  /rz=zpr=^br,  he  will  like* 
wise  observe  that  the  ideas  of  love,  good,  desire,  or  volition,  are  con- 
stantly implied  in  those  veiy  radicals  which  thus  shadow  forth,  as  it  were, 
the  conception  expressed  by  the  generic  term  for  the  female  sex  in  its 
various  relations,  and  more  especially  when  viewed  in  its  essential  loving 
quality,  as  ivi/e,  spouse,  etc.  The  ideas  alluded  to  reappear  in  the  Sanscrit 
pri-yz,  wife  (radicals /r),  /ri-tis,  Icve,  /ri*-ta,  beloved;  in  the  French,  pri^ 
ser,  to  desire,  /n'-er  to  make  known  one's  desire;  in  the  Latin,  pre-coi,  in 
the  English,  pray,  prai-se,  in  the  Latin,  premium,  French  pri-x,  English, 
pri-ce ;  since  things  of  a  high  price  or  things  dear  refer  again  to  desire  and 
love,  so  that  even  the  word  i^ar  is  used  for  beloved,  a  dear  friend  meaning 
a  beloved  friend ;  and  since,  also,  the  Latin  carus  (dear)  reappears  in  can/as 
(charity),  and  the  French  cker,  of  a  high  price,  dear,  likewise  means 
beloved.  The  same  radicals  PR  or  their  equivalents  FR,  reappear 
with  the  same  meaning  in  the  Sclavonian  /ri-atel,  friend ;  in  the  Eng- 
glish,  frie-ndi,  the  German  /r^-nd.  And  there  cannot  be  the  least 
doubt  that,  in  the  words  friend  and  Freund  the  radicals  fr  express 
the  idea  of  laving,  when  we  consider  that  the  Latin  word  am-xQyx^  (friend) 
comes  from  aw-are  (to  love),  and  the  Greek  ^-os  (friend),  from  j^-eo 
(to  love),  and  the  Arabic  hab'\y^  (friend)  from  hab-\i  (to  love),  cftc 
The  fr,  with  a  vowel  sound,  reappears  also  in  the  Germ'an  words  />-«- 
en,  to  marry,  to  look  out  for  a  wife,  and  Frei-tx,  a  lover  with  a  view  to 
marriage.  The  Venus  of  the  Scandinavians  was  Frei-^.,  the  goddess  of 
love ;  and  freu-en  in  German,  which  means  to  rejoice,  Freu-^c  ( joy), 
fro-h  (joyful ),  frO{A)'\\ch  (gay),  belong  evidently  to  the  same  £imily 
of  roots ;  also  in  Turkish  the  word  to  rejoice  is  in  an  analogous  manner 
expressed  by  J^z^in-mek,  which  is  a  derivative  form  of  sev-mek,  to  love,  ^ 
so  that  set^mmek  has  a  double  meaning ;  ist,  to  love  one's  self  ;  2d,  to 
rejoice.  Now,  we  have  in  English  the  word  free,  in  German  fret, 
where  the  radicals  **fr"  refer  again  to  the  idea  of  love.  For,  freedom  is 
the  state  or  condition  in  which  one  can  do  what  he  loves.  And  has  not 
yreedom,  indeed,  for  its  synonymous  term,  liberty,  Latin  liberijsLS,  where 

the  root  lib  again  confirms  our  assertion  ?     For,  lib  refers  to  love,  as  seen 

— . — -^ . . . 

of  heat  or  Jire,  as  inyrecic,  frozen,  freth ;  the  German  /rost,  yViercn, /rijch :  the  Frcack 
yrileux,/roid,/rais :  the  Latin /rigidus )  just  at  a  derivative  from  the  Latin  cWi JWs,  Ro* 
mance  calJo  (hot)  is  likewise  used  to  denote  the  abience  (or  negation)  of  heat,  in  the  Ger- 
manic tongues,  under  the  formt  culd  {^^vk\\\  halt  (German),  etc.,  primitively  derived 
firom  a  correlative  polarly  opfioiite  tetm^  u  xVie  \au^  ^eU\^->»» 
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in  the  Latin  lib-ti^  /tenter/  in  the  German  /u^en,  the  English  i^^,  the 
Sclavonian  /«^it'.     The   radicals  pr  with    a  vowel-sound    expressing  * 
/ove  and  thence  desire  (as  has  already  been  demonstrated)  are  met  with 
in  the  same  sense  in  Pri-apas,  also  in  Pri^amus.   P{eA)n]  in  Persian  an 
angel,  as  well  as  the  Greek  /(^)ri-steros,  /(tf)n'-stera  (dove),  are  evi- 
dently to  be  referred  to  the  same  idpa.     P{e)ri  stands  for  pri,  a  fact 
patent  to  all  acquainted  with  linguistic  science ;  and  /{f)n-sto8  is  to  be 
viewed  as  a  mere  variation  of /ri-stos,  to  which  the  comparative  and  aug- . 
mentative  endings,  -eras,  -era^  are  added.    P(^)ri-steros,  -era  (viz.,  omis), 
designates  d(we,  or  the  animal  which,  as  it  were,  loves  more  or  the  most ; 
that  is,  pre-eminently  the  laving  animal."    This  assertion  becomes  stilj^ 
more  confirmed  by  the  same  word  in  Latin,  viz.,  columba,     Colum3a 
the  equivalent  of  colu^.     For  mh  and  mp  may,  in  many  instances, 
be  reduced  to  a  purer  and  more  genuine  primitive  form,  viz.,  a  mer& 
b^  or   /,    as    in    axmbo,   cwbrxx ;     lax^f^ano,    ela^n ;     lumpo,    ru/tus,, 
etc. ;    [the  modem  Greeks  also  write  this  very  mp  in  order  to  express  ' 
the  b  of  other    languages].      That    co    in   columba  is  the   same   as 
con^  cum  J  no  one  will  call  into  question,   who  considers  such  words 
as  r(7-existing,  co-xvs],  f<>-incide,  etc.     This  '*co"  means  /oge/Aer,  mutu- 
ally, each  other.     Thus,  columba  is  co-iXY^-a,     It  remains  to  consider  lub 
in  this  word.     It  is  the  same  as  lub  in  /winter  for  libenter,  /xibet  for  libet ; 
it  is  the  same  ^as  lub  in  the  Sclavonian  /u^it'  (to  love),  and  thus  equi\'a- 
lent  to  lieb^xi,  to  love.     So  we  see  that  peristera  (fgr  ^i-stera)  finds  its- 
elucidation  in  the  analogous  Latin  word  for  dove,  viz. ,  colv/nba  (instead 
of   co-/tf^a).     This  lub  reappears  under  the  form  lup   (as  p  and  b 
are  interchangeable)  in  the  word  vo-/»/-tas,  where  again  the  ideas  of. 
Icve  and  jo)/  coincide.      Voluptcts  evidently  stands  for  vol-lup-X2s  i   ta^ 
being  a  mere  termination,  we  need  to  consider  only  the  parts  vol  and  lup: 
Vol  refers  to  good  and  to  will,  desire  ;  so  we  see  it  in  iv/-o,  in  the  German< 
wot,  zvo{h)l,  the  English  ivell,  the  Latin  velle,  etc.     And  in  German^ 
99/i///a.r  is  indeed  expressed  by  WohlAusi  (written  Wol-lusi) ;  lust  isdesire^. 
love,   like   lup.      Accordingly,   voluptas    {vol-lup-XsA)  implies  desire  of 
love,  or  a  good,  joyful,  happy  love.     And  here  we  may  mention,  that,, 
where  uncontrolled,  vo/t^^tuousness  is  called  /«^rtinism,  aad  he  whO' 
indulges  in  it,  /i^ertine,  where  **lib"  reappears,  as  above. 

m   ■  ^■^^^^— ^i^^l  !■  I  ■        ■■■■!■■■  ■■        I  ^— ^— ^^^^<      I  I   ■    ^m^»     m    ■■»■■■-  — ■■■  I   ■■»■■■        ^    —    ■■  ■■.^■■i-        ■■        ■        1^^^ 

'  Li^nter  k  in  Engluh  traatlated  by  wrVZ-ingty,  in  French  by  voZ-oatitny  where,  a{*ln, 
loTCy  and  witi  or  desire  becoaae  convertible  temu. 

*  Here,  by  the  way,  we  may  notice  the  Latin  words  ^rZ-stinus,  /r/-«cus,  referring  to  the 
g^f  old  times,  or  at  least  primarily  implying  a  happier  or  better  state  in  a  farmer  period. 
In  this  sense,  dd  u  often  used,  as  every  one  knows ;  and  the  Latiik  antifuusy  in  such  ex- 
pressions as  **  nihil  antifuius  kabeo^^  etc.,  evidently  alludes  to  prtfirriii£^./ikiii£^  loving, 
£ven  in  the  very  words — Latin,  /W-or,  ^ri-mus,  Greek,  pro-ton^pri^tL  (the  (^re^idoii  ftn 
SB  the  Lada  m$tiof  MMtfqwu),  the  tasMiundiaitiilil  id«k  mmm  wVa  tX  ^^^nMOMiu. 
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MODERN  LACK  OF  EMOTIONAL  CULTURE. 

W£  all  agree  that  there  is  a  hjatus  in  education  which  mere  intd- 
lectual  culture  cannot  fill  up.  We  admit  that  the  age's  efficient 
spur  and  motive  is  neither  love,  nor  glory,  nor  any  single  virtue,  but  the 
putative  parent  of  these,  gain.  We  behold  our  very  manufactories 
avoided  as  specious  deceptions  ''made  for  sale,"  and  the  name  of  our 
central  factory  become  the  system  for  what  is  base  and  "  Brummagem :" 
we  see  embezzlements,  defalcations,  bubbles,  organized  unions  for  the 
doing  of  murder,  co-existing  with  mental  attainments  more  than  sufficient 
4^r  some  virtuous  ages ;  we  see  this  growth  of  evils  growing  greater  in  the 
/leterrent  (?)  presence  of  a  hitherto  unequalled  growth  of  intellect,  and 
Sfn  accompanying  clash  and  strife  of  class  interests  resulting  from  that 
^enlarged  education  which,  according  to  our  theory,  was  destined  to  rec- 
oncile these  diversities  of  interest,  widen  the  bonds  of  amity,  and  oUit- 
erate  the  prejudices  of  classes.  We  find,  in  short,  in  the  presence  of  the 
full  swing  and  sway  of  intellect,  the  benevolent  emotions  of  humanity, 
weak  and  worse  than  impotent,  an  irritating  shame  and  a  reproach. 

If,  then,  our  system  of  education,  our  processes  of  brain-tillage  will 
not  help  the  emotions  to  fructify,  why  not  direct  our  husbandry  at  once 
to  the  emotions  themselves?  If  we  were  as  free  to  examine  and  to 
choose  here  as  we  are  in  the  raising  of  our, crops,  should  we  not  discern 
the  necessity  for  two  f  elds  of  cultivation  ?  That  the  human  energies  have 
two  fields  of  exercise — a  mental  and  an  emotional — is  surely  no  novel 
announcement  We  are  cultivating  one  of  these  exclusively.  And 
though  our  next,  and  let  us  hope,  our  last  resource  in  this  direction, 
will  be  an  attempt  to  manure  this  field  whh  moral  philosophy,  no  emo- 
tion, good  or  bad,  will  ever  germinate  therein,  for  all  our  toil  ^nd  ingenu- 
ity. Socrates  and  Plato  and  Zeno  and  Seneca  and  Paley  will  not  help 
us  much.  The  first  four  brought  but  scanty  harvest  to  the  ancients 
themselves^  who  were  more  emotional  than  we,  and  who,  in  their  sus- 
ceptibility to  the  influences  of  physical  beauty,  degenerated  into  a  final 
nature-worship  and  torpid  pantheism,  just  as  we,  from  an  exclusive  trust 
in  mind  and  neglect  of  emotion,  are  petrifying  into  rationalism  :  while 
Paley  is  science  in  modem  dress,  and  only  better  than  Seneca,  where  sup- 
ported by  Christianity,  which,  unhappily,  he  makes  a  feint  of  supporting. 
But  what  is  Christianity  about  ?  it  may  be  asked.  I  answer  that  her 
field  of  operation  is  the  heart  and  the  emotions,  that  Christianity  can 
make  a  man  holy,  more  holy  than  any  agent  ever  made  man ;  but  she 
cannot  make  holy  a  half-man,  a  brain,  the  mere  intellectual  moiety  of 
humanity,  however  that  moiety  be  magnified  hy  science.  But  there  is 
yovLV  field  of  emotions  (it  is  replied)  quite  open  to  Christian  cultivation : 
dots  this  field  demand  othei  and  WvXai  c>A\>i\^t    ^^>Q.Vi\baJL  our  Chris- 
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tian  brother  would  stand  firmly  on  this  ground,  nor  shift  it  I  remember- 
ing, only,  how  Christianity  never  proposed  to  supersede  culture  either  of 
intellect  or  of  heart ;  how  it  comes  in  aid  principally  of  the  latter,  not 
commencing  it  (culture  of  the  heart),  but  prerequiring  that  the  soil  be  not 
stony  nor  hopelessly  weeuy,  and  foretelling  the  vain  issue  in  either  case. 
St  Paul  could  open  Christianity  to  the  Athenian,  whose  emotions,  culti- 
vated and  not  dead  to  nature's  beauty,  had  darklingly  discerned  an  un- 
known God  somewhere  under  and  supporting  this  "nature's  beauty." 
That  Greek  soil  was  ripe  for  his  sowing,  and  the  Fathers  of  the  Church 
were  the  harvest     Come,  let  us  prepare  the  soil,  my  brother ;  see  that 
our  sons  entering  their  college  and  college  chapel  have  their  emotions 
accessible  to  "whatsoever  things  are  lovely"  as  well  as  learned  ;  that 
bounty  of  nature  has  not  been  wasted,  but  the  lily  of  the  field  duly 
teemed,  and  the  beginning  of  love  within  their  heart;     Without  this  p^ 
paxation,  be  assured  the  Christianity  which  they  learn  will  be,  at  most, 
■  brain-ful.     That  poor  moiety  of  humanity  we  have  dwarfed  them  to,  tl 
Sciential,  will  only  take  in  and  digest  that  poor  moiety  of  Christianity,  th 
Doctrinal :  it  will  be  of  the  reason  rational,  a  formula  to  be  stated  ii 
Algebra. 

What  hinders  that  we  get  to  work  at  once  ?  Nature,  yet  patient,  is  wait- 
ing with  her  help,  with  sunsets  through  forests  grand  with  pine,  with  keen 
ether-cutting  crescents  and  star-clusters — ^with  the  beauty  of  fields  ripe  with 
bread.  Holds  she  not  fair  forms  of  ferns,  weeds,  and  flowers,  mosses,  mi- 
nute lichen,  and  outlines  unsearchable  of  travelling  cloud  and  mountain  ? 

To  learn  the  language  of  these  forms,  and,  most  of  all,  to  feel  the  deep 
mystery  of  their  beauty,  in  common  with  our  fellows,  high  and  low,  to 
whom  nature  gives  these  as  a  birthright  of  humanity — to  hold,  at  least, 
this  one  common  ground  of  human  pleasure  in  companionship  with  all 
men,  rich  and  poor,  and  realize  this  common  tie  of  brotherhood  that  em- 
braces us,  will  do  more  to  associate  the  human  family  than  all  the  ful- 
some flattery  of  the  age,  which  insults  the  working-man  with  transparent 
mendacities  and  adulation  he  intuitively  smiles  at  and  despises ;  which 
widens,  instead  of  closing,  the  social  gap.  Bums,  in  his  poeti}',  found 
out  that  he  and  his  class  had  ia  possession 

<<  Joyt  that  riches  ne*cr  can  buy. 
And  joyt  the  very  best.** 

And  found  also  that  "Edinburgh  gentry,"  for  all  their  public  recogni- 
tion, frank,  affable,  familiar  as  our  own  public  talk  to  our  working- 
classes,  would  still  keep  their  vaunted  lion  at  arm's  length,  and  had  no 
more,  but  much  less,  sympathy  with  him  and  his  pursuits  than  had  the 
poor  poet  Yowe  he  lefl  at  home  in  Ayrshire.  * 

'  ^  The  Void  in  Modern  Education,  iti  Cause  a)id  Antidote,**     M^cmVOaiXv  U  Ca« 
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PAST,  PRESENT,   AND  FUTURE, 

WHEN  the  Abierican  Educational  Monthly  was  established,  six 
years  ago,  its  scope  and  character  were  fixed  in  accordance  with 
the  popular  theoiy  which  rates  the  common-schools  as  the  great  ednca- 
tors  of  the  people,  and  regards  the  multiplication  and  improvement  of 
these  nurseries  of  learning  as  the  surest  and  speediest  way  of  elevating  the 
hation's  general  culture.  In  pursuance  of  this  theory,  and  despite  its 
unrestricted  title,  the  Monthly  was  made  essentially  a  Common-School 
Magazine.  Designed  to  circulate  almost  exclusively  among  those  en- 
gaged in  the  common-school  work,  the  professional  wants  and  literal^ 
tastes  of  that  class  of  educators  laigely  determined  the  policy  it  chose  to 
pursue.  By  the  advocacy  of  measures  calculated  to  elevate  the  personal 
and  professional  standing  of  common-school  teachers,  increase  the  num- 
ber and  efficiency  of  the  schools,  and  improve  the  character  of  school- 
books  and  appliances,  together  with  a  vigorous  opposition  to  evex^lhing 
tending  to  corruption  and  quackery  in  the  conduct  of  the  schools,  the 
Monthly  has  labored  earnestly  and  not  unsuccessfully  in  its  chosen  field 
of  effort  The  honorable  reputation  it  has  enjoyed  for  character  and  com- 
manding influence  proves  that  the  policy  it  has  pursued  has  been  by  no 
means  an  ill-advised  one.  Yet  we  are  persuaded  that  a  much  less  restriaed 
policy  would  have  made  it  -much  more  influential  for  good.  Our  mis- 
take has  been  the  common  one  o&  tr)'ing  to  advance  the  work  of  popular 
education  by  efforts  originating  in  and  expended  upon  the  elementair 
schools,  independent  of  the  sympathy  and  co-operation '  of  the  higher 
departments  of  education.  With  all  due  deference  to  the  nobly  earnest 
men  and  women  at  work  in  the  common-schools,  we  may  be  permitted 
to  believe  that  the  laborers  in  this  field  are  not,  as  a  class,  best  fitted  to 
grapple  with  the  educalionaV  quwlxotv^  \)^^ox^  ^^  ^vWCvi  ^<5k\  vilution. 
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These  questions  rest,  in  the  main,  in  a  higher  plane  of  thought  and  expe- 
rience than  is  occupied  by  the  great  body  of  elementaiy  teachers.  The 
demand  is  for  a  higher,  broader,  and  more  practical  culture  than  the 
nation  has  hitherto  enjoyed ;  and  it  is  little  else  than  absurd  to  expect  the 
wisest  determination  and  direction  of  this  culture  at  the  hands  of  those 
whose  individual  culture  rarely  exceeds  that  of  the  moderately  educated. 
The  inspiration  and  better  counsel  must  come  from  above,  f^om  the 
laborers  in  the  higher  fields  of  education  and  the  wider  fields  of  practical 
life.  The  great  need  of  the  day  is  some  means  of  bringing  these  higher 
forces  to  bear  upon  the  solution  of  the  questions  of  educational  policy 
now  agitating  the  country :  that  is  to  say,  an  educational  magazine  that' 
shall  not  be  devoted  solely  or  mainly  to  primary  education. 

The  habitual  silence  of  those  who  would  seem  to  be  most  competent  to 
give  a  high  character  to  our  educational  literature  has  been  remarked  by 
many.  The  cause  of  it  we  believe  to  be  the  lack  of  a  suitable  medium 
through  which  they  may  present  their  views  to  the  public, ~^an  educational 
periodical  at  once  wide  in  scope,  high  in  tone,  liberal  and  critical  in  spirit, 
and  read  by  the  class  whose  attention  is  worth  securing.  The  few  first- 
rate  educational  articles  published  among  us,  reach  the  public  in  such  a 
scattering  way,  and,  generally  speaking,  command  the  attention  of  such 
limited  audiences,  that  their  cumulative  effect  is  comparatively,  if  not 
absolutely,  small.  Could  the  best  of  such  contributions  be  brought  to- 
gether in  a  worthy  magazine,  and  supplemented  by  such  others  of  like 
merit  as  would  be  called  out  by  them,  their  combined  influence  would 
be  incalculably  great  and  beneficial 

Believing  that  such  a  magazine  is  not  only  needed,  but,  if  established, 
would  enjoy  the  sympathy  and  support  of  the  genuine  friends  of  education 
the  country  over,  and  further,  that  a  suitable  foundation  for  it  exists  in  the 
..  American  Educational  Monthly,  we  have  during  the  past  year  grad- 
ually widened  the  Monthly's  scope,  elevated  its  litcraiy  character,  and 
introduced  such  other  changes  as  seemed  requisite  to  enable  it  to  become 
what  its  name  imports,  the  organ  and  representative  of  the  best  educa- 
tional thought  of  the  country.  These  improvements  we  propose  to  con- 
tinue as  fast  and  as  far  as  our  friends  shall  give  us  encouragement  The 
table  of  contents  of  our  present  number  indicates  the  ground  we  have 
entered  upon  and  propose  to  cultivate.  It  covers  the  entire  field  of 
education.     I  f  sufficient  encouragement  is  offeicd  b^  \!ftfe  ltvsiA&  c»\\Cv^^x 
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education,  the  size  of  the  Monthly  will  be  largely  increased  to  afford 
room  for  a  greater  variety  of  matter,  and  especially  to  allow  the  republi- 
cation of  the  best  foreign  contribution  to  the  literature  of  education. 

The  same  liberal  yet  fearlessly  aggressive  spirit  that  has  marked  the 
Monthly  heretofore  will  continue  to  characterize  it  It  is  our  purpose 
to  have  discussed  in  these  pages,  by  the  most  competent  persons  whose 
pens  we  can  engage,  every  question  of  general  interest  that  shall  arise  in 
the  various  departments  of  education.  The  freest  expression  of  opinion 
consistent  with  justice  and  propriety  will  be  not  merely  suffered  but 
encouraged  in  contributors,  our  desire  being  not  to  propagate  any  views 
or  theories  of  our  own,  but  to  call  out  and  lay  before  the  world  the  views 
and  opinions  of  any  and  every  one  who  shall  have  ought  of  value  to 
contribute  to  the  general  stock  of  educational  thought  and  experience. 
Fearless  and  impartial  criticism  of  school-books  by  competent  writers, 
regardless  of  the  friendship  or  enmity  of  authors  and  publishers,  will 
continue  to  be  a  special  feature  of  the  Monthly  ;  while  an  incessant  war 
against  charlatanr}%  corruption,  and  quackery  in  everything  pertaining  to 
Education  will  characterize  its  general  management 


THE  ''INTRODUCTION"  OF  SCHOOL-BOOKS. 

SINCE  the  publishers  of  the  Monthly  announced  as  in  preparation  a 
series  of  articles  entitled  "  How  School-books  are  Introduced."  we 
have  been  favored  with  many  material  and  very  acceptable  additions  to  oar 
stock  of  facts  relating  to  the  matter.  Already  we  have  positive  knowledge 
of  a  multitude  of  instances  of  corruption  involving  the  integrity  of  school 
officers  of  ever}'  grade  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest.  We  know  of  manip- 
ulations submitted  to  if  not  invited  by  school  superintendents  and  other 
scholastic  servants  of  the  public,  with  pecuniary  profit  to  themselves  and 
worse  than  pecuniar}'  loss  to  the  community,  which,  if  made  public, 
would  stagger  the  popular  faith  in  the  purity  and  self-sacrificing  philan- 
thropy that  such  officers  so  generally  arrogate  tb  themselves.  Indeed,  if 
the  legitimate  good  done  by  these  (in  their  own  estimation  and  in  the 
estimation  of  the  unenlightened  public)  chief  movers  of  the  educational 
wheel  must  be  accompanied  by  so  much  illegitimate  evil,  the  countiy 
might  well  dispense  with  their  services  altogether. 
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But  such  an  heroic  cure  is  not  required.  It  is  not  necessary  to  bum 
the  house,  as  the  mythical  Chinaman  did,  to  get  rid  of  the  fleas.  Simply 
by  making  corruption  unsafe^  it  may  be  possible  to  put  a  stop  to  very 
much  of  the  maladministration  of  school  affairs  which  now  prevails 
because  it  may  be  indulged  in  with  impunity/  From  an  innocent  begin- 
ning in  presentation-books  to  teachers  and  school  oncers,  special  dis- 
counts on  first  orders  in  case  of  introduction,  and  so  forth,  there  has 
grown  a  system  of  bribery,  direct  and  indirect,  that  is  at  once  a  scandal  to 
"the  trade/'  a  burden  to  the  book-using  public,  and  a  grievous  annoy- 
ance to  honest  teachers  and  school  officers.  It  is  a  system  which  makes 
teachers  and  parents  the  abject  slaves  of  publishers,  when  the  direct  con^ 
trary  ought  to  be  and  naturally  would  be  the  case.  It  creates  stupendous 
monopolies,  based  on  collusion  with  "rings"  more  or  less  extensive  and 
powerful.  It  establishes  "uniformity"  at  the  expense  of  freedom  of  pri- 
vate judgment  on  the  part  of  teachers  and  parents.  It  supplants  books 
of  merit  by  those  that  are  worthless  ;  and  enables  "push,"  audacity,  and 
unscrupulousness  to  control  everywhere,  converting  the  public  schools 
into  public  mills  for  the  grinding  of  private  grists.  There  is  no  enter- 
prise more  meritorious  or  useful  than  that  legitimately  employed  in  the 
production  and  sale  of  scho9l-books.  The  enterprise  that  we  oppose  is 
of  a  vastly  dififerent  sort.  li  is  Wholly  illegitimate.  It  thrives  by  chi- 
canery, corruption,  and  fraud.  It  works  injustice  to  the  trade,  perverts 
instruction,  corrupts  school  officers,  and  swindles  the  public. 

Our  expectations  may  be  voted  Quixotic  by  those  who  have  no  knowl- 
edge of  the  evil  in  question,  and  extravagant  by  those  who  know  its 
magnitude;  yet  we  hope  sooner  or  later  to  make  such  an  expose  of 
,the  prevailing  system  of  "introducing"  books, — ^as  it  is  euphemistically 
caUed, — as  shall  at  least  greatly  modify  the  business.  All  that  is  re- 
quired, we  believe,  is  simply  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  public  to  what  is 
going  on  around  them ;  and  that  we  shall  attempt  to  do. 

Of  course  the  greater  the  number  and  variety  of  facts  at  our  com- 
mand, the  more  searching  and  effective  the  exposi  will  be.  To  those 
who  have  already  furnished  us  with  facts  well  authenticated,  and  to  such 
others  as  may  hereafter  favor  us  in  like  manner,  we  would  simply  say 
that  the  information  so  supplied  will  be  used  in  such  a  way  as  shall  not 
betray  its  origin,  or  make  anybody  but  ourselves  responsible  for  its  pub- 
lication. 


^78  Sc/Mufic  Aimskamtes, 


SCHOLASTIC  ALMSHOUSES. 

THE  intellectual  Oliver  Twists  of  New  York  will  be  a  numerous  body, 
should  the  desire  of  ^e  iK  F.  Sun  ever  be  gfratified.     Here  it  is  : 

"Our  position  is,  that  the  Public  Schools  are,  like  prisons,  and  the 
police,  and  courts;  and  the  rest  of  the  machinery  of  government,  only 
defensible  on  the  ground  of  necessity.  We  do  not  undertake  to  feed  and 
clothe  at  the  public  expense  children  whose  parent^  will  do  that  for  them, 
but  only  those  who  have  no  parents,  or  have  been  abandoned  to  misery 
and  crime.  Just  so,  in  our  opinion,  should  we  provide  public  schools 
for  children  who  cannot  obtain  schooling  elsewhere,  and  for  no  others." 

Since  the  Great  Expositipn  at  Paris,  the  British  House  of  Peers  has 
also  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  public  schools  are  defensible  on  the 
ground  of  necessity ;  it  is  not,  therefore,  a  very  advan^d  position  for 
an  American  journal  to  take  in  the  year- 1869.  Here  it  has  been  usual 
to  sanction  State  education  by  appealing  to  the  laws  of  Economy  and 
Justice.  Public  schools  are  cheaper  than  the  prisons,  and  the  police, 
and  the  courts,  with  which  they  are  linked  in  the  above  extract  It  would 
be  difiicult  to  point  out  any  considerable  part  of  the  community  whose 
interests  are  not  advanced  by  them.  Even  the  wilfully  childless,  and 
there  are  said  to  be  many  such,  should  hesitate  to  condemn  a  system 
calculated  to  provide  them  with  able  and  efficient  protectors  in  their  old 
age,  and  should  contribute  with  delight  their  quota  toward  the  intellect- 
ual instruction  of  their  future  guardians.  As  to  any  other  class,  enough 
in  numbers  to  be  noticed,  which  would  annul  the  right  of  children  to 
education  by  degrading  it  into  a  gift,  we  know  not  where  or  that  it  exists. 

Despotisms  can  afford  to  be  unjust  in  this  particular  :  we  cannot  We 
appeal  to  our  miners,  and  agric\ilturists,  and  mechanics ;  every  few 
months  we  call  them  out  of  their  mines,  or  fields,  or  workshops,  to  help 
elect  our  rulers.  In  all  countries  men  are  expected  to  govern  themselves 
individually  :  here  they  use  the  right  to  govern  themselves  collectively 
also.  This  is  the  speciality  of  our  Republic,  and  to  abandon  this  posi- 
tion would  effect  the  speedy  destruction  of  our  form  of  government 
On  the  contrary,  in  order  to  maintain  our  institutions,  it  is  requisite  that 
our  people  should  be  educated,  so  that  they  may  perform  discreetly  the 
d  Jties  devolving  upon  them.  If  there  be  any  Charity  in  the  matter  of 
Public  Schools,  it  is  easy  to  prove  that  the  wealthy  are  the  recipients  ni 
it,  rather  than  the  needy.     For,  it  is  manifest,  that  the  first  dereliction  of 
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duly  on  the  part  of  our  rulers,  the  people,  would  affect  property ;  and  it 
is  certain  that  if  the  State  did  not  provide  education,  self-interest  would 
compel  property-holders  either  to  attempt  to  change  our  form  of  govern- 
ment, or  to  devise  some  other  method  of  public  instruction. 

Let  us  hope  that  this  and  like  efforts  to  degrade  our  public  schools 
into  almshouses  will  be  futile.  There  is  little  reason  to  fear  their  success. 
On  the  one  ^ide  are  ranged  the  laws  of  the  State,  all  the  churches  save 
one,  and  the  fathers  and  mothers  of  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  children. 
On  the  other,  the  New  Fork  Sun,  and  the  small  party  it  is  supposed  to 
represent  It  is  a  second  edition  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  against  Mrs.  Par- 
tington. That  a  public  press  can  afford  to  taunt  indirectly  any  portion 
of  its  patrons  with  being  public  paupers,  is  its  own  business,  with  which 
we  have  no  concern  ;  but  we  have  a  stiff  objection  against  permitting  the 
principals  and  teachers  in  our  public  schools  to  be  degraded  from  their 
high  positions,  to  that  of  Intellectual  Turnkeys  and  Overseers  of  the  Poor. 


A  NEW  BRANCH  OF.  EDUCATION 

A  SHORT  time  ago  Peter  Cooper  gave  to  the  Institution  which  bears 
his  name,  and  which  has  already  proved  a  genuine  benefaction  to 
the  working-people  of  New  York,  a  new  gifl  of  twenty  thousand  dollars, 
to  be  expended  in  procuring  a  collection  of  the  elements  of  machinery, 
and  in  organizing  a  Department  of  "Mechanical  Philosophy  and  Me- 
chanism" for  the  instruction  of  young  mechanics  in  the  construction  and 
working  of  machinery.  All  methods  of  transmitting  or  modifying  motion 
are  to  be  represented  in  this  collection  by  workable  models.  Cranks, 
escapements,  cams,  gears,  pulleys,  etc.,  with  their  simple  combinations, 
are  to  be  brought  together  as  fast  as  they  can  be  made,  classified,  ^nd 
arranged  with  reference  to  easy  examination,  as/  are  the  books  of  our 
large  libraries.  The  instruction  will  be  given  by  lectures,  as  in  chemis- 
try and  physics.  The  use  to  be  made  of  the  "elements"  will  be  appar- 
ent to  every  mechanic.  The  simpler  forms  of  motors,  water-wheels, 
water-column  machines,  steam  and  hot-air  engines,  etc.,  will  form  a 
part  of  the  collection,  and  afford  subjects  for  instruction  of  the  most  prac- 
tical and  useful  sort 

We  shall  watch  this  venture  in  a  new  field  of  education  with  the  liveliest 
interest  It  deserves  to  be  imitated  in  every  large  city  and  manufacturing 
town  in  the  country. 
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,  CORRESPONDENCE. 

Education  in  the  Sandwich  Islands. 

THE  common  people  of  ancient  Hawaii  lived  by  sufTerance,  not  bjr 
any  "inalienable  right"  They  enjoyed  their  food,  drink,  huts, 
the  air  that  they  breathed,  and  their  lives,  simply  because  the 
caprice  or  desire  of  their  king  or  chiefs  did  not  prompt  the  forbidding  of 
them.  The  chiefs  had  at  their  disposal  the  property  and  lives  of  all 
beneath  them  in  rank,  while  they  in  turn  had  to  yield  any  or  all  of  these 
to  the  demand  of  their  king ;  and  woe  to  him  of  tardy  foot,  when  his 
superior  bade  him  move. 

A  demand  for  men  or  means  from  the  king  was  succeeded  by  greatly 
increased  demands  upon  each  lower  grade,  until  it  reached  the  lowest 
huts.  These  demands  were  promptly  and  tremblingly  complied  with, 
even  though  it  took  the  husband,  the  only  son,  the  last  article  of  industry 
or  morsel  of  food.  The  king  was  god  on  eanh  :  everything  belonged  to 
him,  and  must  be  forthcoming  at  his  command.  If  he  desired  the  pig, 
horse,  or  wife  of  another,  he  had  only  to  signify  the  wish.  If  his  priest 
needed  human  sacrifices  to  appease  an  angry  deity,. or  to  insure  success 
to,  an  expedition,  the  king's  command  placed  them  bound  upon  the 
altar.  Probably  no  people  in  the  world  ever  yielded  such  abject  obedi- 
ence to  the  '* divine  right  of  kings,"  as  did  the  Hawaiians  of^  fifty  years 
ago.  When,  therefore,  these  chiefs  endeavored  to  learn  the  secret  of  the 
wonderful  power  of  the  foreigner,  and  were  informed  by  the  missionaiy 
that  they  might  become  great  and  powerful  too,  if  they 'would  learn  to 
read,  they  replied  :  If  there  is  such  power  as  this  in  those  wonderful  • 
books,  it  belongs  to  the  chiefs  only,  and  the  chiefs  only  shall  be  permitted 
to  receive  it.  The  missionaries  yielded  a  ready  assent  to  this  idea,  calcu- 
lating upon  the  all-powerful  example  of  the  chiefs  for  the  diffusion  of 
light  among  the  people. 

Groups  of  dusky  nobles  met  each  day  in  huts  or  under  the  spreading 
branches  of  the  tamarind  or  cocoa,  to  learn  the  names  of  the  strange 
marks  which  the  white  foreigners  would  make  upon  stones,  the  sand,  or 
on  paper.  At  the  outset,  the  missionaries  understood  not  a  word  of 
the  native  language,  while  the  natives  knew  no  more  of  the  English. 
The  Hawaiian  language  possesses  idioms  and  peculiarities  common  to 
no  language  beyond  the  limits  of  Polynesia.  Not  only  are  verbs  cor- 
responding to  be  and  have  entirely  wanting,  but  there  are  no  equivalent 
verbs  to  take  their  places.  The  sentence,  /  am  here^  and  have  a  horu^ 
in  Hawaiian  would  be  rendered,  Here  /,  and  a  horse,  to  me.  There  are 
also  many  particles  without  any  particular  strength  or  even  euphony  save 
to  Hawaiianize  the  language.  Then,  too,  one  sound  is  frequently 
substituted  for  another,  at  the  whim  of  the  speaker.  The  sound  of  the 
letters  A!' and  T'are  used  indiscriminately.  D  takes  the  place  of  Z,  and 
vice  versa,  R  becomes  Z,  etc.,  etc.  With  all  these  obstacles,  it  is  wonder- 
ful with  what  rapidity  the  missionaries  picked  up  the  language,  and 
taught  the  natives  to  pick  it  up  or  rather  out  from  the  crooked  black  marks 
which  they  had  written  upon  paper.  One  can  hardly  conceive  the  ardor 
with  which  both  teacher  and  pupik  labored  ;  and  when  one  native  had, 
after  intense  labor,  succeeded  in  deciphering  the  words  written  by 
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friend  at  a  distance,  his  pleasure  at  the  newly  discovered  power  almost 
exceeded  bounds.  The  foreigners  are  gods,  said  they,  and  we  shall  soon 
be  gods  too.  An  alphabet  was  formed  containing  only  twelve  letters — 
the  five  vowels,  a,  e,  i\  0,  and  «,  and  the  seven  consonants,  h^  k,  /,  «, 
«,  /,  and  w.  The  Ibng  sound  of  each  vowel  is  the  same  as  in  continen- 
tal Europe,  while  the  consonants  have  their  coifimon  English  sound. 
Those  sounds  that  were  substituted  for  each  other,  were  represented  by 
the  same  letter.  Thus  the  word  spelled  Kapu  always,  is  frequently  pro- 
nounced Tabu,  The  word  Kalo  is  pronounced  Taro,  and  HUo^  Hido, 
etc.  Books  were  soon  printed  and  multiplied.  Permission  was  given, 
and  most  eagerly  accepted,  for  tbie  common  natives  to  learn  to  read,  and 
the  Hawaiians  of  that  early  day  may  be  regarded  as  a  nation  in  search 
of  knowledge  under  difficulties.  **  Never  too  old  to  learn,"  was  emphat- 
ically their  motto.  Boys  and  girls,  the  middle-aged,  and  hoary-headed 
grandfathers  and  grandmothers  tottered  back  apace  from  the  very  bor- 
ders of  the  grave,  to  bask  in  this  new  light  so  suddenly  beaming  upon 
them  from  the  East.  The  object  of  the  missionaries  was  to  evangelize 
this  heathen  people.  Mythological  legends  and  heroic  poetry  consti- 
tuted their  entire  literature.  Although  their  idols  had  been  destroyed, 
and  they  were  literally  a  people  with  no  religion  at  the  time  the  mission- 
aries arrived,  yet  superstition,  like  a  bird  of  ill  omen,  still  hovered  over 
them  and  excked  m  their  minds  vague  apprehensions  of  impending 
evil.  There  were  those  who  clung  to  the  customs  and  gods  of  their 
ancestors,  and  frowned  upon  every  attempt  at  innovation.  The  whole 
social  fabric  was  festering  and  reeking  with  vice  and  crime,  so  foul  as  to 
cause  a  blush  even  upon  the  face  of  brazen  Shame.  These  teachers, 
therefore,  had  not  even  the  virgin  soil  upon  which  to  commence  their 
labor.  They  were  obliged  to  pluck  up  brambles  and  noisome  weeds, 
fill  up  quagmires,  and  cleanse  out  sink-holes  of  pollution.  The  work, 
however,  advanced  rapidly.  The  labor  of  teaching  was  gradually  sys- 
tematized, and  schools  wi^h  regular  attendants  soon  took  the  place  of 
"  alphabetic  conclaves."  These  schools  were  rud*  and  humble  at  first, 
but  the  influences  resulting  therefrom  are  still  the  wonder  of  the  world. 

Among  the  first  prominent  schools  was  the  high-school  founded  at 
Lahainaluna,  in  1831,  by  Rev.  Lorin  Andrews.  This  school  has  been 
recently  transferred  to  the  Hawaiian  government,  and  is  still  in  a  very 
flourishing  condition.  The  young  men  cultivate  their  own  food,  upon 
land  owned  by  the  institution,  and  the  salary  of  the  teachers  employed  is 
paid  by  Government.  The  studies  pursued  are  in  the  native  language, 
and  embrace,  in  addition  to  the  common  branches,  instruction  in  moral 
and  mental  science,  natural  and  revealed  theolog)*,  and  the  mathematics 
embraced  in  '*  Day's  Mathematics."  This  school  is  in  charge  of  Rev.  S. 
E.  Bishop,  assisted  by  C.  B.  Andrews  and  a  native  teacher.  In  1840, 
the  Royal  School  was  founded  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  Cooke.  This  at  first 
was  accessible  only  to  the  children  of  chiefs  and  members  of  the  royal 
&mily. 

In  this  school  were  educated,  in  whole  or  in  part,  nearly  all  of  the 
present  nobility.  It  was  gradually  opened  to  the  children  of  foreigners, 
and  such  common  natives  as  were  able  to  pay  a  moderate  tuition.  The 
building  is  constructed  from  the  native  coral,  is  large,  airy,  and  conve- 
nient It  is  supplied  with  modern  furniture,  and  has  a  goodly  amount 
of  chemical  and  philosophical  ^tpparatus.      This  school  employs  five 
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teachers,  has  a  regular  attendance  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  pupils,  and 
g^ves  instruction  not  only  in  the  lower  English  branches,  but  in  the  higher 
mathematics,  natural  sciences,  and  classics.  It  is  supported  entirely  by 
Government,  and  the  teachers  are  paid  directly  from  the  public  treasuiy. 
Other  schools  which  were  founded  at  an  early  date  and  for  a  time  flour- 
ished, doing  much  godd,  have  been  discontinued,  while  upon  their  ruins 
and  around  all,  a  common-school  system  has  gradually  developed  itself 
which,  though  far  from  perfect,  commands  the  respect  of  all  but  chronic 
cavillers  and  fault-finders.  Considering  the  fact  that  all  the  children  in 
these  various  schools  are  the  sons  or  grandsons  of  heathen,  and  consid- 
ering the  blending  of  republican  and  monarchical  ideas  in  the  foreign 
population,  I  regai^d  the  Hawaiian  common-schools,  with  their  dusky 
pupils  and  teachers,  as  marvels  of  progress.  The  population  of  these 
islands  at  the  present  time  is  about  60,000.  The  Inspector-General  re- 
ported to  the  Legislature  of  1868,  an  average  attendance  in  the  common- 
schools  of  6,218,  of  whom  3,487  were  boys.  These  children  are  all 
taught  in  the  native  tongue,  and  by  native  teachers,  who  are  employed 
by  the  year,  at  salaries  varying  from  $12  to  $20  a  month. 

The  studies  pursued  in  these  schools  embrace  spelling,  reading,  writ- 
ing, mental  and  written  arithmetic,  and  geography.  They  are  entirely 
free,  being  supported  by  a  direct  Government  tax.  These  free-schools 
are  accessible  to  every  child  in  the  islands.  Those  wishing  to  learn  Eng- 
lish are  transferred  to  the  higher  schools  established  for  that  purpose,  and 
if  the  pupil  is  not  able  to  pay,  his  tuition  is  remitted  entirely. 

In  addition  to  these  schools,  supported  entirely  by  Government,  a  large 
number  of  independent  private  schools  receive  a  per  capita  subsidy — this 
premium  being  increased  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  time  the  pupils 
remain  at  school.  The  last  Legislature  appropriated  $60,700  for  the 
•  support  of  schools  during  the  ensuing  two  years.  This,  I  am  informed, 
has  already  been  expended,  while  the  Board  of  Education,  presuming 
upon  the  good  sense  of  the  next  Legislature,  have  relaxed  none  of  their 
efforts  in  lending  aid  ^herever  it  was  necessary. 

They  have  in  progress  of  erection  in  this  city  (Honolulu),  for  the  ex- 
clusive benefit  of  the  children  of  foreigners,  a  beautiful  stone  edifice  that 
will  cost  over  $10,000.  This  building  will  accommodate  two  hundred 
pupils,  and  will  be  supplied  with  furniture  and  apparatus  suitable  for 
conducting  the  school  according  to  modem  ideas. 

Besides  the  Government  common  and  high  schools,  there  are  numer- 
ous private  and  parochial  schools,  many  of  which  are  very  flourishing, 
and  are  doing  much  good.  These  are  supported  partly  by  tuition  paid 
by  the  pupils  and  partly  by  subscription,  or  are  sustained  wholly  by  re- 
ligious associations.  In  Honolulu  the  Roman  Catholics  and  Reformed 
Catholics  both  have  large  and  flourishing  schools  for  girls.  Miss  Lydia 
Bingham,  daughter  of  the  veteran  missionary  of  that  name,  has  a  very  fine 
girls'  school,  while  private  and  select  schools  for  boys  and  girls  are  scat- 
tered about  over  the  whole  group.  In  these  schools  are  taught  about 
1,000  pupils,  making  over  7,000  pupils  in  regular  attendance  at  some 
school.  But  to  the  utilitarian  mind,  the  mere  statistics,  in  numbers,  are 
unsatisfactory.  What  has  education  done  for  the  natives  of  the  Sandwich 
Islands?  what  is  it  doing  now?  I  do  not  think  there  are  150  native 
Hawaiians  over  1 5  years  of  age  that  cannot  read  or  write.  This,  to  % 
certain  extent,  has  opened  up  to  them  the  literature  of  civilized  natioa5, 
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Nature  is  no  longer,  to  them,  the  wizard's  cave,  and  earth  and  air  the 
realm  of  angry  demons',  as  in  days  gone  by.  Their  superstitions  are  dis- 
pelled or  greatly  weakened,  and  while  they  have  not  yet  taken  firm  root 
in  the  new  soil  to  which  they  have  been  transplanted,  they  are  rapidly 
recovering  from  the  shock  caused  by  their  removal  from  the  bogs  and 
fens  of  barbarism. 

Among  those  who  have  led  the  schools  are  many  able  and  competent 
teachers,  who  are  doing  quite  s^  well  as  foreigners  could  do  in  their 
places.  A  lai^e  number  of  native  ministers  educated  here  are  laboring 
faithfully  in  their  calling,  both  at  home  and  as  missionaries  abroad.  We 
have  sharp  lawyers,  and  editors  that  do  no  dishonor  to  the  press.  Those 
who  have  met  the  late  venerable  Kekuanaoa,  father  of  the  present  king, 
the  venerable  John  li,  Judge  Kamakau,  the  President vof  the  Board  of 
Education,  and  many  other  pure  natives  whom  I  might  mention,  will 
bear  evidence  that  education  and  civilization  are  not  confined  to  Anglo* 
Saxons,  and  that  *' nature's  noblemen"  are  not  all  of  the  Caucasian  race. 

J.  R.  K. 

Pedagogical  Nonsense.  , 

MR.  Editor  : — Permit  roe,  on  behalf  of  a  large  and  useful  class  of 
the  community,  whose  interest  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Monthly 
especially  to  defend,  to  take  exception  to  a  sentiment  of  the  found- 
er of  Kindergarten  Schools,  as  stated  in  your  last  issue.     It  reads  thus : 

'*One  of  Froebel's  first  conditions  in  regard  to  the  establishment  of  a 
Kindergarten,  and  one  on  which,  in  conversation,  he  used  to  dwell  long, 
and  express  himself  with  unmistakable  decision,  was  that  it  should  not 
be  made  a  matter  of  pecuniary  speculation  on  the  part  of  any  individual." 

If  this  is  to  be  the  ruling  sentiment  of  the  Kindergartens  established 
amongst  us,  the  position  of  instructor  in  any  one  of  them  will  not  be  a  place 
to  be  greatly  desired.  More  might  be  said  with  truth  ;  for,  to  young 
men  and  women  seeking  to  earn  a  livelihood,  or  to  establish  themselves 
in  society,  the  office  would  rather  be  one  to  be  shunned.  Under  such  a 
system,  it  would  be  easy  to  surmise  what  would  be  the  calibre  of  the 
Teachers  the  nation  would  be  likely  to  obtain. 

In  Froebel's  day  and  generation,  an  inch  of  ribbon,  an  order,  or  a  title, 
was  a  prize  to  be  coveted  as  well  as  money.  Here  men  are  commonly 
graded  according  to  their  command  of  the  latter.  With  us,  Croesus  rides 
in  his  chariot  while  Socrates  walks.  If  men  and  women  were  rewarded 
according  to  the  value  of  their  labors,  the  relative  positions  of  educators 
and  money-changers  would  doubtless  be  widely  different.  But  right  or 
wrong,  things  are  as  they  are,  to  be  made  better  if  we  can.  In  view  of 
this,  I  would  resp>ectfully  dissent  from  the  silly  sentimentality  which  would 
degrade  still  lower  the  money-value  of  educational  labor.  It  is  simply 
unreasonable  to  rule  intellectual  instructors  as  superior  to  that  desire  for 
acquisition  which  governs  other  members  of  society.  Were  fifly  Kinder- 
gartens opened  in  this  city  on  the  principle  of  abjuring  money  considera- 
tions, many  other  schools  in  the  State  would  soon  have  reason  to  regret 
their  existence,  unless  philanthropic  butchers,  bakers,  grocers,  and  tailors 
would  come  under  the  same  rule,  and  cease,  likewise,  to  make  the  arti- 
cles they  deal  in  '* matters  of  pecuniary  speculation." 

New  YoftK,  October,  1869.  .       1.W..U. 
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EDUCATIONAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

VIRGINIA; — ^The  first  annual  report  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  the 
cily  of  Petersburg  (for  1868-9)  i^  worthy  of  special  notice,  from  the 
fact  that  it  records  the  first  year's  working  of  the  public  schools  of  the 
pioneer  city  of  Virginia,  if  not  of  the  entire  South,  in  the  work  of  pro- 
viding free  education  for  all  classes.  In  February,  1 868,  Dr.  Sears,  as 
agent  of  the  Peabody  Educational  Fund,  offered  the  city  $2,000  from 
that  fund,  to  aid  in  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  public  education,  on 
condition  that  the  city  should  raise  $20,000  additional  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. No  action  was  taken  on  Dr.  Sears's  proposition  until  the  following 
May,  when  a  committee  was  appointed  by  the  common  council  to  pre- 
pare a  plan  for  conducting  the  free-schools  of  the  city.  The  committee 
reported  in  June,  recommending  the  abolition  of  the  existing  system,  and 
the  creation  of  a  Board  of  Education,  to  have  chaige  of  all  the  schools  of 
the  city.  It  was  further  recommended  that  separate  schools  fo^  white  and 
colored  children  should  be  established,  sufficient  to  accommodate  all  that 
should  apply.  The  report  was  adopted  June  i6th,  and  on  the  2  2d  the 
council  appointed  a  Board  of  Education,  which  immediately  set  to  work 
to  put  the  existing  school-buildings  in  good  repair,  and  to  provide  other 
buildings  for  a  High-School,  and  for  four  schools  for  colored  children. 
Up  to  that  time  the  city  had  been  educating  imperfectly  an  average  of 
less  than  300  white  children,  at  a  cost  of  $5,000.  The  committee,  in 
submitting  their  plan,  expressed  the  hope  that  under  the  new  conditions 
they  would  be  able  to  provide  a  better  education  for  1,200  children  for 
$10,000,  in  addition  to  the  sum  promised  by  Dr.  Sears.  The  hopes  of 
the  committee  have  been  realized,  and  more.  There  were  enrolled  in 
the  public  schools  of  the  city,  the  year  ending  April  ist,  1869,  as  many 
as  1,750  different  pupils,  with  an  average  attendance  of  over  a  thousand, 
nearly  half  of  whom  were  whites.  The  cost  of  the  schools  for  the  year 
was  nearly  $16,000,  of  wKich  the  city  furnished  $11,000,  the  Peabody 
Fund  $3,000,  and  the  Freedm^'s  Bureau  $1,400. 

TENNESSEE.— The  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  has 
issued  a  circular  giving  **  facts,  figures,  and  results,"  of  the  free-schools 
of  Tennessee,  up  to  July  \t^  1869.  The  present  school-system  of 
this  State  was  established  in  March,  1867.  The  Superintendent  entered 
upon  his  duties  the  following  October.  The  statistics  given  cover  a 
period  somewhat  less  than  two  years : — Number  of  counties  in  the  State, 
84  ;  number  from  which  reports  had  been  received,  63.  Number  of 
schools  opened,  2,431 — for  whites,  2,129  J  colored,  302.  Different 
teachers  employed,  2,462  ;  males,  white,  1,849;  colored,  122  :  females, 
white,  418;  colored,  73.  Number  of  scholars  enrolled,  135,73*: 
white  males,  62,782  ;  females,  54,142  :  colored  males,  9, 114  ;  females, 
9,694.  Number  of  school-houses  built  since  the  organization  of  County 
Superintendency,  385  ;  number  burnt  or  destroyed  in  the  same  time,  37. 
Amount  of  funds  drawn  from  the  State,  $423,321.  Average  cost  for 
instruction  of  a  scholar  In  free-schools  for  the  term  of  five  months,  $3. 59. 
Average  tuition  of  a  scholar  for  the  same  term  in  other  institutions  of  lean- 
ing in  the  State,  $10.96. 
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KANSAS. — From  the  summary  of  statistics  furnished  by  the  State 
Superintendent  in  his  report  for  1869,  we  select  the  following  items  of 
general  interest  Number  of  persons  of  school  age  (between  five  and 
twenty-one  years  of  age),  76, 150  :  increase  for  the  year;  13,240.  Num- 
ber enrolled  in  the  public  schools,  45,140 ;  increase  for  the  year,  5,691. 
Number  of  pupils  in  other  educational  institutions,  2,169 — about  half 
the  number  reported  the  year  before.  The  whole  number  in  public 
schools  and  other  institutions  of  learning,  47,209,  an  increase  of  3,611. 
Average  daily  attendance,  27,238.  Average  time  schools  were  taught, 
live  months.  Number  of  male  teachers  employed  in  public  schools, 
746  ;  increase,  205.  Number  of  female  teachers  employed,  855  ;  in- 
crease, 191.  Average  wages  of  male  teachers,  $39.56  a  month;  of 
female  teachers,  $29.08.  Total  of  teachers' wages,  $203,878.  Number 
of  school-houses,  953 — log,  271;  frame,  472;  brick,  28;  stone,  182. 
Increase  for  the  year,  250.  Value  of  the  school-houses,  $813,062 ; 
increas^^  $239»372.  Total  productive  school  fund,  $518,813.  Income 
of  schools  from  all  sources,  $429,215;  increase,  $86,943. 

The  only  item  that  shows,  or  seems  to  show,  a  falling  off  in  the  pros- 
perity of  the  schools  of  Kansas,  is  thafe^  which  gives  the  attendance  at 
select  schools,  seminaries,  academies,  and  colleges.  These  institutions 
report  only  2, 169  pupils.  The  year  before  they  reported  4, 243.  Whether 
this  decline  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  successful  rivalry  of  the  public 
schools,  or  to  some  less  desirable  cause,  the  Superintendent  does  not  say. 

The  fact  that  the  average  daily  attendance  at  all  the  schools  is  not  more 
than  half  the  aciual  school  population — that  is  to  say,  half  those  between 
the  ages  of  six  and  sixteen — while  the  average  length  of  school  is  only 
half  the  school-year  (five  months),  would  seem  to  show  that  the  compe- 
tition between  public  and  private  schools  cannot  be  very  severe,  certainly 
not  severe  enough  to  send  the  latter  to  the  wall. 


CURRENT  PUBLICATIONS. 

WE  began  the  perusal  of  Madame  Cave's  little  book*  with  no  pre- 
judice in  its  favor.    Our  impression,  founded  upon  a  hasty  turning 
of  the  leaves,  was  rather  against  it     An  instruction-book  on  the 
Art  of  Drawing,  without  a  single  diagram,  and  with  no  rules  in  italics, 
was  so  contrary  to  precedent  that  we  felt  there  was  but  faint  promise  of 
even  fair  performance  in  the  system. 

We  laid  down  the  book,  after  having  read  it  through,  with  the  convic* 
tion  that  no  better  guide  for  teacher  or  pupil  has  ever  met  our  notice. 
We  hope  the  method  will  be  tried  faithfully  in  this  country.  The  writer 
is  an  artist ;  but  the  technicalities  of  Art,  or  even  the  ordinary  scientific 
terms  pertaining  to  projections  and  natural  perspective,  are  not  employed 
in  her  familiar  instructions. 

*  Drawing  Wiciiouc  a  Master :  a  method  of  learning  to  draw  from  memory.  By  Madamt 
Marie  Elisabeth  Cave.     New  York  i  G.  P.  Putnam  &  Soot. 
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Cav£  on  Color/  a  little  book  by  the  same  author,  desen-es  to  be  read 
by  all  who  are  interested  in  Art,  even  though  they  are  not  students  or 
teachers  of  drawing  or  painting.  The  true  aim  of  Art  is  everywhere  in- 
sisted upon  by  this  pleasant  author,  and  the  increased  delight  one  expe- 
riences in  studying  nature,  is  offered  as  the  reward  of  the  student 

In  his  Elements  of  Astronomy,'  Mr.  Loomis  presents  the  leading  &cts 
of  the  science  as  revealed  by  the  latest  discoveries,  in  a  manner  so  fami- 
liar that  the  book  may  be  studied  with  profit  by  the  higher  classes  in  the 
grammar-schools.  The  style  of  this  painstaking  and  successful  author  is 
too  well  known  to  require  comment  here. 

President  Woolsey  has  reprinted  in  a  fair  twelvemo  volume,  the  series 
of  articles  on  Divorce  and  Divorce  Legislation*  contributed  by  him  to 
The  Nao  Englander  during  1867  and  1868.  Tne  scope  of  the  work  is 
indicated  by  the  subjects  of  the  several  chapters,  which  are  :  I.  Divorce 
among  the  Hebrews,  Greeks,  and  Romans ;  II.  Doctrine  of  Divorce  in 
the  New  Testament ;  III.  Law  of  Divorce  in  the  Rotlian  Empire,  and  in 
the  Christian  Church  ;  IV.  Divorce  and  Divorce  Law  in  Europe  since 
the  Reformation ;  V.  Divorce  and  Divorce  Law  in  the  United  States ; 
VI.  Attitude  of  the  Cliurch  to^^-ard  Divorce  Law  and  Principles  of  Divorce 
Legislation. 

Messrs.  J.  B.  Lippincott  k  Co.  have  begun  the  publication  of  a  series 
of  French  reading-books,  with  Voltaire's  Charles  XII.  /  to  which  is  added 
an  English  Vocabulary  by  Gustave  Masson.  The  publishers  trust  that 
from  the  correctness  of  their  texts,  which  are  printed  in  Paris,  that  the 
series  will  obtain  the  same  success  they  have  earned  in  France.  The 
plates  of  the  initial  volume  bear  evidence  of  no  inconsiderable  use. 

Among  the  most  acceptable  of  our  exchanges  we  count  Hearth  and 
Home,^  a  praiseworthy  and  very  successful  attempt  to  supply  first>rate  read- 
ing to  ^milies.  It  is  a  witness,  and  we  believe  a  thriving  one,  of  the 
growing  taste  for  a  better  order  of  literature  among  our  rural  and  semi- 
rural  population.  It  is  a  witness,  too,  that  some  country  families  prefer 
good  reading  above  the  trash  that  is  commonly  offered  them. 

We  rejoice  to  see  the  resuscitation  of  the  Rhode  Island  Schoolmaster; 
and  still  more  to  see  the  evidences  of  vigor  with  which  it  sets  to  work 
again.  If  its  improvement  may  be  in  any  way  attributed  to  its  brief  soft- 
pension,  it  would  be  a  good  experiment  to  allow  some  other  school  maga- 
zines that  we  know  to  lie  fallow  for  a  time.  ^ 

*  The  Cav6  Method  of  Drawing :  Second  Part,  Color.  By  Madame  Marie  EUaabcCk 
Cave.     New  York :  G.  P.  Putnam  &  Sons.  , 

*  Elements  of  Astronomy,  designed  for  Academies  and  High-Schools.  By  Elias  LooMii| 
LL.  D.     New  York  :  Harper  9t  Brothers. 

'  Essay  on  Divorce  and  Divorce  Legislation,  with  special  reference  to  the  United  Statai, 
By  Theo.  D.  Woolsey,  President  of  Yale  College.     New  York :  Charles  Scribner  &  C9.  « 
«  Histoire  de  Charles  XII.,  par  Voltaire.     Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co. 

*  Hearth  and  Home :  a  family  Weekly  Newspaper,  edited  by  Donald  G.  Mitchd  and 
Harriet  Bctcher  Stowt.  New  York :  Pettengill,  Bates  U  Co.  Single  copies  $4.  To  dobs 
of  five  or  more,  $1.40  each. 
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TECHNICAL  EDUCATION  IN  EUROPE. 

Vn.  — Bavaria. — (Concluded. ) 

THE  lowest  grade  of  institutions  for  technical  instruction  in  Bavaria, 
the  Trades  Schools,  were  described  in  our  October  issue.  Next  in 
order  come  the  Real  Gymnasiums,  The  object  of  these  institutions,  as 
described  by  the  royal  decree  of  1864,  is  to  give  to  those  youths  who  have 
already  gone  through  the  complete  course  of  education  prescribed  in  the 
inferior  order  of  schools  *'the  requisite  preparation  for  entering  upon  the 
study  of  a  profession  which  demands  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
exact  sciences."  The  course  of  study  is  consequently  of  a  much  higher 
grade  than  that  of  the  trades  schools — so  much  so,  indeed,  as  to  make 
them  what  would  elsewhere  be  considered  as  preparatory  schools  for 
scientific  education  rather  than  technical  schools.  The  regulations  re- 
quire also,  on  the  part  of  students  seeking  admittance,  an  acquaintance 
with  some  branches  of  learning,  such  as  Greek  and  Latin,  which  are  not 
comprised  in  the  programme  of  the  studies  of  the  trades  schools. 

There  are  six  of  these  gymnasiums,  one  in  each  of  the  follow- 
ing towns — namely,  Munich,  Spires,  Ratisbon,  Nuremberg,  Wlirzburg, 
Augsburg.  They  are  all  day-schools,  under  the  immediate  control  of 
the  Government,  and  supported  at  the  expense  of  the  State.  Each  gym- 
nasium is  divided  into  four  classes  or  courses.  For  admission  into  the 
first  or  lower  class,  the  student  must  be  not  less  than  thirteen  and  not 
more  than  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  must  have  gone  through  the  four 
classes  of  a  Government  Latin  School,  or  pass  satisfactorily  an  examina- 
tion, to  be  held  by  the  rector  and  the  committee  of  teachers  of  the  school, 
in  the  following  subjects :  Religion,  Latin,  Greek,  German,  Mathemat' 
ics,  History,  and  Geography.     For  admission  to  one  of  the  upper  classes 

(Entartd  aeeordlnK  to  Act  of  GoaffreM,  In  tha  ymx  188B,  Inr  J.  W.  Bdionnarboru  k  Co.,  ta  tho  Cl«rk*s  OIBm 
•<  tiM  District  Court  of  tbo  United  Stata*  for  the  Boatbom  Dbtriet  of  Now  York.] 
KB.    ThoFroMaroatUbortjtoeopj,  proTMidoradUiagiraBtol^e^aMrfam  AiitarttoMl  J(«mM«. 
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of  the  school,  an  examination  must  be  passed  in  the  subjects  taught  in 
the  class  immediately  below  it.  The  same  examination  must  likewise  be 
passed  by  a  scholar  before  he  moves  from  one  class  to  another. 

The  annual  sum  to  be  paid  by  each  scholar  is  fixed  at  twenty  florins,^ 
but,  as  at  the  trades  schools,  the  sons  of  parents  known  to  be  in  poor 
circumstances  are  admitted  free.  Special  scholars,  or  "hospitants,"  are 
received  only  by  permission  granted  by  the  chief  authorities  of  the  prov- 
ince. If  the  hospitant  attends  only  one  special  course  of  study,  he  pays 
half  the  usual  entrance-money ;  if  more  than  one  course,  the  whole 
amount.  On  completing  the  course  of  study  in  the  four  classes  of  the 
school,  the  student  must  pass  an  examination  in  each  of  the  subjects 
taught,  receiving,  according  to  the  degree  of  proficiency  displayed,  a  defi- 
nite certificate,  or  ''absolutorium,"  of  the  first,  second,  or  third  class. 

The  qualifications  required  of  a  teacher  at  these  colleges  are  :  (i),  that 
he  shall  have  received  the  ''absolutorium"  of  a  Latin  School  and  of  a 
Polytechnic  School ;  (2),  that  he  shall  have  devoted  not  less  than  one 
year,  at  one  of  the  Universities,  to  the  study  of  the  particular  science  or 
subject  which  he  professes  to  teach ;  and  (3),  he  must  have  passed  the 
Government  examination  necessary  for  all  persons  entering  the  service 
of  the  State.  The  teachers  are  appointed  by  Royal  Decree,  and  be- 
come thereby  regular  employees  in  the  Government  service,  with  all  the 
prospective  rights  in  regard  to  pension  and  so  forth,  which  belong  to  that 
position. 

Polytechnic  Schools, — Of  these  schools  there  were  originally  three, — one 
at  Munich,  one  at  Nuremberg,  and  one  at  Augsburg ;  but  on  the  reor- 
ganization of  the  system  of  technical  education,  the  latter  was  transformed 
into  a  special  school  of  machinery.  The  Polytechnic  Schools  are  Gov- 
ernment institutions  supported  by  the  State.  The  course  of  study  pre- 
scribed for  them  is  in  direct  relation  with  and  follows  immediately  upon 
that  of  the  real  g>'mnasiums,  and  forms  the  culmination  of  the  S}'stem  of 
technical  education  in  Bavaria.  Each  school  has  one  general  section 
for  instruction  in  mathematics  and  the  natural  sciences  in  their  higher 
branches,  and  a  special  section  for  each  of  the  following  four  branches 
of  technical  science — namely.  Architecture,  Machinery,  Chemistry  (eadi 
with  a  two  years'  course  of  study).  Trade,  and  Commercial  Intercourse^ 
with  a  course  of  study  of  one  year.  The  general  regulations  with  respect 
to  the  appointment  of  professors  and  teachers  are  the  same  as  those  pie- 
scribed  for  the  real  gymnasiums.  The  salaries  vaxy  from  about  800  to 
2,000  florins  a  year ;  the  latter  being  awarded  only  to  men  of  superior 
attainments,  though  in  some  rare  cases  even  more  is  paid  to  secure  the 
services  of  a  professor  of  high  repute.  "^ 

*  A  florin  ii  eqnal  to  forty  ceniB. 
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For  admission  to  the  general  section  of  the  school,  the  candidate  must 
have  received  the  **absolutorium"  of  a  real  gymnasium,  or  pass  an  ex- 
amination in  all  the  subjects  taught  in  the  higher  classes  of  those  institu- 
tions. A  similar  qualification  is  necessary  for  admission  to  the  special 
sections ;  and,  in  addition,  the  student  must  prove,  by  a  test  examina- 
tion, that  he  possesses  the  requisite  preliminary  knowledge  of  the  studies 
prescribed  for  such  sections.  Under  the  last-named  condition,  hospitants 
may  be  admitted  to  the  general  as  well  as  to  any  one  of  the  special  sec- 
tions. The  regulations  do  not  fix  any  limit  of  age  at  which  scholars 
may  be  admitted.  Both  the  regular  students  and  the  hospitants  pay  an 
entrance-fee  of  five  florins.  In  addition  to  this,  the  regulars  have  to  pay 
twenty  florins  each  half-year  for  the  general  course  of  instruction,  and 
.fifteen  florins  for  the  use  of  the  chemical  laboratory,  while  the  hospitants 
pay  from  four  to  six  florins,  according  to  the  course  they  attend,  and 
twenty  florins  for  admission  to  the  laboratory.  The  whole  or  any  part 
of  these  charges,  however,  may  be  remitted  in  favor  of  poor  students,  as 
at  other  Government  institutions.  On  completing  the  course  of  study 
and  passing  the  necessary  examination,  the  student  receives,  as  at  the 
gymnasium,  a  certificate  of  competency  of  the  first,  second,  or  third  class, 
according  to  his  merits,  the  first  being  the  highest  grade  of  diploma  in 
technical  science  known  in  Bavaria. 

The  special  school  of  machinery  at  Augsburg  is  organized  on  miich 
the  same  footing  as  the  polytechnic  schools.  The  course  of  instruction 
is  divided  into  two  theoretical  classes  and  one  practical  class.  The  sub- 
jects of  study  in  the  former  are  mathematics,  trigonometr)',  physics, 
geometry,  machine-drawing,  and  the  theory  and  construction  of  ma- 
chinery ;  and  in  the  latter,  the  practical  processes  connected  the  manu- 
&cture  of  machinery.  The  teachers  and  professors  are  appointed  under 
the  same  conditions  as  in  the  pol)technic  schools.  Scholars  are  not 
admitted  until  they  have  completed  their  fifteenth  year,  and  have  passed 
an  examination  in  algebra  (including  logarithms)  and  in  drawing.  Hos- 
pitants are  admitted  on  examination.  The  annual  charge  to  regular 
students  is  twenty  florins;  to  hospitants,  ten  florins,  with  the  usual 
proviso  in  the  case  of  students  in  needy  circumstances. 

Of  the  special  industrial  schools  not  included  in  the  above-mentioned 
classes,  the  one  most  worthy  of  particular  notice  is  a  school  for  weaving, 
established  a  few  years  ago  by  the  district  authorities  of  MUnchberg,  a 
small  place  near  the  manu^cturing  town  of  Hof,  in  the  province  of  Upper 
Franconia.  It  is  calculated  to  accommodate  sixteen  regular  scholars, 
who  are  lodged  and  boarded  in  the  establishment  at  an  annual  charge 
of  150  florins  for  Bavarian  subjects,  or  200  florins  for  foreigners.  The 
scholars  must  be  not  less  than  14*  nor  more  than  22  years  of  age,  and 
on  admission  each  scholar  must  engage  to  remain  two  years.     There  are 
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at  this  school  two  theoretical  and  two  practical  classes.  In  the  former, 
instruction  is  given  in  German,  geography,  arithmetic,  drawing,  etc.,  in 
matters  connected  with  the  theory  and  preliminary  processes  of  weaving, 
and  in  respect  to  the  nature  of  the  materials  employed  in  the  manufacture 
of  woven  goods.  In  the  practical  classes,  the  art  of  weaving  is  taught  in 
all  its  varieties.  Weavers  already  more  or  less  acquainted  with  iheir 
trade,  but  desiring  to  improve  themselves,  are  also  admitted  as  scholaraL 
These  pay  ten  kreutzers  a  day  for  their  board  ;  and  for  their  lodging  and 
instruction,  half  their  daily  earnings  during  their  stay  at  the  school. 

Between  the  directors  of  the  school  and  the  proprietors  of  some  mann- 
factories  established  in  the  neighborhood,  an  arrangement  has  been  made, 
according  to  which  the  latter  supply  the  raw  materials  and  patterns  re- 
quired for  the  practical  section  of  the  weaving  school,  and  pay  the  usual 
price  for  the  work  done  when  the  materials  are  returned  in  the  form  of 
finished  goods.  The  staff  of  teachers  consists  of  one  special  instructor  in 
weaving  of  ever)'  description,  who  is  at  the  same  time  the  head-master  or 
manager  of  the  school,  a  teacher  for  the  various  branches  of  ordinary 
education,  and  an  assistant  instructor  in  weaving,  the  latter  being  chosen 
from  among  the  most  expert  of  the  journeymen  attending  the  school. 

Connected  with  this  institution  is  a  Sunday-School  which  affords  gra- 
tuitous instruction  to  artisans  of  every  grade.  The  pupils  are  divided 
into  two  classes.  The  instruction  given  to  the  first  class  is  adapted  to  all 
trades  in  common,  and  consists  of  lessons  in  free-hand  and  linen-draw- 
ing, German  composition,  mental  and  common  arithmetic,  and  subjects 
specially  relating  to  trade.  The  second  class  comprises  the  weavers  alone» 
who  receive  theoretical  and  practical  instruction  in  their  trade. 

There  is  another  industrial  school — at  Berchtesgaden^  near  the  Salz- 
burg frontier  of  Austria — which  may  be  worthy  of  notice.  It  is  a  day- 
school,  established  by  the  district  authorities  and  supported  by  local  public 
funds,  with  the  object  of  promoting  and  improving  an  industry  that  has 
long  been  carried  on  by  the  inhabitants  of  that  mountainous  district, 
namely,  the  art  of  carving  in  wood  and  bone.  The  course  of  instruction 
consists  of  drawing,  modelling,  and  carving  from  drawn  patterns.  It  is 
open  free  of  charge  to  all  the  children  of  the  district,  provided  they  have 
complied  with  the  law  respecting  attendance  at  a  national  school.  Chil- 
dren from  other  districts  are  admitted  on  the  payment  of  a  fee  to  be  fixed 
by  the  directors  of  the  school.  Four  years  is  the  usual  period  of  attend- 
ance. After  leaving  the  school,  the  scholars  are  at  liberty,  with  the  per- 
mission to  copy  the  models  belonging  to  the  school,  and  to  exhibit  their 
works,  and  dispose  of  them  in  the  show-room  of  the  institution.  The 
establishment  would  seem  to  be  on  a  small  scale,  as  the  prospectus  speaks 
of  but  one  master,  who  is  charged  apparently  with  the  entire  course  of 
instruction  afforded 
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MORAL    VALUE  OF  NATURAL  HISTORY. 

CRUELTY  to  animals  is  partly  the  work  of  brutal  natures,  and  partly 
perpetrated  by  well-meaning  people  under  the  influence  of  bad 
habits,  in  relation  to  the  particular  creatures  they  torment ;  and  if  we 
could  estimate  the  total  quantity  of  cruel  infliction  imposed  upon  birds, 
beasts,  reptiles,  and  flsh,  we  should  probably  find  that  by  far  the  larger 
proportion  resulted  from  the  ill-regulated  action  of  good,  and  even  benev- 
olent persons.  Much  ill-treatment  of  animals  comes  out  of  the  ordinary 
proceedings  of  trade.  It  has  been  the  custom  to  bleed  calves,  to  cram 
sheep  and  poultry  into  the  smallest  possible  apparatus  of  transport,  to 
drive  cattle  for  long  distances  without  permitting  them  to  drink,  and  to 
slaughter  them  without  sufilcient  avoidance  of  pain.  Each  little  circle 
in  which  these  malpractices  occur,  forms  its  own  theory  of  cruelty  and 
benevolence,  and  laughs  scornfully  at  outsiders  who  object  to  its  ways. 
The  fox-hunter  thinks  a  man  a  fool  who  reminds  him  of  the  unbenevo- 
lent  character  of  his  sport ;  and  the  fii)e  ladies  who  flock  to  aristocratic 
pigeon  matches,  have  no  more  compunction  at  witnessing  the  suflerings 
of  the  maimed  birds,  than  the  Spaniards  have  for  the  gored  horses  and 
tortured  bulls  in  their  disgusting  national  recreation.  It  may  be  affirmed 
as  a  general  proposition,  that  the  cruelty  of  custom  or  indiff*erence  does 
not  lead  to  the  demoralization  which  inevitably  results  from  a  deliberate 
choice  of  action  that  inflicts  unnecessary  pain  ;  and  yet  all  familiarity  with 
needless  and  useless  suffering  must  tend  to  damage  character,  unless  it 
excites  strenuous  resistance  to  the  evil,  and  efforts  for  its  cure. 

The  circumstances  that  combine  to  form  brutal  characters  in  modem 
society  are  extremely  complicated,  and  lie  for  the  most  part  outside  the 
matters  we  have  now  to  discuss.  Our  object  is  to  show  that  ignorance 
of  the  character  and  ways  of  animals,  is  one  of  the  chief  preventible  causes 
•of  the  cruelty  that  is  inflicted  upon  them,  and  that  the  method  of  cure  is 
by  teaching  natural  history  with  due  reference  to  its  moral  aspects.  Many 
ill-used  creatures  are  the  subjects  of  an  aversion  which  would  be  changed 
to  liking,  or  at  any  rate  to  respect,  if  their  nature  and  actions  were  belter 
understood  ;  while  many  others  suff'er  under  simple  indifference  because 
they  have  not  been  brought  within  range  of  sympathy 

In  the  *'good  old  times"  cruelty  was  incidentally,  but  not  less  power- 
fully taught  in  our  chief  schools.  The  masters  inflicted  upon  their  pupils 
brutal  floggings,  the  big  boys  grossly  tyrannized  over  the  little  ones  as  fags, 
and  each  member  of  the  society,  receiving  maltreatment  from  those  stronger 
than  himself,  handed  it  over  to  others,  over  whom  he  could  play  the  despot 
in  turn.  The  public  amu^ments,  until  recent  periods,  included  bear  and 
bull  baiting,  cock-shying,  dog-flghting,  cock-flghting,  and  man-flghting, 
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while  duelling  was  the  fashionable  method  of  adjusting  disputes.  Dur- 
ing the  same  dark  days,  hatred  of  foreigners  was  inculcated  as  a  national 
duty,  and  no  human  rights  were  supposed  to  belong  to  men  who  were 
bom  with  black  skins.  Class  hatreds  matched  international  animosities, 
the  upper  circles  made  laws  against  those  beneath  them,  which  were  cor- 
rectly described  as  written  in  characters  of  blood  ;  and  if  circumstances 
gave  the  lower  classes  opportunities  of  revenge,  they  did  not  fail  to  show 
how  successfully  tigers'  qualities  had  been  cultivated  in  their  breasts. 
We  have  been  slowly  learning  that  all  human  beings  are  entitled  to  just 
and  equitable  treatment,  and  we  have  included  one  group  of  animals 
after  another  in  our  system  of  legal  protection,  so  that  the  chief  work 
which  remains  to  be  done  is  to  widen  our  sympathies  until  no  living 
thing  shall  be  improperly  excluded. 

We  do  not  want  a  mawkish  sentimentality  about  the  sufferings  of  ani* 
mals  or  men.  Individuals  afflicted  with  this  form  of  mental  disorder 
can  weep  hysterically  over  a  damaged  blue-bottle,  and  behave  abomina- 
bly to  their  relations  and  friends.  Fantastical  horror  of  pain  is  by  no 
means  incompatible  with  gross  cruelty  in  its  needless  infliction,  and  we 
should  not  put  implicit  faith  in  the  benevolence  of  individuals  who  volun- 
tarily allowed  fleas  to  dine  off  their  juices,  or  assuaged  the  hunger  of 
tigers  with  their  blood.  Animality-mongering  is  no  better  than  humanity- 
mongering,  but  a  wholesome  fellow-feeling  for  our  **poor  relations"  in 
the  organic  world  below  us  is  a  graceful  attribute  of  a  well-developed 
mind. 

Natural  history,  as  a  mere  science  of  arrangement,  has  little  moral 
influence  until  it  reaches  its  fmal  stages,  and  by  exhibiting  all  living  be- 
ings as  one  great  organic  unity,  sheds  some  portion  of  the  dignity  and 
worth  of  the  highest  upon  the  lowest  forms ;  but  when  it  is  made  to 
include  habits  and  manners  as  well  as  structural  peculiarities,  its  influence 
in  extending  the  range  of  sympathies  is  very  direct  Rude  or  prejudiced 
thinkers  do  not  see  how  doctrines  of  unity  tend  to  this  result  The  semi-, 
civilized  white  man  felt,  and  still  feels,  his  sham  dignity  hurt  by  pointing 
out  that  he  belongs  to  the  same  species  as  the  negro  he  maltreats  ;  and  the 
Darwinian  theory  has  met  with  rampant  abuse,  as  lowering  humanity  by 
suggesting  its  origination  from  lower  forms  of  being.  But  were  it  proved 
that  man's  ultimate  great-grandmother  was  an  infusorial  si>eck,  and  that 
all  the  mammalia  were  cousins,  so  many  degrees  removed,  the  roan 
would  be  no  less,  though  the  mammals  might  seem  so  much  more ;  and 
if  such  theories  of  development  are  entirely  discarded,  we  may  still  be 
benefited  and  more  kindly  disposed,  if  we  learn  and  honestly  recognize 
the  fact,  that  animals  have,  within  narrower  limits,  moral  and  intellectual 
faculties  of  the  same  nature  as  our  own.  ■ 

A  wise  teaching  of  natural  history  brings  this  lesson  into  strong  relief 
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and  no  one  can  be  an  observer  of  tame  creatures  without  finding  out  that 
they  have  their  feelings  of  pride,  justice,  and  even  duty,  very  similar  to 
our  own,  and  that  the  difference  is  not  one  of  essential  nature,  but  of 
development  and  method  of  combination.  The  more  we  know  of  the 
proceedings  of  animals  the  less  we  ascribe  to  a  blind  instinct,  and  the 
more  we  discover  that  within  the  limits  of  their  faculties  they  exercise  dis- 
crimination, and  modify  their  conduct  to  suit  new  circumstances  or  enable 
them  to  take  advantage  of  new  ideas.  This  last  expression  will  doubtless 
excite  a  smile ;  but  our  readers  will  recollect  what  Mr.  Wallace  has  told 
about  the  birds  of  wild  countries,  and  the  readiness  with  which  they 
learnt  what  to  do  with  articles  their  predecessors  had  never  seen,  and 
with  buildings  the  like  of  which  had  had  no  existence  in  their  progeni- 
tors* da}'s.  The  first  bird  who  saw  that  a  fragment  of  clothing  might  be 
worked  into  his  nest,  and  acted  upon  it,  and  the  first  which  made  his 
dwelling  in  a  tower,  or  under  the  eaves  of  a  house,  were  discoverers 
and  inventors  quite  as  truly  as  are  men  who  find  out  the  use  of  new 
things. 

Natural  history  can  easily  be  worked  into  the  routine  of  school  teach- 
ing ;  but  it  ought  also  to  take  its  place  among  the  recreations  of  family 
life,  and  in  that  position  it  will  be  most  effective  in  promoting  a  good 
moral  end.  As  instruments  of  intellectual  discipline,  all  sciences  which 
include  logical  classifications  have  an  obvious  value,  and  when  even  ele- 
mentary natural  history  is  associated  with  comparative  anatomy  and  physi- 
ology, it  supplies  an  excellent  training  for  the  mind. 

The  study  of  animals  in  reference  to  their  structure  is  capable  of  being 
made  a  fascinating  pursuit,  especially  if  the  modern  discoveries  concern- 
ing the  unity  of  plan  in  creation  are  fairly  considered,  and  care  is  taken 
not  to  give  undue  prominence  to  imperfect  conceptions  of  the  supposed 
purpose  and  object  for  which  the  structure  was  designed.  An  un philo- 
sophical natural  history  treats  each  creation  as  a  separate  unit,  and  fails  to 
show  its  true  relation  to  either  living  beings  or  to  fossil  forms.  With  a 
vain  presumption  of  "  knowing  all  about  it,"  it  finds  the  sole  cause  of  any 
structure  in  the  function  it  performs,  and  thus  misses  entirely  the  larger 
views  which  science  can  unfold.  The  most  interesting  generalizations 
reached  through  the  labors  of  such  men  as  St.  Hilaire,  Goethe,  Oken, 
Van  Baer,  Herbert  Spencer,  Huxley,  Darwin,  etc.,  can  be  made  intelli- 
gible to  those  who  possess  only  a  popular  knowledge  of  anatomy  and 
physiology,  provided  it  be  sound  as  far  as  it  goes ;  and  the  student  of 
natural  history,  even  for  recreational  purposes,  should  not  be  satisfied 
without  obtaining  some  insight  into  this  part  of  the  science. 

When  we  urge  upon  teachers  the  propriety  or  utility  of  adding  one 
sabject  after  another  to  school-training,  we  must  remember,  not  only  that 
''art  is  long,"  but  that  school-time  for  the  mass  of  the  people  is  veiy 
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short  The  school  ought  certainly  not  to  omit  natural  history,  but  its 
chief  cultivation  must  take  place  independent  of  school  aid,  and  after  its 
termination.  The  school  may  lay  a  foundation,  but  it  is  after  school- 
time  that  the  structure  must  be  raised,  and  if  a  capacity  for,  and  a  habit 
of,  making  intelligent  observation  can  be  cultivated  in  youth,  few  will  be 
without  opportunities  for  their  exercise  in  the  years  of  manhood  and 
age. — ^The  (London)  Student, 


SOME  ASPECTS  OF  THE  DUTY  OF  SELF-CULTURE. 

THE  development  and  culture  of  the  higher  tastes  is  essential  to  com- 
pleteness of  character.  These  tastes  are  in  part  intellectual,  and 
in  part  emotional ;  but  it  is  convenient  to  consider  them  as  a  distinct 
department  of  our  nature.  Their  improvement  becomes  a  duty,  not  on 
the  ground  of  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  beautiful,  but  of  its  relative  value, 
its  adaptedness  to  satisfy  a  human  want,  and  add  to  human  power.  Their 
culture  and  gratification  are  sometimes  thought  to  be  unauthorized,  as 
involving  an  expenditure  of  time  and  means  that  should  be  devoted  to 
belter  uses,  but  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  that  they  pay  their  way,  blessing 
their  possessor  with  a  richer  subjective  life,  and  endowing  him  with  greater 
efficiency  in  his  action  upon  others.  It  is  true  that  these  tastes  are  an 
expensive  part  of  our  nature.  They  multiply  and  extend  our  wants. 
Our  chief  expenditure  in  the  way  of  dress,  and  food,  and  dwellings,  and 
surroundings,  is  imposed  by  our  higher  tastes.  It  is  on  this  account  that 
provision  for  human  comfort  is  more  costly  than  for  that  of  brutes,  and 
that  civilized  life  involves  greater  expenditure  than  savage  life.  But  man 
is  better  than  a  stone  or  an  oyster,  because  of  his  multiplied  susceptibili- 
ties and  necessities,  and  his  true  elevation  is  found,  not  in  suppressing  or 
neglecting  these  wants,  but  in  adjusting  them  to  each  other  and  to  his 
conditions,  in  giving  prominence  to  the  genuine,  and  permanent,  and 
ennobling,  and  in  repressing  the  unreasonable,  the  factitious,  and  degia- 
ding.  Those  who  have  labored  in  the  dark  places  to  ele\'ate  human 
character,  have  often  found  that  one  of  the  first  steps  is  to  awaken  a 
desire  for  a  better  external  condition,  to  implant  or  arouse  some  want  or 
sense  of  the  seemly  and  the  decorous,  in  apparel  or  in  dwelling.  To 
want,  is  the  nature  of  man,  and  low  animal  wants  and  passions  are  re- 
pressed and  held  in  check  by  awakening  the  elevated  tastes  and  desires. 
Nature  will  break  out  in  some  unseemly  form  if  the  proper  channels  for 
its  movements  are  obstructed.  In  place  of  comely  outward  adorning  and 
appointments,  we  shall  have  tawdry  display  and  barbaric  splendor.     In 
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• 

place  of  genuine  social  enjoyment  and  refinement,  we  shall  have  gross 

sensual  pleasures  and  a  grovelling  life.     The  result  warrants  the  expendi- 
ture. 

But  while  aesthetic  culture  is  expensive,  it  increases  the  productive 
power  of  a  people  in  a  greater  ratio  than  the  expense.  The  power  of  the 
world  lies  in  the  cultivated  nations.  They  not  only  supply  their  own 
increased  wants,  but  have  a* surplus  of  energy  and  power  to  expend  in 
benefiting  others.  It  is  the  rude  and  uncultured  that  constitute  the 
needy  and  dependent  of  the  world,  even  with  their  diminished  wants. 
There  is  power  in  men  according  to  their  motives  for  action  ;  and  their 
motives  for  action  are  multiplied  and  elevated  in  the  multiplication  and 
elevation  of  their  wants,  and  in  the  conscious  excellence  of  their  being. 
Culture  brings  self-respect,  and  in  self-respect  there  is  power. 

There  is  a  somewhat  prevalent  idea  that  high  culture  brings  weakness, 
in  the  sense  of  inability  to  endure  hardship ;  that  the  increased  sensitive- 
ness to  the  annoyances  and  inconveniences  of  life,  indicates  inability  to 
bear  up  against  them.  The  idea  is  not  well  founded.  The  cultivated 
man  has  resources  within  himself,  which  are  not  dependent  upon  mere 
outward  condition.  He  finds  relief  and  refreshment,  where  another  finds 
nothing  to  meet  his  wants.  He  has  superior  strength  to  struggle  with 
difficulty,  because  he  has  higher  motives  in  the  conflict,  and  a  greater 
stake  upon  the  result.  This  view  is  abundantly  supported  by  facts.  The 
men  who  survive  the  hardships  of  a  perilous  expedition,  like  that  of  Dr. 
Kane,  are  those  whose  minds  are  enriched  and  characters  elevated  by  the 
higher  culture.  Even  with  less  stalwart  frames  they  will  live  to  bury  their 
comrades  who  rejoiced  in  mere  physical  strength,  or  to  bring  them 
through  by  their  superior  endurance.  Women,  refined  by  culture  to  true 
delicacy  of  feeling  and  perception,  stand  up  and  li^e  under  the  self-denials 
of  emigration '  and  of  frontier  life,  while  those  apparently  less  sensitive 
and  better  fitted  to  endure,  die.  They  have  higher  reasons  for  living. 
Life  is  more  full  and  rich  to  them.  Young  men  brought  up  in  the  midst 
of  the  refinements  of  life  and  trained  in  the  schools,  endure  the  hardships 
of  the  camp  and  the  field,  while  the  rugged,  but  uncultured,  are  broken 
down  by  disease,  or  die  of  nostalgia.  We  often  pity  most,  those  who 
least  need  our  pity. 

There  doubtless  is  a  form,  or  show  of  culture,  which  brings  weakness 
instead  of  strength,  there  is  an  outside  refinement  which  ethercalizes  and 
attenuates  the  body,  instead  of  expanding  and  ennobling  the  soul,  which 
burdens  the  person  with  unreal  wants,  instead  of  sustaining  him  with  sub- 
stantial and  permanent  resources.  There  seems  to  be  a  point  where 
civilization  or  refinement  ceases  to  be  an  advantage,  and  becomes  a  bur- 
den— a  limit  beyond  which  the  conveniences  and  comforts  of  life  become 
annoyances ;  and  yet  it  will  perhaps  be  found  that  the  failure  is  not  in 
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degree,  but  in  kind.  True  refinement  has  its  foundation  in  the  perma- 
nent susceptibilities  of  the  soul,  and  consists  in  a  reasonable  provision 
for  these.  False  culture  consists  in  generating  unreasonable  and  arbitrarj 
wants,  and  in  accepting  the  burdens  which  they  impose.  These  two  are 
as  clearly  distinguishable  as  the  dictates  of  true  taste  and  the  demands 
of  fashionable  life. 

There  is,  too,  a  refinement  which  degenerates  into  fastidiousness — a 
self-conscious  and  pretentious  delicacy,  more  alive  to  the  offensive  than 
to  the  pleasing.  There  are  those  whose  culture  is  more  a  source  of  an- 
noyance to  themselves  and  to  others,  than  of  pleasure,  and  more  to  be 
avoided,  even,  than  rudeness  or  coarseness.  The  preventive  and  the 
remedy  for  this  disease,  is  benevolence — a  true  and  genuine  sympathy 
with  God  and  humanity. 

A  true  culture  is  as  valuable  in  our  adjustment  to  others,  as  it  is  satis- 
fiictoiy  in  internal  experience.  If  not  an  original  element  of  power  in 
personal  ihfluence,  it  is  at  least  a  regulative  force  which  gives  effectiveness 
to  personal  power.  It  is  like  the  balance-wheel  in  machinery,  which 
regulates  the  movement ;  or  like  the  oil,  which  reduces  the  friction. 
Steam-power  would  be  utterly  useless  without  a  lubricator.  So  a  sense 
of  the  properties  of  time  and  place,  an  appreciation  of  fitness  and  unfit*, 
ness,  brings  all  the  movements  into  harmony.  It  tones  down  the  rugged- 
ness  of  mere  intellectual  or  physical  power,  and  gives  it  wise  direction. 
A  delicate  and  discerning  movement  is  more  efiicicnt  than  a  stronger  but 
rougher  force.  Such  an  instinct  of  proprieties,  in  part  original  and  in 
part  acquired,  is  sometimes  called  a  knowledge  of  human  nature ;  but  it 
involves  no  theories,  no  conscious  ideas ;  it  tempers  and  adjusts  theories 
and  ideas  to  practical  and  effective  use.  It  is  in  demand  in  all  the  rela- 
tions of  life.  The  rough  and  uncultivated  yield  to  the  charm  as  readily 
as  others. 

I  The  influence  in  society  exerted  by  a  lady  of  true  refinement  and  deli- 
cacy of  character,  it  is  difficult  to  analyze  or  explain.  It  lies  not  so  much 
in  beauty  or  elegance  of  person,  in  vigor,  originality,  or  brillianc}'  of 
thought  All  these  are  valuable,  and  contribute  to  the  result.  Nor  is  it 
merely  the  power  of  moral  worth.  This  is  essential,  and  without  it  there 
is  no  satisfactory  result  But  add  to  this  a  delicate  sense  of  proprieties,  a 
quickness  of  perception,  to  adjust  herself  to  others,  to  occupy  the  place 
that  falls  to  her  with  dignity  and  ease,  and  you  have  a  civilizing  force  not 
easily  estimated.  Her  power  will  not  lie  in  the  new  ideas  she  sets  forth, 
nor  in  the  vigorous  enforcement  of  her  views.  She  may  not  vote  or  lec- 
ture. There  is  power  in  the  graceful  goodness  which  beams  from  her 
countenance,  in  the  beauty  and  harmony  of  her  action  and  her  life.  Evil 
will  fly  before  her  as  darkness  yields  to  light,  and  truth  and  good-will 
spring  up  in  her  pathway* 
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The  general  culture  of  which  such  a  character  is  the  product,  I  have 
called  aesthetic  culture,  using  the  term,  possibly,  in  a  wider  sense  than  is 
commonly  accepted.  Its  attainment  does  not  come  with  what  are  tech- 
nically termed  in  education,  the  accomplishments.  They  may  foil  to 
bestow  it,  and  it  may  be  secured  without  them.  Proficiency  in  the  fine 
arts,  even  to  the  extent  of  an  appreciation  of  the  great  masters,  is  not  a 
guaranty  of  true  refinement  and  genuine  culture.  All  these  are  helpful, 
but  there  is  a  v:zy  more  sure  and  simple.  He  who  opens  his  heart  to 
the  requirements  of  benevolence,  who  comes  into'  sympathy  with  divine 
goodness  and  love,  walks  abroad  upon  the  earth  where  God's  beauty 
smiles,  and  lifts  up  his  eyes  to  the  heavens  in  which  his  glory  shines,  will 
sooner  or  later  find  that  beauty  and  glory  reflected  in  his  own  spirit 
Thus  we  may  attain  a  culture  higher  than  ancient  or  modem  art  can  give. 

The  question,  how  much  time  and  means  we  are  permitted  to  devote 
to  the  culture  and  gratification  of  our  aesthetic  nature,  has  never  been 
answered,  and  cannot  be.  Many  modifying  circumstances  enter  into 
each  particular  case,  excluding  the  application  of  any  general  formula. 
The  claims  of  benevolence  are  always  paramount ;  and  in  the  ever-vary- 
ing conditions  of  life,  we  must  render  a  conscientious  judgment  upon  the 
demands  of  propriety  and  duty.  Station  in  life,  and  relations  to  general 
society,  are  among  the  factors  which  determine  the  result.  The  man  in 
public,  and  the  man  in  privatd  life,  have  different  necessities  and  differ- 
ent standards.  What  would  be  propriety  for  the  one,  would  be  extrava- 
gance for  the  other.  The  mistress  and  her  maid  sustain  different  respon- 
sibilities, and,  in  the  matter  of  personal  adornment,  one  cannot  be  the 
model  for  the  other.  Life  in  ihe  city  and  life  in  the  country,  student  life  and 
life  in  general  society,  have  each  their  own  requirements,  and  each  gives 
its  own  solution  of  the  problem  of  good  taste  and  propriety.  Some  allow- 
ance, too,  is  to  be  made  for  personal  peculiarities  in  taste.  To  one,  a 
picture  or  an  instrument  of  music  is  only  less  necessary  than  daily  bread. 
To  another,  the  absence  and  the  presence  of  such  things  are  alike  indif- 
ferent These  persons  have  different  wants,  and  are  permitted  to  make 
reasonable  provision  for  these  wants.  The  world  is  the  richer  for  these 
personal  differences. 

Propriety  and  duty  are  also  modified  by  the  demand  for  effort  in  other 
directions.  The  world  is  full  of  pressing  want,  sometimes  at  the  very 
door.  J'urple  and  fine  linen  and  sumptuous  fare  are  pleasant  and  de- 
sirable; but  the  benevolent  and  the  conscientious  cannot  enjoy  them, 
while  Lazarus  lies  at  the  gate.  The  wants  of  the  country  and  of  the 
world  must  always  be  considered.  In  the  presence  of  great  destitution, 
especially  near  at  hand,  large  expenditures  for  the  indulgence  of  taste  are 
ofifensive  and  unwarrantable. 

Attention,  to  the  impulses  of  taste,  to  the  neglect  of  higher  personal 
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wants,  is  equally  unworthy.  A  character  formed  under  exclusive  or  ex- 
cessive attention  to  the  niceties  and  refinements  of  life,  is  sure  to  be  feeble 
and  shallow.  It  is  thus  that  dandies  and  fine  ladies  are  produced,  and 
the  dileilanii  of  literature  and  art,  not  the  soulful  men  and  women,  whose 
personal  presence  is  a  power  and  a  blessing.  To  buy  a  coat  when  }'on 
need  a  dictionary,  to  travel  for  culture  when  you  need  to  work  or  study 
for  discipline  and  strength,  to  patronize  the  milliner  and  neglect  the 
instructor,  are  mistakes  of  this  sort.  Taste  and  art  furnish  the  adorn- 
ments of  life,  not  the  grand  material  of  life. 

A  clear  discrimination  is  to  be  made  between  the  requirements  of  good 
taste  and  the  demands  of  fashionable  life.  A  moderate  outlay  would 
meet  the  real  natural  want,  while  the  arbitrary  demands  of  fashion  and 
ostentatious  display  are  a  bottomless  abyss,  swallowing  all  resources,  and 
yielding  only  emptiness.  The  attempt  tp  meet  such  demands  is  utterly 
vain,  and  the  burden  which  they  impose  is  too  grievous  tO/be  borne.  In 
this  direction,  sad  mistakes  are  made.  Those  who,  with  moderate  means, 
•  could  meet  their  own  simple  and  reasonable  wants,  and  have  a  surplus 
for  works  of  charity  and  beneficence,  with  enlarged  resources,  falling  into 
the  tide  of  fashionable  life,  find  their  wants  multiplying  more  rapidly  than 
their  means,  and  charities  give  place  to  indulgences.  There  is  a  proper 
ratio,  variable,  not  constant,  between  expenditures  for  beneficence  and 
for  the  refinements  of  life ;  and  those  who  find  the  former  yielding  to  the 
latter,  need  to  readjust  their  plans. 

Our  physical  powers  are  given  us  to  improve  and  to  use,  and  the  general 
duty  of  self-culture  extends  to  these.  This  duty  has  a  twofold  aspect 
The  body  is  the  instrument  and  organ  of  the  mind,  and  our  intellectual 
and  spiritual  activities  and  movements  are  dependent  upon  the  conditions 
of  the  body.  A  sound  mind  comes  with  a  sound  body.  Every  disturb- 
ance of  the  physical  condition  produces  a  reaction  upon  our  highest  and 
noblest  powers.  Duty  to  the  soul  involves  duty  to  the  body.  A^in, 
our  physical  powers  are  among  the  faculties  which  we  are  to  employ  in 
the  service  of  God  and  man.  To  neglect,  or  abuse,  or  pervert  them,  is 
to  fail  in  the  trust  committed  to  us. 

Duty,  in  the  way  of  physical  culture,  implies  proper  attention  to  health. 
Health  is  the  condition  of  efiective  action  in  all  the  work  of  life ;  and  any 
course  which  undermines  the  health,  or  fails  to  supply  its  conditions,  is 
wrong,  and  if  unnecessarily  pursued,  is  a  sin.  Excessive  exertion  of 
body  or  of  mind,  neglect  of  bodily  exercise  and  relaxation,  harmful  in- 
dulgence of  appetite,  are  among  the  ordinary  forms  of  transgression.  It 
is  rare,  in  experience,  that  due  thoughtfulness  comes  until  the  evils  of 
neglect  and  abuse  are  incurred. 

The  acquisition  of  manual  accomplishments  and  skill,  is  among  the 
duties  connected  with  the  body.     It  was  a  wise  provision  dT  the  andentSi 
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that  every^man,  whatever  his  condition  or  calling  in  life,  should  acquire 
skill  in  some  handicraft  This  wholesome  practice  has  fallen  into  disuse. 
Yet  ujtter  inability  to  use,  for  the  ever-present  wants  of  life,  so  cunning  an 
instrument  as  the  hand,  which  God  has  given  to  every  man,  is  a  misfor- 
tune and  a  wrong.  It  gives,  even  to  the  best,  an  appearance  of  depend- 
ency and  inefficiency,  which  is  unworthy  of  them.  The  hours  of  leisure 
and  relaxation,  which  belong  to  the  busiest  life,  are  adequate  to  such 
attainments. 

Proper  attention  to  form,  and  bearing,  and  manners,  belongs  to  the 
duty  of  physical  culture.  Each  man  should  endeavor  to  get  full  posses- 
sion of  his  own  person,  and  be  at  home  with  himself — not  seem  an  in- 
truder in  the  body  given  him  to  inhabit.  These  personal  accomplish- 
ments are  pleasing  in  themselves,  and  add  to  the  influence  which  it  is 
every  one  s  prerogative  and  duty  to  exert. 

The  formation  and  maintenance  of  such  personal  habits  as  render  one 
agreeable  as  an  associate  in  the  family,  and  in  general  society,  is  an 
obvious  duty.  No  one  has  the  right  to  render  himself  offensive  and 
loathsome  by  habits  which  mar  the  countenance,  or  pollute  the  breath, 
or  detract  from  the  dignity  and  excellence  of  his  physical  nature.  Nor 
has  one  a  right  to  subject  himself  to  the  slavery  of  unworthy  habits,  in 
eating  or  drinking,  or  in  the  use  of  vile  narcotics,  which  seem  to  be  the 
evil  genius  of  fallen  human  nature.  From  all  such  unclean  spirits,  it  is 
the  privilege  and  duty  of  God's  rational  creatures  to  be  free. 

In  all  efforts  at  physical  culture,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
soul  is  predominant,  and  the  body  subordinate.  The  highest  condition 
of  the  man  is  that  in  which  the  soul  acts  with  greatest  freedom  and  vigor. 
This  is,  in  fact,  the  highest  corporeal  condition  as  well ;  or  rather,  it  is 
the  condition  of  greatest  physical  efficiency  and  endurance.  It  is  not 
established  that  the  fullest  muscular  development,  or  the  most  perfect 
exhibition  of  the  animal  man,  is  most  favorable  to  efficiency  or  power. 
It  is  by  no  means  clear  that  muscle  is  not  sometimes  cultivated  at  the 
expense  of  brain,  and  animal  strength  at  the  sacrifice  of  nervous  energy 
and  power.  It  is  at  least  questionable  whether  he  who  makes  a  gymnast 
of  himself,  is  not  sacrificing  the  higher  to  the  lower  nature,  and  whether, 
in  the  end,  he  is  not  the  loser,  even  in  the  domain  of  physical  power  and 
achievement  This  is  a  question  for  physiologists,  but  it  is  one  which 
cannot  fail  to  interest  every  friend  of  humanity. 

The  growing  admiration,  in  our  land,  for  exploits  of  mere  ph}'sical 
strength  and  prowess,  possessing  the  popular  mind,  and  even  invading 
our  schools  of  learning,  looks  like  a  retrograde  movement  in  civilization, 
rather  than  an  advance.  It  is,  perhaps,  but  a  needful  reaction  from  the 
general  neglect  of  physical  culture  which  has  prevailed;  but  it  cannot  be 
necessary  at  this  day  to  repeat  the  experiment  of  Sparta. 
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It  is  a  great  mistake,  too,  in  the  question  of  physical  culture,  to  over- 
look the  predominance  of  the  moral  element  in  human  nature.  He  who 
studies  man,  in  his  capacities  and  wants,  as  he  would  study  a  mere  ani- 
mal, can  never  trust  his  conclusions.  Man  is  a  complex  being,  and  must 
be  contemplated  in  the  completeness  of  his  nature.  The  effect  of  moral 
motives  upon  human  power  and  endurance,  must  not  be  overlooked. 
Men  live  and  work,  sometimes,  because  they  have  good  reasons  for  it, 
and  not  because  there  is  any  apparent  basis  in  their  physical  condition 
for  so  doing.  If  the  facts  were  gathered  in  reference  to  those  who  have 
been  the  benefactors  of  the  race,  in  the  fields  of  literature  and  of  moral 
progress  generally,  it  would  probably  be  found  that  the  vast  majority  of 
them  have  wrought  under  a  constant  struggle,  with  ^ome  physical  infirm- 
ity. Pain  has  often  proved  the  necessary  stimulus  to  exertion.  The 
nervous  restlessness  which  comes  with  suffering,  expends  itself  upon 
enterprises  which  bless  mankind ;  and  the  interest  felt  in  the  enterprise 
reacts  upon  the  sufferer,  to  lift  him  above  his  infirmity,  and  give  him  new 
eneigy  and  a  longer  lease  of  life.  It  is  no  rare  thing  that  the  feeble  out* 
work  and  outlive  the  strong.  All  this  does  not  prove  that  health  is  not 
a  good  to  be  sought  and  preserved.  It  is  one  of  the  compensations  by 
which  Divine  Wisdom  balances  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  life. 
Those  deprived  of  full  physical  vigor  may  still  labor  with  good  courage 
and  hope. 

These  hints  may  serve  some  purpose  in  suggesting  the  different  forms 
in  which  the  great  duty  of  self-improvement  may  be  pursued.  It  is  a 
duty  Chat  ends  only  with  life — perhaps  not  then  ;  and  when  all  that  is  pos- 
sible has  been  accomplished,  there  will  still  remain  sufficient  of  infirmity 
and  defect  to  save  from  self-exaltation,  and  to  test  the  forbearance  of 
intxids,—From  Pres.  Fairchiid's  '' Moral  Philosophy.'* 


TEACHING  AS  IT  IS  AND  AS  IT  SHOULD  BE. 

FROM  an  essay  in  which  an  assistant  master  of  Harrow  School  (E. 
K  Bowen,  M.  A.)  criticises  the  usual  mode  of  teaching  classics  by 
a  laborious  preliminary  instruction  in  grammar,  we  excerpt  the  following 
paragraphs.  The  writer's  strictures  on  grammatical  teaching  are  not  in- 
applicable to  much  of  the  so-called  science-teaching  among  us. 

The  study  of  language  (he  says)  is  now  the  only  kind  of  study 
which  deliberately  professes  to  advance  in  a  direction  exactly  the  reverse 
of  every  other  branch  of  human  progress.    In  every  other  fruitful  inqutrv. 
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ve  ascend  from  phenomena  to  principles.  In  classical  study  alone,  we 
profess  to  learn  principles  first,  and  then  advance  to  &cts.  .... 

It  is  a  truly  painful  sight  to  see  a  boy  sit  down  to  master  a  set  of  clumsy 
rales,  of  which  he  will  never  use  the  half,  and  never  understand  the  quar- 
ter. He  is,  as  almost  all  boys  are,  willing  to  be  taught.  He  is,  as  very 
many  are,  prepared  to  submit  to  a  reasonable  amount  of  drudgery.  He 
is,  we  will  say,  of  average  ability  and  endurance.  Of  such  a  boy,  we 
will  confidently  assert  that,  for  the  purpose  of  learning  the  language  to 
the  '(xtent  to  which  he  will  probably  be  able  to  carry  it  at  school  and 
college,  the  greater  part  of  what  he  has  to  learn  in  most  grammars  is 
wholly  useless.  His  time,  his  temper,  his  docility,  his  confidence  in  his 
teachers,  his  desire  to  improve — all  these  are  sacrificed  in  order  that  some 
analyst,  for  whose  peculiar  powers  of  mind  the  compilation  of  his  g^m- 
mar  may  have  been  a  charming  exercise,  may  not  have  written  in  vain. 
Pedantry  gains,  and  English  Education  suffers 

It  has  sometimes  occurred  to  us  to  fancy  a  teacher  of  some  other  de- 
partment of  study  attempting  to 'succeed  by  the  methods  of  grammarians. 
We  will  suppose  that  a  professor  of  chemistry  is  beginning  work  with 
his  class.  Proceeding  upon  the  classical  principles,  he  will  first  commit 
the  whole  of  his  knowledge  to  a  volume,  which  he  will  draw  up  in  a.  dry 
and  technical  style,  and  if  possible,  in  a  dead  language.  Of  this  he  will 
ask  his  class  to  learn  a  certain  portion  every  day,  and  to  believe  the  time 
may  come  when  they  may  want  it.  He  will  perform  a  few  experiments, 
every  detail  of  which  he  will  refer  to  their  position  in  the  book.  He  will 
urge  as  carefully  as  he  can  that  the  phosphorus  takes  fire,  not  because 
chemical  force  is  set  at  liberty,  but  because  the  book  says  it  shall.  He 
will  introduce  into  his  book-lessons  the  rarest  metals  and  the  most  elab- 
orate combinations,  not  because  the  pupils  will  commonly  use  them  in 
the  laboratory,  but  because  his  system  is  not  complete  without  them. 
And  when  he  finds  that  his  disciples  hate  their  work,  and,  in  practice, 
hardly  know  an  acid  from  a  base,  he  will  believe  that  the  fault  lies,  not 
in  his  mode  of  teaching,  but  in  the  unfortunate  incompleteness  of  his 
book 

One  is  driven,  sometimes,  to  the  verge  of  ajsserting  that  books  are  the 
great  obstacles  to  education.     Whether  this  be  too  audacious  a  paradox 

or  not,  our  teaching  wants  sadly  to  be  humanized It  is  not  worth 

while  to  discuss  whether  a  method  ought  to  be  easy  or  hard.  But  we 
should  even  go  on  to  say  that  it  is  the  duty  of  a  teacher  not  to  rest  as  long 
as  any  difficulty  exists  which  by  any  change  of  method  can  be  removed. 
Involuntary  learning  is  of  as  little  use  to  the  mind  as  involuntary  exercise 
to  the  body. 

Now  it  is  certain  that  a  large  proportion  of  boys  dislike  the  work  which 
they  have  to  do.     Some  like  it ;  some  are  indifferent ;  a  great  many  sim* 
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ply  hate  it  We  maintain  that  an  edacator  of  boys  has  no  business  to  be 
satisfied  as  long  as  this  is  the  case.  A  very  few  may  dislike  all  intellec- 
tual labor,  just  as  a  very  few  men  dislike  it ;  but  these  cases  are  as  rare 
with  boys  as  with  men.  The  great  mass  of  human  beings,  whether  young 
or  old,  have  appetites  for  mental  food  of  some  kind,  and  the  reason  that 
so  many  turn  away  from  it  is,  that  what  is  given  them  is  not  what  they 
can  digest  There  is  a  sort  of  incongruity,  which  falls  little  short  of  injus- 
tice, in  punishing  a  boy  for  being  idle,  when  we  know  that  the  work 
which  the  system  of  his  school  exacts  is  as  cramping  and  distorting  to'his 
mind  as  an  ill-fitting  boot  to  the  foot 

If  it  could  only  be  regarded  as  an  established  truth  that  the  office  of  a 
teacher  is,  more  than  anything  else,  to  educate  his  pupils ;  to  cause  their 
minds  to  grow  and  work,  rather  than  simply  to  induce  them  to  receive ; 
to  look  to  labor  rather  than  to  weigh  specific  results ;  to  make  sure  at  the 
end  of  a  school-half  that  each  one  of  those  intrusted  to  him  has  had 
something  to  interest  him,  quicken  him,  cause  him  to  believe  in  knowl- 
edge, lather  than  simply  to  repeat  certain  pages  of  a  book  without  mis- 
take,— then  we  might  begin  to  fancy  the  golden  time  was  near  at  hand, 
when  boys  will  come  up  to  their  lessons,  as  they  surely  ought,  with  as 
little  repugnance  as  that  with  which  a  man  sits  down  to  his  work. 

This  is  indeed  something  worth  being  enthusiastic  for.  To  convince 
boys  that  intellectual  growth  is  noble,  and  intellectual  labor  happy,  that 
they  are  travelling  on  no  purposeless  errand,  mounting  higher  every  step* 
of  the  way,  and  may  .as  truly  enjoy  the  toil  that  lifts  them  above  their 
former  selves,  as  they  enjoy  a  race  or  a  climb ;  to  help  the  culture  of 
their  minds  by  every  faculty  of  moral  force,  of  physical  vigor,  of  memory, 
of  fancy,  of  humor,  of  pathos,  of  banter,  that  we  have  ourselves,  and  lead 
them  to  trust  in  knowledge,  to  hope  for  it,  to  cherish  it ;  this,  succeed  as 
it  may  here  and  fail  there,  quickened  as  it  may  be  by  health  and  sympa- 
thy, or  deadened  by  fatigue  or  disappointment,  is  a  work  which  has  in  it 
most  of  the  elements  which  life  needs  to  give  it  zest  It  is  not  to  be  done 
by  putting  books  before  boys,  and  hearing  them  so  much  at  a  time  ;  or 
by  offering  prizes  and  punishments  ;  or  by  assuring  them  that  ever}'  gen- 
tleman knows  Horace.  It  is  by  making  it  certain  to  the  understanding 
of  every  one,  that  We  think  the  knowledge  worth  having  ourselves,  and 
mean  in  every  possible  way,  by  versatile  oral  teaching,  by  patient  gui- 
dance, by  tone  and  manner  and  look,  by  anger  and  pity,  by  determination 
even  to  amuse,  by  frank  allowance  for  dulness  and  even  for  indolence, 
to  help  them  to  attain  a  little  of  what  gives  us  so  much  pleasure.  A  man, 
or  an  older  pupil,  can  find  this  help  in  books ;  a  young  boy  needs  it 
from  the  words  and  gestures  of  a  teacher.  There  is  no  fear  of  loss  of 
dignity.  The  work  of  teaching  will  be  respected  when  the  things  that 
are  taught  begin  to  deserve  respect 
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WHILE  the  Prussian  Government  was  preparing  the  reorganization 
of  the  Universities,  the  student's  life  within  the  different  leagues 
had  reached  a  point  which  might  well  fill  an  outside  observer  with  solici- 
tude for  the  future.  There  were  at  that  time  only  a  few  Universities,  per- 
haps only  Gottingen  and  Leipzig,  where  the  tone  and  manners  of  the 
students  approached  refinement.  In  all  the  others  there  prevailed  a  degree 
of  licentiousness  and  wild  revelry  (der  Gemeinsie  Laus  und  Braus,  as 
Goethe  says),  which  threatened  a  speedy  annihilation  of  all  higher  culture. 
The  leagues  exercised  a  perfect  terrorism  over  all  non-members.  Dissi- 
pations, night  revels,  drunkenness,  destruction  of  public  property,  assault 
and  battery  on  peaceful  citizen^,  duelling  without  restraint,  often  in  the 
open  street,  were  the  order  of  the  day.  And  all  these  outrages  were 
generally  committed  with  perfect  impunity.  *  Liberty,  which  at  that  time 
was  denied  to  all  other  spheres  of  society,  seems  to  have  revenged  itself 
on  its  oppressors  by  a  complete  overthrow  of  all  restraints  in  this  peculiar 
sphere,  the  student's  world.  The  i>ent-up  waters  broke  the  dykes  there, 
where  they  were  weakest,  and  transformed  the  seats  of  learning  into  a 
whirlpool  of  unbounded  madness  and  folly.  The  most  extravagant  of 
the  tricks  we  occasionally  hear  of  in  American  colleges,  dwindle  into 
utter  insignificance,  if  we  compare  them  with  what  their  German  proto- 
types considered  as  **fun."  And  yet  the  American  student  would  have 
been  not  a  little  astonished,  if  he  could  have  accompanied  these  bands  of 
night  and  day  revellers  into  a  lecture-room.  Here,  at  least,  the  most 
complete  and  rigorous  order  prevailed.  We  might  call  it  a  '*  terrorism- 
of  order,"  for  the  same  students  who  were  the  tyrants  of  disorder  without, 
played  the  tyrants  of  *' order"  within.  Woe  to  the  unfortunate  one  that 
came  too  late  into  the  lecture-room,  or  to  the  sickly  individual,  suffering 
from  a  little  cough,  or  to  the  wag  who  feigned  a  sudden  attack  of  sneezing. 
Either  would  be  promptly  and  summarily  unseated  and  un-roomed,  and 

'  The  writer  rememben  that  even  in  a  time  considerably  later  than  the  one  we  are  de- 
•cribing,  a  citizen  complained  before  the  Prorector  (a  renowne4  Professor  of  Miedicine),  that 
he  was  mercilessly  beaten  by  a  student.  His  Magnificence  inquired  after  the  origin  of  the 
difficulty,  and  the  citizen  alleged  that  his  aggressor  was  drunk.  *<Then  you  ought  to 
excuse  him,**  remarked  Magnificus ;  and  seeing  that  the  unfortunate  citizen  was  hesiuting, 
be'  added :  <<  Why,  sir,  have  y9u  never  been  drunk,  and  would  you  like  to  be  punished  for 
all  the  nonsense  you  ever  committed  in  such  a  state  ?**  This  logic  <Ud  not  quite  utisfy  the 
citizen,  but  the  matter  was  settled  with  some  indiflerenc  fine. 
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would  find  himself  quicker  than  he  wished  out  in  the  cold.  A  perr 
fuming  of  the  Professors  room  with  assafoetida,  or  similar  high-scented 
elements  of  fumigation,  would  probably  have  seriously  endangered  the 
life  and  limbs  of  the  malefactor.  Of  such  unheard-of  crimes  no  records 
are  extant 

It  is  remarkable  that  just  at  the  time  of  the  wildest  dissipation,  and  in 
the  very  wildest  and  most  notorious  of  all  German  Universities,  that  of 
Jena,  a  movement  originated  which  more  than  all  legislative  measures 
cut  off  those  excrescences  of  the  student's  life,  that  seriously  endangered 
the  very  existence  of  the  Universities.  This  was  the  foundation  of  the 
^^  Deutsche  AUgemeine  Burschenscha/t"  in  the  year  1817,  at  the  anniversary 
of  the  battle  of  Leipzig,  in  the  same  old  castle  of  Wartlnirg  where  Luther 
endured  that  sham-captivity  which  he  employed  to  translate  the  Bible 
from  the  original  tongues.  The  students  of  almost  all  the  German  Uni- 
versities had  sent  representatives  to  this  national  festival,  and  it  was  here 
tliat  the  noblest  of  their  youths  founded  that  memorable  league  whose 
ultimate  aim  was  the  union  of  the  whole  Fatherland  under  one  cential 
government  They  considered  the  existing  secret  societies  as  one  of  the 
greatest  obstacles  to  this  end,  not  only  because  they  were  sectional^  but 
also  because  by  their  rudeness  and  licentiousness  they  withdrew  the 
attention  of  the  students  from  their  proper  sphere,  apd  especially  from  a 
pure  devotion  to  political  virtue.  The  league  assumed  the  German  na- 
tional colors,  black,  red,  and  gold,  declaring  war  against  all  territorial 
badges  and  colors.  Soon  a  complete  constitution  and  organization  (under 
the  countenance  of  some  few  of  the  smaller  territorial  governments)  was 
adopted,  by  which  Jena  was  made  the  central  seat  of  the  highest  chapter, 
and  special  chapters  were  established  in  all  the  German  Universities. 
The  number  of  members  rapidly  increased  far  beyond  that  of  the  sectional 
societies,  which,  in  opposition  to  the  "general  Burschtnscha/t"^  were 
now  styled  *  *  Landsmannscha/len"  * 

The  influence  which  this  new  league  exercised  in  purifying  and  en- 
nobling all  relations  within  the  peculiar  world  of  the  students,  can  hardly 
be  overrated.  They  insisted  on  the  abolition  of  duelling,  on  religious, 
intellectual,  and  physical  training,  and  especially  on  a  vigorous  prepara- 
tion for  those  duties  which  they  would  have  to  fulfil  on  a  future  day  as 
citizens  of  a  free  and  great  country.  But  by  this  time  Austria,  the  evil 
genius  of  Germany,  had  commenced  her  baleful  work  under  the  auspices 
of  Prince  Mettemich,  one  of  the  most  unscrupulous  of  statesmen.  It 
was  the  avowed  plan  of  this  executioner  of  the  human  mind,  to  convext 

*  Burtcke  (buna)  mems  « student/*    The  name  if  derived  from  the  dificrcat  feoHUiiy 
(French  bourte)  advantafet^  of  which  the  itudentt  formerly  partook, 

*  That  is,  societies  belonfing  to  the  diiTticat  Cerritoricai 
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ill  mankind  into  a  vast  machine,  to  be  put  in  motion,  managed  and 
stopped  at  will  by  a  few  courts,  which  were  in  turn  to  be  '*  managed"  by 
himself.  '  Mettemich  reminds  us  in  several  respects  of  Napoleon,  under 
whose  eyes  he  opened  his  career.  He  shared  with  him  that  utter  con- 
tempt of  mankind,  for  wl;iich  humanity  has  signally  revenged  itself  on 
both.  But  while  this  contempt  of  men  simply  entered  as  a  factor  into 
Napoleon's  plans,  Mettemich's  system  was  founded  on  it  exclusively. 
To  Mettemich,  the  idea  of  a  free  and  great  Germany,  and  the  principles 
of  the  new  league,  were  simply  ridiculous  ;  but  in  the  moment  the  latter 
assumed  dangerous  dimensions,  he  pursued  it  with  implacable  hatred,  and 
resolved  to  crush  it.  By  an  almost  incredible  astuteness  he  had  thrown 
a  secret  charm  over  all  the  European  courts.  The  princes  of  Europe 
soon  considered  him  as  their  oracle.  True  statesman-like  wisdom,  they 
imagined,  could  be  found  only  with  him.  What  he  would  say,  what  he 
would  think  of  this  or  that  matter,  was  the  foremost  of  all  questions.  He 
seemed  just  as  familiar  with  the  affairs  of  France,  Prussia,  Russia,  Italy, 
and  all  the  secret  springs  by  which  the  machinery  of  these  States  was 
worked,  as  with  his  own  Austria.  He  had  studied  the  characters  and 
weak  points  of  all  the  princes,  of  all  the  statesmen,  ambassadors,  and 
diplomatists  of  his  time.  .  He  knev/  how  to  flatter  every  one  of  them,  how 
to  excite  hopes  in  the  one,  fears  in  the  other,  to  play  on  the  passions  of 
a  third,  and  on  the  hobbies  of  a  fourth.  For  all  evils,  he  was  sure  to 
have  a  remedy,  infallible  as  the  logic  that  he  liked  to  display.  Thus 
every  one  considered  him  his  own,  while  in  fact  they  were  all  Metter- 
nich*s.  ^ 

For  such  a  man  it  was  not  difficult  to  convince  the  German  govern- 
ments of  the  dangerous  character  of  the  new  league ;  and  the  different 
steps  that  thereafter  were  taken  against  it,  were  either  suggested  or  ap- 
proved by  Mettemich.  The  persecution  of  the  Burschenscha/l  vras  one 
of  the  few  measures  in  which  the  German  governments  were  in  perfect 
concord.  No  measure,  conducive  to  the  welfare  of  the  common  coun- 
try, ever  found  a  majority  among  the  German  governments  as  long  as 
Mettemich  was  at  the  head  of  affairs.  But  whatever  tended  to  disin- 
tegration and  oppression  of  freedom  was  sure  to  be  unanimously  adopted. 
An  occasion  to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  the  young  league  was  soon  found. 
The  Burschmschaft  had  been  founded  on  a  principle  whose  time  had  not 
yet  come  ;  and,  as  it  usually  happens  under  similar  circumstances,  many 
visionary  ideas  which,  at  that  time  at  least,  could  not  be  realized,  were 
seized  by  its  members  with  avidity.  In  the  heads  of  these  young  reform- 
ers the  real  and  the  ideal  dwelled  side  by  side  in  a  perfectly  charming 
manner.  Dreams  of  a  golden  age  of  German  greatness  and  glory  haunted 
their  imagination,  and  made  fanatics  of  many  of  their  members.  If,  at 
that  time,  there  had  been  sitting  at  the  helm  of  the  Government  those 
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^ise  statesmen  who  had  planned  the  reoi*ganization  of  the  Univerntics^ 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  league  would  have  been  made  available  for  the 
nation.  But,  unfortunately,  the  time  of  the  Humboldts,  Steins,  and 
Hardenbergs  had  passed  away,  and  their  places  were  filled  by  cold  utilita- 
rians, the  acol}tes  of  Metternich,  unconditional  believers  in  the  divine 
right  of  princes  and  in  a  providential  mission  of  Austria.  It  would  lead 
us  too  far  to  describe  the  whole  system  of  treachery  which  they  employed 
in  order  to  ruin  the  young  league.  They  were  waiting  only  for  a  plau- 
sible cause  to  make  use  of  violent  measures.  Venal  but  able  wTiters 
were  employed,  who  by  their  perfidious  insinuations  and  accusations  had 
to  fan  the  growing  discontent  with  the  Government  into  open  flames. 
The  facts  brought  forth  against  the  league  were  either  invented  or  grossly 
exaggerated.  One  of  the  most  notorious  of  these  pamphleteers  was 
August  von  Kotzebue,  an  author  of  great  celebrity,  but  void  of  principle 
and  still  more  unscrupulous  than  he  was  able,  a  true  Dryden  of  his  time. 
The  young  fanatics  were  accustomed  to  identify  this  man  with  the  powers 
of  darkness.  Some  few  of  the  most  fanatical  thought  that  it  would  be  a 
work  pleasing  to  God  to  free  the  country  from  an  emissary  of  Satan. 
They  drew  lots.  The  deed  was  assigned  to  Karl  Ludwig  Sand,  a  youth 
of  irreproachable  morals,  pious  and  full  of  high  promise.  He  stabbed 
Kotzebue  (March  13,  18 19),  and  paid  for  the  crime  with  his  life  on  the 
scaffold.  Now  at  length  a  specious  pretext  for  proceeding  against  the 
hated  league  was  found,  for  Sand  was  one  of  the  members,  and  the  guilt 
of  one  or  a  few  was  imputed  to  the  whole.  All  the  members  of  the 
league,  thousands  in  number,  were  arrested,  and  a  monster-trial  before 
an  extraordinary  court  was  opened,  which  after  a  duration  of  many  years 
resulted  in  a  cruel  and  long  imprisonment  of  almost  every  member.  The 
sentence  could  only  be  substantiated  by  inventing  a  crime  of  constructive 
high-treason,  by  twisting  the  words  of  the  law  into  a  meaning  contrary 
to  its  intended  sense.  The  partaking  of  the  students  in  any  league  was 
now  made  a  high  crime.  Even  those  societies  at  the  abolition  of  which 
the  Burschenschafl  had  especially  aimed,  were  strictly  prohibited,  the 
Government  being  afraid  that  the  latter  might  be  reorganized  under  the 
outward  forms  of  the  old  sectional  leagues.  But  these  were  nevertheless 
continued,  generally  with  the  connivance  of  the  academic  authorities. 
Even  the  Burschenschafl  soon  reappeared,  generally  under  the  cloak  of 
an  ancient  territorial  name,  as  :  Allcmannen^  Germanen^  Arminen,  Cherus- 
ker,  etc.  They  now  became  the  nurseries  of  republican  ideas.  Out- 
wardly they  mostly  conformed  to  the  ways  of  the  sectional  leagues.  The 
former  vigor  of  the  *  *  moral"  principles  soon  relaxed  ;  the  prohibition  of 
duelling  was  kept  on  their  statutes,  but  they  found  means  of  evading  it, 
and  their  difference  from  the  other  leagues  soon  consisted  in  almost  nothing 
but  their  political  tendencies.      But  these  "  political"  leagues  in  all  the 
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difTerent  Universities  stood  in  the  closest  connection.  From  time  to 
time  they  held  general  assemblies,  to  which  several  (generally  three) 
members  of  the  separate  chapters  were  delegated.  But  all  these  things  had 
to  be  done  with  the  utmost  secrecy,  and  therefore  the  league  shared  the 
fate  of  all  conspiracies — moral  degradation.  The  secret  leaders  of  the 
league  were  in  the  closest  intimacy  with  all  antagonists  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  after  the  French  revolution  of  1830,  even  with  the  secret 
societies  in  France.  A  rash  and  unsuccessful  attempt  to  revolutionize 
Germany  was  made  in  connection  with  the  French  republicans  at  Frank- 
fort, in  the  >-ear  1833.  This  attempt  gave  another  opportunity  to  the 
governments  for  falling  on  the  league.  Thousands  of  members  were 
again  incarcerated,  and  more  than  three  hundred  were  condemned  to 
death ;  none,  however,  suffered  this  penalty,  all  being  amnestied  in  the 
year  1 840.  But  the  Burschmschaft  as  such  rose  no  more.  Their  prin- 
ciples were  now  absorbed  by  the  people,  which  eight  years  later  obtained 
by  arm.<i  from  the  German  governments,  that  liberty  which  the  Bur- 
uhenschafi  had  planted  as  a  seed. 

Meanwhile  the  old  sectional  societies  continued ;  but  they  learned 
valuable  lessons  from  their  old  antagonists.  In  a  third  article  we  shall 
attempt  to  describe  the  inner  life  of  these  societies,  as  they  exist  at  the 
present  day. 


ANOTHER  VIEW  OF  OUR  ENGLISH  GRAMMARS. 

DURING  the  present  year,  several  articles  have  appeared  in  the 
Monthly,  under  the  general  heading  **  Our  Popular  School* 
Books,**  All  these  articles,  except  the  first,  relate  to  English  grammars, 
and  they  are  set  forth  with  great  pretension  to  learning  and  justice ;  but 
to  us  they  seem  so  far  from  being  either  true  or  just,  that  we  feel  con- 
strained to  offer  a  few  remarks  against  them. 

The  reviewer's  own  style  is  a  remarkable  proof  of  his  competence  to 
sit  in  judgment  over  all  the  makers  of  grammars  I  He  begins  his  chief 
article  thus  :  '*We  do  not  profess  in  these  papers  to  examine  every  work, 
or  even  a  lithe  of  the  works  on  the  particular  subject  under  considera- 
tion." Here  the  phrase  '*in  these  papers"  is  misplaced  ;  and  a  comma 
after  **work,"  without  another  comma  after  **  works,"  destroys  the  sense. 
Besides,  "papers"  and  ** tithe"  are  not  the  most  appropriate  words — but 
we  do  not  mean  to  be  hypercritical.  The  sentence  should  at  least  have 
been,  '*We  do  not  profess  to  examine  in  these  papers  every  work,  or 
even  a  tithe  of  the  works,  on  the  particular  subject  under  consideration.'' 
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The  reviewer's  next  sentence  is,  *'Our  aim  is,  as  our  title  implies,  to  dis- 
cuss the  comparative  merits  of  those  text-books  Ihat  are  more  geneially 
used  in  schools. "  When  an  indefinite  antecedent  has  been  made  definite 
by  a  specifying  adjective,  the  following  relative  should  be  who  -or  which, 
not /ha//  besides,  *'more  generally"  should  be  "most  generally,"  and 
"in  schools"  is  a  superfluous  phrase.  The  sentence  should  rather  have 
been,  "  Our  aim  is,  as  our  title  implies,  to  discuss  the  comparative  merits 
of  those  text-books  which  are  most  generally  used."  In  the  reviewer's 
next  sentence,  which  is  too  long  for  us  to  quote,  the  potential  mood  is 
used  where  the  indicative  should  be  used ;  and  the  conclusion  of  this 
sentence,  in  which  he  intimates  that  he  is  doing  the  public  a  great  fevor 
by  showing  them  what  books  are  worthy  of  patronage,  is  an  assumption 
that  might  as  well  have  been  left  to  the  silent  inference  of  public  opinion. 
Occasionally,  he  uses  not  only  inexact  words,  but  even  such  as  are  pe- 
dantic;  as,  for  instance,  **  basic**  instead  o{  fundamtnlaL  After  carefully 
examining  the  articles  furnished  by  this  reviewer,  we  find  that  about 
one-third  of  his  own  sentences  are  not  strictly  correct  I 

The  reviewer  seems  to  be  something  of  an  antiquarian,  for  he  recom- 
mends as  the  best  books  those  which  have  either  died  or  are  sadly  con- 
sumptive. Granting  that  he  is  wholly  unbiased,  we  are  obliged  to  believe 
that  his  notions  of  grammar  are  of  the  fossil  type, — cast  in  the  inexorable 
mould  of  some  antiquated  and  pedantic  system  which  he  studied  at 
school.  Since  then,  he  has  evidently  slept  a  long  Rip- Van-Winkle  sleep 
on  the  subject ;  and  it  is  quite  natural  that  he  should  now  feel  dissatisfied 
with  new  systems,  because  he  cannot  fit  himself  to  new  things,  nor  trans- 
fer his  aflfcctions  from  the  old.  If  the  science  of  grammar  were  limited 
to  the  narrow  field  to  which  he  would  confine  it,  the  study  would  soon 
become  even  less  satisfactory  than  it  now  is.  Certainly,  those  whom  the 
world  regards  as  the  greatest  grammarians,  have  not  placed  grammar  on 
so  narrow  a  basis  ;  and  perhaps  their  convictions,  matured  by  long  study, 
are  as  sound  and  trustworthy  as  the  crude  opinions  of  this  reviewer.  In 
fact,  grammar  properly  treats  not  merely  of  a  little  common  syntax,  but 
of  all  the  laws  or  general  principles  on  which  the  form  of  language 
depends. 

The  reviewer  has  not  treated  his  subject  in  a  very  systematic  manner ; 
but  the  books,  or  authors,  criticised  by  him,  are  made  to  come,  and  go» 
and  reappear,  again  and  again,  like  the  dancers  in  a  cotillion  !  In  the 
midst  of  this  general  confusion,  however,  he  has  endeavored  to  make  a 
classification  of  the  various  grammars,  according  to  what  he  supposes  to 
be  their  relative  merits.  In  doing  so,  it  seems  to  us  that  he  has  extolled 
some  of  the  books  far  above  their  merits,  and  degraded  others  as  bx  below 
the  rank  to  which  they  are  entitled  ;  so  that  we  feel  obliged  to  reclassify 
the  books  of  his  list,  and  to  give  some  reasons  for  the  change. 
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Of  the  various  systems  of  English  grammar  published  in  this  country, 
the  principal  are  Brown's,  Greene's,  Kerl's,  and  Fowler's.  Of  these 
books,  Brown's  and  Keri's  ar6  the  most  accurate,  and  have  probably  had 
most  care  bestowed  on  them.  Brown's  system  is  a  careful  elaboration 
from  the  old  systems  of  grammar,  before  the  new  and  superior  philosophy 
of  the  great  German  grammarians  had  been  infused  into  the  science. 
Greene  was  the  first  in  our  country  that  introduced  this  philosophy  from 
the  Germans ;  in  other  words,  he  adapted  to  the  English  language  the 
system  of  Analysis  which  Kuhner  had  applied  to  the  Greek.  Brown's 
work,  as  a  system  of  thought,  has  many  faults ;  and  these  will  ultimately 
strand  it  among  the  things  that  were.  Brown  lacked  the  humility  which 
is  the  beginning  of  wisdom.  He  is  too  pedantic,  too  egotistic,  too  vain. 
Perhaps  no  other  grammarian  ever  took  so  much  pains  to  extol  himself 
above  the  rest  of  his  profession ;  and  of  course  the  teachers  who  believe 
Brown,  must  worship  him  nearly  as  much  as  he  worships  himself.  The 
very  title  of  his  common-school  grammar — ^*  Insliluies  of  English  Gram- 
mar"— is  pedantic.  Why  did  he  not  at  once  call  it — from  Justinian — 
Brown's  Pandeci  ?  and  then  hang  ever}'  individual  and  nation  that  would 
not  submit  to  it  as  the  law  ?  At  the  close  of  his  *^  Insiitutes"  he  gives  us 
a  poem,  written  by  himself;  and  who  can  estimate  the  immense  benefit 
which  he  has  thus  conferred  on  mankind  ?  Even  in  the  most  important 
scientific  parts  of  his  subject.  Brown  has  many  objectionable  things.  Our 
space,  however,  will  allow  us  to  point  out  only  a  few.  He  divides  verbs 
into  aciive'lransilive^  acim-iniransiirue,  passive^  and  neuter.  But  there  are 
many  verbs  that  are  transitive,  without  being  active ;  and  the  passive  verb 
is  but  another  form  of  the  transitive.  If  I  say,  "This  block  resembles 
that, "  *  *  The  house  has  a  portico, "  resembles  and  has  are  transitive,  with- 
out implying  action.  In  the  sentence,  *'  I  see  the  reason,"  Brown  would 
call  see  a  transitive  verb;  but  in  the  sentence,  "I  see  why  he  went," 
Brown  would  not  call  see  a  transitive  verb.  He  also  denies  that  like  is 
transitive,  in  the  sentence,  "Boys  like  to  play."  He  parses /c>,  of  the 
infinitive,  as  a  preposition ;  but  perhaps  few  outsiders  can  see,  betwixt 
like  and/Az)',  the  ordinary  relation  of  ^.  And  in  the  sentence,  "To  play 
is  pleasant,"  we  should  like  to  know  between  what  to  shows  the  relation. 
Brown  says  that  lord^  in  the  sentence,  "To  be  a  lord  in  one's  closet, 
would  be  romantic  madness,"  is  in  the  objective  case  :  but  as  lord^  in  both 
the  expressions,  "He  struck  a  lord"  and  "To  strike  a  lord,"  is  in  the 
objective  case ;  so  lord^  in  both  the  expressions,  "  He  is  a  lord"  and  "To 
be  a  lord,"  is  in  the  nominative  case.  Brown's  doctrine  of  the  verb  is 
vicious  in  many  respects,  especially  with  reference  to  infinitives  and  par- 
ticiples ;  his  views  of  nouns,  adverbs,  and  prepositions,  are  not  altogether 
sound ;  his  Punctuation  and  punctuation  are  so  far  obsolete  that  they  would 
not  be  tolerated  in  any  first-class  printing-office ;  his  general  system  of 
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grammar  is  sadly  deficient  in  Analysis ;  and  his  principles  of  criticism, 
if  fully  carried  out,  would  rob  our  language  of  much  liberty  that  it  should 
possess.  The  reviewer  has  bestowed  crown  and  sceptre  on  Brown,  and 
set  him  above  both  Greene  and  Kerl ;  but,  in  our  opinion,  both  these 
authors  have  furnished  better  systems  of  science.  Brown,  in  his  laige 
work,  which  he  rather  ostentatiously  styles  ''The  Grammar  of  English 
Grammars"  has  accumulated  the  largest  amount  of  materials  on  syntax ; 
and  in  this  respect  alone  does  he  take  precedence  of  other  grammarians. 
The  reviewer  particularly  praises  Brown's  method,  in  opposition  to  certain 
views  advanced  in  the  Massachuselis  Teacher ;  and  not  only  docs  he 
tauntingly  summon  Kerl  to  witness  the  rare  excellence  of  Brown's  exer- 
cises, but  he  even  misquotes  and  misrepresents  Kerl,  as  we  have  found 
on  examining  the  books  of  these  authors.  To  us,  the  views  in  the 
Massachusetts  Teacher  appear  to  be  sound ;  and  we  think  the  series  of 
exercises  given  in  Kerl's  Common-School  Grammar,  from  p,  24 1  to  p. 
275,  superior  to  any  other  we  have  yet  seen.  Perhaps  these  exercises 
would  be  more  convenient  if  scattered  through  the  book ;  but,  as  they 
are  given,  they  resemble  a  city  of  architecture,  and  present  the  entire 
general  syntax  of  the  English  language.  Skilful  teachers  will  of  course 
use  them  with  any  part  of  the  book  requiring  exercises. 

The  reviewer  condemns  every  system  of  classification  that  differs  from 
Brown's.  But  he  should  first  have  proved  that  Brown's  method  is  abso- 
lutely the  best.  The  various  materials  pertaining  to  the  parts  of  speech 
have  been  arranged  by  Brown,  and  most  of  the  other  old  grammarians, 
under  the  two  heads  of  etymology  and  syntax.  This  division  of  the  sub- 
ject, however,  is  not  the  most  natural  one.  Even  Brown  was  unable  to 
make  the  distinction  fully  ;  for  he  has  placed  remarks  of  the  same  kind, 
and  examples  of  the  same  kind,  under  both  heads.  Words  evidently 
have  most  of  this  so-called  etymology  because  they  have  syntax.  The 
verb,  for  instance,  has  person  and  number  because  it  refers  to  a  subject 
According  to  Brown,  Bullions  <&  Co.,  the  pupil  parses  a  word  nearly  to 
the  end ;  then  he  waits  six  months,  or  a  year,  or  until  he  reaches  the 
rules  of  syntax,  before  he  completes  the  exercise  !  To  present  etymology 
and  syntax  together,  or  to  parse  a  word  completely  when  it  is  parsed* 
can  surely  not  be  a  greater  impropriety. 

Of  Fowler,  we  have  but  little  to  say.  He  is  rather  a  philologist  than 
grammarian  ;  and  he  has  written  more  like  a  historian  than  critic.  His 
large  treatise  is  not  much  more  than  a  republication  of  Latham's  work« 
with  some  original  matter  from  Prof.  Gibbs,  and  a  general  adaptation  of 
all  the  materials  to  what  the  author  supposed  suitable  for  the  schools  and 
colleges  of  this  country.  Fowler's  large  work  is  interesting  and  instruct- 
ive ;  but  it  is  deficient  in  exercises  and  critical  nicety. 

Next  in  rank  to  the  grammarians  already  noticed,  we  should  place 
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Bullions,  Wells,  Mulligan,  Quackenbos,  Pinneo,  and  Hart.  Bullions 
and  Hart  have  made  their  Grammars  chiefly  from  a  respectable  little 
Scotch  work,  called  Lennie's  Grammar,  The  system  of  Bullions  is  supe- 
rior to  Hart's ;  and  while  both  systems  have  been  made  with  careful 
regard  to  practical  adaptation  in  schools,  both  are  deficient  in  originality, 
force,  and  critical  nicety.  Wells  has  written  a  more  correct  book  than 
either  of  the  preceding  authors ;  but  his  work  is  so  deficient  in  exercises, 
and  other  requisites  for  schools,  that  it  is  rather  a  pleasant  manual  for 
literary  men  to  peruse  than  convenient  school  manual.  Bullions  has 
been  ranked  very  high  by  the  reviewer ;  and  his  books  would  undoubt- 
edly be  admirable,  if  they  only  had  better  thinking,  in  them  !  The  old 
editions  were  too  full  of  errors  to  live,  and  the  revised  editions  are  veiy 
little  better.  It  is  strange  that  the  reviewer  could  find  so  little  to  blame 
in  Bullions,  who,  after  being  ranked  next  to  the  immortal  Brown  him- 
self, surely  deserves  to  be  shown  up  in  his  true  habiliments  ;  but  we  have 
room  for  only  a  few  specimens  of  his  general  style.  **A  Noun"  says 
Bullions,  *  *  is  the  name  of  any  person,  place,  or  thing,  when  used  in  con- 
neciion  with  other  words ;  as,  John,  London,  book.  Hence,  the  names  of 
persons,  places,  or  things,  are  Nouns."  How  edifying  the  conclusion  is, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  rare  excellence  of  the  definition  itself !  *  *  The  Pres- 
ent infinitive  expresses  an  act  or  state  as  incomplete,  or  indefinite,  or  as 
taking  place  at  a  time  indicated  by  some  other  word,  or  at  any  time 
referred  to,  expressed  or  understood."  It  were  a  pity  if  so  many  raps 
did  not  hit  the  nail  on  the  head  at  last ;  yet,  after  all,  it  might  puzzle 
even  a  smart  boy  to  tell  which  is  which,  or  what  is  meant.  **Rule 
XIII. — A  Substantive  that  limits  the  signification  of  another,  must  be  put 
in  the  possessive  case."  This  Rule  would  be  just  as  true  of  apposition  ; 
and  the  phrase  "must  be  put  in"  is  truly  elegant.  '*Rulc  IV. — ^The 
infinitive  is  used  as  a  predicate-nominative  after  any  verb  as  a  copula ;  as 
'  You  are  to  blame,* "  This,  surely,  is  a  new  kind  of  preditate-nomina- 
tive  1  The  various  uses  of  the  dash  are  taught  and  illustrated  in  a  sen- 
tence that  is  a  jewel  of  style  :  "The  Dash  ( — )  is  used  where  the  sentence 
breaks  off  abruptly ;  also  to  denote  a  significant  pause — an  unexpected 
turn  in  the  sentiment — or  that  the  first  clause  is  common  to  all  the  rest, 
as  in  this  definition." 

Mulligan  is  a  much  more  respectable  writer  than  Bullions,  especially 
as  he  is  not  a  mere  compiler.  He  has  written  an  elaborate  work,  not 
adapted  to  schools,  and  very  much  overpraised  by  the  reviewer.  There 
is  too  much  talk  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  matter ;  and  though 
there  are  many  knotty  subjects  in  grammar,  and  Mulligan's  book  is  a 
large  one,  yet  he  who  would  get  rid  of  his  doubts  by  consulting  Mulli- 
gan, will  often  look  in  vain.  The  book  resembles  Ovid's  chaotic  world — 
rudis  indigestaque  moles  ;  and  the  language  is  frequently  too  technical  and 
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pedantic,  as  when  he  says,  "We  may  recognize  this  construction  by  the 
name  of  the  accusative  and  infinitive  contracted  objective  accessor)'."  Just 
imagine  a  boy  as  stating  his  "recognitions"  in  this  style  to  an  examining 
committee,  on  examination-day  !  Surely  they  would  feel  themselves  over- 
whelmed with  learning  and  philology. 

The  two  remaining  works  of  our  second  class,  Pinneo's  and  that  of 
Quackenbos,  we  think  the  reviewer  has  very  much  overpraised.  Pinneo's 
larger  Grammar  has  always  seemed  to  us  a  very  wishy-washy  concern. 
His  smaller  Grammar  is  better,  but  it  is  not  the  best  small  grammar  pub- 
lished. It  is  true  that  Pinneo's  smaller  Grammar  is  more  easily  learned 
than  many  others ;  but  all  the  advantage  it  has  in  this  respect  is  more 
than  counterbalanced  by  a  want  of  truthfulness  or  exactness.  Pinneo 
says,  for  instance,  *  *  A  Proper  Noun  is  a  name  peculiar  to  an  individ- 
ual;"  *'A  Common  Noun  is  a  general  name,  or  a  name  common  to 
many  individuals."  These  definitions  are  very  little  better  than  Smith's, — 
*' A  proper  noun  is  a  particular  name,"  "A  common  noun  is  a  general 
name."  All  these  definitions  would  justify  a  pupil  in  parsing  John  as  a 
common  noun.  Besides,  individual  is  an  ambiguous  word  ;  for  most 
people  apply  it  to  persons  only.  Other  definitions  of  Pinneo's  are  no 
better ;  as,  "Person  is  the  distinction  of  nouns  as  to  the  person  speaking, 
spoken  to,  or  spoken  of;"  "The  Indicative  Mode  is  used  for  declaring 
or  indicating ;"  etc.  It  is  not  hard  to  make  grammar  easy,  by  thus  sacri- 
ficing thought  and  truth  to  words ;  but  surely  that  education  which  is  no 
guide,  which  misleads,  or  whicli  must  aftenvard  be  unlearned,  is  not  of 
the  most  commendable  kind. 

Quackenbos  is  highly  praised  by  the  reviewer,  as  a  teacher  that  knows 
what  teachers  want ;  and  yet  we  have  never  heard  Quackenbos's  Gram- 
mars praised  by  any  intelligent  teacher  that  used  them.  The  reviewer 
particularly  commends  Quackenbos's  method ;  and  on  turning  to  the 
larger  Gramthar,  that  we  might  also  enjoy  a  view  of  this  excellent  method, 
we  found  that  the  book  begins  with  the  following  arrangement  of  matter ; 
Words,  LetterSy  Syllables,  Letters,  Words,  Words,  Syllables,  Words,  Wc 
are  utterly  unable  to  see  the  systematic  beauty  of  this  arrangement  Some 
of  the  definitions  are  truly  models.  For  instance:  "The  First  Person 
denotes  that  which  speaks."  If  the  first  person  speaks,  it  is  not  thai 
which  ;  and  if  it  is  that  which,  it  does  not  speak — unless  it  has  indeed  the 
gifl  of  Balaam's  chattel !  We  also  object  to  manufactured  false  syntax, 
especially  from  good,  classic  English  ;  as,  "  Many  a  flower  is  bom  to 
blush  unseen,  and  waste  their  sweetness  on  the  desert  air."  A  gramma- 
rian should  find  his  false  syntax  in  the  text  of  good  writers.  But  Quack- 
enbos had  no  time  for  this ;  and  how  he  must  have  strained  his  wits  when 
he  manufactured SMQ\i  stuff  as  this  ! — "As  I  was  looking  at  the  heifer,  hi 
suddenly  started  off;"  "Your  garden  looks  much  better  since  you  uwf 
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it."  In  Quackenbos's  smaller  Grammar,  we  find  the  worst  form  of  the 
question-and-answer  system.  Suppose  a  child's  memory  is  stored  with 
such  a  series  as  the  following — "A  sentence,"  "To  express  a  thoujjht," 
"Of  three  words,  each  the  sign  of  an  idea,"  "  Weeds  tells  what  is  spoken 
of,"  *  *  Sentences, "  *  *  Of  words,  which  are  the  signs  of  ideas,"  what  system, 
or  mental  development,  is  likely  to  spring  from  such  a  jumble  of  things  ? 
The  remaining  Grammars  noticed  by  the  reviewer, — Clark's,  Parker's, 
and  Kirk  ham's, — are  scarcely  worth  criticising ;  and  we  are  content  to 
leave  them  in  the  limbo  to  which  the  reviewer  has  consigned  them.' 


A   GOOD  BEGINNING, 

IF  there  ever  was  a  "live  topic"  for  our  educational  journals  to  take 
up  and  dispose  of,  it  was  undoubtedly  Mr.  Worman's  exposure  as 
the  maker  of  a  pernicious  German  grammar,  and  the  controversy  growing 
out  of  it  between  his  publishers  and  the  publishers  of  the  American  Edu- 
caiional  Monthly,  Except  this  journal,  however,  not  one  had,  to  our 
knowledge,  lisped  a  word  on  the  subject,  or  made  any  allusion  to  the 
disgraceful  announcement  of  the  Messrs.  Barnes  that  they  meant  to  con- 
tinue publishing  text-books  by  the  same  pretender,  until  the  Rhode  Island 
Schoolmaster^  in  its  issue  for  October,^  spoke  the  manly  and  dignified  pro- 
test which  should  have  been  heard  on  every  side.  It  was  a  good  begin- 
ning for  a  journal  just  revived,  after  suspension  for  many  months,  and  wc 
trust  it  will  remain  faithful  10  its  purpose  of  criticising  text-books  impar- 
tially, without  fear  or  favor.  The  Messrs.  Barnes  may  never  advertise  on 
its  covers  again,  but  the  Schoolmaster  has  only  to  persist,  and  in  time  it 
will  convince  the  journals  of  the  same  class — which  now  dare  not  speak 
their  minds  freely  lest  they  should  lose  the  patronage  which  keeps  them 
alive — that  safety  as  well  as  honor  lies  in  independent  criticism,  and  that 
the  publishers  of  school-books  cannot  make  head  against  them  if  they 
are  united  in  this  policy.  The  present  system  by  which  text-books  are 
introduced  into  schools  and  exchanged  for  others  is  shockingly  corrupt, 
and  needs  a  vigorous  overhauling.  If  proofs  are  wanting  to  convict  the 
publishers — and  they  frequently  come  to  light — nothing  less  can  be  done 
than  to  examine  the  books  for  which  favor  is  bought  Not  to  do  this  is 
to  surrender  entirely. — The  Nation  [Oct,  28,  1869). 

*  Since  the  foregoing  pages  were  written,  we  have  received  the  November  number  of  th« 
Monthly  ;  and  in  it  we  find  an  additional  article  b/  the  reviewer.  A  change  has  evidently 
come  over  the  spirit  of  his  dream,  and  he  has  again  gone  over  much  of  the  ground  which 
he  traversed  before.  His  last  article  is  better  than  his  two  former  articles;  but  he  still  gives 
too  high  a  position  to  Brown  and  BuUioot. 


DECEMBER,  1869. 


IGNORANCE,  OR   VENALITY— WHICH i> 

SPECIAL  ignorance  is  no  crime  :  nor  is  it  alwa}'s  a  discredit  It  is 
no  disgrace  to  a  lawyer  to  be  unable  to  discriminate  diseases,  nor 
to  a  doctor  to  be  unversed  in  the  intricacies  of  the  law.  Either  may  be 
ignorant  of  the  other's  specialties,  and  yet  not  obnoxious  to  the  charge 
of  narrowness,  or  pretension.  Furthermore,  each  may  be  an  authority  in 
his  own  profession,  without  thereby  acquiring  a  right  to  be  considered  an 
authority  in  the  other's  ;  and  if  either  goes  out  of  his  proper  sphere,  and 
presumes  to  pass  judgment  on  matters  that  he  knows  nothing  about,  his 
just  rank  as  a  doctor  or  a  lawyer,  so  far  from  palliating  his  offence,  only 
makes  it  worse,  because  more  likely  to  mislead.  AH  this  is  common- 
place, yet  it  is  frequently  forgotten.  Clergymen  recommend  nostmms 
that  they  are  incompetent  to  judge  of ;  editors  and  teachers  praise  books 
that  they  know  nothing  about ;  and  an  over-lenient  public  seldom  brings 
home  the  criminality  to  the  offender.  At  most,  the  presumptuous  cler- 
gyman or  teacher  is  charged  with  an  error  of  judgment,  though  he  is 
guilty  of  pretension  and  fraud. 

A  man,  we  will  suppose,  is  widely  known  as  an  able  lawyer  or  literary 
man.  Let  us  suppose  further  that  this  man's  friend  or  his  friend's  friend, 
invents  a  machine — for  precision,  say  an  electric  engine.  To  be  a  com- 
petent judge  of  such  an  invention,  a  man  must  be  an  expert  in  mechan- 
ics, and  well  versed  in  the  science  of  electricity.  Our  lawyer  or  literary 
man  is  neither.  He  has  no  practical  knowledge  of  machineiy,  and  but 
a  general  knowledge  of  electricity.  His  friend  desires  his  influence.  He 
is  not  obliged  to  pronounce  upon  the  merits  of  the  machine.  On  the 
contrary,  he  is  morally  bound  to  admit  that  he  is  incompetent  of  jud^ 
ment  But  he  does  pronounce.  With  the  air  of  an  authority,  he  de- 
clares the  machine  to  be  a  perfect  success.     The  public,  misled  bj  hit 
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general  reputation,  is  deceived  and  swindled.  What  is  the  popular  ver- 
dict ?  The  unharmed  tenderly  say  that  the  lawyer  or  litei^ry  man  was 
mistaken.  Those  who  have  lost  their  money  say,  and  justly,  that  he  is  a 
"fraud,"  in  that  he  has  transcended  his  legitimate  sphere,  and  betrayed 
a  trust  reposed  in  him. 

It  will  not  redeem  his  character,  or  help  the  case  of  the  unsuccessful 
engine,  to  bring  fifty  other  lawyers  or  literary  men  to  declare  that  the 
engine  is  not  a  failure.  The  evidence  of  fact,  shown  by  the  uncontro- 
verted  testimony  of  a  single  expert,  is  worth  them  all, — no  matter  what 
may  have  been  the  motive  of  the  expert  in  giving  the  testimony.  The 
exponents  of  the  machine  must  show  that  the  testimony  of  the  expert  is 
contrary  to  fact,  or  presumptively  stand  convicted  of  pretentious  igno- 
rance, dishonest  favoritism,  or  venality.     Take  a  parallel  case. 

Prof.  Fischer's  reviews  of  *' Worman's  German  Grammar"  have  proved 
the  book  to  be  a  fabrication  of  the  basest  sort  They  have  proved,  fur- 
ther, that  in  writing  the  book  Mr.  Worman  showed  himself  to  be  grossly 
ignorant  of  the  German  Language  ;  and,  what  is  worse — a  plagiarist. 

In  response  to  Prof.  Fischer's  exposure  of  their  publication  and  pro- 
tege, Messrs.  Barnes  &  Co.  parade  the  names  of  some  hundreds  of  "En- 
dorsers," who  declare  that  the  book  is  everything  excellent,  from  "a 
sunny-faced  blessing"  down  :  a  most  unkind  betrayal  of  friendship ;  for 
unless  the  charges  against  the  book  are  refuted,  such  endorsements  only 
convict  the  "endorsers"  of  having  been  criminally  unwary,  incompe- 
tent, or  corrupt. 

We  will  enumerate  certain  specific  allegations,  that  must  be  shown  to 
be  false,  to  acquit  Mr.  Worman  of  the  charge  of  ignorance  and  dishon- 
est}', and  to  relieve  his  "endorsers"  from  the  unenviable  predicament 
wherein  they  have  placed  themselves.  In  our  issues  for  May,  July,  and 
September,  may  be  found  the  following  statements,  with  specifications 
of  the  evidence  of  their  truth  : — 

1.  That,  when  Mr.  Worman  wrote  his  "Complete  German  Gram- 
mar," he  was  ignorant  of  the  'pxo^x /ormaiion  o{  NcUional  Nouns, 

2.  That  he  was  ignorant  of  the  right  declension  of  nouns. 

3.  That  he  was  ignorant  in  regard  to  Gender. 

4.  That  he  did  not  know  how  to  form  Adjecirues. 

5.  That  he  did  not  know  how  to  use  the  Article, 

6.  That  he  was  ignorapt  of  the  declension  and  qse  cX  Pronouns. 
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7.  That  he  did  not  know  how  to  conjugate  common  verbs. 

8.  That  he  constantly  confounded  and  misapplied  the  auxiliaries  haien 
and  siin. 

9.  That  he  was  ignorant  of  the  right  use  of  Cases, 

10.  That  he  did  not  know  how  to  use  Prepositions. 

11.  That  he  did  not  know  how  to  use  adverbs,  especially  the  adverb 
of  negation. 

1 2.  That  he  was  ignorant  of  the  nature  and  force  of  Qmjunciions. 

13.  liiat  he  could  not  distinguish  between  the  Indicative  and  SubjutU" 
tive  moods,  or  even  recognize  a  subjunctive, 

14.  That  he  persistently  misapplied  Tenses. 

15.  That  he  was  ignorant  of  grammatical  Analysis. 

16.  That  he  was  ignorant  of  the  meaning  of  Common  words. 

17.  That  he  misstated  many  rules  of  pronunciation  and  orthography. 

18.  That  his  rules  were  virtual  copies  of  Otto's. 

19.  That  in  changing  Otto's  language  to  disguise  the  theft,  he  con- 
stantly misunderstood  and  corrupted  Otto. 

20.  That  he  followed  a  perverse  and  absurd  method. 

>  21.  That  his  rules  generally  resulted  in  absolute  nonsense. 

22.  That  it  was  impossible  for  the  student  to  translate  the  exercises 
without  committing  the  most  ridiculous  blunders. 

23.  That  in  attempting  to  correct  the  blunders  of  the  first  edition,  be 
introduced  multitudes  of  new  blunders,  thus  making  bad  worse. 

24.  That  he  stole  his  exercises  from  Dr.  Carl  Ploetzs  books  for 
German  students  of  French ;  and  did  not  know  enough  of  German  to 
discover  that  the  stolen  exercises  had  been  intentionally  twisted  into  the 
French  idiom,  by  Dr.  Ploetz,  to  facilitate  their  translation  into  French. 

Messrs.  Barnes  d:  Co.  have  issued  several  pretended,  and  pretentious, 
"replies"  to  Prof.  Fischer's  reviews;  but  the  proofs,  by  which  he  sub- 
stantiates the  foregoing  charges,  have  not  been  controverted.     So  long  at* 
they  stand  unrefuted,  the  legitimate  inferences  io  be  drawn  from  the  en- 
dorsements paraded  by  Messrs.  Barnes  &  Co.,  are  : 

(tf)  That  multitudes  of  American  teachers  have  unwarily  pronounoed 
a  favorable  opinion  of  the  book  from  a  cursory  and  insufficient  examiiu- 
tion ;  or, 

(^)  That  having  no  knowledge  of  German,  they  have  pronounoed 
judgment  without  being  competent  to  judge ;  or, 
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(r)  That  they  have  acted  as  false  witnesses  for  friendship  or  favor. 

The  endorsers  of  **  Worman's  German  Grammar"  may  take  their  choice 
of  these  inferences.  They  cannot  escape  the  opprobrium  of  one  or  all  of 
them,  until  the  charges  against  the  book  are  shown  to  be  false — ^which 
we  claim  to  be  impossible. 


GREEN  MOUNTAIN  SPIRIT, 

• 

VERMONT  is  one  of  the  States  doubtfully  blessed  with  a  State  Board 
of  Education  empowered  to  establish  an  ''authoritative  list"  of 
text-books  to  be  used  throughout  the  State.  The  natural  consequence 
of  such  a  Board  was  the  misuse  of  its  power — the  selling  out  of  the  State 
to  certain  seemingly  lucky  parties,  who  thought  that  they  had  got  thereby 
the  monopoly  of  the  school-books  of  the  State.     But  the  job  fell  through. 

The  books  adopted  were  not  the  books  most  approved  by  the  teachers. 
Indeed  they  were  in  many  cases  the  books  least  approved  by  the  teachers. 
So  the  teachers  snubbed  the  State  Board,  disregarded  the  authorized  list, 
and  used  such  other  books  as  best  suited  them.  This  high-handed 
defiance  of  lawful  authority  was  naturally  distressing  to  the  order-loving 
parties  whose  books  were  on  the  lisL  They  protested,  threatened  injunc- 
tions after  the  fashion  of  gold  brokers  and  railroad  men — and  were 
laughed  at  for  their  pains.  For  why  ?  The  law  provided  no  penalty  for 
its  infraction  !  The  Legislature  was  appealed  to.  A  bill  drawn  up  by 
interested  parties,  and  designed  to  make  the  State  list  compulsory,  was 
offered  and  unanimously  rejected.  The  customary  plausible  talk  about 
the  blessings  of  ''Uniformity"  could  no  longer  disguise  the  job  :  so  the 
beautiful  "system"  fell  flat,  not  merely  unappreciated  but  flouted  and 
despised.  The  "Ring"  had  overreached  itself,  and  rudely  dispelled  the 
delightful  dream  of  a  wise  and  incorruptible  council  of  "leading  educa- 
tors" who  would  select  the  very  best  from  the  multitude  of  school-books 
published,  and  thus  secure  to  the  State  the  very  best  means  and  appli- 
ances for  education  in  the  market — as  the  customary  phrase  runs. 

Other  States,  following  the  e.xample  of  Vermont,  have  adopted  the 
uniformity  system,  which  is  a  polite  way  of  saying  that  they  have  pat 
their  teachers  under  the  thumbs  of  certain  favored  publishers.  Will  the 
teachers  follow  the  example  of  their  Greeii  Mountain  brethren  and  rebel  ? 
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EDUCATIONAL  INTELLIGENCE, 

THE  School  Superintendents  of  several  of  our  leading  cities  have 
favored  us  with  their  Reports  for  the  past  year.  We  should  be  glad 
to  make  from  them  some  comparative  statement  of  the  capacity, 
efficiency,  and  merit  of  the  school  systems  and  appliances  of  these  cities ; 
but  it  is  impossible.  There  is  so  little  uniformity  in  the  style  of  the 
reports.,  such  a  lack  of  correspondence  in  the  nature  of  the  statistics 
given,  that  no  general  comparison  of  them  can  be  made.  All  that  we 
can  do  is  to  select  from  each 'the  most  important  facts,  and  give  them  as 
uniformly  as  the  nature  of  the  case  will  admit. 

As  we  have  said  before,  the  most  praiseworthy  measure  that  could 
be  adopted  by  the  National  Association  of  Superintendents,  would  be 
some  uniform  plan  of  reporting  the  capacity,  condition,  and  wants  of  the 
schools ;  not  an  over-elaborate  table,  but  a  simple  system  that  would  make 
possible  a  direct  comparison  and  general  summary  of  the  leading  school 
statistics  of  the  country.  As  the  reports  are  now  made,  the  statistics  given 
are  entirely  unavailable  for  any  broad  view  of  our  public  schools. 

BOSTON. — ^The  last  report  in  hand,  that  for  the  half  year  ending  Feb- 
ruary 28th,  1869,  gives  the  following  summary  of  attendance  for  the  period 
under  review.  The  average  number  of  pupils  belonging  to  the  schools 
^'as  33,994,  distributed  as  follows:  High  Schools,  1,143;  Grammar 
Schools,  18,029  ;  Primary  Schools,  14,730.  The  average  attendance  was 
31,671 — High  Schools,  1,104;  Grammar  Schools,  17,031;  Primary 
Schools,  13,445.  The  whole  number  enrolled  is  not  stated.  The  in- 
crease during  the  year  \v^s  897,  chiefly  in  the  grammar-schools.  The 
number  of  regular  teachers  employed  was  786,  of  whom  690  were  women. 
Twenty-nine  teachers  are  classed  as  special  teachers,  fifteen  of  whom 
taught  sewing  in  the  grammar-schools.  The  average  attendance  to  a 
regular  teacher  was  :  in  primary  schools,  43  ;  in  the  grammar-schools,  45  ; 
in  the  high-schools,  30.     No  financial  statistics  are  given  in  the  report 

By  a  city  law,  boys  are  forbidden  to  sell  papers  or  black  boots  in  the 
streets  without  a  license,  and  they  are  not  allowed  a  license  unless  they 
attend  school  at  least  two  hours  a  day  during  the  school  year.  To  enable 
these  boys  to  comply  with  this  regulation,  two  schools  are  provided  for 
them.  The  average  number  belonging  to  these  schools  has  been  91. 
and  the  average  attendance  79.  Though  there  is  some  laxity  in  execu- 
ting the  rules  provided  for  licensed  minors,  the  plan  of  requiring  them  to 
attend  these  schools  is  pronounced  by  th6  Superintendent  **  a  success,'*  and 
*  *  the  schools  have  already  done  much  to  improve  the  character  of  the  classes 
who  attend  them."  The  establishment  of  schools  in  which  boys  and  girls 
might  be  taught  various  trades  in  connection  with  the  ordinar)'  branches 
of  elementary  education,  is  cautiously  mentioned  by  Mr.  Philbrick,  who  is 
not  yet  prepared  to  express  an  opinion  as  to  how  £ir  such  schools  would 
be  practicable.  The  tenor  of  his  remarks,  however,  leads  us  to  surmise 
that  by  next  year,  or  the  year  next  following,  he  will  be  prepared  to 
come  out  as  one  of  the  original  advocates  of  this  practically  practical  spe- 
cies of  elementary  education.  Mr.  Philbrick  is  certainly  wise  in  treating 
with  caution  an  innovation  that  conflicts  so  stronjg;ly  with  the  spirit  of  the 
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existing  school-system.  To  teach  children  not  merely  how  to  get  a  living 
by  actual  work,  but  to  aspire  to  do  it,  is  so  contrary  to  the  present  fashion, 
that  nothing  short  of  a  revolution  in  scholastic  opinion  can  reconcile  our 
educators  to  doing  anything  of  the  kind. 

NEW  HAVEN. — ^The  number  of  children  between  4  and  16  years  of 
age  in  New  Haven,  Jan.,  1869,  was  nearly  10,000.  For  the  school 
accommodation  and  instruction  of  these  the  city  provided  about  6,000 
school  sittings,  and  employed  134  regular  teachers,  122  of  whom  were 
women.  The  number  of  pupils  registered  during  the  year  was  6, 767  ;  the 
average  number  on  register  being  5, 664.  The  average  daily  attendance 
was  5,337.  The  average  daily  absence  was  293.  The  average  number 
of  pupils  to  a  teacher  in  all  the  schools  was  41.  The  school  expendi- 
ture during  the  year  was  $95,954  ;  of  which  sum,  $72,954  were  paid  for 
teachers*  wages.  The  cost  of  each  scholar  was,  for  tuition,  $12.88  ;  for 
incidental  expenses,  $4.06.  During  the  past  year,  drawing  has  been 
added  to  the*  course  of  studies  pursued  in  all  the  schools.  Prof.  Bail's 
system  of  instruction  was  followed  under  the  author's  supervision,  and 
the  most  gratifying  success  is  reported. 

BURLINGTON,  Vt. — A  careful  school  census,  taken  Jan.,  1869, 
found  in  Burlington  1,308  families  having  children.  In  these  families 
there  were  999  children  between  5  and  10  years  of  age ;  889  between  10 
and  15  ;  and  635  between  15  and  20 ;  making  in  all  2,768  children  be- 
tween the  ages  of  5  and  20,  including  the  high-school.  The  town  pro- 
vided school  sittings  for  946,  just  about  enough  to  accommodate  the 
school-going  population  under  ten.  The  number  of  different  pupils 
connected  with  the  schools  during  some  part  of  the  year  was  1,425. 
The  average  number  was  776.  The  average  daily  attendance  was  606 
the  spring  term,  and  690  the  fall  term.  The  cost  of  the  schools  for  the 
year  (1868-9)  was  $12,816,  of  which  amount  $8,523  were  paid  for  tui- 
tion. The  cost  of  tuition  for  each  one  of  the  average  number  belonging 
to  the  schools  was  $10.98  a  pupil.  The  whole  cost  for  the  average  num- 
ber was  $16.51. 

NEW  YORK. — At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Education,  an 
elaborate  report  on  the  condition  of  the  schools  of  the  city  was  rendered 
by  a  Committee  on  Retrenchment.  From  that  report,  as  printed  in  the 
Times,  we  select  the  following  statistics  : 

There  are  in  the  city  117  public  schools,  classified  as  follows  :  57  gram- 
mar schools,  41  primary  schools,  6  colored  schools,  13  corporate  schools. 
These  are  again  subdivided  into  46  male  departments,  44  female  depart- 
ments, 56  primary  departments,  6  colored  schools,  i  high  school,  2 
Normal  schools,  15  male  evening  schools,  11  female  evening  schools,  3 
colored  evening  schools.  The  13  corporate  schools  are  not  owned  by 
the  City,  but  participate  in  the  public  school  fund.  The  whole  number 
of  schools  and  departments  is  239.  These  schools  and  departments,  as 
at  present  organized,  are  conducted  by  the  following  staff  of  teachers : 
182  principals  male  and  female,  164  vice-principals  male  and  female,  86 
male  assistants,  318  female  assistants  in  the  male  schools,  365  female 
assistants  in  the  female  schools,  1,050  female  assistants  in  the  primary 
schools,  6  principals  of  colored  schools,  32  assistants  of  colored  schools  ; 
5  music  teachers  of  colored  schools;  5  drawing  teachers  of  colored 
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schools  ;  31  teachers  of  German  ;  23  teachers  of  French  ;  83  teachers  of 
music;  51  teachers  of  drawing ;  3  teachers  of  penmanship ;  7  teachers 
of  science;  total  number  of  teachers,  2,411.  The  annual  cost  of  this 
staff  of  teachers  is  as  follows  :  principals  and  teachers  in  tlie  male  depart- 
ments, $559,750;  principals  and  teachers  in  the  female  departments, 
^35^*950  ;  principals  and  teachers  in  the  primar)'  departments,  $719,450 ; 
teachers  of  French,  German,  music,  drawing,  penmanship,  and  science, 
$55,000;  colored  school  principals,  $9,300;  colored  school  assistants^ 
$118,940;  colored  school  music  and  drawing  teachers  (and  janitors), 
$3,442.  These  items  arc  independent  of  the  cost  of  buildings,  building 
sites,  repairs,  rent,  fuel,  gas,  supplies  through  the  Depository  and  other 
incidental  expenses.  The  amount  set  apart  this  year  for  the  corporate 
schools  was  $69,751.77.  There  are,  in  addition,  the  following  officers 
and  employees  of  the  department :  Superintendent  of  Schools,  five  As- 
sistant Superintendents  and  their  Clerk,  $19,900;  Superintendent  of 
Buildings,  Engineer,  Insi>ector  of  Fuel,  Messenger,  Janitor,  and  Host- 
ler, $11,420;  Clerk  to  the  Board  of  Education  and  seven  assistants, 
$20,000  ;  for  labor  in  Depository  in  receiving  goods,  delivering  the  same 
to  the  schools,  labelling  and  preparing  the  same  for  delivery,  $7,625  ; 
Clerks  to  twenty-two  Boards  of  Trustees,  $4,894.92.  The  Board  of  Edu- 
cation consists  of  twelve  Commissioners,  who  have  the  general  super\'ision 
of  the  schools,  the  appropriation  of  the  moneys  set  apart  for  their  main- 
tenance, the  purchase  of  sites  and  erection  of  new  schools,  the  furnishing 
of  supplies  of  books,  stationery,  fuel,  and  lights.  There  are  also  1 10 
Trustees  elected  by  the  people,  five  for  each  ward,  one  being  chosen  each 
year  for  a  term  of  five  years.  There  are  twenty-one  Inspectors  of  Schools, 
who  are  nominated  by  the  Mayor  of  the  City  for  confirmation  by  the 
Board  of  Education.  While  the  general  supervision  and  management 
of  the  schools  is  confided  to  the  Board  of  Education,  the  details  are  in 
the  main  left  tu  the  Trustees  and  Inspectors.   • 

The  Committee,  in  course  of  their  inquiries,  found  that  for  alterations 
and  repairs  to  school  buildings,  in  addition  to  the  appropriations  already 
made,  some  $58,000  will  be  required.  The  Committee  also  caused  to 
be  made  a  thorough  examination  into  the  seating  capacity  of  the  school 
buildings  in  the  City  of  New  York,  and  prepared  a  correct  tabulated 
statement  showing  the  whole  number  of  seats  in  class  and  assembly  rooms. 
The  average  attendance  of  the  pupils  for  the  year  ending  Dec.  31,  1868, 
was  86, 154,  exclusive  of  those  attending  the  corporate  schools,  while  the 
number  of  seats  in  ttie  class  and  assembly  rooms  together  is  125,987, 
showing  an  excess  of  seats  over  the  average  attendance  of  39,833.  This 
statement,  they  claim,  clearly  shows  that  no  additional  school  buildings 
will  be  required  during  the  year  1870. 

The  following  shows  the  cost  of  educating  each  pupil  of  public  schools 
of  the  several  wards  of  the  City  in  the  year  1868,  exclusive  of  the  cost  of 
sites  and  buildings:  First  Ward,  total  cost  of  each  pupil,  $28.77;  Sec* 
^ond  Ward,  $21.05  J  Third  Ward,  $19.78  ;  Fourth  Ward,  $22.41  ;  Fifth 
Ward,  $26.52;  Sixth  Ward,  $26.74;  Seventh  Ward,  $26.15;  Eighth 
Ward,  $26.67;  Ninth  Ward,  $21.99;  Tenth  Ward,  $22.90;  Eleventh 
Ward,  $23.70  ;  Twelfth  Ward,  $26.54  ;  Thirteenth  VVard,  $21. 15  ;  Four- 
teenth Ward,  $32.68  ;  Fifteenth  Ward,  $24.57  ;  Sixteenth  Ward,  $23.98; 
Seventeenth  VVard,  $22.51 ;  Eighteenth  Ward,  $19.60;  Nineteenth  Ward, 
^27.09 ;  Twentieth  Ward,  $20.28  ;  Twenty-first  Ward,  $22.41 ;  Twenqr- 
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second  Ward,  I21.07.  A  small  portion  of  the  above  differences  in  the 
cost  of  educating  the  children  arises  from  the  fact  that  some  wards  con- 
tain more  grammar-schools  than  other  wards,  grammar-schools  being 
more  costly  than  primaries. 

The  total  appropriation  reported  necessary  for  the  year  1870,  is 
$2,295,945.     The  sum  appropriated  for  1869,  was  $3,150,000. 

BROOKLYN. — ^There  were  enrolled  in  the  public  schools  the  year 
ending  Jan.  31st,  1869,  77,917  pupils,  including  15,310  readmissions. 
The  average  number  on  register  was  35,334  ;  the  average  attendance  was 
30,582,  thirty-nine  per  cent,  of  the  number  registered,  and  ^t  percent 
of  the  average  register.  Of  the  37, 193  pupils  on  register  at  the  close  of 
the  year,  11,569  were  in  the  primary  grades,  and  25,623  in  the  grammar 
grades.     The  number  of  classes  was  622 — primary  361,  grammar  261. 

The  number  of  regular  teachers  was  668,  of  whom  but  29  were  men. 
There  were,  besides,  five  music  teachers.  The  average  number  of  pupils 
to  a  class  was,  primar)'  grades  71,  grammar  grades  44.  **  There  is  not 
a  school-house  in  the  city,"  says  the  report,  **that  has  not  its  full  com- 
plement of  pupils ;  and  there  are  very  few  that  are  not  over-crowded. 
This  is  emphatically  true  of  .the  primary  departments."  The  Superin- 
tendent modestly  disclaims  any  ''discussion  of  new  theories  of  education" 
or  of  **the  many  peculiar  methods  which  are  abroad  ;"  yet  that  does  not 
prevent  his  indulging  in  a  fearfully  highfaluiin  essay  on  civil  government, 
and  the  neglect  of  teaching  political  science.  The  **  conclusion" — which 
occiipics  some  five  pages — is  another  fearful  essay  at  powerful  writing, 
evidently  modelled  on.  the  style  of  the  worthy  Superintendent  of  New 
York  City.  Mr.  Bulkley  fairly  rivals  Mr.  Randall  in  the  use  of  long 
words,  but  in  length  of  sentences  he  is  nowhere.  His  longest  flight  is 
only  six  feet,  carpenter's  measure.  Mr.  Randall  goes  twelve  feet,  easy. 
Apart  from  -the  few  statistics  that  we  have  quoted,  the  report  is  interesting 
chiefly  as  a  new  illustration  of  Shuffle  and  Deal.  Witness  the  pages  on 
School  Libraries.  **  While  ihQ  Public.  Library  \s  an  institution  of  anti- 
quity, and  has  ever  been  regarded  with  interest,  '  The  District  School 

Library'  is  of  modern  date Of  its   power  as  an  educational, 

there  cannot  be  a  doubt.     But  that  it  may  be  productive  of  evil  as  well  as 

of  good,  is  also  true Among  the  books  of  the  libraries,  may  be 

found  a  great  variety,  adapted  both  to  the  wants  of  the  young,  and  the 
more  mature  mind ;  full  of  interest  and  instruction  to  all  classes  of 
readers.     Here  we  find  the  most  interesting  and  approved  volumes  in, 

etc.,  etc.,  etc. — all  of  great  value  in  the  class-room When  we 

look  over  these  volumes  and  consider  the  various  interests  they  represent, 
the  character  of  the  writers,  and  the  great  number  of  readers,  we  cannot 
but  feel  that  here  is  a  power,  and  that  influences  will  emanate  from  these 
sources  which  may  be  potential  for  good  to  multitudes," — and  so  on,  to 
the  end  of  the  chapter,  the  old  ideas  are  rehashed  and  served  up  in  new 
connections  with  the  usual  skill.  We  have  caught  but  a  line  here  and 
there.  The  rest  may  be  found  in  any  report  that  the  reader  may  have 
at  hand. 

• 

JERSEY  CITY. — The  number  of  children  in  Jersey  City  between  fiw^ 
and  eighteen  years  of  age,  is  about  12,000.  There  were  registered  in  the 
public  schools,  day  and  evening,  the  past  year,  6,954.  With  an  average 
register  of  3,835,  the  average  attendance  was  only  2,923,  thirty-eight 
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per  cent  of  the  number  admitted.  The  causes  of  this  very  low  average 
might  be  largely  attributed  to  the  condition  of  the  school  buildings,  and 
the  lack  of  school  accommodation.  Less  than  4,000  sittings  were  pro- 
vided, and  these  were  not  in  all  cases  the  most  inviting.  Of  school  No. 
I,  for  example,  we  read  :  **The  grammar  departments  are  tolerably  well 
suited  for  use,  but  the  primary  department  is  badly  lighted,  badly  heated, 
badly  ventilated,  over-crowded,  and  unsafe."  Since  this  condemnation 
was  written,  however,  the  building  has  shown  such  indications  of  weak- 
ness that  the  Board  of  Education  has  voted  to  abandon  it  **  All  the 
defects  of  lighting,  heating,  and  ventilation,  that  exist  in  No.  i,  arc  found 
also  in  No.  2.  In  both  schools  some  rooms  are  so  dark,  that  on  cloudy 
days  it  is  impossible  for  the  teacher,  standing  on  one  side  of  the  room, 
to  distinguish  the  features  of  children  on  the  opposite  side."  School 
No.  3,  recently  repaired,  and  School  No.  4,  which  is  quite  new,  are  both 
in  good  condition,  the  latter  especially ;  but  these  are  not  sufHcient  to 
meet  the  wants  of  the  children  who  should  be  at  school.  Since  the  report 
was  made  a  good  deal  has  been  done  to  improve  the  schools  in  every 
respect,  so  that  there  is  reason  to  look  for  a  more  satisfactory  exhibit  in 
the  next  report. 

,  NEWARK. — On  the  completion  of  his  tenth  yearof  ser\'ice,  as  Super- 
intendent of  the  schools  of  Newark,  Mr.  Scars  compares  the  school  statis- 
tics of  the  city  for  the  years  1859  and  1868.  The  population  of  Newark, 
in  1859,  was  about  70,000.  It  is  now  estimated  at  100,000.  The  num- 
ber of  children  between  5  and  18  years  of  age  in  1859  was  17.047  ;  in 
1868,  it  was  23,421;  increase  i'])^  per  cent  The  number  of  children 
enrolled  in  the  day-schools  in  1859,  was  8,466  ;  in  1868,  the  number  was 
12,131  ;  increase  43  percent  The  average  number  enrolled  in  1859 
was  4,990  ;  in  1868,  it  was  7,420  ;  increase  48^  per  cent  The  number 
of  teachers  employed  in  1859  was  97;  in  1868,  the  number  was  144; 
increase  48  per  cent  In  1859,  the  teachers'  wages  averaged  $382  ;  in 
1868,  the  average  was  $560.  As  the  city  increased  in  population  only 
about  43  per  cent  during  the  period  under  review,  the  schools  appear  to 
have  more  than  kept  pace  with  the  city's  progress.  According  to  the 
schedule  of  teachers'  salaries,  adopted  Dec,  1868,  the  principal  of  the 
high-school  receives  $1,900  the  first  year,  with  an  increase  of  $100  a  year 
for  the  next  two  years'  service.  The  male  assistants  receive  $800,  $1,000, 
and  $1,400  respectively,  the  first  year,  with  an  increase  of  $100  a  year  for 
the  next  two  years.  The  female  .assistants  are  paid  $500,  $600,  $700, 
and  $800,  respectively,  with  $50  a  year  increase.  The  grammar-schooi 
principals  receive  from  $1,500  to  $1,700.  The  vice-principals  from 
$600  to  $1,100  ;  the  assistants  from  $500  to  $800.  The  primary  prin- 
cipals receive  from  $550  to  $650 ;  the  assistants  from  $300  to  $550. 
The  total  cost  of  the  schools  for  1868  -was  $104,38 1.  The  average  attend- 
ance was  54  per  cent  of  the  enrolment 

OSWEGO. — According  to  the  census  of  Sept,  1868,  there  were  in 
Oswego  8,509  children  and  youth  between  five  and  twenty-one  years  of 
age.  The  number  of  different  pupils  registered  in  the  public  schools  the 
past  year  was  4,823.  The  average  daily  attendance  was  3,127.  In  Ro- 
man Catholic  and  other  private  schools  there  were  enrolled  about  800 
pupils  more,  making  the  regular  school-going  population  somewhat  less 
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than  4,000.  The  number  of  permanent  teachers  employed  in  the  public 
schools  was  71,  with  three  teachers  extra  for  the  winter  evening  schools. 
The  average  attendance  to  a  teacher  was  44.  The  salaries  paid  to  teach- 
ers in  Oswego  are  smaller  than  the  salaries  usually  paid  in  towns  of  cor- 
responding importance.  The  most  paid  to  a  woman  teacher  is  $800, 
and  the  least  $350  :  the  average  being  $477.  The  highest  sum  paid  to  a 
man  is  $1,800.  The  report  for  the  year  ending  Feb.  29,  1869,  contains 
a  **  carefully  revised  and  amplified  course  of  instruction,"  which  deserves 
a  more  extended  notice  than  is  possible  in  this  connection.  We  design 
to  take  it  up  at  another  time. 

CLEVELAND. — ^The  legal  school  population,  which  includes  all  be- 
tween 5  and  21  years  of  age,  is  about  25,000.  The  number  of  pupils  en- 
rolled in  the  public  schools,  theyearending  August  31,  1868,  was  10,154. 
The  average  number  belonging  to  the  schools  was  7,060.  The  average 
daily  attendance  was  6,62^.  For  the  instruction  of  these  children  the 
city  employed  157  teachers,  139  of  whom  were  women.  From  a  sum- 
mary showing  the  number  of  children  in  the  city,  and  the  number  en- 
rolled in  school  at  the  several  ages  from  five  to  twenty,  it  appears  that 
more  than  four-fifths  of  all  at  six  years  of  age  go  into  the  public  schools  ; 
that  from  seven  to  eleven,  inclusive,  little  more  than  half  are  registered ; 
and  that  thereafter  the  proportional  number  diminishes  rapidly,  until  at 
sixteen  less  than  one  in  six  remains.  From  thirteen  to  sixteen,  inclusive, 
little  more  than  one  in  four  attends  school.  A  large  proportion  of  the 
older  pupils  attend  during  the  winter  months  only.  The  general  charac- 
ter of  the  attendance  may  be  judged  from  the  following  figures,  taken 
from  another  table.  Of  the  10,154  children  enrolled,  but  2,662  were  in 
school  the  entire  year ;  1,117  were  in  school  less  than  two  months  ;  3, 244 
less  than  four  months  ;  4, 140  less  than  six  months  ;  5,366  less  than  eight 
months  ;  and  7,492  less  than  ten  months.  Of  the  whole  number  regis- 
tered, 2,216  were  absent  more  than  one  half-day  a  week  ;  520  were  ab- 
sent more  than  one  day  a  week. 

CINCINNATL — ^The  number  of  youth  between  5  and  21  years  of  age,  . 
as  returned  by  the  takers  of  the  census  for  1867,  was  109,783.  Of  these, 
there  were  enrolled  in  the  public  schools  26,352.  While  the  increase  in 
school  population,  for  the  year,  was  9.000,  the  increase  in  school-enrol- 
ment was  only  1,400 :  from  which  it  would  appear  that  the  schools  are 
falling  behind  in  growth.  The  average  number  em  oiled  in  the  public 
schools  was  19,536,  or  1,179  more  than  belonged  the  year  before.  The 
average  daily  attendance  was  18,476,  against  17,323  for  the  year  before. 
The  per  cent,  of  average  daily  attendance  on  the  whole  number  enrolled 
was  70. 1,  a  falling  off  of  1.4  per  cent  The  per  cent,  of  attendance  on 
the  average  nupber  belonging  was  94. 5,  a  gain  of  one-tenth  of  one  per 
cent  The  average  number  of  teachers  employed  was  418,  with  an  aver- 
age annual  salary  of  $745.  The  average  number  of  pupils  to  a  teacher 
was  46.7;  the  average  daily  attendance  44.2.  The  average  cost  per 
pupil,  calculated  on  the  number  enrolled  was  $11.82;  on  the  average 
number  belonging,  $16  ;  on  the  average  daily  attendance,  $16.68.  The 
total  expenditure  for  all  the  schools  was  $505,059,  of  which  $311,436 
went  for  teachers'  salaries. 
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CHARLESTON,  S.  C. — ^The  report  of  the  commissioners  of  the  free 
schools,  for  the  year  1868,  shows  that  there  were  registered  in  the  public 
schools,  during  the  year,  4,425  children,  of  whom  1,653  were  colored. 
The  average  number  belonging  to  the  schools  was  2,407;  the  average 
attendance,  1,956;  the  number  of  teachers  employed  was  60,  whose 
salaries  amounted  to  $28,500.  The  entire  cost  of  the  schools  wzs 
$38,887.  The  average  cost  per  pupil  was  $8.79  on  the  basis  of  registra- 
tion. On  the  average  number  belonging,  the  cost  was  $16.15  a  pupil ; 
on  average  attendance,  it  was  $19.88.  The  finances  of  the  board  were 
seriously  embarrassed  by  the  failure  of  the  State  Government  to  make  the 
customary  appropriation.  From  this  cause  the  Normal  school  was  nigh 
being  suspended  ;  but  the  timely  contribution  of  $1,500  by  the  trustees 
of  the  Peabody  Fund,  enabled  the  Board  to  continue  the  school,  though 
on  a  Smaller  scale  than  was  originally  designed.  Notwithstanding  this 
financial  embarrassment,  and  the  destruction  of  one  of  their  finest  school 
buildings,  the  Board  are  able  to  report  the  schools  in  a  more  flourishing 
condition  than  at  any  previous  period. 

SAVANNAH. — ^The  number  of  children  between  six  and  eighteen 
years  of  age,  according  to  the  estimate  of  the  city  Superintendent,  is 
6,600,  of  whom  3,000  are  colored.  The  number  of  white  children  who 
attended  the  public  schools  during  some  part  of  the  year  1868-69,  was 
i»039  \  the  number  in  Catholic  schools  \^'as  700  ;  in  **  Free"  schools  70 ; 
in  private  schools  600.  In  the  colored  schools  the  enrolment  was  1,000. 
The  average  attendance  in  the  public  schools  was  682.  The  number  of 
teachers  employed  was  20.  The  school  expenditures  amounted  to 
$21,317,  of  which  $17,785  was  for  teachers'  salaries.  The  Superin- 
tendent reports  a  prosperous  year  with  the  schools.-  The  number  of 
scholars  in  attendance  has  been  greater  than  ever  before,  and  the  instruc- 
tion more  efficient.  Tlje  school  system  comprises  four  primary,  three 
intermediate,  three  grammar,  and  two  high  schools. 

FRANCE. — ^The  resignation  of  M-.  Duruy  is  to  be  deplored  for  two 
reasons ;  first,  from  the  apprehension  that  it  may  indicate  a  change  of 
policy  in  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction ;  and  secondly,  because 
of  the  immense  services  which  this  conscientious  Minister  has  rendered  to 
the  cause  of  public  education  in  France.  The  Opinion  Naiionak  thus  sums 
up  the  series  of  measures  which  M.  Duruy  has  succeeded  in  carrying  out 
within  the  short  period  of  six  years,  and  which  render  his  name  dear  in 
every  village  and  hamlet  throughout  the  country  :  **  He  developed  popu- 
lar instruction,  drew  half  a  million  ot  adults  every  winter  to  the  schools, 
elevated  the  condition  of  the  teachers  from  the  systematic  abasement  in 
which-  it  had  been  kept  for  more  than  thirty  years  ;  gave  a  legal  constitu- 
tion to  female  schools,  founded  special  secondary  or  professional  instruc- 
tion, rejuvenated  and  revivified  the  University,  and  renewed  the  s)'stem 
of  superior  instruction,  all  in  the  sense  and  interests  of  liberty.  No  Min- 
ister of  Public  Instruction,"  adds  the  journal  in  question,  "will  have, 
merited  as  large  a  place  in  the  gratitude  of  the  country.  And  what  de- 
serves especially  to  be  noted,  and  which  constitutes  our  hope,  just  as  we 
see  him  withdrawn  from  public  affairs,  is  that  all  the  things  which  he  has 
founded  can,  if  necessary,  sustain  themselves  unaided,  for  they  are  estab- 
lished on  a  principle  of  liberty,  and  on  the  participation  of  municipali- 
ties and  citizens  in  the  direction  of  popular  instruction." 
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IT  is  seldom  that  a  first-rate  foreign  book  is  republished  in  this  coun- 
try vrithout  detriment  to  its  appearance.  This  is  especially  true  when 
the  excellence  of  the  book  depends  to  any  great  extent  on  beauty  of 
engraved  illuslmtion.  A  notable  exception  appears  in  the  Harpers'  edi- 
tion of  Hartwig's  '*  Polar  World."  *  From  the  multitude  of  fine  illustra- 
tions of  arctic  life  and  scenery  at  the  command  of  the  American  editor, 
one  hundred  and  sixty-three  of  the  most  appropriate  have  been  selected 
to  accompany  Dr.  Hartwig's  text  The  result  is  a  great  improvement  on 
the  original  edition.  The  author's  aim  to  convey  solid  instruction  under 
an  entertaining  form  has  thus  been  made  doubly  sure  by  the  help  of  the 
artist  and  the  engraver.  The  new  illustrations  have  been  chiefly  drawn 
from  Harpers'  Magazine^  and  the  book  of  arctic  travel  by  Atkinson,  Ross 
Brown,  Lord  Duflerin,  Hall,  and  Whimper. 

The  fourth  and  fifth  volumes  of  the  Illustrated  Library  of  Wonders, 
though  lighter  in  character  and  less  instructive  than  the  first  three,  are 
likely  to  prove  quite  as  popular.  Vol.  HL'  treats  of  the  Intelligence  of 
Animals.  The  author's  design  is  to  show  that  our  **  poor  relations"  have 
more  sense  than  is  commonly  attributed  to  them  ;  and  he  does  it  by  nar- 
rating instances  of  action  that  corresponds  to  reasoning  in  man.  Vol. 
IV.*  comprises  a  number  of  hunting  stories  compiled  from  the  works  of 
ancient  and  modem  travellers.  This  book  will  be  especially  popular 
with  boys.     The  wood-cuts  are  its  least  commendable  features. 

A  GOOD  book  of  its  kind  is  **  Day's  American  Speller."*  It  contains  a 
large  number  of  words,  classified  and  arranged  for  easy  learning,  and 
undisguised  by  the  phonetic  devices  so  successfully  used  in  many  spelling- 
books  to  disfigure  our  common  English  words.  The  author  gives  the 
words  in  their  usual  form,  believing  that  a  spelling-lesson  should  famil- 
iarize the  learner  with  words,  as  he  will  have  to  deal  with  them  in  after- 
life. His  theory  is  a  sound  one,  and  his  book  is  not  only  better  looking, 
but,  we  believe,  more  useful  in  consequence. 

We  know  of  at  least  one  teacher  of  Geology,  whose  standing  advice  to 
his  pupils  is  to  read  everything  of  Ansted's.  The  advice  is  worthy  of 
being  followed  to  the  letter ;  lor  of  the  few  masters  of  the  rare  art  of 
writing  good  books  of  elementary  science,  D.  T.  Ansted  is  one,  and  one 
of  the  best  We  never  take  up  a  book  bearing  his  name,  without  regret- 
ting that  there  is  no  one  to  treat  the  elements  of  Geology  in  the  same  style 
from  the  American  stand-point     His  ** Earth's  History"*  is  an  excellent 

'  The  Pojar  World  ;  a  Popular  Description  of  Man  and  Nature  in  the  Arctic  and  Antarc- 
tic Regions  of  the  Globe.  By  Dr.  G.  Hart  wig.  With  additional  chapters,  and  i6o  illus- 
trations by  the  American  Editor.     8vo,  cloth. 

'  The  Intelligence  of  Animals.     From  the  French  of  Ernest  Menault.     iimo,  $1.50. 

'  Adventures  on  the  Great  Hunting  Grounds  of  the  World.  By  Victor  Meunier.  New 
York:  C.  Scribner  &  Co.     i2mo,  $1.50. 

*  The  American  Speller.     By  Henry  N.  Day.     New  York  :  Charles  Scribner  U,  Co. 

*  The  Earth's  History;  or  First  Lessons  in  Geology.  By  D.  T.  Ansted,  M.  A.,  F.R.  S. 
Philadelphia :  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co. 
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little  work.  In  spite  of  its  local  British  character,  it  is  one  of  the  best 
books  we  know  for  giving  the  beginner  a  general  idea  of  geological 
science.  The  tenth  chapter  is  especially  fresh  and  interesting.  In  treat- 
ing of  the  geological  history  of  man,  it  is  far  superior  to  any  American 
text-book  of  the  kind. 

A  SERIOUS  objection  to  Histor}''  as  it  is  popularly  written,  more  espe- 
cially the  history  of  ancient  nations — that  it  gives  the  reader  more  than 
he  cares  to  know  of  the  achievements  of  the  few,  and  little  or  nothing  of 
the  life  and  character  of  the  many, — does  not  hold  against  Mommsen's 
•*Rome."*  This  masterpiece  of  historical  writing  gives  an  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  the  Roman  people,  while  it  narrates,  in  a  most  enter- 
taining and  instructive  style,  the  rise  and  development  of  the  Roman 
nation.  Vol.  I.  comprises  two  Books, — the  first  covering  the  period 
anterior  to  the  abolition  of  the  monarchy ;  the  second  that  from  the 
abolition  of  the  monarchy  in  Rome  to  the  Union  of  Italy.  The  cliapters 
on  the  Original  Constitution  of  Rome,  Law  and  Justice,  Religion,  Agri- 
culture, Trade  and  Commerce,  Art  and  Science,  are  peculiarly  rich  in 
information  not  to  be  found  in  ordinary  histories. 

Miss  Martineaus  **  Biographical  Sketches'"  comprise  nearly  half  a 
hundred  memoirs  of  distinguished  personages,  contributed  by  her  to  the 
London  Daily  News ^  since  1852.  Nearly  all  the  sketches  appeared  as 
obituary  notices.  As  such,  they  convey  the  impression  which  the  com- 
pleted life  left  in  each  case  upon  the  writer's  mind,  and,  as  she  believes, 
on  the  mind  of  the  society  of  its  time.  Everywhere  throughout  the 
volume  appear  evidences  that  the  subjects  of  the  memoirs  were  person- 
ally known  to  the  author.  She  speaks  from  direct  knowledge  ;  and  how- 
ever strong  her  likings  and  dislikings  are,  her  opinion  carries  weight  as 
that  of  a  keen  and  competent  observer.  The  sketches  follow  an  arbitrary 
not  a  chronological  order,  the  personages  being  classified  for  convenience 
of  reference,  under  the  general  heads — Literary,  Scientific,  Professional, 
Social,  Politicians,  Royal. 

TTie  Journal  /or  Speculatwe  Philosophy^  for  October,  contains  :  I.  New 
Exposition  of  the  Science  of  Knowledge,  by  Fichte.  11.  Kant's  System 
of  Transcendentalism.  III.  Outlines  of  Hegel's  Logic.  IV.  Benard's 
Anal}*sis  of  Hegel's  ^Esthetics.  V.  The  True  First  Principle.  This 
magazine  has  no  rival  in  the  English  language.  Its  aim  is  to  encourage 
the  study  and  development  of  speculative  philosophy,  and  to  bring  about 
the  application  of  its  results  to  art,  science,  and  religion,  and  to  obtain  a 
philosophical  basis  for  law,  medicine,  theology,  politics,  education,  art, 
and  literature. 

The  Journal  is  published  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  is  edited  by  Wm.  P. 
Harris,  the  able  superintendent  of  the  schools  of  that  city.  Two  dollars 
a  volume.     Single  numbers  50  cents. 

'  History  of  Rome.  By  Dr.  Theodore  Mommsen.  Translated  by  the  Rev.  W.  P. 
Dickson,  D.  D.  New  York :  Charles  Scribner  tt  Co.  i  vol.,  crown  8vo,  $2.50  a  vol- 
ume. 

*  Biographical  Sketches.     By  Harriet  Martineau.     New  York :  Leypoldt  &  Holt. 


Gymnastic  Apparatus. 


APPARATUS  is  DOW  regarded  hj  educators  almost  as  indispensable  in 
physical  training  as  agrionltnral  implemcDits  are  in  snccessfal  farming. 
The  demand,  however,  is  not  so  macli  for  the  costly,  fixed  appwratns  of  the 
gymnasium,  as  for  a  few  light  and  slmjde  implements,  whi<ib  are  cheap  and 
easily  obtained ;  which  may  be  used  With  eqdal  ffl^iliQr  nnd^  cover,  or  in  the 
open  air — in  a  calisthenic  hidl,  or  in  a  b^rdom ;  whicK  may  be  employed  by 
persons  of  all  ages,  either  individually  of  in  das^;  and  which  insure 
generous  emulation  alike  i^  the  family,  the  sch<)6),  afld  the  gymnasium. 

The  four  pieces  of  apparatus  which  most  c<fmi>letely  fulfill  these  con- 
ditions, and  consequently  are  most  des<iirvedl/  popular,  are  Wa&dfly  Xhimb- 
bells,  Indian  Chibs,  and  Bings.  With  thes«r  an  almost  unlimited  number 
of  varie<l,  powerful,  and  graceful  movements  nilly  be  executed,  bringing  into 
play,  under  healthful  conditions,  every  muscle,  joint,  and  member  of  the 
human  l>ody. 

How  should  this  apparatus  be  constructed^  with  reference  to  form,  size, 
and  material  ?  In  answering  this  important  question,  let  us  bear  in  mind 
the  fact  that  the  object  of  gymnastic  exercises  is  to  secure  beauty  of  form  and 
grace  of  movement,  as  well  as  muscular  strength ;  and  that  we  aim  not  so 
much  to  acquire  the  power  to  bear  heavy  burdens— the  power  important  for 
porters,  hod-carriers,  and  coal-heavers — ^as  for  the  qualities  required  in  the 
more  usual  vocations  of  life,  such  as  flexibility,  poise,  grace,  ease,  rapidity 
of  muscular  action,  and  a  general  diffusion  of  muscular  vigor. 

The  primary  object  of  gymnastic  apparatus  is  not  to  serve  as  a  test  of 
strength,  but  to  afford  facilities  for  exercise.  We  employ  it  to  secure  greater 
variety  and  precision  of  movement,  more  rapid  development,  and  prolonged 
interest. 

The  pieces  here  described  are  all  made  of  wood,  varnished  with  shellac, 
at  least  three  coats,  and  well  polished. 

Wands  furnish  an  extended  course  of  beautiful  and  peculiarly  effective 
exercises.  For  diversity  in  movements,  as  a  promoter  of  digestion,  and  as  a 
curative  for  dyspepsia,  the  wand,  properly  constructed,  is  not  surpassed  by 
any  other  piece  of  gymnastic  apparatus. 

The  wand  should  bo  made  of  well  seasoned  white  ash  or  black  walnut, 
perfectly  straight  and  smooth,  seven-eighths  of  an  inch  thick  for  men  and 
women,  and  three-fourths  of  an  inch  for  boys  and  girls.  When  held  vertical 
by  the  side,  it  should  extend  from  the  floor  to  the  lobe  of  the  ear,  as  in 

1 


Fig.  1.  It  Bhoald  be  exactly  of  this  length,  as  a.  large  m^oritj  ot  the  most 
valuable  moveraenta,  us  shown  in  Fig.  S,  can  not  be  well  eiecnted  with 
u  shorter  one. 


Fin.  i- 

The  wand  is  eomeiimes  loaded  at  tlio  ends  with  metBllio  balls— Qsnallf  caat 
trop,  well  Japanoed.  It  not  only  affords  an  almost  unlimited  namber  and 
variety  of  movemcDts  bv  individnals,  but  also  n  most  interesting  and  extended 
coiirso  of  combined  exercises  for  stadents,  arranged 
in  couples,  as  shown  in  Fig.  B. 

DomMialls  aro  regarded  bj  many  gymnastic 
instrnctors  as  incomparabiy  snporior  to  any  other  , 
pLCf  0  of  apparatQ9,  as  a  means  of  physical  culture. 
IVoperly  constructed,  and  in  the  hands  of  an  adept, 
dumb-bells  go  beyond  their  nsnol  province,  and 
answer  tlio  purposes  of  Indian  clabs,  gymnastic 
rings,  parallel  bars,  a  wand,  a  foil, — in  short, 
almost  the  entire  apparatus  of  the  gymuoainm. 

The  dumb-bell  moat  approved  at  the  present  ,/-^ 
titno,  h  turned  from  wood.  Fig.  0  wilt  servo  as  a 
model.  As  will  bo  soon,  the  handle  has  shonlders. 
It  h  long,  bulged  and  beaded  atlhceontcr,  and  well 
adapted  to  wrist  movements  (see  Fig.  7),  M  well 
as  affording  every  facility  for  free  and  easy  motions 
of  tlie  hand,  wrist,  and  forearm.  The  balls  are 
moderate  in  size,  beaded,  and  spcciailr  con- 
structed with  reference  to  the  hall  ifratp,  which 
odil^  greatly  to  the  number  and  variety  of  its  uses- 
(See  Fig.  0.) 

TBI,'!. 
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little  work.  In  spite  of  its  local  British  character,  it  is  one  of  the  best 
books  we  know  for  giving  the  beginner  a  general  idea  of  geological 
science.  The  tenth  chapter  is  especially  fresh  and  interesting.  In  treat- 
ing of  the  geological  history  of  man,  it  is  far  superior  to  any  American 
text-book  of  the  kind. 

A  SERIOUS  objection  to  History  as  it  is  popularly  written,  more  espe- 
cially the  history  of  ancient  nations — that  it  gives  the  reader  more  than 
he  cares  to  know  of  the  achievements  of  the  few,  and  little  or  nothing  of 
the  life  and  character  of  the  many, — does  not  hold  against  Momrasen's 
**Rome."*  This  masterpiece  of  historical  writing  gives  an  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  the  Roman  people,  while  it  narrates,  in  a  most  enter- 
taining and  instructive  style,  the  rise  and  development  of  the  Roman 
nation.  Vol.  I.  comprises  two  Books, — the  first  covering  the  period 
anterior  to  the  abolition  of  the  monarchy;  the  second  that  from  the 
abolition  of  the  monarchy  in  Rome  to  the  Union  of  Italy.  The  chapters 
on  the  Original  Constitution  of  Rome,  Law  and  Justice,  Religion,  Agri- 
culture, Trade  and  Commerce,  Art  and  Science,  are  peculiarly  rich  in 
information  not  to  be  found  in  ordinary  histories. 

Miss  Martineau's  **  Biographical  Sketches"'  comprise  nearly  half  a 
hundred  memoirs  of  distinguished  personages,  contributed  by  her  to  the 
London  Daily  News,  since  1852.  Nearly  all  the  sketches  appeared  as 
obituary  notices.  As  such,  they  convey  the  impression  which  the  com- 
pleted life  left  in  each  case  upon  the  writer's  mind,  and,  as  she  believes, 
on  the  mind  of  the  society  of  its  time.  Everywhere  throughout  the 
volume  appear  evidences  that  the  subjects  of  the  memoirs  were  person- 
ally known  to  the  author.  She  speaks  from  direct  knowledge  ;  and  how- 
ever strong  her  likings  and  dislikings  are,  her  opinion  carries  weight  as 
that  of  a  keen  and  competent  observer.  The  sketches  follow  an  arbitrary 
not  a  chronological  order,  the  personages  being  classified  for  convenience 
of  reference,  under  the  general  heads — Literary,  Scientific,  Professional, 
Social,  Politicians,  Royal. 

TTie  Journal  /or  Speculalrve  Philosophy,  for  October,  contains  :  I.  New 
Exposition  of  the  Science  of  Knowledge,  by  Fichte.  II.  Kant's  System 
of  Transcendentalism.  III.  Outlines  of  Hegel's  Logic.  IV.  Bonard  s 
Anal}'sis  of  Hegel's  -Esthetics.  V.  The  True  First  Principle.  This 
magazine  has  no  rival  in  the  English  language.  Its  aim  is  to  encourage 
the  study  and  development  of  speculative  philosophy,  and  to  bring  about 
the  application  of  its  results  to  art,  science,  and  religion,  and  to  obtain  a 
philosophical  basis  for  law,  medicine,  theology,  politics,  education,  art, 
and  literature. 

The  Journal  is  published  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  is  edited  by  Wm.  P. 
Harris,  the  able  superintendent  of  the  schools  of  that  city.  Two  dollars 
a  volume.     Single  numbers  50  cents. 

*  History  of  Rome.  By  Dr.  Theodore  Mommsen.  Translated  by  the  Rev.  W.  P. 
Dickson,  D.  D.  New  York :  Charles  Scribner  &  Co.  i  vol.,  crown  8\ro,  $2.50  a  ▼ol- 
ttme. 

*  Biographical  Sketches.     By  Harriet  Martineau.     New  York  :  Leypoldt  &  Hole. 


Gymnastic  Apparatus. 


APPARATUS  ia  now  regarded  bj  ednciitors  almost  na  indiaponaable  in 
phjaical  training  as  agricultnrnl  imp!  em  en  t9  ore  in  aoceoiaful  fannini.'. 
The  demand,  hnwevcr,  ia  ant  ho  iiinch  for  the  costly,  fixed  apparatna  of  tlu^ 
gTtnnosiam,  as  for  a  few  liglit  nnd  simple  imploiiionts,  which  are  cheap  and 
eaailj  obtained ;  which  maj  be  used  with  equal  facilitj  under  cover,  or  in  the 
open  air — in  a  ealiatlienie  hall,  or  in  a  bedroom ;  which  niny  be  employed  by 
persona  of  all  nges.  either  individually  or  in  classie!!;  and  which  insure 
generous  emnlntiun  ulike  ia  tlio  family,  tho  achool,  and  the  gyinnoBium. 

The  four  pieces  of  appaintus  which  tODst  covipletely  fulfill  these  con- 
ditions, and  diiiserpiciitly  nro  most  deservedly  popnlor,  are  Wanda,  IJuiib- 
Mll,  laiia  Clubs,  and  ^Bga.  With  theae  an  nlmoat  unlimited  number 
of  varied,  powerftd,  and  graceful  movements  may  be  executed,  bringing  into 
play,  under  healthful  conditions,  every  ninscle,  joint,  and  member  of  tho 
human  iHHly. 

How  ahonld  this  apparatns  be  constraoted,  with  reference  to  form,  size, 
and  material  t  In  answering  this  important  qaestiuD,  let  ns  bear  in  mind 
the  fact  that  the  ol^t  of  gymnoatlo  exeroiM*  i»  to  seouro  beauty  of  form  and 
grace  of  movement,  as  well  as  muscular  strength ;  aai  that  we  aim  not  so 
mnch  to  ncquiro  the  power  to  bear  heavy  bnrdena — the  power  important  for 
porter*,  hod-carriers,  and  coal-heavers — as  for  the  qualities  required  in  tlie 
more  usdoI  vocations  of  life,  such  aa  flexibility,  poise,  grace,  ease,  rapidity 
of  mascalar  action,  nad  a  goneral  dilfaaion  of  muscular  vigor. 

The  primary  object  of  gymnastio  appanitas  is  not  to  serve  as  a  test  of 
strength,  hot  to  afford  facilities  for  exercise.  We  employ  it  to  secure  greater 
variety  and  precision  of  movement,  more  rnpid  development,  and  prolonged 
interest. 

The  pieces  here  descril>ed  are  all  made  of  wood,  varnished  with  sliellac, 
at  least  three  coat$i,  and  well  polished. 

Wuis  furnish  an  extended  course  of  heantifnl  and  peculiarly  effeotive 
exercises.  For  diversity  in  movements,  as  a  promoter  of  digestion,  and  as  a 
curative  for  dyspepsia,  tho  wand,  properly  constrncted,  is  not  surpassed  by 
any  other  piece  of  gymnastic  apparatus. 

The  wand  ahoutd  bo  made  of  well  seasoned  white  ash  or  block  wolnnt, 
perfectly  strught  and  smooth,  leven-eifhth*  of  an  inch  thick  for  men  and 
women,  and  tkree-fevrtki  of  on  inch  for  boys  and  girls.  When  held  vertical 
by  the  side,  it  shonld  extend  from  the  floor  to  the  lobe  of  the  eu,  as  in 


Fig.  ].  It  ehonid  be  exactly  of  this  lengUi,  aa  a  large  majority  of  the  most 
valuable  movemeuts,  as  shown  in  Fig.  5,  can  not  be  well  ezecated  with 
a.  Hhorter  one. 


The  wand  is  sometimes  loaded  at  the  ends  with  met&llio  bolle — usually  cost 
Iron,  well  jnponneil.  It  oot  only  nITonIa  an  almost  QDlimited  namber  and 
variety  of  movenonta  by  iadlvidaols,  but  also  n  most  intereetbg  and  extooded 
course  of  combined  eserciaea  for  students,  arranged 
ill  couples,  ns  shown  in  Fig.  B, 

Dnmb-lldls  ore  regarded  by  many  gymnastic 
instructors  as  incomparably  snporior  to  uny  other  , 
piece  of  apparatus,  as  a  joeana  of  physical  culture. 
Properly  constructed,  and  In  the  hands  of  nn  adept, 
dumb-bells  go  beyond  their  nsaal  province,  and 
answer  tlio  purposes  of  Indian  clnbs,  gymnastic 
rings,  parallel  bars,  a  wand,  a  foil, — ]n  short, 
almost  the  entire  apparatus  of  Iha  gymnoalam. 

Ttio  dunib-beli  most  approved  at  the  present  , 
time,  U  turned  from  wood.  Fig.  G  will  servo  as  a 
model.  As  will  bo  seen,  the  hiuidle  baa  shoulders. 
It  is  long,  bulged  and  beaded  at  tho  pontcr,  and  woll 
adapted  to  wrist  movements  (see  Fig.  7),  as  well 
as  affording  every  facility  for  free  and  easy  motions 
of  tlio  band,  ivrist,  and  forearm.  Tlie  balls  are 
mcHlerate  in  size,  beaded,  and  specially  con- 
structed witli  reference  to  the  ball  gratp,  which 
adilA  greatly  to  the  number  and  variety  of  its  uses. 
(See  Fig.  9.) 


Indiia  data,  in  onr  Jndg- 
ment,  stand  flrrt  in  excellence^ 
No  other  piece  of  e^mnaatio 
apparatns  sfibrde  so  man/  faoili- 
tiee  for  a  marked,  mpi<1,  nnil 
Mysteroatio  development — for  bo 
]iapp7  a  combination  of  dash, 
daring,  and  skill :  no  other 
insures  so  absorbing  and  con- 
tinnooa  an  interest.  While  dabs 
enforce  to  a  wonderfal  extent  Tig.  1 

the  atmaltaneons  nctivitj  of  the  mental  and  physical  powers,  the;  are  in 
the  beginning  accessible  to  the  meanest  oapaeitj.  The  masterj  of  their 
alternate,   reciprocating,  and  donble   movcraents,  tbeir  beaati^   devices, 


sad  their  eDtlleesl^  Tsried  and 
delicato  combin&tioitB,  woald 
afford  employmeot  for  the  leUare 
hours  of  B  lifetime:  demantling 
the  Hilton  of  those  superior,  iDDDte 
qualities  which  innire  auperiority 
Id  billiards  and  chess.  Ho  other 
piece  of  apporstua  requires  raore 
EkillinitsconstniotioD.  Tlie  poise 
shoald  be  so  odjasted  that,  when 
in  motion,  the  central  forctt  may 
harmonize,  requiring  only  the 
guiding  will  of  the  gymnasL 

The  model  hero  given  (Fig.  11) 
is  believed  to  be  snperior  to  all 
others.    As  tlie  manipnlationa  in 
rig.  n  this  exercise  phoold  be  as  perfect, 

and  almost  as  delieate  and  complicated  as  those  of 
a  Tbalberg,  or  ao  Ole  Bnll,  much  depends  on  the  consinic- 
tion  of  handle.    The  clab  is  aometimes  held  with  the 
thumb  and  a  single  finger,  aometimes  with  tlie  whole    < 
hand,  and  sometimes  it  is  gnided  merely  wiCh  the  tips 
of  the  fingers.   In  this  model,  thero  ore,  for  proctit^al  par-   ^ 
]>oses,  retUly  four  handles:  the  entire  handlefrom«  tot!,    , 
the  apace  between  a  and  «,  between  c  and  d,  and  above 
the  shoulder  at ». 

This  model  Answers  both  for 
long  clnbs  and  for  thort  ones. 
The  Ungth  of  the  clnb  la  deter- 
mined by  the  length  of  the  arm 
The  long  club,  when  lield  upon 
the  arm  extended  horizontally, 
Bhonld  reach  to  the  point  of 
the  shoulder  where  the  arm  and 
ahonlder  join,  as  in  Fig  18 
The  short  clnb  in  the  same 
position  should  extend  nearly 
two  inches  above  the  elbow 

Blngs  afibrd  opportunities  for 
■a  many  graceful  positions  and 
efTcctive  movements  in  eomh\na- 
tion  for  both  aeies,  and  persons 
of  all    ages    and   degrees  of 


>1 


\ 


Fig.  13. 


strength,  tbat 
they  are  JDstlj 

the  moat  de- 
sirable firticIeB 

ofgymnastiooppiirotus.  TIia  beat  ring    • 

la  tamed  from  tbree  aections  of  wood   ; 

glned  together,  the  grain  running  in 

oontrai?  direetiODS.   This  inakeB  them 

verj  strong.    Light  and  dark  coloreil 

mood   in  Blternato  sections,    highly 

polished,  moke  verj  handsome  rings. 
Onr  apparatus,  devised  by  Prof.  J. 

Uadison  Watson,  has    proved  very 

satisfactory  to  our  cnetomers,  and  is 

having  very  large  demand  for  schools 

and  social   dnbi.     Even   more   tlian 

dancing,     light    gynmastics — Mcial 

gymnastics  wonld  be  a  better  name — 

may  bo  called  the  poetry  of  motion.  *''<■  '♦■ 

Possessing  none  of  the  objectionable  features  of  dancing,  and  liable  to  none 


of  its  abases,  tliew  eierciscs  combine  oil  tbat  is  desirable  in  that  popular 
amusement — music,  rythmic  motion,  and  the  exhilaration  of  imoMtalflr 
activity — with  an  infinitely  greatcc  \ttU(A:j  lil  tao"jfcTOinA&,  They  are  at  once 
enfoyoblo  antl  lioalthful,    Tb«  fotegovn^  ttlu»tTo.tWti«  mc  feOT&'?^tS.,"^TSMsiii 


IA.I>  VEIlTI8EM33?f  T.I 


A  REVIEW  OF 


"The  Edneational  Bulletin"  Extra 


Before  entering  upon  an  examination  of  the  assertions  and  insinuations  made 
by  Messrs.  A.  S.  Barnes  A  Co.  in  their  "  Bulletin  "  £rfra,  issued  in  reply  tathe 
re\iew  of  Worman's  <* German  Grammar"  in  the  Amebican  Education ai* 
Monthly,  we  feel  that  an  apolo^  is  due  to  the  general  reader  for  the  tone 
which  our  remarks  mu^t  necessarily  take.  Our  personal  character  and  business 
conduct  have  been  grossly  misrepresented  by  Messrs.  Barnes  &  Co.,  and  in  a 
way  that  makes  a  public  statement  of  the  facts  of  the  case,  our  duty  to  ourselves 
and  to  the  teachers  of  the  country — more  especially  since  the  appearance  of  the 
blustering  challenge  in  a  later  issue  of  the  BuUeiiru  If  this  were  all,  the  task 
would  be  neither  difficult  nor  very  unpleasant ;  but  it  is  not  alL  The  occasion 
is  one  in  which  the  assailed  is  obliged  to  meet  an  attack  as  nearly  as  he  can 
on  the  assailant's  own  leveL  We  have  to  defend  ourselves  against  a  tissue 
of  falsehoods  and  invidious  insinuations — an  assault  made  without  regard  to  the 
rules  of  common  honesty,  much  less  those  of  courtesy.  If  we  seem  to  be  dis- 
courteous in  return,  in  calling  disagreeable  things  by  disagreeable  names,  it  is 
not  from  preference  but  because  the  circumstances  make  it  unavoidable. 

Of  the  book,  and  so  much  of  the  Bulletin  as  attempts  to  refute  the  charges 
brought  against  the  book  by  our  reviewer,  we  shall  have  nothing  to  say — except 
to  refer  the  reader  to  ^e  numbers  of  the  Monthly  containing  Prof.  Fischer's 
articles.  The  business  in  hand  is  strictly  personal,  between  us  as  publishers  of 
the  Monthly,  and  Messrs.  Barnes  &>  Co. ,  publishers  of  the  Bulletin.     First  we  have 

**An  Item  of  History," 
which  runs  as  follows  :    * 

"  In  January  or  Febniarv  of  the  present  year  the  publisher  of  the  American  Educatiottal  Monthly 
called  upon  A.  S.  Barnes  u:  Co.  to  inform  them  that  an  unfavorable  review  ot'  Worman's  Complete 
German  Grammar  was  in  preparation  for  the  Monthly.  Though  somewhat  surprised  at  the  intelli- 
gence,  for  the  book  had  received  nothing  but  praise,  Mr.  Wonnan*s  publishers  replied  that  it  was  of 
course  open  to  fair  criticism,  but  suggested  tliat  it  would  perhaps  be  in  better  taste,  and  equally  advan- 
tageous  to  the  public,  to  furnish  the  author  with  the  reviewer's  material,  and  thus  enable  him  to  cor- 
rect his  book,  il  really  (aultv.  The  gentleman  had  no  objections  to  make  to  this,  but  took  his  departure 
evidently  not  quite  satisfied.    Perhaps  be  thought  the  proposition  incomplete." 

Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  person  referred  to  as  the  publisher  of  the 
Monthly,  Mr.  Schermerhom,  need  not  be  told  that  the  first  assertion  of  this 
*'  item  of  history"  is  fjolse  in  fact,  and  slanderous  in  what  it  is  intended  to  imply. 
Mr.  Schermerhom  never  called  on  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.  on  any  such  errand.  Nor, 
having  called  on  any  errand,  did  he  over  announce  the  preparation  of  the  review 


is  the  chief  purpose  of  the  **  Bulletin  "  Extra.    We  shall  dispose  of  these  insinu- 
ations at  the  proper  time.     Meanwhile  let  us  examine  the  facts  of  the  case. 

Sometime  in  the  latter  part  of  last  year,  the  editor  of  the  Monthly  received  for 
review  a  copy  of  Worman  s  **  Complete  Germem  Grammar."  At  that  time  Prof, 
Fischer  was  engaged  on  the  Monthly  as  reviewer  of  German  publications, 
with  special  reference  to  the  preparation  of  the  German  portion  of  a  series  of 
articles  on  *•  Our  Popular  Text-books,"  then  recently  projected.  On  receiving 
the  copy  of  Worman's  book,  the  editor  immediately  added  it  to  the  collection  of 
German  books  in  hand,  for  notice  under  the  general  title.  The  next  time  Prof. 
Fischer  came  to  the  office  of  the  Monthly,  norman's  book  was  put  into  hia 
hands  by  the  editor. 
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Prof.  Fischer  had  already  seen  the  book,  a  copy  haying  been  sent  him  by  the 
publishers,  and  had  made  np  his  mind  in  regard  to  its  quality.  He  protested 
against  the  editor's  classing  it  with  '*Our  popular  text-booss,'*  assuring  him  that 
it  was  unworthy  of  so  honorable  a  position.  The  editor  then  requested  him  to 
review  the  book  bv  itself  for  the  next  issue  of  the  Monthly.  This  ne  was  unable 
to  do,  the  review  being  one  that  would  require  much  time  and  labor.  It  was 
then  proposed  that  he  should  give  the  book  a  thorough  examination,  taking  his 
own  time  for  it ;  which  he  agreed  to  do. 

Not  long  after  this  occurrence,  Mr.  Worman  button-holed  Mr.  Schermerhom 
to  enc^uire  about  the  prospects  of  his  book.     Enowinp;  nothing  of  what  had  been 
done  m  the  matter,  Mr.  S.  could  only  assure  the  anxious  author  that  due  atten- 
tion would  no  doubt  be  given  to  the  Grammar  as  soon  as  the  editor  should  find 
it  convenient    His  curiosity  being  awakened  by  Mr.  Worman 's  anxiety,  Mr.  Scher- 
merhom enquired  of  the  editor  of  the  Monthly  if  the  book  had  been  received, 
and  if  anything  had  been  done  with  it ;  whereupon  the  state  of  the  case  was 
made  known  to  him.     After  that — how  soon  after  we  have  no  means  of  telling — 
Mr.  Schermerhom  called  upon  Messrs.  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.  repeatedly,  in  the 
regular  course  of  business ;  but  Worman's  Grammar  was  never  mentioned.     One 
day,  however,  as  Mr.  Schermerhom  was  leaving  111  William  St,  Mr.  Worman 
rushed  out  of  a  side  door  and  called  to  him,  saying  that  Mr.  Barnes  wished  to 
see  him.     Mr.  S.  replied  that  he  had  just  had  the  pleasure  of  an  interview  with 
Mr.  Barnes.     "  Was  anything  said  about  the  Grammar  ?"     "  No."    Mr.  Worman 
then  requested  Mr.  S.  to  return  with  him  to  Messrs.  Barnes's  office,  which  he  did. 
There,  in  reply  to  a  question  in  regard  to  the  probable  fate  of  the  book,  Mr.  S. 
said  that  it  was  in  the  hands  of  a  reviewer,  and  that  Uie  review  would  be  pub- 
lished in  the  regular  course  of  events.     "You'll  give  us  a  first  rate  notice,  of 
course,"  said  the   junior  partner,  Mr.  A.  C.  Barnes.      Mr.  S.  replied  that  that 
would  depend  entirely  on  the  editor  and  reviewer ;  he  believed,  however,  that 
the  review  "would  not  be  altogether  favorable,"    At  this,  Mr.  Barnes,  junior, 
expressed  some  surprise,  as  the  book  thus  far   "had  received  nothing  but 
praise."    Still  he  said  that  they  were  willing  the  book  ^ould  be  fiedrly  criticised, 
and  hoped  that  the  reviewer  was  a  person  competent  to  do  justice  to  so  important 
a  work.    Mr.  Schermerhom  assured  him  that  the  reviewer  was  fhlly  comi>etent, 
being  a  thoroughly  educated  German.     At  this  the  surprise  of  the  elder  partner, 
Mr.  A.   S.  Barnes,  was  somewhat  abated ;    "  for,  you  know,"  said  he  to  the 

teachers  are  uni- 


Meissrs.  Barnes 
&  Co.  are  careful  not  to  assert,  will  be  taken  up  in  due  time.    Next  we  have 


"A  PBOiaSE." 

"  Upon  being  advised  of  the  pending  review  of  his  book,  the  anthor  at  once  notified  the  managers  of 
the  Monthly  that  his  Revised  Edition  was  in  press.  Thty /rvmistJ  that  he  should  have  the  tall  be- 
nefit of  it.  On  March  13th,  the  second  and  revised  edition  of  the  Grammar  was  published.  Once  or 
twice  aAer  this  date,  the  gentleman  heretofore  mentioned  called  upon  the  publishers  of  the  Grammar, 
and  each  time  brought  up  this  subject,  but,  as  it  seems,  without  any  satis^ctory  result ;  thoueh  he  suc- 
ceeded in  leaving  behind  the  impression  that  he  had  concluded  not  to  publish  the  review.  0>nscience 
undoubtedly  was  tender  and  troublesome  about  this  time.  In  the  Mtiy  mtmier  of  the  MontlUy,  how- 
ever, the  threatened  article  apoeared.  and  proved  to  be  a  long,  ill-tempered,  blundering,  one-sided 
criticism  of  (A^Jirsi  tdttwn,  with  insulting  editorial  comment" 

The  first  statement  is  strictly  true.  Mr.  Worman  did  call  at  the  office  of  the 
MoiTTHiiT,  again  and  a«;ain,  being  in  terrible  trepidation  on  account  of  what  he 
instinctively  felt  would  be  an  exposure  of  his  ignorance  and  pretension.  At  last 
he  found  the  editor  in,  and  with  great  affability  favored  him  with  much  infor- 
mation concerning  the  unea nailed  advantages  Mr.  Worman  had  enjoyed  for  pre- 
paring himself  for  the  work  of  authorship.  He  was  a  native  of  Berlin,  accus- 
tomed from  birth  to  the  purest  German  idiom.  He  was  the  son  of  a  Professor 
in  the  University  of  his  native  city,  and  a  graduate  of  that  renowned  institu- 
tion.*   He  had,  furthermore,  been  much  associated  with  his  &ther  after  his 

*  We  happen  to  know  that,  so  faur  from  havine  been  eraduated  at  the^  University  of  Berlin,  Mr. 
Worman  was  never  so  much  as  entered  as  a  regular  student  at  that  institution — or  any  other  Ger- 
man University. 

Mr.  Worman  Senior  is  a  much  respected  dealer  in  old  books.    He  is  not  now  and  oerer  was  con- 
nected with  the  University  of  BerUn.    We  may  add  that  the  course  of  his  apostate  son  is  not 
ttltogether  to  hU  liking ;  so  that  the  a&sod3iuoti%  o^  vYiit  X'wq  \w(^  x^^t  lately  been  of  a  very  intimate 
clianicter. 
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graduation  and  consequently  much  thrown  into  professorial  society.  He  had 
thus  become  thoroughly  posted  in  the  tricks  of  the  profession — **  there  are  tricks 
in  all  trades,  you  know,  — and  knew  exactly  what  was  needed  in  a  text-book. 
Besides  he  had  been  kindly  favored  i^ith  the  suggestions,  and  assistance  gene- 
rally, of  pretty  much  every  eminent  German  schokur  in  America,  many  of  whom, 
like  Prof.  Whitney  of  Yale,  for  instance,  had  generously  looked  over  his  proof- 
sheets.  Still,  in  such  an  immense  work,  in  spite  of  the  ^eatest  care,  errors 
would  creep  into  the  first  edition.  Indeed  he  was  then  revismg  the  plates  of  the 
book — had  already  corrected  "some  thousands  of  errors," — and  was  going  to 
make  the  next  edition  perfect.  In  view  of  this,  it  would  be  hardly  fair  to  set  a 
reviewer  on  the  first  edition,  especially  as  the  revised  edition  would  be  published 
in  ten  days  or  so.  He  felt  so  oad  because  the  editor  declined  to  tell  him  the 
reviewer's  name,— he  would  like  so  much  to  "see"  him, — that  to  allay  his 
anxiety  he  vxis  "promised  the  benefit  of  the  revision."  If  the  promise  has 
not  been  amply  fulfilled,  we  despair  of  satisfying  the  gentleman. 

However,  the  promise  had  not  been  fulfilled,  when  the  "Bulletin"  Exira  was 
published  ;  and  this  is  why.  The  interview  above-mentioned  occurred  not  for 
from  the  first  of  February.  The  review  was  then  nearly  if  not  quite  completed. 
Pro£  Fischer  was  informed  of  Mr.  Worman*s  request  that  the  review  be  stayed 
until  the  appearance  of  the  second  edition  of  the  Grammar.  He  consented 
under  protest,  assuring  the  editor  that  no  revision  of  the  book  could  redeem  it. 
Mr.  Worman  might  correct  his  "  thousands  of  errors,"  and  there  would  remain 
thousands  of  others  from  which  the  necessary  examples  might  be  selected  to 
substantiate  all  the  positions  he  had  taken  in  the  review.  The  book  was  radi- 
cally bad.  A  man  who  could  commit  such  outrages  upon  the  German  language 
would  be  incapable  of  removing  them.  Besides  the  publishers  were  all  the  time 
flooding  the  country  with  advertisements  of  the  book  as  a  masterpiece  of  schol- 
arship, at  once  an  insult  to  Grermans  and  an  imposition  upon  American  teachers 
and  students  who  were  beginning  the  study  of  the  language. 

The  editor  withheld  the  review  some  six  or  eight  weeks,  patiently  waiting  for 
the  revised  edition  which  did  not  appear.  If  it  was  published  "  on  March  13th,*' 
Messrs.  Barnes  &  Go.  were  very  careful  not  to  submit  a  copy  to  the  editor  of  the 
MoNTHLT.  Some  weeks  after  that  date,  when  the  Monthi^t  for  May  was  being 
printed,  Mr.  Worman  met  Mr.  Schermerhom  in  the  street  and  asked  if  he  had 
seen  the  revised  edition.  He  had  not ;  whereupon  Mr.  Worman,  through  A.  S. 
B.  &  Go.  sent  a  copy  to  the  Moi^hlt.     It  was  immediately  sent  to  Prof.  Fischer, 

revision  " 


Am.  Ed. 

MontlUyt"  July,)  The  statement  that  Mr.  Schermerhom  calfed  upon  A.  S.  Barnes 
&  Co.  after  (or  before)  March  13th,  and  brought  up  the  subject  of  Worman*s 
Grammar  or  the  review,  is  simply  fSalse.  Callmg  the  review  "the  threatened 
article  "  is  merely  a  part  of  an  ingenious  but  unsuccessful  attempt  to  destroy  the 
force  of  an  unanswerable  criticism,  by  insinuating  that  it  was  prepared  and  pub- 
lished for  improper  purposes.  The  "  insultin^^  editorial  comment "  we  admit  to 
have  been  a  mistake.  When  writing  it  the  editor  was  so  charitable  as  to  believe 
that  Messrs.  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.  had  been  imposed  upon  :  that  they  really  be- 
lieved the  book  to  be  a  good  one,  and  would  not  have  published  it  had  they 
known  its  character.  Subsequent  developments  have  convinced  him  that  he 
was  wrong ;  and  that  the  character  of  a  book  published  or  proposed  for  publi- 
cation is  the  last  and  least  thing  in  the  eyes  of  Messrs.  Barnes  &  Co.  ;  the  first 
and  all-important  thing  being  tiie  influence  the  author  and  his  friends  can  bring 
to  bear  in  "  pushing  "  it    Next  we  have — 


"A  FLOOD  OF  LIGHT. 


it 


The  publishers  of  the  Monthly  were  at  once  advised  that  we  should  expect  space  in  their  next  is- 
sue to  answer  the  reviewer  in  fuU.^  The  reply  came  that  the  space  was  to  be  had  *  at  usual  rates.'  The 
Srivilege  of  repairing  gratuitous  injury  was  magnanimously  offered  for  a  round  sum.  This  threw  a 
CK>d  of  light  upon  tne  whole  transaction,  and  leads  to  unpleasant  reflections,  in  which  the  lover  of  his 
species  dislikes  to  indulge." 

In  reply  to  the  statements  and  insinuations  of  this  modest  paragraph  with  its 
<' unpleasant  reflections,"  we  submit  the  following  Correspondence  which  was 
ingeniously  garbled  in  Messrs.  Barnes  &.  Co.'s  advertisement  in  the  June  num- 
ber of  the  Monthly.    The  allusion  to  "a  rouiidaTrai"  "7?^«^'^"w.^QrKCL<is^^ 
contemptibie,  when  the  facts  of  the  co^e  aie  mcide  Voio^Ti* 
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XIX  and  113  William  St.,  Nbw  York,  April  17,  1869. 

MSSSRS.  J.  W.  SCHBRMBRMORN  &  Co., 

P$tbliskers  o/"A  mtrican  Educatianal  Mtmikfy,** 

GsNTLBMBM,— We  have  just  icceived  vour  May  number.  Mr.  Fischer's  criticism  of  Wonnan*s 
Complete  German  Grammar  is  an  admirable  specimen  of  ignorance  and  malignity.  We  are  surprised 
that  you  have  admitted  it.  We  shall  expect  the  space  in  your  next  number  to  answer  it.  Please  ad- 
vise us  when  you  must  have  copy.    Respectfully  yours,  A.  S.  BARNES  &  CO., 

PuMisktrs  of  IVcrmam^s  Series /or  ike  Modem  Lattgitaf^s. 


X4  Bond  St.,  Nbw  Yokk,  April  20,  X869. 
Messrs.  A.  S.  Barnbs  &  Co., 

Gbntlbmbn, — The  June  No.  of  our  Monthly  is  now  all  made  up,  and  nearly  all  in  plates.  If  yon 
wish  we  can  give  you,  at  usual  rates,  all  the  space  you  want  in  tne  advertiring  department  Copy 
will  be  required  speedily.  Very  respectfully,  J.  W.  SCH£RM£RUORN  &  CO. 


April  »o,  1869. 

Your  proposition  is  not  a  liberal  one.  You  ask  us  to  pay  for  space  to  reply  to  gratniious  abuse. 
However  we  accept  your  offer,  and  will  furnish  copy  within  two  or  three  days — the  very  shortest  time 
in  which  it  can  be  prepared.  We  see  Mr.  Fischer  announces  a  continua  tion  of  his  outrageous  attack. 
If  printed  we  shall  hold  you  personally  responsible.  The  injury  already  done  should  satisfy  you  and 
him.  Respectfully,  A.  S.  BARNES  &  CO. 


April  23,  1869. 

Enclosed  please  find  copy  for  two  pp.  of  advt  to  be  inserted  as  per  your  offer  immediately  after  the 
last  page  of  reading  matter — tst  page  facing  it. 

You  will  confer  a  particular  favor  oy  allowing  me  to  read  proof  in  advance,  as  a  printer  will  be  likely 
to  ffet  many  of  these  names  wron^.  I  mean  to  turn  this  thing  into  one  of  the  best  adpts.  a  book  ever 
had— but  for  all  that  it  was  not  neighborly  in  you  to  publish  the  **  review." 

Yours,  A.  C.  BARNES. 

**THE  CATSPAW." 

"  It  seems  the  editors  of  ths  Monthly  dared  not  take  the  whole  responsibility,  as  is  asual  with  their 
book  notices.  The  roasted  chestnuts  were  much  too  hot  this  time.  Therefore  they  have  printed  the 
name  of  their  creature,  the  ostensible  writer,  whom  they  call  'a  professional  reviewer.'  This  indi- 
vidual seems  to  be  a  person  of  great  obscurity,  and  evidently  adorns  the  station.  We  shall  not,  there- 
fore, contribute  to  the  substitution  of  a  bad  eminence  for  a  present  comfortable  nonentity  by  reprinting 
the  name  here,  especially  as  we  feel  that  it  is  not  with  him  that  we  have  really  to  do." 

The  editor  of  the  Montthlt  departed  from  his  cnstom  in  regard  to  book-re- 
views, and  published  the  review  of  Worman's  Grammar  with  the  name  of  the 
writer — the  read,  not  the  **  ostensible  writer,"  whom  we  never  called  ••  a  profes- 
sional reviewer  " — at  Prof.  Fischer's  expressed  desire.  With  Americans,  he  said, 
an  anonymous  review  would  be  accounted  regular.  But  as  a  Grerman  criticising 
a  German  book,  he  preferred  to  follow  the  custom  of  Germany,  where  a  review 
would  not  be  considered  of  any  weight  without  the  author's  name,  as  a  guaranty 
of  responsibility.  That  Prot  Fischer  was  not  widely  known  as  an  **  Eminent 
Professor,"  '*  Leading  Educator  "  or  anything  of  that  sort,  is  very  true.  Having 
never  recommended  any  of  Messrs.  Barnes  &  Co.  's  books,  he  had  been  deprived 
of  that  sure  pEissport  to  notoriety — their  advertising  circulars.  Nevertheless,  in 
spite  of  their  unkind  withholding  of  his  name,  he  is  somewhat  better  known 
now,  in  evidence  whereof  he  has  multitudes  of  letters  received  from  German 
scholars,  thanking  him  for  removing  the  stigma  from  German  scholarship. 
Still,  even  before  this  occurrence,  there  was  a  not  insignificant  circle  including 
some  of  the  best  scholars  of  this  country  and  Europe,  to  whom  Prof.  Fischer 
was  not  a  person  of  such  <* great  obscurity."  That  ne  ''adorns  his  station," 
whether  ooscure  or  not,  is  quite  true  ;  in  which  respect,  as  in  most  others,  he 
stands  on  a  widely  different  footing  from  Messrs.  Barnes'  protegd. 

The  BuUeiirCs  remarks  concerning  the  <*the  twelve  lon^  dreary  pages  of 
abuse,"  and  desperate  attempt  to  reply  thereto,  have  been  disposed  of  by  Prof. 
Fischer.     (See  Supplement  to  August  No.  of  the  Monthly.  ) 

ECHOS. 

The  "Echos  "  of  the  Press  are  next  invoked  to  show  that  Prof.  Fischer's  crit- 
icisms were  not  what  they  should  be,  the  whole  array  of  **  suspicious  reverbe- 
ration "  being  two  paragraphs  of  the  Evening  Post's  graceful  retreat  from  an 
an  tenable  position.    Just  for  the  fun  of  the  thing  we  will  submit  two  or  three 
other  "reverberations,"  winch— -l\io\xa\i  tioV.  Ti«^  \» VJcieaL— mav  be  entertaining 
to  Messrs.  Barnes  &  Co.    Th©^  ^wVSl  ao  \o  xe^^  ^^  0I  ^VqX.  ^wj. 
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The  following  is  from  the  pen  of  one  of  oar  most  distinguished  Professors  of 
Theology — not  a  "popular  Yankee  teacher  of  Gtermem,"  it  is  true,  but  still, 
though  an  American,  a  very  thorough  German  scholar — who  is  so  cruel  as  to  say 
that  "  Worman's  Complete  Gterman  Grammar  is  almost  a  miracle  of  absurdity.'* 
We  quote  from  the  New  Brunswick  FrtdonUin : 


"In  fact,  this  so-called  'Complete  German  Grammar'  reminds  us,  in  iCs  Spect^ren  Colloquial 
phrases,  of  the  attempt  made  by  a  certain  Portuguese  to  teach  his  countrymen  English,  in  which  he 
says  in  relation  to  a  horse  which  a  party  pro|)oses  to  ride,  \  I  have  never  saw  a  so  much  bad  beast.' 

"  Such  a  conglomeration  of  crude  and  forbidden  provincialisms,  of  ridiculous  solecisms  and  inhuman 
blunders  has  surely  never  been  associated,  within  the  memory  oi  man,  in  the  compass  of  a  complete 
German  Grammar.    The  edition  will  become  famous  as  a  literary  curiosity." 

This  is  what  The  Nation  says  in  its  issue  of  June  24th  : 

"We  had  already  intended  to  call  attention  to  the  thorough  and  convincing  exposure  of '  Worman's 
Complete  German  Grammar'  in  the  May  and  July  numbers  of  the  American  EducaticHal  Monthly 
(by  Prof.  Guslavus  Fischer),  when  requested  to  do  so  by  Dr.  H.  von  Hoist,  editor  of  SUiger's  Littr- 
ariscker  Monatsbericht^  who  says  of  the  work  in  question  : 

"  '  It  is  but  one  specimen  of  an  innumerable  host  of  equally  bad  school-books  imposed  upon  the 

f)ublic  by  impudent  and  utterly  illiterate  book-manufacturers  and — to  use  a  most  lenient  term — care- 
ess  publishers.  Eighty-two  professional  gentlemen  and  ladies  of  the  best  renown  have  endorsed 
this  book,  which  is  o^t  of  the  most  shameful  literary  productions  I  ever  met  with.  To  the  honor  of 
these  endorsers,  it  must  be  assumed  that  they  never  took  pains  to  open  the  book  or  to  throw  a  hasty 
glance  at  its  contents,  else  its  most  complicated  nonsense  and  appalling  perversions  of  German 
diction  could  not  have  escaped  their  eyes.  They  evidently  have  followed  the  same  principle  so 
many  gentlemen  in  Washington  are  accustomed  to  act  upon — recommending  whosoever  wishes  to 
be  recommended  by  them.  Many  people  will  be  disposed  to  judge  leniently  such  a  proceeding, 
taking  for  their  device  the  old  maxmi,  "  Live  and  let  live."  I  cannot  help  considering  it  roucii 
worse  than  the  worst  humbug  ;  it  betrays  a  much  tb  be  regretted  laxity  of  moral  principle,  the  effect 
of  which  is  an  involuntarily  committed  critne,  for  these  endorsements  afford  the  means  of  swindling 
the  public  of  their  money  and  of  their  time,  and  of  burdening  them  with  a  gross  amount  o(  most 
perverted  knowledge  when  they  are  anxiously  striving  to  improve  their  education.  We  Germans 
rejoice  to  see  the  Americans  devote  themselves  more  and  more  to  the  study  of  the  much-beloved 
and  justly-praised  language  of  our  "fatherland,"  in  order  to  be  capable  of  availing  themselves  of  the 
rich  treasures  oi  the  German  literature.  But  so  much  the  more  we  deem  it  our  sacred  duty  to  ex- 
pose such  daring  attempts  to  impose  upon  their  honest  creduUty  a  strange  messwork  pretending  to 
be  a  "  Complete  Grammar  of  the  German  Language."  '  " 

"  The  publishers  of  the  work  thus  referred  to  in  strong  but  not  exa^erated  reprobation  resorted, 
after  Prof.  Fischer's  first  criticism,  to  tactics  not  so  uncommon  with  their  calling  as  they  ought  to  be  : 
they  published  the  list  of  "  endorsers"  to  whom  Dr.  von  Hoist  alludes,  as  a  sufficient  answer  to  the 
most  minute  and  specific  allegations  of  error  and  ignorance,  accompanied  by  irrefragable  proofs. 
They  added  to  this  list  the  ususu  charge  of  spitefulness,  misrepresentation,  etc,  against  the  critic  and  his 

f)ublishers,  who  were  simply  discharging  one  of  their  most  obvious  duties  to  the  public— duties  none  the 
ess  obvious,  let  us  remark,  because  too  often  neglected  by  the  educational  ioumals  par  excelUnct. 
The  action  of  the  Monthly  is  all  the  more  creditable  because,  as  Dr.  von  Hoist  points  out,  the  study 
of  the  German  language  is  rapidly  spreading  in  this  country." 

On  the  appearance  of  the  foregoing,  Messrs.  Barnes  &  Co.  sent  a  copy  of  the 
*♦  BuMelin''  Jixira  to  the  editor  of  The  Naiion,  and  got  the  following  consolation 
in  return.     '^Natiorij  July  1.) 

"  Messrs.  Barnes's  reply  is  wholly  inadequate  to  relieve  Mr.  Worman  and  his  book  from  the  serious 
charges  of  ignorance,  carelessness,  and  plaj;iarism,  while  the  tone  of  it  is  both  undignified  and  dis- 
creditable. One-half  of  the  ^»//>//ff  is  wasted  on  a  disingenuous  statement  of  "facts,"  quoutious 
from  and  lists  of  incompetent  or  unwary  endorsers,  and  an  advertisement  of  the  Worman  Series.  In 
the  remaining  two  pages,  such  points  of  Prof.  Fischer's  criticism  are  selected  for  answer  as  are  thought 
capable  of  it,  and  those  only,  while  the  reader  is  left  under  the  impression  that  space  alone  prevented 
a  rejoinder  to  every  item  of  allegation.  Of  course^  the  most  is  made  of  those  cases  in  which  the  au- 
thorities differ,  Mr.  Worman,  we  remark,  appearing  to  have  no  independent  knowledge ;  but  the 
authority  on  which  he  relies  is  often  merely  distorted  into  agreement  with  him.  We  may  sav,  finally, 
that  there  is  not  a  scholarly  or  pedagogic  tribunal  in  the  world  that  would  not  condemn  the  book  and 
the  author  solely  on  his  treatment  of  the  word  "  Deutsch,"  either  with  or  without  the  benefit  of  his 
"defence "of  it" 

These  ''  echoes*'  from  not  insignificant  German,  and  American  literary  autho- 
rities are  quite  sufficient  Still,  if  Messrs.  Barnes  &  Co.  desire  more,  we  can 
furnish  them,  all  as  satisfactory  to  us  as  the  following  from  the  Burlington  (Vt ) 
Free  Press: 

"Prof  Gustavus  Fischer  still  hammers  away  valiantly  at  'Worman's  German  Grammar'  in  the 
A  trterican  Educational  Monthly.    This  is  the  third  round,  and  Worman  is  getting  a  severe  punishing. 
Prof.  Fischer  is  not  content  with  scotching  the  humbug;  he  means  to  lull  it,;  askav&\!cck&  ^>»<(yaM^>H^ 
believe  he  has  the  countenance  of  all  competent  Otimati  «dio\axv^^  , 
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THE  TEACBEB8, 

We  are  next  informed,  began  to  manifest  "  a  torrent  of  indignant  comment  and 
protest;"  or  more  correctly,  ** among  the  profession,"  the  aforesaid  torrent 
**  began  to  manifest  itself  "—which  is  ever  so  much  worse.  That  there  was  gome 
little  comment  evoked  we  are  well  aware  :  and  so  is  Prof.  Fischer.  Indeed  some 
scores  of  letters  were  received  by  us  commenting  on  the  review.  A  few  examples 
will  snffice  to  show  their  general  purport  Soon  after  the  publication  of  the4r8t 
paper,  a  German  scholar  wrote  as  follows  : 

I  am  very  much  obliged  you  sent  me  the  criticism  about  *  Wormau,*  and  was  sorry  long  time  since 
I  was  not  able  to  write  good  English  in  order  to  do  it  myself." 


that 


A  few  weeks  after  we  received  another  letter  from  the  same  gentleman,  which 
read  as  follows  : 

"  Mr.  A.  S.  Rames  sent  me  an  apolo^  of  '  Worman*s  Complete  German  Grammar  ;*  and  I  was 
surprised  to  find  my  name  among  the  *  distinguished  Educators  who  have  recommended '  that  book. 
When  Mr.  Worman  sent  me  his  '  Elementary  Grammar '  I  felt  interested  and  asked  him  to  send  me 
also  his  *  Complete  ;'  and  wrote  Aim  a  few  appreciative  words  concerning  the  *  Elementary.*  That  is 
all :  and  I  must  provide  myself  against  the  suggestion  that  I  have  recaHtrntftded  the  book.  The 
more  I  examined  the  book  the  more  I  was  disgusted  not  only  with  the  carelessness  of  the  author  but 
also  with  that  of  the  publisher." 

Here  is  a  letter  which  another  German  Professor  addressed  to  Pzofl 
Fischer : 

*'  I  have  ju<tt  read  your  annihilating  criticism  of  Worman*s  fabrication,  and  I  feel  compelled  to  direct 
soms  lines  concerning  it  to  you.  Unfortunately  I  am  one  of  those  who  have  been  seduced  by 
Worm:in*s  prayers  to  write  him  some  recommending  phrases  without  a  previous  correct  examination. 
Som:  of  the  grossest  blunders  had  struck  me  when  1  superficially  ran  over  it,  but  of  the  colossal  igno- 
rance of  the  author,  I  had  no  idea  till  I  had  subjected  the  work  to  closer  criticism.  I  have  since  read 
in  the  Educational  Momthly  ^our  article  ;  and  I  must  openly  confess  I  became  by  it  ouite  warm 
in  my  head.  To  give  even  the  slightest  moral  support  to  such  a  fabrication  is  not  much  less  than  a 
crimtn  laesa*  majestatu  of  science." 

Another  Professor  in  a  first-rate  Oolle^e,  a  man  whose  rank  as  a  philologist  is 
second  to  that  of  no  other  in  the  Umted  States,  (who,  we  may  add,  has  never 
<* endorsed"  Worman's  Grammar,)  writes  to  us  saying  : 

*'  The  Ahnthly  deserves  the  thanks  of  those  engage<l  in  instruction  in  Modem  Language,  for  its 
very  able  and  entertaining  exposal  of  Wormau's  Grammar." 

The  same  gentleman  thanks  Pro£  Fischer  for  his  "very  entertaining  and  able 
review  of  Worman's  Grammar  (so  called),"  and  says  to  him  : 

"  I  read  it  with  much  pleasure,  and  felt  that  you  had  done  the  public  a  service  in  showing  np  a  piece 
of  book-fabrication  which  is  not  often  surpassed  in  bare-faced ness,  and  which  the  publishers  were 
taking  unjustifiable  measures  to  crowd  upon  the  attention  of  teachers." 

"A  CLOUD  OP  WITNiSSSES." 

That  not  a  few  of  Messrs.  Barnes's  **  cloud  of  witnesses"  were  ** seduced  by 
Worman's  prayers  to  write  him  soma  recommending  phrases  without  a  previous 
correct  examination "  of  the  book,  we  have  convinomg  prooil  We  have  proof 
also  that  with  no  small  number  of  the  better  class  of  German  scholars,  Bfr.  Wor* 
man's  prayers  were  entirely  unavailing.  And  still  farther,  we  have  proof  of  what 
is  &r  more  damaging  than  a  fitilure  to  ** seduce"  good  endorsers— proof  of  what 
shows  in  the  clearest  light  the  desperate  strait  Messrs.  Barnes  &  Co.  were  in  to 
get  endorsements  at  any  cost — iht  aeiibercUe  falsifi/ing  (>f  testimony  !  We  will  in- 
stance one  of  the  several  cases  that  we  know.  Oi  the  '*  Cloud  of  Witnesses,**  one 
whose  opinion  outweighs  some  dozens  of  others  that  might  be  selected  from  the 
list,  is  published  as  having  called  Worman's  Grammar  "  A  good  hook,"  We  have 
the  facts  of  the  case  directly  from  the  gentleman  himself  During  a  period  of  severe 
illness,  he  received  a  copy  of  Worman's  German  Grammar,  which  was  followed 
by  repeated  solicitations  from  Worman  for  a  word  of  commendation.  His  health 
forbidding  an  eiximination  of  the  book,  and  knowing  enough  of  the  ^  author  to 
have  serious  doubts  of  his  ability  to  write  **a  good  book,'  he  refirained  fh>in 
giving  the  much  desired  recommendation.  One  begging  letter  followed  another, 
until,  to  appease  the  clamorous  author,  he  wrote  to  him  explaining  the  condition 
of  his  health,  but  carefidly  abstained  from  any  expression  of  opinion  of  the  book. 
Unwarily,  however,  he  penned  the  coxucteous  phrase,  "I  hofb  you  hats  madb 
a  good  book  " — and  became  an  "  erwloTser  T 
After  tMa  exhibition  of  **  ahotp  pxa^i^c^''  ouVJaA^«sN.^t^^'SRK^'^wn«».K^:i<5i,^ 
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their  calling  men  ''professors"  who  are  not  even  teachers,  assigning  men  to 
institutions  that  know  them  not,  and  similar  irregularities  of  action,  are  too  trivial 
to  be  noticed.  As  evidence  of  distress  for  support,  no  matter  how  weak,  swelling  a 
**  cloud  of  witnesses  "  by  parading  unmeaning  phrases  like  the  following,  is  some- 
thing more  than  ridiculous  :  *'i  am  more  tiuBJi  pleased "(i) — "I  am  very  much 
pleased" — "I  was  so  much  pleased" — '*The  book  pleases  me  exceedingly" — 
•«I  am  very  greatly  pleased" — "Am  Very  much  pleased" — "I  was  especially 
pleased" — "Gives  good  promise  of  ability"(2) — "Commends  itself  "(8) — "Alto- 
gether a  most  extraordinary  work  "(4) — "  Ck>mes  as  a  sunny-&ced  blessing.  "(5) 

Testimony  like  that  set  against  the  name  of  Prol  Eggert  of  tiie  University  of 
Iowa — "  As  a  text-book^  the  best  of  the  kind  " — has  quite  a  different  ring.  It  implies 
a  deliberate  judgment  of  the  book  as  a  text-book.  Unfortunately  for  Mr.  Wor- 
man,  however,  Prol  Eggert  has  since  discovered  his  mistake,  and  bravely 
acknowledged  it    Here  is  what  he  says  in  a  published  letter,  dated  July  8, 1869  : 

"  To  THE  Editor  of  the  Nation  : 

Sir:  Allow  me,  through  the  columns  of  your  paper,  to  confess  a  mistake,  and  perhaps  to  redress  a 
wrong  I  have  unintentionallv  assisted  in  committing. 

A  few  montlis  ago  the  publishers  of  Worman's  Grammars  sent  me  a  specimen  copy  of  Worman*s 
'Complete  German  Grammar;'  afterwards,  also  one  of  his  *  Elementary  Grammar,'  fourth  edition, 
revised.  From  Prof  Worman  I  received  a  note,  asking  me  for  my  opinion,  etc.  Not  having  the  time 
for  an  accurate  examination  of  the  books,  I  merely  glanced  at  the  tables  of  declensions,  paradigms,  etc  ; 
noticed  the  excellent  tvpe  and  some  other  external  features,  as,  for  instance,  the  use  of  larj^er  type  for 
the  endings  of  declined  words,  etc. ;  and  thus  received,  as  I  must  confess,  a  very  favorable  impression 
of  the  book.  It  is  true  I  was  struck  with  a  tew  singular  blunders  which  I  accidentally  noticed,  but  had 
no  idea  that  there  would  be  zny  more  of  such  than  are  generally  found  in  many  American  text-books. 
Accordingly,  I  sat  down  to  write  a  short  complimentary  note  to  Prof.  Worman,  in  which  I  expressed 
myself  in  terms  usual  on  such  occasions.  In  this  consists  my  mistake,  for  which  I  have  reason  to  be 
very  sorry  indeed.  I  should  hesitate  to  confess  this  publicly,  were  it  not  that  the  book  has  since 
received  its  due  at  the  hands  of  a  competent  scholar,  Prof.  Gustavus  Fischer,  and  that  the  very  just 
criticisms  of  this  gentleman  liave  elicited  a  most  scandalous  and  preposterous  reply  on  the  part  of  the 
publishers,  Messrs.  Barnes  &  Co. 

Prof.  Fischer's  thorough  and  accurate  review  of  Worman's  book,  in  the  May  number  of  the 
American  Educational  Monthly,  settled  clearly  and  unmistakably  the  following  points :  namely,  tliat 
Prof.  Worman  undertook  to  teach  before  he  hifid  himself  been  taught ;  that  he  set  up  as  an  author 
before  he  had  made  himself  master  of  his  subject ;  and  that,  hence,  he  is  guilty  of  the  charge  of  charla- 
tanism. How  any  accurate  and  competent  student  of  the  German  lan^age  can  doubt  ihis — how  any 
respectable  teacher  of  German  can  dare  to  risk  his  reputation  by  trying  to  smooth  over  the  almost 
incredible  superficiality  of  the  author  of  the  book  reviewed — I  am  at  %  loss  to  understand.  Against 
such  proceedmgs  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  protest,  and  I  appeal  to  those  of  my  colleagues  who,  for  similar 
reasons,  have  placed  themselves  in  the  same  false  position,  to  give  openly  their  vercHct  against 
shallowness  and  pretence." 

INSINUATIONS. 

There  remain  to  be  considered  only  Messrs.  Barnes's  attempts  to  throw  dust 
into  the  eyes  of  the  public  while  throwing  dirt  at  ufi ; — in  other  words,  their 
persistent  endeavor  to  discredit  a  criticism  they  could  not  disprove,  by  intimating 
that  its  purpose  was  illegitimate. 

Besides  the  efforts  already  cited,  we  will  quote  the  following,  which  £oills  under 
the  head  of  "  Trembling  :" 

**  The  publisher,  also,  finding  that  the  prestiee  of  his  magazine  was  likely  to  be  seriously  impaired 
by  the  expos^  [which  was  to  appear  in  the  Bulletin]  and  that  he  had  taken  an  unfortunate  position 
in  a  certain  letter,  exhibited  unmistakable  signs  of  nervousness,  and  actually  took  into  consideration 
the  propriety  of  publishing  the  reply  without  charge" 

And  this,  which  appears  as  a  "  Moral  Beflection  :" 

"  These  gentlemen  [to  wit,  the  editors  and  publishers  of  the  A  nurican  Educational  Monthly^  seem 
to  be  possessed  of  an  evil  spirit  which  calls  itself  '  independence,*  and  is  manifested  by  indiscriminate 
abuse  of  all  books  that  are  good  enough  to  be  likely  to  warrant  publishers  in  advertising  their  re^J* 

These  disingenuous  statements — to  use  the  K(dion*s  euphemism — constitute 
the  main  point  and  purpose  of  Uie  **  Bulletin**  Exir<u  As  evidence  against  the 
correctness  of  the  review,  they  are  of  no  account  whatever.  As  slanders  against 
our  good  name  and  character,  their  groundlessness  needs  to  be  exposed.  For 
this  we  require  no  otiier  witnesses  than  the  authors  themselves.  Boon  after  the 
appearance  of  the  review,  it  began  to  be  noised  about  that  the  whole  matter  was 
sunply  a  *' black-mailing"  operation  ;  that  is,  that  the  review  was  prepared  for 

(»)  With  what  ?    The  receipt  of  the  book  or  the  book  itself?     The  character  of  the  book  or  iu 
a  ppearance  r 
"endorsement" 
(«)  But  how 
shall  not  ~ 
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the  porpose  of  extorting  money  from  A.  S.  Barnes  A  Co.  These  xe]^rts  were  not 
slow  in  reaching  the  ears  of  Mr.  Schermerhom,  who  immediately  visited  Messrs. 
iu  S.  Barnes  &  Go.  to  enquire  into  the  matter.  They  denied  all  knowledge  of 
any  snch  reports  or  insinuations.  No  one  connected  with  their  hoose  had  made 
or  could  make  them.  They  denied  further  that  there  were  any  grounds  for 
believing  or  suspecting  any  improper  motives  on  the  pcurt  of  the  publishers  of  the 
Monthly  in  preparing  or  printing  the  review.  If  stories  of  such  a  nature  were 
in  circulation  the^  must  have  come  from  Bir.  Worman  ;  and  realW  he  should  be 
excused  for  anything,  he  was  so  terribly  cut  up  by  the  review.  This  was  before 
the  publication  of  the  **  Bulletin"  Extra.  Subse<^uent  to  the  publication  of  that 
sheet, — which,  as  we  have  seen,  is  full  of  insinuations  of  what  its  publishers  had 
strenuously  disclaimed, — ^A.  S.  Barnes  &  Oo.  were  visited  by  persons  determined 
on  sifting  the  matter  to  satisfy  themselves  as  to  who  was  the  criminal  in  the  case. 
To  those  who  would  not  be  imposed  on  by  slurs  and  surmises,  Messrs.  Baxneo 
&  Co.  flatly  disclaimed  any  intention  to  convey  in  any  way  an  idea  or  suspicion 
that  we  had  been  actuated  by  improper  motives  ;  or  that  they  had  any  grounds 
for  suspecting  such  motives.  We  might  give  the  name  of  one  gentiemao, — a 
German  professor  in  one  of  the  leading  New  England  colleges, — ^who  bluntly  put 
to  Messrs.  Barnes  &  Co.  the  question  :  What  do  you  mean  by  these  charges  of 
black-mailiug  against  J.  W.  Schermerhom  A  Co.?  They  had  made  no  such 
charges,  they  replied.  But,  persisted  the  professor,  the  BuUeiin  is  full  of  insinu- 
ations, if  not  direct  charges,  to  that  effect  It  was  a  mistaken  impression  on  his 
part ;  nothing  of  the  sort  had  been  said,  or  intentionall  v  implied,  by  them.  Not 
satisfied  with  this  disclaimer,  the  professor  asked  if  they  nad  any  grounds  for 
suspecting  improper  motives  on  the  part  of  J.  W.  Schermerhom  &  Cx>.  Messrs. 
Barnes  &  Co.  assured  him  that  they  had  not 

If  any  one  has  a  lingering  doubt  in  the  matter,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  submit 
the  solution  of  it  to  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Go.  Ask  them.  They  dare  not  assert — though 
by  circulating  the  "Bulletin"  Extra  they  continue  to  intimate  it — that  our 
motives  have  been,  in  any  respect  or  degree,  illegitimate. 

A  lie  well  stuck  to,  it  has  been  said,  is  as  good  as  the  truth.  For  certain  pur- 
poses it  may  be  ;  hut  it  must  be  stuck  to.  The  resolute  stickinp^  to  a  lie  commands 
a  measure  of  respect  for  the  liar,  as  well  as  credence  to  the  he.  It  i^ows  (what 
all  admire  more  or  less)  courage,  back-bone,  crooked  though  it  be.  But  no  such 
respect  is  due  to  the  liar  who  lies  and  denies  it  at  the  same  moment  Heiatk 
villain  and  a  coward,  who  deserves  contempt,  and  contempt  only.  A.  S.  Barnes 
&  Co.  are  welcome  to  all  they  will  gain  by  their  course,  so  long  as  they  dare  not 
abide  bv  it  in  their  own  office. 

The  following  "Who's  af&aid !"  at  a  wolf  of  their  own  imagining,  will  not 
redeem  Messrs.  Bames*s  character  for  courage  ;  nor  do  we  apprehend  that  the 
warning  "in  advance"  [do  they  intend  to  publish  some  more  bad  books  di- 
rectly ?]  will  seriously  impair  the  force  of  truth,  whenever  we  have  occasion  to 
speak  it— even  if  it  is  adverse  to  one  of  their  publications. 

"  Furthermore,  as  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  publishers  of  the  American  Educational 
Monthly,  who  abused  our  books  while  professing  to  be  our  friends,  will  encompass  every  discreditable 
art  they  are  masters  of  to  do  us  injury,  now  that  we  have  exposed  and  defied  them,  we  warn  the  public 
in  advance  to  receive  further  reflections  on  our  books  or  ourselves  with  due  allowance  for  the  source 
from  whence  they  come." 

If  we  had  not  used  another  fiofure  in  reference  to  the  foregoing,  we  might  be 
tempted  to  say  that  such  a  fearfal  cry  of  Bewctre  the  dog  I  (whose  teeth  they  claim 
to  have  broken)  betra^rs  a  state  of  chronic  alarm  on  tne  part  of  Messrs.  Barnes 
&  Co.  that  is  really  pitiable.     The  parting  shot,  that  flashes 

"  LATEB— MOBE  LIGHT  ! 

**  At  the  last  moment  before  going  to  press,  we  have  it  from  good  authority  that  the  "  professional 
reviewer  ••  is  actually  engaged  upon  a  German  Grammar/or  ike  press  of  Schermerhom  &*  Co.** 

was  replied  to  in  the  last  number  of  the  Monthly  {Supplement,  page  354.)  It  is 
noticeable  here  merely  as  their  last  desperate  attempt  to  throw  dust  in  the  eyes 
of  their  readers  to  distract  attention  from  the  review.  As  a  specimen  of  the  tactics 
for  which  the  house  of  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.  is  notorious,  it  may  be  alluded  to 
again  in  the  series  of  papers  in  preparation  for  the  Montblt,  entitled  **  How 
School  Books  are  Introduced.^' 

J.  W.  Schermerhom  <fe  Co., 

publishers  **  Am,  JBducatlonal  MontAiy.-''^ 


Advertisement. 
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♦  *- 


*'  ScHBRMKRHORN  &  Co.,  coHiered  and  exposed  at  every  point  of  their  attack  on  Prof.  Worman,  have 
conceived  the  very  amusing  idea  of  establislung  a  question  of  veracity  between  J.  W.  Schtrmurhsm  and 
A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.'* 

Thus  begins  the  October  issue  of  The  EHucaUXonaX  BuRdin—Exira.  In  view  of 
Messrs.  Bnmes  &  Co.'s  failure  to  refute,— indeed  their  failure  to  attempt  a  refutation 
of, — the  numerous  specific  charges  brought  by  our  reviewer  against  Mr.  Worman  and 
his  book  (for  a  recapitulation  of  which  we  would  refer  the  reader  to  pages  514-15  of 
the  current  number  of  the  Monthly,  )  we  hardly  know  which  to  admire  most,  their 
audacity  in  assuming  that  we  have  been  "cornered  and  exposed  at  every  point,"  or 
their  serene  confidence  iu  the  gullability  of  the  public,  by  which  they  are  led  to  pre- 
sume that  a  matter  of  this  sort  is  to  be  settled  by  assumption,  rather  than  by  proof. 
It  does  not  appear  to  occur  to  them  that  people  reason. 

Is  it  weakness  of  brain,  or  weakness  of  cause,  tliat  leads  them  thus  to  avoid  the 
evidence  of  fact,  and  resort  to. begging  of  questions  and  blustering  talk? 

Do  they  suppose  that  a  question  is  carried  in  a  judicial  sense,  when  its  discupsion 
has  been  shifted  from  the  main  point  to  some  extraneous  and  irrelevant  matter  ?  The 
question  at  issue,  just  now,  is  not  at  all  a  question  of  personal  veracity.  Tliai  we 
may  consider  as  entirely  foreign  to  the  controversy,  inasmuch  as  our  version  of  the 
history  of  the  case  is  not  even  disputed  by  Messrs.  Barnes  &  Oo.  The  question  ifl 
whether  our  reviews  of  the  book  are  just  or  unjust  To  determine  the  latter  re- 
butting proof,  grammatical  proof,  is  required,  not  endorsements  or  bluster. 

If  wc  had  "conceived  the  very  amusing  idea  of  establishing  a  question  of  ve- 
racity between  "  A.  S.  B.  &  Co. ,  and  ourselves,  do  Messrs.  Barnes  &  Co.  for  a  mo- 
suppose  that  we  would  not  have  conceived  the  still  more  amusing  idea  of  fortifying 
our 'case  with  a  little  collateral  evidence — say  that  notorious  "Scarlet  Letter,"  or 
such  records  as  can  be  obtained  at  the  "Periodical  Department"  of  the  New 
York  Post  Office?  Mr.  A.  C.  Barnes,'  at  least,  will  understand  the  allusion,  and 
npi)reciate,  also,  how  effectuaJlly  "  a  question  of  veracity  "  has  been  established  at  the 
last  named  place,  as  well  as  farther  west. 

As  no  attempt  is  made  by  Messrs.  Barnes  &  Co.  to  reply  to  the  first  half  of  our 
September  advertisement,  we  may  assume  it  to  be  unanswerable.  No  attempt  is 
made  even  to  relieve  Mr.  Worman  of  the  stigma  of  falsely  pretending  to  be  a  gradu- 
ate of  Berlin  University.     Facts,  it  seems,  are  sometimes  silencing. 

In  the  patter  of  Prof.  Kistler's  alleged  endorsement,  wo  can  only  say  that  we  pre- 
fer a  man's  direct  testimony,  by  word  of  mouth,  to  any  indirect,  second-hand  testi- 
mony, even  when  it  comes  through  The  Educational  BuUetin. 

Messrs.  Barnes  &  Co.  next  take  us  to  task  for  charging  them  with  calling  men  "pro- 
fessors "  who  are  not  so  much  as  teachers,  and  assigning  men  to  institutions  with 
which  they  have  no  connection  ;  and  say  :  "If  these  allegations  are  true,  and  have 
any  relevancy  to  the  mattery  they  are  by  no  means  'trivial'     More  *proofe*  wanted." 

Of  course  we^lmit  that  to  Messrs.  Barnes  &  Co.,  such  conduct  loouid  be  trivial  if 
it  did  not  bear  on  the  case  in  hand  ;  but  it  happens  that  it  does  bear  on  this  case, 
and  consequently  is  not  trivial.  Fortunately  we  have  not  far  to  go  for  an  instance 
of  the  sort  required.  A  few  lines  below  the  call  for  more  proof,  is  an  endorsement, 
the  first  quoted  by  Messrs.  Biirnes  &  Co.     It  roads  thus  : 

Frvm  Prof.  Herman  Sjodkrg.  AMstin,  Texas.—**  The  bcok^axes  me  exceedtngfyy  and  I  will  intro- 
duce it  in  my  classes  next  session.*' 

Will  Messrs.  Barnes  k  Co.  be  so  kind  as  to  tell  us  the  name  of  the  institution  "Prof." 
Sjoberg  is  connected  with  ?  And  what  his  classes  are  ?  It  is  curious,  but  we  happen 
to  know  a  gentleman  in  Austiu,  Texas,  of  the  very  same  nnusual  name  ;  our  friend, 
however,  is  not  a  "  professor,"  but  a  clerk  in  a  revenue  office. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  other  irregularity  mentioned,  we  will  choose  a  case 
neivrer  home.      Among  the  "distinguished  educators"  who  are  said  to  have  recom- 
mended Worman's  Grammars,  we  find  "  Prot  Wrage,  University  of  the  City  of  New 
York."    From  our  investigations  it  does  not  appear  that  tiv«i:^  Ss^  vo.^  -^^orvn^  ^ 
that  name  connected  with  the  University  of  'K«wXot\l\  liox  '^u^  V2(^«t%\)ft«^vK^ 
aince  Wormani'B  Qmnmoin  were  published.    "WiSll&iMBr^  'fi«ni«&  h.^>^.  ^&sap«  ^q&Hb^ 
records,  if  there  are  anj  to  the  contrary? 
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The  inconclnsivencsH  of  the  testimony  paraded  in  fiivor  of  Worman's  Grammar, 
so  long  as  the  charges  against  the  book  remain  unrefuted*  has  been  shown  else- 
where (p.  514):  we  need  not  repeat  the  argument  here.  We  willingly  admit  that 
Messrs.  Barnes  &  Co.  array  agamst  ns  the  names  of  some  excellent  scholars — men 
whose  opinions  are  well  worth}"  of  high  regard.  Indeed,  as  e^^deuce  of  our  confi- 
dence in  their  good  judgment,  we  are  wUlimj  to  trust  the  case  to  their  decision  !  In  -'the 
company  of  learned  and  distinguished  men,  who,"  according  to  Messrs.  Barnes  & 
Co.,  "have  unsparingly  denounced  the  reviewer,"  are  two  gentlemen  that  are 
'  widely  known  throughout  the  country,  namely—'*  Dr.  McClintock,  PrcnitlfM  of 
Drew  T7>mlo(jical  Seminary  y"  and  *'PRoy.  Sen  km,  the  tceU  known  PhdolotjisU  Editor  and 
Author.''  with  neither  of  these  gentlemen  have  we  any  personal  ac<|uaintauce  what- 
ever. Both,  we  are  U^ld,  "have  wisparingiy  di)iuunced  tJie  re r iciccr  ;"  and  Mr. 
Worman  is  a  special  proteg6  of  the  first  Could  Messrs.  Biuncs  it  Co.  desire  two 
referees  more  favorable  to  their  cause  ? 

Suppose  the  two,  in  connection  ^Wth  some  other  gentleman  to  whom  they  can  have 
no  objection-  say  Mr.  F.  W.  Christeun,  of  this  city,  who  is  known  to  literary  men 
throughout  the  country,  as  a  scholarly  dealer  in  Foreign  books-  be  appointed  as  a 
committee  to  decide  whether  or  not  Prof.  Fisher's  charges  against  Mr.  Worman  and 
his  book  are  sustained  by  facts.  Like  the  first  two  geutlemtii,  Mr.  Christem  is  an 
entire  stn\nger  to  us.  We  name  him  solely  on  his  general,  ani  we  believe  ju.stly  de- 
served, reputation  as  a  gentleman  and  a  scholar,  whose  opinion  will  have  weight 
among  cultivated  men.  Mr.  Christ<irn,  we  may  add,  is  not  a  publisher  of  school- 
books,  and  we  believe  he  has  no  pecuniary  interest  in  any  German  grammar.  The 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  may  be  Prof.  Schem,  or  Dr.  McClintock,  as  Messrs. 
Barnes  &  Co.  or  Mr.  Wonnan  may  prefer. 

We  do  not  pretend  that  the  case  requires  any  such  arbitration.  We  suggest  it 
merely  to  show  the  degi-ee  of  confidence  we  place  in  Messrs.  Barnes  «fc  Co.'8 
assertions  of  support  from  competent  scholars,  and  to  hold  them  if  possible  to  the 
point  at  issue. 

Wo  have  nominated  the  three  gentlemen  specified—  the  majority'  of  whom,  it  must 
be  remembered,  are  said  to  have  *^unsparin(ily  denounced  the  reviewer:" 

Ist.  Because  we  admit  them  to  be  competent  judges; 

2ud.  Because  we  believe  them  to  l>o  honest  men  ; 

3rd.  Because  their  reputations  being  national,  their  decision  will  everywhere  be 
considered  authoritative ; 

4th.  Because  their  prominent  positions  ensure  a  decision  in  accordance  with  the 
facts  of  the  case,  no  matter  what  their  prejudices  may  be; 

5th.  Ajcause  their  residence  in  or  near  New  York,  and  near  each  other,  makes  it 
possible  for  them  to  act  together  without  serious  inconvenience. 

Now,  Messrs.  Barnes  «t  Co.,  let  us  luive  no  more  begging  of  questions,  no  more  pala- 
ver about  inelevaut  matters,  until  this  matter  is  definitely  settled,  namely,  whether 
or  not  Mr.  Worman  and  his  book  are  what  our  reviewer  says  they  are.*  Let  each 
specific  allegation  of  our  reviewer  be  met,  and  a  specific,  scholarly  decision  rendered; 
and  we  will  accept  the  result.  We  will  do  more  :  we  will  give  the  report  ol  the  C'f>m- 
mittee  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  Monthly,  and  then  sh»ire  the  e.xi>ense  of  reprint- 
ing and  scattering  broadcast  over  the  land,  all  that  has  beC'ii  prin^pud  on  both  sides 
since  the  beginning  of  the  controversy. 

So  much  for  serious  business  :  the  rest  of  the  BulUtln  we  may  notice  for  luiiiue- 
ment.  ,  , 

It  is  slightly  gratifying,  to  say  the  least,  to  see  Messrs.  Barnes  &  Co.  give  over 
their  black-mailing  insinuations,  and  come  down  to  consider  the  heinous  crime  of 
"malicious  mischief."  The  charge  and  specifications  under  this  head  are  uniqne 
and  comical.     Here  they  are  : 

The  chare^e  made  and  proven  is  malicious  mischief.     If  the  conduct  of  Schermcrliom  &  Co.  is  suscepti- 
ble of  any  other  construction,  the  following  chain  of  circumstances,  and  not  we,  must  be  responsible 
for  it. 
\i.  The  earlv  interviews,  pf  Mr.  Schermcrhorti' s  seeking — at  least  three  in  number. 

2.  The  broken  promise  that  the  second  and  not  the  first  edition  should  be  reviewed. 

3.  The  intrinsic  malevolence  and  falsehood  of  the  attack. 

4.  The  zeal  displayed  in  sending  it  to  the  entire  published  list  of  '  endorsers,'  most  of  them  not  sabscri- 
bers  to  the  Monthly. 

5.  The  refusal  to  publish  a  reply  without  payment.  The  amount  would  have  been  not  lew  than  six  km*- 
dred dollars.  We  paid  eighty  for  the  two-page  advertisement  which  was  tkt  least  we  could  say  pending  a 
detziled  reply  from  our  own  presses, 

6.  The  siib.«iequent  bitter  perlinacilv  ^vsv^^i^^i^  ^'i  '^u\i\\%\\tx  wvd  reviewer — unparalleled  in  ihe  histofy  of 
Dfjolc  reviews 
7.  Ihe  de.'.iy  of  three  moi\lhs  m  v\wd\ca\\T\ti^^^>X  ^^-  ^.  xvw  wycv^\eiw\v\%^wwAsAWw. 
A   Ihe  select  and  chaste  style  of  aTS>xm«xv\Tfe«>T\fed\o^W«.\MX^^«vVxwa\»a.>w«\»^«a' 
demand,  viz:    "Liar"  I    "Coward"  \\    **\v\.v.\k'k    \\\ 
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0.  The  feet  that  the  *'  Mpnthly  "  must  by  hook  or  by  crook  be  largely  supported  by  the  school-book 
publisherK. 

lo.  And,  that  it  is  notorious  for  its  scandalous  abuse  of  the  best  books — always ^jrrf/)//n^  those  published 
or  obtained  on  special  lemis  by  Schcrmerhom  &  Co. 

Beware,  oh,  dealers  with  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.  lest  the  interviews  j'ou  may  have  with 
that  sensitive  firm  may  some  day  be  forged  into  links  of  **  a  chain  of  oircumHtances  " 
convicting  you  of  malicious  mUchiefy  or  some  otfense  unspeakably  worse  !  Admit- 
ting, for  the  moment,  that  it  would  have  been  supremely  malicious  in  Mr.  Scher- 
merhom  to  seek  "early  interviews— a</ea.9<  three  in  number  "  ^'ith  Messrs.  Barnes  &  Co., 
provided  Worman's  Grammars  were  the  subject  or  object  of  the  interviews;  what  would 
be  the  degree  of  malice  in  case  the  interviews  were  not  of  his  •'seeking,"  and  Wor- 
man'»  Grammars  were  not  the  occasion  of  the  interviews  ?  We  gave  in  our  September 
advertisement  a  brief  history  of  those  terrible  "interviews,"  the  truth  of  which 
Mes-srs.  Barnes  &,  Co.  have  not  dared  to  question.  Now,  will  Mr.  A.  S.  Barnes  deny, 
under  his  own  signature,  that  those  three  interviews  of  which  so  much  is  made  in  the 
BuUetin^  were  held  at  his  (A.  H.  B.'s)  request  ?  And  will  he  authorize  a  sworn  state- 
ment of  the  proposition  thereupon  submitted  by  Mr.  A.  61  Barnes  to  Mr.  Schermer- 
horn  ?  Which  proposition  we  may  add,  for  the  information  of  the  reader,  had  not 
the  Slightest  connection  with,  or  bearing  on,  Worman  or  his  books. 

The  peculiar  malevolence  displayed  by  us  in  reviewing  the  second  edition, 
instead  of  the  first,  would  be  more  apparent  if  there  were  any  likelihood  that  a 
supremely  bad  first  edition  would  be  transformed  by  the  author  into  a  supremely 
good  second  edition.  After  our  reviewer's  showing  how  the  blunders  of  the  first 
edition  were  nmltiplied  in  the  second,  one  would  think  that  Mr.  Worman  and  his 
publishers  ought  rather  to  feel  grateful  that  it  was  the  first  and  not  the  second  edi- 
tion that  was  reviewed. 

The  third  specification  **the  intrinsic  malevolence  and  falsehood  of  the  attack," 
modestly  begs  the  whole  question.  If  it  was  so  false  and  malevolent  ic/iy  don*t 
Messrs.  Barnes  <t*  Co.  prove  it  ?    Perhaps  the  "Committee"  will  explain  why. 

We  plead  guilty  to  the  satanic  malice  displayed  in  sending  the  re\'iew8  "to  the 
entire  published  list  of  'endorsers.'"  Of  course  they  have  all  written  condoling 
letters  to  Messrs.  Barnes  &  Co. — or  how  would  they  know  we  sent  them  the  reviews! 
It  was  cruel,  no  doubt,  to  wound  their  feeling  in  that  pointed  way:  nevertheless  we 
took  a  peculiarly  malicious  delight  in  doing  it,  even  as  we  now  take  delight  in  assur- 
ing Messrs.  Barnes  &  Co.  that  very  many  of  those  who  were  '*  not  subscribers  to  the 
Monthly  "  have  since  favored  us  with  their  subscriptions.  After  this,  we  will  give 
Mr.  Worman  a  new  cent  with  a  hole  in  i<t,  for  every  new  endorsement  of  that  he 
will  get  from  those  same  gentlemen. 

"The  refusal  to  publish  a  reply  without  payment"  is  another  instance  of 
mischievous  malice.  It  w^as  aggravated  no  doubt  by  an  equally  pointed  refusal  to 
admit  a  reply  with  payment. 

The  reAisal  was  based  on  the  following  grounds  : 

1.  It  was  too  late  to  add  matter  of  any  kind  to  the  number  in  which  "space" 
was  demandecL 

2.  We  are  not  accustomed  to  have  matter  of  any  kind  forced  upon  the  Monthly  by 
any  body. 

3.  The  Editor  of  the  Monthly  generally  exercises  his  own  judgment  in  accepting 
or  rejecting  matter. 

4.  He  would  not  accept  contributions  of  the  Bulletin  order  of  merit  on  any 
conditions. 

The  advertising  piiges  of  the  Monthly  are  free  to  anybody  who  will  do  as  we  do — 
pay  for  the  space  occupied. 

The  sixth  specification  is  evidence  of  what?  Malice  or  mischief,  or  both  together? 
To  establish  either,  it  strikes  us  that  it  must  be  shown  that  we  have  been  pertina- 
cious in  wrong-doing — which  remains  to  be  proved.  As  matters  stand,  Messrs. 
Barnes  &  Co.  could  not  have  given  us  a  greater  compliment 

How  a  three  months'  delay  in  exposing  the  weakness  and  trickery  of  Messrs. 
Barnes  &  Co.'s  ostensible  "reply"  can  be  taken  as  evidence  of  mxilicious mischief,  we 
confess  our  inability  to  see.  Granting,  however,  that  it  would  be  evidence,  we  plead 
not  guilty  to  the  charge.  In  our  September  advertisement  we  said  that  a  public 
statement  of  the  facts  oi  the  case  was  especially  necesawrj  svi[icfe\^^w^^<5six^5xv<i.^  ^AKis^^ 
blusterizi^  challenge  in  a  later  issue  of  the  Biullctin.  I^i^  ii-aX^  ^^^  'Ck^^  i^^bJ^vs^^  S^ 
/September.     Where  do  \hQ  three  months  come  in? 


Another  Bames-Worman  Extra, 

m 

MnsKTR.  1*!xmoK  &  Co.'r  arlroitncsR  in  t'lkin^  to  themBcIvnfi  uncomplimentaiy  titlci 
eviiKMtA  a  Kclt-ivins.'iouKnesH  truly  amusiuf];.  This  is  what  wo  said  by  way  of  iUustn- 
timi.     It  KfL'iiiK  to  liiivc  Ixjfn  '•  o'er  true  "  ! 


A  lie  well  stuck  to,  it  hnr  l>eon  naid,  is  as  good  as  the  triitli.  For  certain  purposes  it  may  be  :  hif  ii 
be  stuck  to.  TIi?  rcs(i!iite  htickin*;  to  a  lie  commands  a  measure  nf  respect  fnr  the  liar,  as  well  as  credence 
to  the  lie.  It  >hovv-.  (mIlH  all  Aihnire  more  or  less)  courage,  hack-hone^  crooked  though  it  be.  But  no  ludi 
respect  m  due  to  the  liar  who  lies  and  denies  it  at  the  same  moment.  He  is  a  villain  and  a  coward.  «lio 
deserves  contempt,  nnd  contrnipt  only.  A.  S.  H.irnes  &  Co.  are  welcome  to  all  they  will  gain  bj  llieir 
course,  so  lon^  ii>  they  ilare  nul  .ibide  by  it  in  their  own  office. 

SnppoKinp;  (hn  ninth  spociticiition  to  be  tnio  (though  it  ih  absurdly  falser,  do 
MoKsrs.  Barnes  k  Co.  inni^ino  that  we  would  in  fiuch  c>a.so  l>e  likely  to  alienate  so 
powcrfn)  a  uioann  of  support  hk  thoir  houKo  nii^ht  be?  lHU*t  the  Rpocification 
slipfhtly  dauia«{in<(  to  •'  the  eharj^o  made  and  proven  " — moitr/oux  misrhirf?  Befudei 
if  wo  aVc  Ko  de]iendent  on  the  Hohool-hook  ])ublisherK,  why  should  we  not  pumue  the 
eustomary  plan  of  ooneiliatin;;;  them  by  praising  all  their  publications?  The  aimple 
fiu't  that  we  have  steadily  pursued  tm  iudeiK>ndent  course  in  the  matter  of  school- 
book  criticism,  praisiu'^  and  blaming  aerordin^  to  jud<:;mont,  without  repird  to  tlie 
friendship  or  enmity  of  authors  and  imblishers,  is  sufficient  evidence  of  the  falsity, 
as  well  as  the  absurdity,  of  the  specification. 

But,  they  say  (10),  that  *'  the  Monthly  is  notorious  for  its  scandalous  abuse  of  the 
best  books  always  ejrrriAhuj  those  [tublished  or  obtained  on  special  terms  "  by  our- 
selves. What  this  assttrtion.  without  prtKif,  has  to  do  with  the  charge  of  **mAlicioiii 
mischief"  in  our  review  of  Wonnan's  Grammar,  is  not  clear.  As  a  ** circum- 
stance '*  it  is  not  only  irrelevent  but  ialse.  And  so  better  evidence  of  the  fooliahneas 
of  the  eliar^e,  is  needed,  than  the  previous  claim  of  Messrs.  Barnes  &  Co.  that  we  have 
been  espcieially  severe  im  th<;ir  books  (which  is  possibly  tnie,  since  they  have 
published  a  larger  proportion  of  inferior  books  than  any  other  house)  taken  in  con- 
nection with  the  fact  known  to  every  dealer  in  school  books,  that  uo  house  in  the 
trade  is  freer  with  '*  special  terms  "  than  A.  S.  Barnes  &,  Co.  The  conditions  ore  sim- 
ply incompatible. 

'ITio  hilarious  attempts  of  Messrs.  Barnes  k  Co.  to  ktjoi)  up  a  show  of  victory  br 
bragging  of  tlie  "  suc<tss  "  of  the  book,  are  natural  and  ])ardonabIe.  They  succeeil 
best  that  way,  f'>r  it  distrnets  attenti<jn  from  the  uncontrovertod  proofs  of  t^e  worth- 
Icssness  of  tlic  book,     llnw's  trade  »i  Omaka  ? 

A  pretty  illustration  of  their  humerous  way  of  putting  things  may  be  seen  in  their 
notice  of  Prof  Fischer's  last  article  (Sept.,  p.  3U1>. 

The  indcf.Uigahlc  critic  cmitinucs  to  butt  hi^  head  against  a  stone-wall  (O,  cnvioui  wall  !)  and  erowvimn 
and  more  addle  patcd  the  \%h:!c.  He  proves  (!)  that  good  German  to  the  Frenchman  is  bad  Germaa  for 
the  Kngli'^h  now  speaking  student,  andiurtities  it  with  Latin  quotation.  It  were  madness  to  dispute  todi a 
self-evident  proposition. 

Would  any  one  else  think  of  annihilating  a  charge  of  wholesale  plagiarism  of  the 
worst  sort  possilile,  in  such  a  cheerful  style  ?  The  establi.shed  tact  that  Mr.  Worllun 
stole  his  evercises  from  anothtir  man,  is  treated  as  if  not  worth  mentioning.  The 
more  damaeing  fact  that  he  did  not  know  enough  of  German  to  discoyer  that  the 
stolen  exercises  were  not  German  at  all,  but  Gennan  words  stnmg  on  the  idioms 
of  the  French  language  for  the  ]>nrpose  of  teaching  those  same  idioms  to  Germsa 
students,  .seems  c(pially  uiiwortliy  of  n(»tiee.  The  only  noticeable  tliinf^  that  they 
can  make  out,  is  the  alleged  attempt  to  pnivethat  ''good Gorman  to  the  Frenchman 
is  bad  (jennan  for  the  Knglish-speaking  student " — which  no  one  else  will  be  able  to 
discover.  Such  ki-enness  of  vision  to  see  what  is  not,  coexisting  with  such  cheer' 
fnl  blindness  to  what  is,  would  V)e  astounding,  if  wo  did  not  know  and  nndei^ 
stiind  the  grievous  obliipiity  of  moral  vision  under  which  our  opponents  suffer. 

Trickeiy  and  misrtpre.senbUion  of  the  sort  exposed  above,  in  connection  with 
inurh  talk  and  a  parading  of  many  ** endorsements,"  have  thus  far  constituted  the 
whole  of  their  policy.  The  point  at  issue  has  been  constantly  evaded.  In  the  lan- 
guage of  the  sporting  fraternity,  they  have  done  nothing  but  (hince  around  the  ring: 
They  must  now  come  to  the  scnitch.  or  throw  up  the  sponge.  Let  them  stir  up  the 
proposed  committee  of  arbitration  -the  majority  of  whom,  they  ossuro  us.  have  **  un- 
sparingly denounced  the  reviewer  "  anct  show  the  world  some  acceptable  evidence 
of  their  claims.  Until  they  do  this,  all  their  talk  goes  fi-r  nothing,  since  our  alleged 
criminality  hinges  entirely  uixm  the  Justice  or  injustice  of  the  reviews. 

I^et  us  have  a  report 

J.    W.    SCHERMERHORN    &    Co., 

Tublither*  "  Am.  EiucatioHal  Mbntkly.'* 
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New  York    Evangelist. 


r«^««*  »««««« 


T!ie  Xew  York  EvangeliHt  is  otte  of  the  oUl^st  religiotu*  papers  in 

this  country. 

It  is  n 'w  .liiout  enterin.^  ITS  l-HRTlKTil  YKAR.  I-'nr  mute  ihaii  a  gcneratiuii  it  has  l>een  widely 
circulated  in  a\\  ('Ur  churches,  both  in  il;e  Ka>'.<r:i  and  \Ve>tern  States,  and  has  been  univervally  recogniicd 
as  C(Muhi<:t<*d  with  pi-.it  ability,  and  a»  cuinb:iiir<  'aW  the  elements  of  a 

R4-li;;Ioii-i«  anil  Family  5i4'^«iiaii(>r  of  llie  lftl|;1ii*M  claivf*. 

In  its  I'ln^  lAiecr  it  has  been  a  iiuNvcrtuI  anient  f<>r  good.  Bom  in  the  midst  of  UevivaU,  it  has  marked 
their  sh. nine  piii^ieo^  from  year  to  yeir.  Oimiiiu  iisto  bcinj;  at  an  e.u.'y  |>eriod  of  American  Missions,  it  hM 
cheesed  nn  thai  nii;:hty  enterpii<c.  Thus  it  hn^  lent  a  strong;  hand  in  aid  of  all  good  causes  at  home  and 
abroad.  It  saw  the  be-.;ir.nink;  of  the  gi eat  Anti-S.aveiy  agitation,  aiid  laatched  its  progress,  til]  the  institution 
of  Slavery  was  drowneil  in  b!<>..d.  Thiough  all  ihcse  eventful  ycarv  it  has  been  not  an  indifferent  spectator,  but 
an  active  -tuiiporter  of  the  iiv;ht  side  :  tlie  friend  of  Kducution,  Common  Schools  as  well  as  Sunday  School^ 
Tempeiance,  and  Home  and  Forci-^n  Mi^^sions  :  and  ot  every  true  interest  of  the  State  as  well  as  of  the  Chunk. 
In  the  promotion  of  the<e  canoes  it  ha>  h.id  its  life;  for  these  it  still  lives.  It  begins  a  new  year  with  every 
token  of  prosperity,  a  larger  bcdy  of  subscribers  than  ever,  and  who  seem  to  be  more  and  more  attached  to  it 
Innumerable  letter^  from  all  parts  of  the  ci>uniry,  express  on  the  p.trt  %>{  its  readers  their  sense  of  its  usefulnetft 
in  their  families  and  clunche>  and  comniunitie>.  Such  a  paper — only  still  better— its  publishers  intend  togivt 
their  readers  the  coming  year.     It**  ):eneral  arran>;ement  \iill  be  a&  before.    It  will  give  all 

THE    NEWS    OF    THE    WEEK. 

Ihit  e^ix'cial  prominence  is  f:i\en  to 

RELIGIOUS  INTELLIGENCE;  NEWS  OF  THE  CHURCHES; 

KKTTI^KMRXT   AXD    DISMISSIOIV    OF  AUNISTERS  | 

Reports  of  Revivals  of  Religion,  and  of  Home  and  Foreign  Missions. 

L\ery  mor.th  it  ha*,  one  or  two  columns  of  fresh  MISSIOXAKV  IN TELLIGENCK   prei>arcd  bya 

gentlcmau  connected  with  the  Anti-ritan  I'.r.tul,  especially  for  the  Monthly  Conceit.     Its 

Will  be  enriched  by  contributions  fT.:-m  the  inoNt  cxpeiienced  fiiends  of  the  cau^e  in  the  count./,  whw  lutt 
promised  thei:  heaity  to-opci.)ii<n.  to  nuiko  it  .<li  that  Sunday  Sthool  Te.ichers  and  Scholars  may  desire. 

C.'<>iitrll>utoi'H  tiiiU   C^ori'eMix>n<lents  s 

Kev.  Newman  liall,  ot  l.^nilxn  :  James  K«>1>ie,  Lsq  .  of  Kdinbniph  ;  Kev.  Henry  B.  Smith,  D.D.,  of  Nc» 
Voik  ;  Kev.  Kdwm  F.  Haiheld.  h  I>..  ot  New  Y«.ik  •  Kev.  'Ihen.  L.  Cuylet,  IXl>..  of  Prookl>n  ;  Rev.  Saffiud 
T.  Spiar,  r").I>,,  of  IJio(.kl\ii  ;  K.v  l»r.  liilitti.  Auih<»i  of  "  Lite  and  limes  of  lohn  Hiiss:"  Kev.  Dr.  Filtei* 
soii,  of  Ch!ca:4o ;  Kev.  Dr'  NeJMtn,  ct  .st.  Lou:s ;  Ke\.  J.  V.  Tnitle.  D.D.,  President  of  W4lu»h  CoUegfi 
Kev.  Henick  John»on,  D.I).,  of  Plui.iile:p1iia  :  Ki  v.  J.  Ambio>e  Wight,  &c.,  &c.,  &c. 

Itii  Iillerary  Depurtnit'iit  contaiii^  Xot'.CMi  of  all  Ihv  fi^Mr  Buolu* 


Tli«*  AKricalturul  V  «>pnrtmeiit 

Is  well  fdled  with  reading,  cn^^inal  and  selected,  tor  lAPMERS  and  HORTICULTURISTS:  wbiU  iks 

CII1L.UUK\     AT     HOME 

Will  find  many  good  things  to  deiicht  tl.cin  as  they  sit  around  the  winter  evening  fire. 
but  its  chief  distinction  i^  as 

A    RELIGIOUS    JOURNAL, 

Being  an  earnest  advocate  of  all  tlte  intertM-  i-f  the  Ciiuich,  and  a  film  defender  of  Evangelical  Truth 
In  order  that  tho^e  who  arc  wiillng  t(-  a-a  in  vx«:i:f:in}r  il.c-  (iuuiationof  Tnb  Ev.vNCiBLlST  may  receive  cufli* 

pen^ati<■n  forihrir  services,  the  Piopriitns  tiui  il.«-  ii''!»w.ni;  libeial  Piemium^  : — 

E\.*Tv  ciJ  Subscriber  wh«»  will  mjuI  il-.iee  ».»-.v  Mi'  .'cj/i  cis  ai:d  ^  will  be  ciedited  one  >ear  oii  his  f«n  pjptr. 
I'or  five  CI  any  additional  ni.ndter  of  new  hub.CTlU »•>  pajini;  in  advance,  JSi  each  will  be  allowed  the  Aiseut- 
Tl.c  l'ropiitioi>  have  .«I-»«'  m.ulc  ariai.jiii:e»it»  by  which  they  c.tn  ofil'cr  a  Dritannia  or  White  Metal  ConiiiiU* 

iiion  Scivicc,  of  f;ve  piLCos,  ii-r  >)  i.vw  .'si  L'.t.r'.bei*^;  <.r  il.f  same  iHver  piatcd  for  13  new  Subscribers     lliey 

will  also  send,  ptnta^c  faUl^   either  voaime  01' LAN(r£'S  COMMENTARY,  price  |^5,  for  thiee  new  Swb- 

^Ciiber?. 
^-tf  .*^pel  iKen  (.••piib,  aiid  luril.er  iiilutniatiod  ief>pectin>'.  Premiums,  sent  free  of  charge. 

TBU.M.S, Thri'f  Dollar*  per  aniaum,  iu  advaiiM*. 


HE  Weekly   Evening  Post  ! 


ronxe  Parlor  Sfantel  Clock  for 
Fifteen  Stibscribei-B. 

Host  Liberal  Premium  ever  odbred  1 

l»Y<  111>»<nl«ii  rcprcHMi  ^finely  midcEIQHT- 

BRONZE   CLOCK,  n,.„>.hc>u«d  b,  ii.. 

(ICAN    CLOCK  C(IMI>AKV    B.'  thii   City, 
c  PioprietuH  of  the  EvtMmf  Pnl  iSa  lo  tveiy  \*^' 

Flfleen  HnbMrlbcn  only  (tor  the 

Veekly  Evening  Post," 

Bi|tht    HnbKcrlbcra    to   the 

lEMI-WEEKLY  EVENING   POST,' 


■l'cHi>-«.  Jlhi-K'ivdfi 
lit  aKomJ>itN^  ekr  a.iiir.-a 
«t  luve  aU.  n-tle  ilic 


''ik^M'nir'"^ 


iddi^rhTsaso  ■ 


u  Aerkutiuiinoi  Kiteruda 


uliiililhi'iCBWKn 
KPtinn.  thcfi  hEsii 


r  Ai*  SciDl-Wecklf.  ilw  Clock  or  the  fjpcr  jiilitnlLK 


THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO. 

Receive  their  Teas  by  the  cargo  from  the  best 
districts  of  China  and  Japan,  and  sell 

them  in  lots  to  suit  at  '     P:irtu-u'ci!iiu'tlMrlrTi-a-ofii«m.iyconndein»Tre:y 

WMVM*  M*  Awww    vw   wMAv   •%«#  ;  ui>..i- ::.  trim;  ihf'Tii  uuii'aiul  rn>li.  a»«  iln-y  ci»incmr«»t 

^^                     __     ,  •  Mom  i!"  C'n-iom  Ilouot*  Storei*  i«»«»nr  WirvhiMi-c*. 

OgygQ    PriCCSs  '      ^^'   •^'"^^'''l*!!  '!)^  L'«MKi>  wv  !••:!]  lu  :r:vi:  iii:i:c  •Ji:* 

O  .  i-I:u  !»<ii..     II  i»ii  \  in*  iu»t '•aTi'«r.iriiir\- ti:i-y  ta'i  fv  pi»- 

To  tfl^t  onr  riH'h-i^  .tn  l<ii  a  nf  ilii*  |.mtlT«  uhiiM  tinifJ  iii  mir  i-.\|>fii!>e  within  3i|  (la>  i^.  and  tiavc  itw 

llAvc  In:«*ii  iii:iilt'  III  i!u' 'r«-a  ii.'iilt .  \\i' \\ ill  -i.ui  uiili  ttuun  \   li'liiiKicil. 

tlie  AiiMTiraii  I'Mii-r-..  Ir.iv  ill  •  •  :.»  lit' tiic  duoiii.i  "ii-  '11. I*  ('oiii|taiiv  luive  f^eli'ilfd  Ihf   f<)rniMit:j  k!nds 

Urvly  lliv  |»rfli'-  '•!  iin   i  Jiiim  -•    |.u;iii-.  limu  iln-ir  -!i  rU.  \\li5«}i  lliry  r((-i*iiiiiii*ni|  to  inri-l  the 

l»t.  Thf  AmuiI"  .ill  l.f';-t  ,.,  \  ii-i  :i  t.r  .luj^an  iii.ik*--  u.ui'"  t»r  <  liih"     Tin  v  ii!i'*«nSi|  mi  irtri:«»  |iriM.-i*.  !>ie 

large  |iri  till  p  oi.  iln-ir  f.iu  -  «»:   -i)i|»iiif:ii«-  ani  ••  ::  ••  -..t.u-  -i-  iIh*  ri>iii|>:iiiv  «vil  tiiviii  in  New  Vurk.  *•  ite 

of  the  rU*lu'!*l  ivlii«-(i  irii'i<  nan:-  in  M.i-  c«iiiiiii\  li.(-.«  ;i-l  i>'  firicv- uill  rlum*. 
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Vil.   Random  Readingi  from  Locke 151  '  XIV.   Kendall's  Book  Eaicl    164 
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Slated  6: 


LATED    ULOBES 


uru  ui>n  tiiidiiig  a,  pXaxx,  liitliL-rtu  UDutTupied,  :& 
uvt'O'  i.'i'a'l'-  "I"  sclm"I.  from  the  priniiin'  lo  lUe 
imlvi-i'^iiy.  At  nn  lUfitiLni  diiy  tliuy  vtill  1m.- ilpfujtid 
I  indbiiM'ii^'iMi'  in  i-vit.v  wcH-fiimii'lii'J  s<;bo(U-n>i)in 
Their  vnriiil  aiiplicatkiiuu " Sptieriiuil  BlucklKKirds," 
wlicQ  I'ully  iiiiprcuiak-d.  will  waku  tlii-iii  »»  iM>piibir  Hiuoti);  iwM'lirr*  anil  a*  iitmli » 
actL-ssity  tu  iiilelliiri'iit  tuuc'liiuj;  ax  L'uiuniMii  tinl  bliickhiKinl?  arc  n<m. 

If  for  111)  urhtr  purpusk.-  tliuu  for  lnyiui;  n  sun-  liiuii  lint  ion  fur  u  ri;.'lit  iiiii1cr<<iii)iiliu|: 
iif  (tw);rriipliy,  lln-y  wuuld  !«  eiiliili-'  l"  f">i  riink  jiiiiiiii;;  Ihi-  iii'-st  valnabU'  rirtlck* 
of  KCliiivl  aiipuralus  cvur  inveiittd.  W'iili  tlitiu  ih<'  tiarln'r  of  tjeugnipliy  nuij  \-^y,\h 
i)liji.i;iiwiHiimn:tioD  at  the  iiul«.'l.  showing  t.<  impiU  ihc  tliiu!,'^  llicnizu-lve^.  i'.:it  iuMi- 
miratt:  piclim'i-  tvhifh  Ihi-  wcll-lniiiuil  iniuil  uiuy  iiungiiie  \u  ruprosi-iit  tUviii,  Pupil* 
Cbiu  Icnni  not  invrdy  niitiics  ..r  jn.ii{jr:ii)biijl  liura.  but  what  thuj-  arc,  whsii  iwy  mt: 
fbr,  anA  liuw  to  draw  tli>-m;  uiiil  siill  tiii>n:,  huw  In  draw  by  thutn.  Map-draw  In  j;  lie- 
vomeii  iniollijrciit  work,  iii't  iiu-ic  tiiii'li:>Mi>'nI  iraiisfi'rriii^  of  unmiuning  marks  ftum 
one  p:ipiT  lu  anoilii'r. 

Mnllitudct.  uf  dctH  aiit)  piii'iioiiii-iia  1:111  hv  illiulRilLtl  mid  tixpliimtMl  no  simply  auJ 
vti'iu-ly  tliat  luiy  diiid  i-an  un<b-r»liiiul  lliinii.  Tbc  uumt  uliscurc  tLuon.-iiis  and  [in>b- 
lem!iuft>phin'icaHji.-oi)u-try,  Tri^oiiiiiiu'iry,  and  Xavigailon  bcrauic,  wliui  »iiiiIK-d  In 
uoiuiM'lion  ivllli  t]i(>  Spbcn-,  jx-rli-vlly  irimple  and  intoUiKiMi.*. 

As  now  made,  tliiiw  fjliilHV,  ur  Spherical  Blaikboanls,  are  an  impnivi-uivul  of  [!!■; 
Migiu^d  inrcnlkin  of  FrDfc^'-iw  Slu^iiard.    BIu'H  and  Prices : 

Su.  I.— Ou  handle,  viry  convi-iiii'iii,  tit--  -I  lu.  dkuualei (I. in 

I— ISr.U]>  lU'Tl'Ibui,  wuMllhuuu.  liln.       du 3.W 

ii--        ■•  ■■  tiiii.     d.. ».» 

».—  ImuixciHniui'.     IKiii.       du. IS.W 

S.—  "  15111        du W.Ui 

H.-  lll;,'llbnu.'Xiidtiuui:,wilh<iut<i»,ls'.u.       tl" BJ.W      ' 


EuREKALlQUIDSLATIBrG 

iMiiHUEii'ii  Imvkxtiok.   J.  \V.  Sciir.iiiirniiaBK  dbCo..  9oix  Haxutactdbib*.! 

HAKES    A    SDBFACE    WHICH    BITALS    TKK    BIST    WAIL    8LAT£B. 

It  !■  iwrfrclly  mark ;  uevcr  Crumblox ;  nlways  mntiliis  Hard  «ud  ttmouih. 

II  l«  .nruw^fiiU,  ii|,|j||..l  It.  iNisnl.  vt.\«:v,  ur  «•!!.  Kti<1  I,  tnialiuUc  In  n-nuimiBB  uld  Blackliouili. 
lu  lIURtBiUTr  i~  iir-irmi  \yf  ihln>-i-ii  )'<Mir>'  wvi""  dm  Id  [iiri  Iml  »rli.»<l't  nf  Xcw  ICiiiilaiiiL  uu't  Kew 
Yurli.  Thu  Kurliu-i!  w<-ni'  <ti  imimrr  «li!i  u-m- ;iii.|  Ufp-.  .\ii]r  UacliiT.iilwrrlui;  "Diniclliiuii,"cu 
fflftj  It.  maklui:  i>  iftft  liati  tutftiet.  unrivatlud  lu  m'nr.  tiHiiOlAni'tr  auil  ifunilif/itii. 

Pkict  :  IJL-AitT:-,  ^).00 ;  PlN'l^  $1  .T.\    h  fi.  r,  dlNWUiit  un  5  gain. ;  II)  p.  <:.  uu  10  g^K 
One  qiurt  will  cner  IW  <q.  II.     Ilunw  ll  DWKi'a  •'»«*!■  iUiKkb-iud.    Fur  uM  thurds  una  imbi  !• 
enuuab.   Now  Min-iuu  niiuiniii  two.    ll  i-|«tup  '-1  lluouw.  and  iialVljr  icnt  byvipTvar. 

VAl'Tnt N.-  Ki  uuu  Liqrui  i'uTi'ni  f *  Ihi- 1  iiai^iiAI.  U^fil  Sluina—lh  jlrM.  Liifvia  Blavkbuud 
mnriMjhl.     It*  ■nii'''M  bn'  alliilinit  liiiiiatiiini:  'jut  aiiDr  |in>di]C>ta  thr  P'tyicify  rmtvfh,  tinluriui, 
dHu  tftet  MrAi^  'VJW  GiiaKKn,    It  if  the  iuii.t  *ut«  riiirAri  wbilu  wiix  h»t  ulaxc 
PrODiiueclKilurariHTidiiuutnvinuluin  on  S'-'>''l'>rKri;KKA8ukTiKu;  WK  WAHKANT  IT. 


EUKSSA  STATUS--"  I'nrivuUi'd  Blm'kbuai-tb,"  Siiindard  Sizt-s,  Ash  PrameD; 

Ho.  0.—tt  n.  hy  a   ft ft.^.,Xu.4.-3(n^byJ|l) |»  U 

^'_fi    -      ti" '.'........    G.'iJi       ft.— a     "      ft  ""iawiVn'iwi*' » u 
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Contents, 


I.  The  Educarion  of"  Idiot« 169        VI.   M-ike-  Hoim-  Hippy .  .  20- 

II.   Korrign  Educator*  I)rcej-rd  in  I R 68  .  177       VII.   Edmalion  and  Cliqu. ?.ci 

III.  Worman's  Complrtc  Grrnun  Gr.im-             VIII     A  W.inr  '•->'• 

"^•*'' *^"         IX.    IVrsonal  .in.l  Explanafin 205 

IV.  The  Decoration  of  .School-Rooms...  194;        x.    HducUional   IntdVm:c 2-4 

V.    E.I5V  Experiments  in  Elrmentarv  Chcm-  _,,    ,,  ,.  .  .. 

'                                                                ,       XI.  Current  Publications 20- 

i-tr\.      Section  V — Oxygen 197  ' 
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$1.50  ]H}r  Annum.  ^\W':;V  ^^\w^Vv\-.   ^'    ^' 


I>IIICKS   JiEDTJCEDl 


THE  MASON  &  HA3ILIN  ORGANS, 

The  Acknowledged  Standard  of  Excellence 

AHOXO   INSTUrMKNTS  OF  THE  C].Af>F, 

AT  PRICES  OF  INFERIOR  WORK. 

Important  Improvements;  New  <Styles;   Greatly  Beduced  PriceB; 

Lowest  prices  printed,  and  alike  to  all. 

THE  MASON  &  II.IMLIN  0RC;A\  COMPANY,  winners  of  the  PARS 
EXPOSITION  MEOAL  jiikI  srvtrity-tivi!  oilur  Kir-t  rrizcs  for  the  RupfrioritT  of  thdr 
lurttruinvDts,  which  h:iv«  e->iiu:  to  W.  xln-  .V«;kn«»wi.ki»'.ei»  Standaud  of  Kxci:lt.en'i;e  in  tlieir 
departmeut,  reripcf'tfully  inviK- arientio'i  ♦...  liu;  v»ry  xsiiriiibU-  Irnprovf'nonU  iiitroduc«d  bj 
thtni  thin  neusou;  to  thv  irivjit  \;iri«'ty  <»f  af^  '''-^  as  i««  <.Mp:i«i»y,  tlf^anoe,  and  pri«;«'.  now  tiuino- 
fiictund  by  thcin,  ami  o>po».i.hiy  l<»  riitn:  nlw  >.rAi.K  «•»•  ri:i«'tH.^  Their  accnnulatcd  facili(i€i 
iiud  uinplu  n'..-«'>urce:*  «nal»i»'  th<  in  i"  oiiVr  Jir>t-<las'*  i)r;jr5«'^»  at  prices  whioh  arv  *:.••  iow,  or  even 
!<•.*«»,  than  tlu>>c  of  inferior  w.rrk. 

They  aim  at  8iibst;«nti:il  and  cP.tlurin;;  ^ucet•^?•  by  deserving:  it ;  by  furni.-^Lin^  at  the 
lowest  posMblo  priocrt  in^'tnsnu'nr-*  «»f  sm'ii  i-vM-lb  ui:'!  that  Ofich  one  vnll  he  a  standing  Bdve^ 
tisem^'nt  and  recommendation  of  their  work. 

THE    MASON    &,   HAMLIN 

IMPROVED    VOX    HUMANA, 

Introdui't'd  hy  them  this  Hi'{V'»"n,  pro<iuce'>  m«.>t  e.\«iuisite  ellcvt,  inoludinji;  imitation  of  bniuan 
j  voicis  and  ul-^o  of  vi.>ljn,  *'l:m»)n»  t,  French  burn.  ft''.  It  evecls  every  other  invention  of  the 
I  chi.-^s  "hi  t]i«:  beauty  of  it."  eib  el**,  tli*  •\i-.^  witli  \v'ii«'h  it  i-  jiM-d.  and  it.-  frecd>'*Mi  fr-'-'-i  iiability 
j     to  g«  t  out  ofi.rdor. 

I     FOIR  OCTAVK,  SiVia.E   in:i:i>  POICTAIILK  ORC.AN,   solid  rdack 

'  NVahiUt  <'a«<e,  niMrc  p'iAi:-!i:l  a;!'i  intii-b  |^-t'»-r  irian  u  Melodeon IJ'"*  00 

I     FOUR  OC  TAVI::,  IMM  Ki.l::  Ri:i:i>  POKT.\HLE  ORCiAN,  Holid  hU.-k 

I  Walnut  <.'a>«*,  inori-  i«<i\v»-r:'il  an«l  n;wi'}i  b- itei  ;han  u  Mel"<iton 7*»  00 

.IIKTROPOLITW  OK4;  V\,  STVIii:  \.  I'lVE  OCTAVE,  8INOLE 
'  REEi>,  ONE  STOP.  Tr.r-i.iilant.  .-.lid  151uek  Walnut  Casr,  puiicled  a!.d 
I  *       oirve»l b";  00 

METROPOLITAN  OKCAN,  STYLI  f.  FIVE  OCTAVE,  DOLItLE 
!  REEI>,  FIVI'.  STOPS.    .V...|...  Di^pu-on,  .M- b.d:::.  Fiul.\  and  Trenailaut.i 

S«»r.d  lUurk  \V;dii:u  (.':*-'.  p:-!!'  le-l  a'id  rf!rv«'»i lio  i"^ 

'     METROPOLITAN   ORC;  \V,  STVL;)    I>.     SIX  STOPS.     The  r-ame  as, 

i  Styl-   r.  wii'i  ..i|..  0'i.:\«' "rsril   |{  VSS  alU'ohed  to  ihi-  m.i.':uui>  IV^  •") 

:     METROPOLITW   OR<;  W,   sTVLE    E.    SEVEN  STOPS.    The  same 

'  .1-  M\.--  1»,  lr.i»  \vii!»  t).';,\o  (  ..-.li'br  i:ir<i.«j:ii  »i;;  ti.«-  mauiials,  l-y  '.vbi..'li  each  key 

j  ••.■•!:i?iian«is  ft»ur  ;•■:•:. r..*-   r-.i'l^  t-r '.  :'.r  t  .rs '     i75  <k? 

'    MASON    iV     IfVliLlV     CARINET    OR<^VN,    STYLE    *Zl.       FIVE 

j  OCTAVE.  DOIRLE  REEO.   FIVE  STOPS.   .Vioh..  Di.  i  avm,  Mclodia. 

Fb.te,  Vo>c  Jl'in..:n:i.  ■  b.el::.!:'-  Hm  i.-w  MASON  A:  If  AMLIN  I3IPROVEU 

VOX  Iir3I.\NA,  ji;-i^  Ir.JriMhio.  <!,  euS'.'.io  •■•!*  a  variclv  ol' cv-.  lisito  tilVot*. 
I  .7/^^*  .'j*  th-i '.•*'<f-  Of'f.tu  o/ < A.  i- j /*.••'•" '^  v'ff/t  ."  c  r  *  *ua.\t\  eontalriiui^  every  im- 
I  pp'Vement ;  the  ca^e  v-ry  iia-j  Jm>ii.o * . . .   .     170  "•• 


ni 


More  t'i\::  'ifiy  ijilM^r  wyl»>  ut  C'-rr*  ^j.^ndin;,-  prieef,  n]»  to  I'l.Ooo  each.    Erery  ifuim' 
fut  f'dlii  cr-.'/v..'///.-'/.    <.  ire.ii'l.ir.-*  v.lt  ■;  i]iii.*rjiri".ji-.  fud  lit-sc/ii'^ions,  and  priccAi  free.' 


/  .unnu-ss 
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I'JlUf 

J.  TechirK.il  Eilutjtioii  ill   huuipf     1 

Swr.lni.  .  i..^ 

11     Our   l*ii{ii!.ir  SJi.uI   Iti^vik^  •  II.  hic 

i)ieiir.ir\  hiiu'.ili  (rraii.Mi.ii  .    .  .        ii- 


I 


V.   Ha:*y  Lxpciimcntb  in  Elementary  Chein- 
i'tiy       Srition  V.  —  H\diiigi'ii     .  .     . 


PlOK 


;.  jb 


\'I.   Thi:  Roman  Cacliulici  jn.J  riic-  Piii)!i«. 

Si  i1u.1l  System i  jv 


111.  •'  V^K^s  Fit/". 


IV      All    Ellglhll    Ml-tti^  Vuw  i.t"  Sui.n.l 


,,.  ■     \'ll.  The  Kh'ule  loUrid  Schu«^lni.i!'.'i      .  .  .    244* 


I  Vill.   KdiKJtiondi  Intelligence 


l'uui^lln.el 


22S  j      IX.  Ciincnt  Puljli(.4ti(in^. 


•    •    •   •    • 
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NEW    BOOKS 

HKt  KNTI.Y    Al>I»ri»    It!    THK 

American    Educational    Series! 


Gray^s  School  and  Field  Book  of  l?ofww£/.— lliLsis,  «ii- 

phati<'nliy.  the  stiulcntV  liainl-book    t>i  hotaiiinil   srieiire  and  practical 
Iiotany.     CItitli,  G*J2  jjajres.     Trice  $:i..'»0. 

A  Manual  of  Inovffanir  r/iem/z^f/-//.— Arraiiiiid  t«>  facilitate 

iIm»  t'XjMTiriu'iilal  iMmuistration  of  t ho  facts  of  the  scieiin.'.     In  clutb, 
l"2im>.  l)00  pajres.     rrice  $'2.riO. 

llobiiison^s   Diffei'enfial  and   intcffral   Calralns—Yxft 

lliiili  .S-lmuls  and  Coll<'.m*s.     in  .sheej),  Svn,  472  paires.     Price  $o.OO. 

Kiddle's  yetr  31anaal  of  the  ElementH  of  Astrono- 

i/«//--('oin|>ri<in,Lr   the  l;ih-<t   discnveries  and   theoretic    views.     Cloth, 
l2nio.  2S-1  jiaixes.      Price  ail.50. 

Paradise    Lost. — A  ScIuh.I  Edition,  with  Explanatory  Notes.     I8mu, 

ToH'nsend's  Anal  if  sis  of  Ciril  Gorernment—Xu  analyti- 
cal, tnpicid  and  tahnlatcd  arrano-enient.  of  this  .sulyect  in  relation  to  it? 
administration  in  this  cunntrv.     Price  :^1  r»0. 

Toirnsend's  Con  sf  it  a  f  ion  of  the  United  States— XcXxm 

<»r  *yl  paire>  on  one  rollrr,  to  accompany  Civil  (jrovernuient. 

Colton*s  Connnon  School  f#V'r;f/i*^/>/i?/— Illustrated  liy  muuer- 
i>n>  Kniira\intr>,  ami  22  Maps,     (^narto,  104  pajres.      I*rice  §1.75. 

31ar/k\s  First  Lessons  in  Geonietru—DvAiriml  for  Primarr 
Cla.>ses.  and  laiiiriit  ol»jectiv«*ly.     Illf-buund,  12nio,  125  pp.     Price $1.00. 

The  Somj   Cabinet-  \    New  Sinjrin;;*  Hook  for  Schools.      Price  60 

cents  1)V  mail. 

1Vebster\s    School    Dictionaries — Entirely  made  over,  ami  eiu- 

llelli^he^l  l»y  piftorlal  iIlnsti:ition>. 

Webster's   J*och'et    Dictionary— Ow  fine  tinted  paper,  ami  ele- 

liantlv  iliu^tratrd. 

Webster's    Xen*    Fa  mil  y   and    Count  iny^Honsv  DiC' 

tioiiary — With  an  Apptudix  of  inl.innatiuu  uivaluablu  lo  every  oue. 
Price  S"..M». 

j»s^  KiMi.'.-%  Ki.rMr.NJs  .i^'  ('.•mpmshkin    \mi  llnKTORic  is  in  course  of  pre|.la^ 

a  til  III.  and  will  he  n-adv  hv  Novcnd)cr  1st. 

>     ft 

Skif*  'r»:nlM"r-  and  Scln«i»l  OlVniMx  jirc  in\iied  to  correspond  wit  ii  us  freely.  an«l 
to  ^1  Mil  Inrnnr  l)r.s«  lai'in  i-.  ('.vialoime  and  Ciia.Ti.AR. 

Jt  :^  ,'^i'ii;!»*  c'opii.<  mui   1»\  maii  on  n-ci'lpi   iif  price  annexed.     Addrrss  the 

Piriiii-iier>. 

IVlSOli,  PHINNEY,  BLAKEMAN  &  Ctt, 
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FAttB 


I.  Out  of  School  in-  the  Middle  Aget — 

Part  1 249 


tAQM 


VI.  The   Ventilation    and   Warming   of 

School-Houses »79 


II.  Technical  Education  in  Europe — Part  .    VII.  Civilization  am 3ng  the  Japanese 284 

II.  Norway 254    VIII.  Fireside  Culture a«« 


III.  Barring  Out — Part  1 256 

IV.  Otto's  and  Worni.m*s  German  Gram- 

mars     263 

V.  Easy  Experiments  in  Elementary  Chem- 
istry.    Section  VI. — Nitrogen 276 


IX.  SchooUBook  Criticism 189 

X.  The  New  School  Bill 290 

XI.  Educational  Intelligence 292 

XII.  Current  Publications  ....•• 295 
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$1.50  per  Annum.  ^vtv^e  \^\«s^i«w  '^S  ^=^*^ 


Articles  for  every  School 

Alila  to  Bcbool  niiiripline.    600  CortiflcatcB,  CheckB.  Cards.  et« ft  U 

(They  save  time  of  Record- Keoping.  and  reduce  "  llewarda"  to  perfect  system. 

Alpluib«t  Clutrta.    New.  24  x  40  in.,  heavy  Manillaf  on  Rollers; 

1.  Oa]ntal  L'*tters  and  Arahic  Figures 

2.  Small  LettcrH,  Points  and  Hunian  Nnnierals 

Black  BwartlM.   Perfect  hIaXc  surface,  neatly  framed,  ready  made  (any  hIzc  to  order t : 
I.  Site  3X3  ft.  both  side:*  (la  sq.  ft.  surrace)..$:i  5U    4.  3^^  x  A},^  both  sides (34 aq.  ft.  fturrace)...tU  »A 
X     ••    'iji^xSH       "         18      "  "     --    •'*  «5     5.  4x5  feet,  "  4o     '*  "        !«  •• 


It 


6.  3x6    **        lined  for  Music 1«  90 


3.     "   3x4  ft.         ••         24      "  "     --    7  00 

Ili.ACK  ltoAiii>?<,  S|ili(>rical,  for  Mathematical  Cieography,  etc.— Sec  ''Geographical  Li^t. 
Blarfc  Board  liubbrm  t 


n* 


0.  Shcep-skirif  Kmall  nizc,  per  doz f'^A  (K) 

1.  *'         reirular  size,     "       ....  3  00 

2.  **         lonjjer  wool,  better  finish^  00 


:i.  Lamb-skin,  fine  lontr  blr*ached  W00I.A  M 

4.  HriW!H*U.  New  and  Neat •  Ot 

5.  Chamois-skin,  pat'd.  very  superior.*  •• 


Black  Board  Eaiicls._KendairB  Patent.    I.  Sinele $3  00.    2.  Double 4  m 

1.  Blk.  Walnut . .  3  30.    2.  Blk.\Valnnt.4  M 

B1ac*k  Board  Support. — Hammond's.    Complete  and  subst  intial,  each *  •• 

Book  Carrlvm. — For  Boys  and  Girls,  very  popular,  two  sizeH,  each *• 

B4N>k  RaMels. — KtiudalPs  Patent.     7Tu  very  bt'iit  Book-rest 1  •• 

Call  Bcllii,  for  Teachers*  Desks.    Various  styles*,  silvered fl  to  3  5» 

Clo«'kM,  fur  School-room  walls.    Drop  octagon,  Eight-day •  «• 

••        "  Round  Corner,**  Lever,  S-inch  dial •  •• 

Comp<»Mition  Paper— *»  An  Educational  Novelty,"  3  Nos.  Per  qnire *• 

Crayon«._Chalk,  White,  per  gross,  40c.      Colored,  per  gross 1  *• 

Crayon  IIoldcr._Just  invented  and  patented,  each •* 

Croquet — ^ Complete  set.  and  book,  in  box.    (Jood  style  for  Schools *  ■• 

Cube-Root  Block— In  neat  paper  box.     No.  1,  T5c.    No.  2,  double 1  •• 

DcNkNand  Settee*,  '»  on  Physiological  Principles."     (See  Illustrated  Circular.) 

Gymnastic  Apparatus.-.DDMB  Beli.s.  1  snd  2.  For  Boys  and  Girls,  per  pair M 

Dumb  Bklls. — 3  and  4.  For  Ladies  and  Youth " 

Hand  Ri.nus.— I.  For  Boys  and  Girls,  per  pr.  T5c.    2.  For  Adults W 

iN'mAN  Clubs. — Four  sizes  short  Clubs,  and  four  of  long,  per  pair $1  75  to  *  oa 

Wands Very  nicely  turned,  each  lUhr,    Same,  with  metiillic  balls,  each W 

OlobeM,  all  kinds  auil  sizes.     Sec  "  Speeijil  Geographical  List." 

Ink  ■W'ellii._-Heavy  (ilass  Sockets,  per  dozen,  $1 ;  Japanned  Iron  Covers  for  same. .    W 

Non-corroding  bright  metal,  do/...  .$3  00  . . . Britannia,  lined  with  glass,  doz 3  no 

Iron,  lined  with  glass,  patent  locking  cover,  per  doz 3M 

Ink-Vents—Scarlelfs  patent,  for  filling  Ink  Wells,  etc.,  each 3» 

*•  Kin«1er  Garten  Blocks,**  per  box 1  ©• 

Map  and  Chart  Support.— Adjustable  to  every  size  of  Maps  and  Charts 10  •• 

niedalM,  for  rcwartls,  silvered,  new  and  ap]»rfpriate  designs,  each •• 

Rllcrotfcopes.— .1.  Simple  bra.ss  mounted  adjustable  magnifier,  (or  Botany,  Geology,  etc.l  ■• 

2.  Compound,  for  minute?  or  mounted  objects,  pliers  and  glasses,  in  box 5  •• 

MottoeM  (20),  for  School-room  Walls,  on  fine  card  boards,  m  packet YS 

Multiplication  Ctiarts—New,  24x40  in  ,  Manilla,  on  roPrrs,  2  Nos.  in  set 1  Si 

Numeral  Frames,  superior  style.  100  balls,  SLr^.")  ;  Same,  144  balls 1  M 

**  Objeet-Teaetiing  Blocks."— G2  Forms  and  Solids  in  box 3  «5 

Pointers,  for  Black  Boards  or  Maj)  Exercises,  3i  to  5  feet 30 

Pocket  Planisphere— *•  A  Directory  of  the  Stars." »* 

Slating,  *»  Kureka  lilquid.** — (Munsrer's.)  for  making  enduring  and  unrivalled  Slate 
Surface  on  old  or  new  boards  and  wall.     Per  quart  (quart  covers  about  100  sq.  feet)  3  ob 

Slated  Kjeave4,  convenient  and  economical,  per  100 3  •• 

Slate  Rubbers,  to  erase  without  water.    1.  Per  100,  S5.    2.  I^arger,  per  100 10  «a 

Spelling-Sticks,  or  *•  Word-making  "  Sticks  for  Primarians,  each ** 

Fonts  of  letters,  on  card  board,  for  same,  in  box *• 

Sentence-Sticks,  for  Primarians  "  to  btiild  up  sentences," 3* 

Sets  of  small  word-*,  on  card-board,  for  same,  in  box •• 

Thermometem,  Pahn-nheit  scale,  of  very  best  make >  *• 

Word-Cards,  for  '*  Object  Teaching,*'  2u0  commf  1  names,  in  box 1  3f 

J .  >N .  Sc\\<iYvwixV\OT\:  &  Co.^  Manufacturers, 
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NEW    BOOKS 


KKiKNTUY    Af»I»!:i>   TD    I'HK 


American    Educational    Series! 


Gray^H  Srhool  and  Field   Book  of  Botany. — 'V\m\>,  m- 

plijiticiilly,  I  ho  stuiU'iit's  liamM>ook   (»i  botuiiiful   sciciiro  and  pr&c(ical 
liutjHiy.     Clotli,  022  |»i»«j:es.     Price  $2.50. 

A  Mfunral  of  Inovfjauie  C7iew«//»f/»j/.— ArranirM  to  fiidlitate 
llu*  f\|M*rinH'iitjil  I)t.inuiistr:iti(Hi  of  the  facts  of  the  science.  In  cK»th. 
12mo,  650  pjijrcs.     IVire  <52.50. 

llobinsoii^s   DijfereHtial  and  Inteyral   Calrnlaaf—h^^r 

Iliiili  SchooI>  ami  Collti:;i«s.     !»  sheep,  8vt>,  472  pajres.      Price  §o.OO. 

Kiddle\H  3V<r  31anaal  of  the  Elements  of  Asti'ono- 

/////— ('oinpri.Miig    the   lalf-st   <iisct»veries  and   theoretic    views.     Clolh, 
l2iiio.  2.S4  pajres.     Price  if  1.50. 

Paradise  Lost. — A  School  Kdition,  with  Kxplanatory  Notes.  ISiuo, 
400  pa^es. 

Toirnsend\H  Analysis  of  Ciril  Gorernment^An  aiuilytl- 

cal,  topical  and  lal)ulated  airaii«»*eiiient  of  this  subject  in  rehi lion  to  it^ 
a(liiiini>tratioii  in  this  country.     Price  §1.50. 

ToH'nsend\s  Constitation  of  the  United  States— Xv\\at\, 

of  52  pairrs  on  (uu*  rnlU«r.  to  accompany  Civil  (jrovernineut. 

Colton^s  Connnon  ^School  6Vw/r^/>/r//— I  Must  rated  l»y  laiimr- 
tMiN  KiiLnaviniis,  and  22  Maps.     (^nart»»,  104  paires.      Price  $1.75. 

Marh'\^  First  Lessons  in  Geometry — De.^i^ned  for   Primary    ' 

(.'lasses  ini«l  tauuht  nhjeetively.     lllf-buund,  12mo,  125  p]i.     Price $l.no. 

The  Sony  Cabinet—  \  New  Sinuin«^  Book  for  Schools.  Price  »'»0 
cents  bv  mail. 

Wehster*s  Sehool  Dietionaries — Entirely  made  over,  and  fu>- 
bi-llisht'il  l>y  pi('t<»rial  illn>tration<. 

\\ebster*s    lUpeket    Diefionary— On  fine  tinted  pa|>er,  ami  ele- 

iiantlv  illustrated. 

lVebster*s   .Yr/r    Family   and    Coantinf/^Jionse  Die- 

tioaary — With  an  ApjKndix  i>f  information  invaluable  lo  everv  eu«*. 
Pricf  $;J.5(». 

jjo^'  KiKi's  Ki.KMKMs  o»'  CoMiMJsnioN  AM)  Khetoric  is  iu  coiirsc  of  prepuf- 
ation.  and  will  be  n-adv  by  Novembrr  1st. 

JB^"*  TrMiluis  anil  Sclmol  Olliicr^  nn*  invitetl  to  correspond  with  us  t'reelv,  ami 
t«»  -•  lul  lor  t.iir  l)i.>(KiiMivK  C.vrAi.ota  E  and  Circular. 

f  a^  S':!!l1«'  eopir<  M'ut   by  MAM  (Ml  re<M-ipt  of  price  annexed.     Addres.*  the 

PunHsliev-i. 
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Articles  for  every  School 


•  •  »■ 


Aids  to  School  niMripllne.    500  (VrtiflcatcB,  CbcrkR.  Cards,  etc ft  M 

(They  save  tiino  of  ItcconI- Keeping,  ami  retluce  •'  Itewards"  to  perfect  sytttcm. 

Alpluibet  Charts.    New.  1*4  x  40  in.,  heavy  Manilla,  on  Kollere: 

1.  ('apital  Letters  ami  Arabic  FMjrures  ^^ 

2.  8inali  Letterft,  I'oiiiLs  ami  ISoinaii  Numerals '* 

Black  Boanln.    Perfect  Hhite  Hiirfucc,  neatly  framed,  ready  made  (any  size  to  order) : 
1.  Siie  «3  ft.  both  sides  (la  %q   ft.  surnice)..$:i  iVO    4.  3'^  x  4^4,  both  sides (3^ sq.  ft.  surface)...9U  ^O 
J.     ••    •iV?x3>i       "         18      "  "      -    5  83     5.  4X5  feet,  "  4©    **  **        »«  •• 


6.  3x6    "        lined  for  Music !«  SO 


*     "   3  x"4  ft.         "         24      "  "      -    7  00 

lii.ACK  HiiAiiiw,  Splurical,  for  Mathematical  Geography,  ete.--^^ec  *•  Geographical  Lirt." 
Black  iloard  liubbrm  1 


0.  Shcep-Bkiii,  small  Hixe,  ])cr  doz $4  00 

1.  *•         reirular  size.     '•       » «0 

2.  **        longer  wool,  better  flni»«h4  00 


.3.  Lamb-skin,  fine  lonsr  bleachcil  wool.*  00 

4.  KnisMils.  New  and  Neat *  00 

5.  Chamois-ekin.  pat'd.  very  superior.6  00 


Block  Boanl  Rai«els._Kendall'B  Patent.    I.  Single $3  00.    2.  I>ouble  4  m 

J.  Blk.  Walnut . .  3  .W.    2.  Blk.  Walnut.. 4  M 

Black  iloard  Support. — Hammond's.    Gomj)lete  and  subst  intial,  each 0  •«• 

Book  Carriers. — For  Boys  and  Girls,  very  popular,  two  sizes,  each 50 

Book  Kaitcls.— KtMidairs  Patent.     The.  very  lH'»t  Book-rest   1  •• 

Call  Bulls,  for  Teachers'  Desks.     Various  styles,  silvered §1  to  3  30 

Clot'kM,  for  School-room  walla.     Drop  octagon,  Eight-day •  •«» 

*»        "  Round  (-orner,*'  Lever,  8-inch  dial •  Ott 

C-omposltlon  Paper.— «» An  E<lucational  Novelty,"  3  Nos.  Per  quire 40 

CrayonH, — ( :halk,  White,  per  gross.  40c.     Colored,  per  gross 1  50 

Crayon  Holder.— Just  invented  and  patented,  each ** 

Croquet. ^/;omplete  sot,  and  book,  in  box.    Good  style  for  Schools ^  *0 

Cubc-lloot  Block.— In  neat  paper  box.    No.  1,  73c.    No.  2,  double t  •» 

Desks  and  Settees,  '*  on  Physiological  Principles."     (See  Illustrated  Circular.) 

Gymnastic  .\pparatus. — Dumb  Bklls.  I  and  2.  For  Boys  and  Girls,  per  pair 00 

Dumb  Bklls 3  and  4.  For  I^adics  and  Youth '' 

Hand  IIlnqs.— L  For  Boys  and  Girls,  per  pr.  T.'ic.    2.  For  Adults W 

Indian  Clubs. — Four  sizes  short  Clubs,  and  four  of  long,  per  pair $l  15  to  0  00 

Wand.'^. — Very  nicely  turned,  each  iiOv.    Same,  with  metallic  balls,  each W 

Globes,  all  kinds  and  sizes.     See  •' Special  Geo;*raphical  List." 

Ink  "Wells.— Heavy  Glass  Sockets,  per  dozen,  •!  ;  Japanned  Iron  Covers  for  same. .    W 

Non-corroiliiig  bri<^lit  metal,  do/..  .$3  «m» Britannia,  lined  with  glass,  doz 3  00 

Iron,  lined  with  glass,  patent  locking  cover,  per  doz 3  50 

Ink-Vents.— Scarlett's  patent,  for  filling  Ink  Wells,  etc.,  each « 

•*  Kinder  Garten  Blocks,'*  per  box 1  00 

Map  and  Chart  Support.— Adjustable  to  every  size  of  Maps  and  Charts 10  o* 

Medals,  for  rewards,  silvered,  new  and  apjiropriatc  designs,  each 0* 

Microscopes.— 1.  Simple  brass  mounted  adju.ttable  magnifier,  for  Botany,  Geology,  etc.l  90 

2.  Compound,  for  minute  or  mounted  objects,  pliers  and  g.asses,  in  box 9  tm 

Mott4»cs  (20),  for  School-room  Walls,  on  fine  card  boards,  m  packet W 

Multiplication  Charts.— New.  24x10  in  ,  Manilla,  on  rol!rr8,  2  Nos.  in  set 1  90 

Numeral  Frames,  superior  style.  100  balls,  Sl.'iS  ;  Same,  144  balls 1  90 

«» Objcct-Tcacltlni;  Bl(M>ks.**— G2  Forms  and  Solids  in  box 3  09 

Pointers,  for  Black  Boards  or  Map  Exercises,  .3|  to  6  feet 30 

Pocket  Planisphei-e.— "  A  Directory  of  the  Stars,*' «» 

Slating, «»  Kurcka  Jjfquid.** — (Munircr's.)  for  making  enduring  and  unrivalled  Slate 
Surface  on  obi  or  new  boards  and  wall,     i^er  quart  (quart  covers  about  100  sq.  feet)  3  o* 

Slated  licavc^s,  convenient  and  cctmomical,  per  100 3  «• 

81ate  liubbrrs,  to  erase  without  water.    1.  Per  100,  $3.    2.  larger,  per  100 10  uu 

8pellin|s-.Sticks,  or  *•  Word-making  "  Sticks  for  Priniarians,  each Jl9 

Fonts  of  letters,  on  canl  board,  for  same,  in  box 90 

iicutcncc-Sticks,  for  Priniariuns  **  to  build  up  sentences," 09 

Sets  of  small  words,  on  card-board,  for  same,  in  box 90 

Thermometers,  Fahr*  nhcit  scale,  of  very  best  make 1  90 

VTord-Cardii,  for  **  Object  TeacXunv;,""  'ivj^  ^^rnvM  v  \i%ak^%^  \\i  box I  iO 

14:   BOY^  ^t«%  IftVVB  X«^^^ 
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I.  Practical  Hints  to  Kindcrgartncrs. . . .   399 

II.  Our  Popular  School  Books — Part  III. 

English  Grammars 405 

III.  Cosmical  Reactions 41 1 

IV.  Technical  Education  in  Europe — Part 


riflv 


V.  Etymological  Reveries 418 

VI.  Easy  Experiments  in  Elementary  Chem- 
istry.    Section  JX. — Phosphorus..   423 
VII.  Old  Wine  in  New  Bottles 426 

VIII.  Charles  Ucxtcr  Cleveland 431 

IX.  Educational  Intelligence 432 


V.  Bavaria 4*3  '        X.  Current  Publications. . 436 


J.  W.  Schermerhorn  &  Co., 

14  Bond  St,  New  York. 


$1.50  per  Annum,  ^wv^'i  ^VLVX^:>^"^^ 


.  ^^ 


Eureka  LiauiD  Slating 

(MuK«KR*B  Invention.    J.  W.  Sciikhmekiioiin  &  C'<».,  Soi  k  MANl:FA^•T^•KER^.> 

MAKES   A    SURFACE   WHICH    RIVALS    THE   BEST    WALL    SLATES. 

It  In  i»«rfpvt1y  Black;  never  CrumbloM;  al%vayn  rcinaliiK  Uard  and  SmooCli. 

It  li«  HUCConHftiUy  applied  to  board,  pniKT,  or  wnll.  .iiid  U  iiivalnable  iu  reiiovatliifr  old  niackbnardt. 
It*  Durability  Ii»  pn)vt*d  by  thirtocii  yoanj'  »«t*v»'n"  ii-j*  in  ih«'  br««t  >>ciio()I^  of  New  Knir*;iiiil  and  New 
York.  The  Surface  foemn  to  imj»fhv  \\ix\i  iisi-  and  ajre.  Any  trachi'r.  ob«iTvin«j  **l)ire<Mion«,"  can 
apply  it,  nxBkUiK  per/ecf  tlatt  mrj\icf\  unrivalled  in  rtJtir^'niM/tjf/i'ht*'S,  tim]  finrufA'it^. 

PmcK:  QuAUTft,  #3.00;  Pints,  $1.75.    5  p.  c.  clisc<iniit  on  5  irals. ;  10  p.  c.  nn  10  gals. 

One  quart  will  rover  IQ(>  cq.  ft.  Hencu  it  niaken  ciikap  ni»«-k)N>anI.  For  old  Boardi^  1.100  cuat  it 
enoQi^h.    New  hurfiiri;  icquires  two.    It  Ik  ])Ut  up  in  tin  cans,  and  -afcly  !-)'nt  by  I'Npri'os. 

€Al'T10N#— KriiKKA  Liqirm  Slatino  W  the  Okioinai.  lAnui-l  Slaiiuir— ^A*:  fir^t  JJifti/l  BUckboard 
ever  nidd.  Itn  t«urcet«>«  ban  called  out  in)itation;> :  but  none  [)r«Hlurt-  ////  j>r/t.Uu  >//#*^t*A,  fndirlng^ 
ihad-hluck inirfact' 0/ *ht  Kukeka.    It  is  thk  only  m.atk  sukjack  wnini  wn.i.  n«it  i.i.azk. 

Troiniucnt  EducaturB  fcInioi*t  every  whore  can  speak  for  Euueka  .Slati.no  ;  %%'£  \%''AIftlC  ANT  IT* 


Testimony  for  the  EUREKA  SLATING. 

The  Kureka  Liquid  Slatinj*  will  alwavp  irive  pntisftiction  wh«n  iiroptrly  aiiji'ird. 

JOHN  D.  rilllJJI.'K.  K.  Nipl.  I'til.lir  SthooN,  IJo^ron.  Ma?#. 

We  have  uh-jI  Kureka  Shitin«j  on  our  blai-klMi;ir«I>  "inn*  1S»".-I :  Itlonui  Im^-irato  i«»yjv  tliat  thrvare 
superior  to  the  Ivst  etone  nlatei^.        C.  (i .  CI. AUK.  Mi^Iit  1Uu'«''.<»w  t;rMniiii:ir  S«hoi>l.  S.FUiMi^r.  M.i?*. 

I  have  used  it  twelve  yearp,  and  it  tfeemin  to  impnive.  rnun  niv  own  rxinri.'nri*  I  think  U  wi;l  latt 
riFTT  YEAIW.  K.  HOilBINS.  I'riiicipal.  y*^tr  Ji.f.,n,  r.uiM. 

•Hie  Ei'REKA  is ih€ be^tmirfact' for  Blacklxianls  \\v  hnv«'  U'=eil  in  t«ii  vp.irs"  ri«.irliiiir». 

liKO.  I).  HlfOOMKI.I..  iMi:.  ip:ii  Uaveii  Srb.i.,1.  Cniraco. 

lliA.  S.  1JA1\KK.  IVIiuipnl  Skinuor  Seimol,  Cliica.i.-.*.  " 
Your  Kureka  Slatinj;  is  wouderftil.     T  applied  ii  t(»  <»1<I  '•hn-kborinl-'.    Th«-y  are  liki*  -tnTie  nl.ire. 

O.  K.  \N  II. LIS,  rriiuii'ul  Aii-xiimlor  InsT.liit<\  Wbire  PUiinr.  n!  Y. 

(ffiiCi:  Snjhrhiffftf'hf  r>/f.J'n'  S  /./uu'jt.  f,%rf-'(lftf/,   Ohio.  lSf>7. 

"KriiKKA  LiqriD  Si.atino"  covers*  over  ///v/w  tfioui^ttml  J'*'f  nf  our  !>larklH»anis«.  ut  a  i;«»-t  oV  Ji1v»ut 
$1,000.    We  are  well  paid.    It  is  far  superior  t«»  anytliin*;  wliich  1  kin)W.  AN^<»N  .sMYTH. 

Ei'RRKA  Si.atino  is  on  bhiekbo.-mli*  in  my  school.  They  ji re  hMnl.  di>  not  reflect  the  li^bt.  .ind  are 
tniootber  than  natnnil  slate.  A.  *J    IJUKOFF,  rrinciiial,  I  inciijiiuti.  Ohio. 

I  have  useil  it  ten  vears.    Il  is  slate-color,  smooth,  and  n<»ver  bertinn-*  ■jlo"=-v. 

O.  S.  (  OOK,  lYinripul  No.  a,  D.iytr.n.  Ohio. 

For  fifteen  years  I  have  usetl  black bojmls  of  every  sort.  th«we  made  of  wood,  jiiul  wall  coaKd  with 
various  i>n:]mrations.  1  have  tried  quarry  slate.  Ft»'r  six  \ear<.  I  h:i\«'  \\<vn  "  Kiirekn  Sll^;:nt^**  ;uid  rind 
it  Huperior  to  any  other  surfai-e.  ALONZO  J.  llbWK,  THn.  Prep.  I)i  pi..  <.'lj!ca:;oT  nivcrsitj. 

Albion  Commfrrhd  CtilUqf-.  Mich't^.'nn,  Mny  ^  ISrtl 
We  find  " Eureka  Slating"  surface  equal  to  the  bebl  stone  slate*.         (HON.)  lUA  MAYIIKW.  rn»»t. 

Xttfionaf  liif.-'iiitjts  r,t.'i.rf,,  (',',;.;,.:.i.  May  •i'».  l«!fiG. 
We  have  used  it  in  our  four  t'ollegc  buildinjrs.  on  common  waIN  and  lUi  oUl  iHi.ird-.    I1  oxets'il-:  our 
Dopes  in  flnenesb  and  durability.  II.  O.  KASTMAN,  LI..1)..  Pre-id.  nt.    I>.  iv.  AM.KN.  St-rrctaiy. 

rfiihiifiajxt'h-  Ffh-  ■'■  Ihf^Dlut*-.  i.tti.,  March  12,  l,s<"i». 
For  four  years  we  have  used  Eureka  Slatinir.  with  complete  sail-r.ction.  -  «>n  wo.uI.  pai-vrt-d  wail*, 
and  hard  finish.    I  preier  it  to  rtaitUaf^^  because  the  surface  is  a«  i<o%Ni,  wirh  ad^ant:i>jf  of  nrfirokt'ii 
eurfkce  to  any  extent.  C.  W.  IIEWKS,  rie-ideut. 

.SY.  J'<tfih.  M't^souii,  Anu'.  'if^.  liiS.*! 
It  is  eahily  applied,  and  makes  a  beautiftil  and  perfect  blackboard  surface.  II.  It.  N  I'.KI.Y. 

Sup!.  l*uli.  .<chuoK 
Miunt-f>ofn  Sfafti'  Xornui!  Srhfutl.  Winf'tht.  Maicli  1.3.  Ih*;. 
Onr  blackboanl^  an'  of"  Kureka  Slating.*'    It  leavi-s  nothint;  to  be  de^ii-ed.    Ii  is  oijti.-i:  to  be.<t  Ver- 
mont and  Lehif^h  slates,  besides  lu'in^  cheaper.    1  commend  il  to  the  teacliers  of  the  Niir:]i  wo»t 

WM.  F.  PllELrs,  l»riiulpal. 

Bwides  above,  we  can  refer  to  thousands  of  the  most  iutelli^'ut  teachers  and  echool-ofHceniin  tbn  hind. 

-  ■■    ►♦^ 

iJUIfcTIKA  Bl^ATBI^"  Unnvalled  Blackboards,"  Standard  Sizc^,  Ash  FmiiK:-^: 

No.  0.— U  ft.  by  3   ft $2.7r,  No.. I.    ^  ft.  by  1*  ft $!i.aD 

1.— 8       '•    3   '• .'{..-iO         ->-•!       •'    r.  •• .ii.uo 

«.— 2*      "    3i  " ,'S.*.»ri'        «.— :^       "    t;  ••  lined  Air  music .'.  If.a0 

«.— 5       "    4   " 1.v«'        1.—AinjSii*o}',sfy/ffvOnkr. 

14.  Boud  ^tvect^  "New  ^w%u 
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V^\w«V  ^\\w^V^-.x^,  xs  ^^ 


THE    NEW    SONG    BOOK. 

J'ust    ^ub  lished  : 

The  Diadem  of  School 

By    3?ror.     W3I.     TILlLilXGIIAJST 


Songs, 


Its  BeauUruI  Illustrations  make  it  a  decided  Novelty : 

U9  txctUetU  aiul  appropriate  Music  ;  Us  carefully  selected  Poetry  ;  and  its  superior  system 

of  instruction  in  the  Elements  of  Music,  inaJce  it 

THE  VERT  BEST  SCHOOL   MUSIC   BOOK  EVER   PUBLISHED. 


WV^X'^^'wp-^'v     w»".^ 


Iti  Sonfcs  are  adapted  to  every  possible  occasion  in  every  kind  of  Bohool* 

IT  contains: 
^A^CADKNIY  SUNC.S;    AUTUMNAL  SONGS; 
I'JiRl)  SONCS:    IU)AIMAN   SONGS; 

OoMMON  SCHOOL  SONGS:    COUNTRY  LONGS:    CHANTS; 
I  >EI)ICATION  SONGS:    DEVOTIONAL  SONGS :    DO  RIGHT; 
ItJvENING  SONGS:    EXIIIP.ITION  SONGS:    EXERCISE: 
I^LOWER  SONGS;    FIELD;    FREE  SCHOOL:    FAMILY  CIRCLE. 
<ji  YMNASTIC  SONGS;    GRADED  SCHOOL;  GOOD  CHILDREN; 

Harvest  SONGS:  holiday;  home  circle; 
Infant  school  songs ;  industry; 
.ii:v  en  ilk  songs;  june  songs;  etc.; 
tvekp-in-the-right  songs;  kindness, 
t^ahor  songs:  love  songs;  little  singers; 

>IaY  SONGS;    MORNING  SONGS:  MORAL  SONGS; 
TV  ATI  ONAL  SONGS;    NIGHT  SONGS:    NEATNESS; 

Order  SONGS;  opening  songs ;  ODEDIENCE; 

l^ARTING  SONGS;    PASTORAL;    PATIENCE:    PATRIOTICj 

ii^UIET  SONGS: 

1T.ECESS  SON(;S;    RAIN;    ROUNDS  in  s,  3  and  4  Parti; 

Social  SONGS:  skatini;;  sunshine;  spring; 

'^rEACHERS*  INSTITUTE  SONGS:   TEMPERANCE; 
TTSEFUL  SONGS,  Unrivaled; 
A^ACATION  SONGS;   VISITORS*  SONGS; 
AV INTER  SONGS: 


'XCELSIOR  SONGS;    'A'ERCISES  IN  SIGHT  SINGING; 
"Y'OUNG-PEOPLE  SONGS; 
**  'ZaCTLY  THE  SONGS  TO  SUIT  ALL  1" 
49-    PUICR    1>KR    DOZKy,  -  -  -  •  .  fO  09 

Specimen  mailed  for  60  cents* 

] .  VJ .  Se\\e\vcv^\\\o\w  &  O^.^  Publishers, 
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RUTGERS  COLLEGE, 

NEW-BAUNSWICK,  N.  J., 

1S00-70. 

The  Academic  Tear  Begins  Sept.  21. 

The  arr^gement  of  the  Courses  of  Study,  and  the 
(Organization  of  the  Classes,  are  in  two  departments: 

1.  THE  CLASSICAL  DEPARTMENT,  era- 
bracing  the  course  of  studies  pursued  in  our  best  Ame- 
rican Colleges,  preparatory  to  receiving  the  Degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts. 

2.  THE  SCIENTIFIC  DEPARTMENT,  oiiga- 
aned  by  the  Tnistecfl,  to  meet  the  demand  for  Scien- 
tific and  Practical  Education,  has  been  designed  by  the 
Legislature  of  New  Jersey,  under  the  Act  of  Congress, 
"  The  State  College  for  the  Benefit  of  Agriculture  and 
the  Mechanic  Arts." 

This  latter  course  extends  through  three  years,  and 
includes  a  thorough  education  in  Civil  Engineering, 
Chemistry  and  Agriculture,  Technology  and  Metal- 
lurgy, History,  Constitutional  Law,  Political  Economy, 
M«ntal  and  Moral  Philosophy. 

The  Grammar-School,  in  which  Students  are  pre- 
pared for  either  of  the  two  Departments  of  College, 
opens  Sept.  15. 

The  Grammar-School  building  has  been  enlarged  by 
the  Trustees  of  the  College,  at  an  expense  of  ^i5,ooot 
and  will  afford  every  facility  for  the  best  instruction — 
fitting  young  men  for  College  or  business. 

Caulogues  may  be  had  on  application,  by  letter,  to 
the  President  of  the  College. 

ISAAC  £•  HASBROUCK, 

Secretary  of  Faculty. 

"  A  MER.  SCHOOL  INSTITUTE," 

-fl-  Foundod  1800, 

h  a  reliabh  and  practical  Educational 

Bureau 
To  aid  those  "who  want  well  qualified 

Teachers ; 
To    represent     Teachers    who     seek 

positions ; 
To  give  parents  iDforraation  of  good 

Schools ; 
To   sell,    rent,   and    exchange    School 

Properties. 
Fourteen  years  have  proved  it  efficient 
in  securing 

*  *  THE  BIOHTTaACHEB  VOB  THS  BXOHT  PLACS. " 

Qrculars  expUiining  plan,  etc,  sent  on 
application. 

J.  W.  SCHERMERHOEN,  A.M., 

Actoaiy, 
14  Bond  Sty  Xeio  York. 

pIANOS,     MELODEONS,     and    ORGANS.— 

■"■    Prices  greatly  reduced  for  cash.     New  7-Oaave 

Pianos  of  first-clais  makers  for  I275  and  upward.   New 

Cabinet  Organs  for  $45  and  upward.     Second-hand 

instruments  from  $40  to  1^175.      Monthly  instalments 

received,  and  instruments  for  tent.    Wtrerooms,  No. 

481  ZJroadway. 

HOK/VCT£.V^KT^^^ 


A   LIBRARY   OP 

EDUCATION, 

Selected  from  tfie  Best  Writers 
of  all  Countries. 


wi  K^  * '  ,  -    "i,^  ^^  .  ^ 


TO  CONSIST  OF 

A   Series    of   Volumes    contaiuing   tli« 
Educational  Writings  of 

It«clcc,  JcAK  P»«l  RichCer. 

Milton,  Piestmlosml, 

Hann,  l>r.  Cla*niiim|;, 

Mill,  RoiiMestt, 

Asclimin,  Montaii^ne, 

Carlyle,  Fenclon, 

Prof.  De  Morgan,  FranUin, 

Sir  Kdmand  Head,  Plato, 

Mme.  De  Ctcnlia,  Xenopl&on. 

And  other  Educational  Writers  of  Eminence. 


It  ii  the  design  of  the  Publishers  to  make  a 
Ck>acrLBTE  and  Stakdaeo  Edition  of  saci 
WoEK  OF  THK  Seues,  and  at  the  Rame  time  to 
reduce  the  cost  to  a  minimnm.  To  this  eai 
they  liave  adopted  a  model  'which  has  pron4 
very  snccessfnl  in  France,  and  which  pnts  tki 
products  of  fho  best  minds  within  reach  of  tbr 
most  moderate  means. 

The  Form — 32|no. — at  once  convenient  for 
the  hand  and  the  pocket. 

Tlie  Print — ^Clear  and  sufficiently  large  fir 
easy  reading. 

The  Paper— Good  enough  to  take  a  bs 
impfession. 

Tile  Stylr — ^Theap  but  not  poor;  ptpff 
covers ;  from  150  to  200  pages  a  volume. 

Tlie  Priee — Twkkty-five  Cents  a  voIohH, 
post-paid. 

NOW  BEAI>Y: 

Vol.  T._I«OCKB*8       THOrGHTS      9 
EDVCATIOIf. 

Vol.  II— JLOCKK*S  KMays  on  Stodjtfl 
ReadlnfiE ;  MILTOBTS  KpUir 
on  Education,  ^irith  Ttlrti^ 
liOCKE  and  MILTOH. 


Vol.  m— HORACB    MAMBI^S 

ttie  Study  of  Pl&jrsioiof  y  >■ 
Scl&oola. 

Vol,  IV.— SCOTTISH  UarrVERSITY  11^ 
DRBSSBS  I  {»)  Mill,  on  1> 
rary  and  Scientific  Ediicati*: 
(3)  Froudb.  on  Hoad-workbtfed 
Hand- work  ;  ('>  CAKLVLfi,  * 
the  Choice  of  Cooks. 

Other  Vohtmef  wUl  6e  dvkf  announced. 


\ 


J.  W.  Schermerhorn  &  Ca, 

PUBLISHERS, 

1U  'Bond  St.,  J^€M'27>rt 


(German  in^ttliliflrlinnls. 


■    >.   '\  \.,-K^\^ 


Fffr  the  quick  and  easy  acquisition  of  German^ 
tko  /oSowing  books  are  recommended  as  the  very 
best  ever  offered  to  the  fuilie,  wkichf  added  to ' 
their  xfiery  moderate  ^rice^  is  causing  their  general 
adoption  throughout  the  country. 

AII!V,  F.,  Radlmeiits  ot  tlie  Glennaift 
I<lt'ngaa§;e.  Exercises  in  Pronouncing, 
Spelling  and  Translating.    $0.35. 

.^—  If  cvr  Praetteal  and  Easy  Mrtl&od  ot 
Learning  tl&e  German  Iiangaage. 

With    Pronunciation   by  J.  C.  Oehlschlager. 
Revised  Edition  of  1869. 

First  Coarse  (The  Practical  Part)  5a6o :  Second 
Course  (Theoretical  Part)  $0.40 ;  Complete  ^x.oo. 

.1  German    Hand-vrrltlng.      Being   a 

Companion    to  every  German  Grammar  and 
Reader.    With  Notes  by  W.  Grauert    fo.40. 

OR.WERT,  IV.,  Bf  annal  of  tlie  Gc]> 
man  Iiaugnage.  First  Part  $0.^; 
Second  Part  $0.40 ;  Complete  $0.70. 

Speei men-copies  sent  free  by  mail  upon  receipt 
of  nalT- price.  Favorable  terms  for  first  intro* 
duction. 

£.  STEIQEB,  ?ablisher, 

22  and  24  Fi-aiikfoii  Street,  New  York, 


Kindergarten  Guide, 

With  Music  for  the  Plays, 

By  Mrs.  Horace  Mann,  and  Elistbetk  V.  Peabody. 


Seoond  Edition,  materially  revised,  heavy 
paper,  doth,  216  pages, 

Prl«c  by  mall $1  »5 


■  -^-.-^  •  ^^fc'sy-v.*^  ■■■• 


CONTENTS. 

Ch^».  I.— KiNDBRGARTSN :  What  is  It  ? 
II. — Rooms,  etc. 
III.-4^Music 

IV. — Plays,  GvMNASTrcs,  and  Dancing. 
V. — Thb  Kindbrcaktnkk. 

VI.— KiNDBRCARTEN  OCCUPATIONS. 

yn.— Moral  and  Rblioious  Exbrcisbs. 
Vill. — Objbct  Lbssons. 
IX. — Gbombtry. 
X. — Rbadinc. 
■  XI.— Grammar  and  Languacbs. 
XII. — Gbogbaphy. 
XIIJ.— Thb  SycRBT  of  Powbr. 
XIV.— Moral  Culturb  of  Infancy. 

J.  W.  Schermerliom  &  Co., 

Publidiers, 
U  Bond  St.,  New  York. 


^'An  Invaluable  Library  for  Teachers  and  School-OflSoers.'' 


'  X -'"•^   /^   ^^.•*.  •%    '■N  xN  ,  N.^V^      ^    ■  y  %.•>./  ••s^  *.y  > 


li^O.OO 


IVIIVE    jyOJ^J^JSJEli^. 


#f>.oo 


«r     «-      .^*'>.       v.'s. 


Complete  Educational  Year  Books 

:ir«or  ise^:,  ises,  isee,  ise^,  ises,  iseQ. 


\.^    'L^   ^-^     ^--m 


Until  February,  1870,  we  offer  the  six  volumes  of  the  Amebican  Eoucationai^ 

a 

-MoNl'HLY,  bound  in  substantial  cloth  binding,  for  the  small  sum  of  ITZITE  DOLLABS« 
j  ( If  required  to  be  fl«it  hy  mail,  $3.00  extra  fbr  pre-payment  of  postage. ) 

1         lliese  four  Tolnmes  contain  nearly  Threo  Aoofla&d  FagM  of  interesting  and 

*  Qsefiil  matter,  by  nuiny  of  the  b«t  Ednoational  wiitnsyoa  Bokjecta  of  vital  importance 

(    to  the  live  Educator.    An  idea  of  Ihe  wide  range  of  anbjeets  diecussed  may  be  gained 

from  a  "Table  of  Contents'*  of  any  (me  of  ihe  volnmei.    This  will  be  sent  when 


f 

1 


applied  for. 


J.  W.  Schermerhorn  &  Co., 


fi.    'B01il>   ST.,    JVEIV  XO-RK. 
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American  Educational  Monthly, 

DEVOTED  TO 

POPULAR  INSTRUCTION  AND  LITERATURE. 


■♦  •  ♦■ 


**  Th«  leading  Educational  Joarnal  in  America.**— iSMwrviZir  yaumaL 

"  A  liveljr  and  Independent  Monthly."—^  ti$trkmm  NaimmUM, 

**  PartioularliF  deniable  are  the  dear,  awdid  stalstteata  aT  tlM  omiaoalhr  weU-doM  wvAnn  of  l«st- 
booka."— i?M«^  TmhU, 

**  Its  artida  are  iliort  and  comprebentivt.    Iti  notice*  of  books  and  critioBms  art  just  aad  inteUifnU." 
^'KmtimmtU  imUUigtnetr. 

$1.50  FEB  AMUM.    SmOLE  NUHBEBS,  ISo. 


1*    For  Qub  of  THREE  new  Subscribert  (with  ^4.50),  we  will  send  free,  by  mail. 

MlVaUon*a  Xsnnal  «f  CaUstlaoiiico,'* 
Tery  fully  iOostrated — Music  for  Exercises,  sic    (Its  price  is  ^i«a5.) 

a.    For  Qub  of  FOUR  Subscribers  (with  ^6ooX  we  will  send  free,  by  mail, 

M  Tbe  I^airjrer  in  tlae  Behocril  Room,'* 

comprising  the  Laws  of  all  the  States  on  important  educational  subjects,  carsfidljr  eoapilsd,  amngtd 
cited,  and  e&plaiiied,  by  a  member  of  tbe  New  York  Bv.    (Its  price  is  |i.asJ 

3.    For  Cub  of  SIX  Subscribers  (with  ^00},  we  will  send  free, 

M 'Wodgnrood's  Cto-rcramont  and  Ijsivs  ot  tl&e  United  States,* 


A  comprehensive  view  of  the  Rise,  Progress,  and  Present  (^igaoisation  of  the  State  sad  National  Oovem- 
nients.  It  contains  tlie  law  to  enable  every  one  to  discharge  with  intelligence  and  fidelity  his  duties  to  the 
State  and  Nation,  snd  to  conduct  his  private  affiiirs  with  safety  to  himself  and  Justtoe  to  others.  It  has 
been  Mibmitted  to  Uie  criticism  of  the  ablest  jurists,  who  commend  it  and  its  objects  most  heartily.  Tho 
need  of  the  knowledge  presented  is  ttndeni^iile.    (Its  price,  in  doth  biodtng,  is  %\^9».) 

JLm    For  Qub  of  EIGHT  Subscribers  and  %\x,o^ 

'•VTebator**  National  Pictorial  Dictionary,** 

Recently  published.    Contains  1,040  octavo  pages.    (Its  price  b  ^oo.) 

0«    For  SIXTEEN  SobscrH>eiB  and  ^34.00^ 

M  Webster**  Unabridged  ftoyal  i^uarto  Pictorial  Dictionary.** 

(Its  price  is  lia.00.) 

0*    For  Club  of  FORTY  Sabscriben  (with  ^saooX  we  will  send  free  tbe  FIVE  B<X>KS  namod 
•bore. 


SPECIAL   Inducements  to   Subscribe    NOW. 

NEW  SUBSCRIBERS  for  1870  will  receive  Aogost,  September,  October,  November  and  December; 

of  1869,  without  charge  f 

CLUB  RA1*£S  (mthout  premiums.)— Three  Subscribers  Itr  $4.00 :  mx  subscribeis  for  $7.50 :  ten  sob- 
scribers  for  |ia.oo ;  twenty  subscribers  for  Saa    (Qub  subscribem  may  be  at  any  number  of  different 

Agents  art  wanted  ht  every  locality.    Circular  and  specimens  free  on  receipt  of  postage. 

J;  W.  Schermerhorn  &  Co., 

P%iblUihert,  1*  Bond  St.,  Keu  TwIL ' 


RUTGERS  COLLEGE, 

NEW-BAUNSWICK,  N.  J., 

1S00-70. 

The  Academic  Tear  Begins  Sept.  2L 

The  arrangement  of  the  Courses  of  Study,  and  the 
Organization  of  the  Qasses,  are  in  two  departments : 

1.  THE  CLASSICAL  DEPARTMENT,  em- 
bracing the  course  of  studies  pursued  in  our  best  Ame- 
rican Colleges,  pre|)aratory  to  receiving  the  Degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts. 

2.  THE  SCIENTIFIC  DEPARTMENT,  orga- 
nited  by  the  Trustees,  to  meet  the  demand  for  Scien- 
tific and  Practical  Education,  has  been  designed  by  the 
Legishitare  of  New  Jersey,  under  the  Act  of  Congress, 
*'  The  State  College  for  the  Benefit  of  Agriculture  and 
the  Mechanic  Arts." 

This  latter  course  extends  throngh  three  years,  and 
includes  a  thorough  education  in  Civil  Engineering, 
Chemistry  and  Agriculture,  Technology  and  Metad- 
lurgy.  History,  Constitutional  Law,  Political  Economy, 
M«nta]  and  Moral  Philosophy, 

The  Grammar-School,  in  which  Students  are  pre- 
pared for  either  of  the  two  Departments  of  College, 
opens  Sept.  15. 

The  Grammar- School  building  has  been  enlarged  by 
the  Trustees  of  the  College,  at  an  expoise  of  ^15,000, 
and  will  afford  every  facility  for  the  best  instru<Aion — 
fitting  young  men  for  College  or  business. 

Catalogues  may  be  had  on  application,  by  letter,  to 
the  President  of  the  College. 

ISAAC  £•  HASBROUCK, 

Secretary  of  Faculty. 

"  A  MER.  SCHOOL  INSTITUTE," 

s 

Is  a  reliable  and  practical  Educational 

Bureau 
To  aid  those  who  want  well  qualified 

Teachers ; 
To    represent     Teachers    who     seek 

positions ; 
To  give  parents  information  of  good 

Schools ; 
To   sell,    rent,    and    exchange    School 

Properties. 
Fourteen  years  have  proved  it  efficient 
in  securing 

* '  THE  BIOHTTaAOHEB  VOB  TBS  BIG«T  FLAGS. " 

drcHlars   explaining  plan,    eic,    sent   on 
application, 

J.  W.  SCHERMERHOBN,  A.M., 

Actuaiy, 
14  Bond  St.,  Keio  York. 


A   LIBRARY   OP 

EDUCATION, 

Selected  from  tlie  Best  Writers 
of  nU  Countries. 


■"%-*-"     .'.^-.•.'',    ^ '  ^  \ 


TO  CONSIST  or 

A   Series    of   Volumes    containing   the 
Educational  Writings  of 

I.MICC,  JcmK  P»«l  Hlchtrr. 

Milton,  IVstmlonl, 

Hann,  Dr.  Clft»nnlBg, 

Mill,  Ro«Me««, 

Ascl&ain,  Montaigne, 

Carlyle*  Fenclon, 

Prof.  De  Morgan,  PranlQln, 

Sir  Kdmnnd  Head,  Plato, 

Mme.  De  Ctcnlia,  Xcnopl&on. 

And  other  Educational  Writers  of  Eminence, 


It  ia  the  design  of  the  Publishers  to  make  t 
Ck>acrLBTB  and  Stakdabd  Edition  of  kacb 
WoEK  OF  THK  Seues,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
reduce  the  cost  to  a  minimimi.  To  this  end 
they  have  adopted  a  model  which  has  proTcd 
very  successfhl  in  France,  and  which  puts  the 
products  of  the  best  minds  within  reach  of  the 
most  moderate  means. 

The  Form — 32|iio. — at  once  convenient  for 
the  hand  and  the  pocket. 

The  Print — Clear  and  sufficiently  large  for 
easy  reading. 

The  Paper — Good  enough  to  take  a  fair 
impfession. 

The  Stylr — Cheap  but  not  poor;  piprr 
covers ;  from  150  to  200  pages  a  volume. 

The  Priee — Twbktt-fite  Cents  a  volome. 
post-paid. 

NOW   BEAI>Y: 

Vol.  T.— liOCKfi'S       THOtlGHTS       OS 
EDVCATMHff. 

Vol.  II«— IiOCKK*S  BsMiys  on  Stody  aai 
Readlni; ;  MHjTOWH  Kplftk 
on  Education,  ^irith  liivecif 
liOCKE  and  Mfl^TON. 


piANOS,     MELODEONS,     and    ORGANS.— 

*    Prices  greatly  reduced  for  cash.     New  7.0ctave 

P'unos  of  first-clais  makeTs  for  $ij$  and  upward.   New 

Cabinet  Orpins  for  I45  and  vip>KaTd     Stcotvd-hand 

instrumtats  from  #40  lo  $175.     UonlU^  \tv*u\w«^v% 

received,  and  instruments  for  retix.    "Wwtt«it«v%,iat» 

48.  Broadway.  hOKXC^  >N  KYIL^S. 


Vol.  ]XI.-.HORACB    MAVH^S 

the  Study  of  Phyeiology  la 
Schools* 

Vol,  IV..-.8COTTISH  UHIVEEtSITT  AI>> 
DRESSES t  (I)  Mill,  on  Lite- 
rary and  Scientific  Education: 
(3)  FaorDB.  on  Head-work  before 
Hand-work;  (')  Cakltle,  ob 
the  Choice  of  Books. 

OtKer  Volumef  wQl  be  duty  announced, 

Z..  'W.  Schermerhorn  &  Ca, 

i  U.  'Bond  ^t. ,  Keiv  ^^vV . 


_  • 

Mental  and  Social  Culture. 

For  Teachers,  Schools,   and   Families. 

By  L.  C.  LOOMIS,  A.M.,  M.  D.,  Presideni  of  Wluding  FmoUe  College, 


OONTlfiNTS : 


L  How  to  obtain  Knowledge, 
n. .  Obseryation,    Reading,    Ijectiires, 
Conversation  and  Meditation  Com- 
pared. 
UL  Bulesrelatine  to  Observation. 
IV.  Of  Books  and  Beading. 
y.  Judgment  of  Books. 
VL  Of  Giving  Instructions  and  Lec- 
tures. 
VIL  Rules  for  Improvement  by  Ganver- 
sation. 


VJIL  Practical  Hints  :  How  and  when  to 
Speak,  and  what  to  Say. 
IX.  Of  Study  or  Meditation. 
X.  Of  fixing  the  AUentian. 
XL  Of  enlaijging  the  capacity  of  the 
Mind. 
Xn.  Of  improving  the  Memory. 
XIIL  Of  Sefr-coHlrol. 
XIV.  A  Cheerful  Dispositian. 
XV.  Politeness. 
XVL  Practical  Hints  on  Behavior. 


It  may  be  used  with  advantage  as  a  New  Beaddio  Book  in  Schools. 
PHee, $0  75 


1  00. 


The  ''  Lawyer  in  the  School  Room, 


fj 


OOMFBiaZNO    THE 


LAWS  OF  ALL    THE  STATES      ^ 

ON  IMPORTANT  EDUCATIONAL    SUBJECTS. 

Qar^fiJiy  CompUedt  Arranged^  Cited  and  Ejcplaijwdj  by  a  membar  of  Vie  Xew  York  Bar, 


Chap.  L  Schools,   School  Sjfstems,    and 
Governments.    Giving  the  plans 
adopted  for  diffusion  of  know- 
ledge in  all  countries,  ancient 
and  modem,  and  showing  the 
effect  of  governmental  school- 
systems  on  the  destiny  of  na- 
tions, 
n.  The   Law    as   to    Bcligion   in 
Schools.     Citing  the  old  English 
and  Coloniid  laws,  and  giving  a , 
succinct  legal  history  (aU  taken ' 
from  law  books  and  court  re- 
cords) of  the  origin  and  pro- 
gress of  ** religious  liberty"  in 


this  country. 
nL  The   Iaw   as 


to   Beligion    in 


Schools.     Carefully   explaining 
the  laws  now  in  force  in  the 
several  States. 
rV.  The  law  as  to  Corporal  Punish- 
ment   Parent  ana  child. 
V.  The  law  as  to  Corporal  Punish- 
ment    Teacher  and  pupiL 
YI.  The  law  as  to  Punishing  and 
Misconduct  out  of  School 
VIL  The  law  as  to  the  proper  Instru- 

nient  to  be  used  in  punishing. 

VUL  The  hiw  as  to  the  ri^ht  of  Pa- 
rents to  interfere  with  the  rules 
or  the  methods  of  discipline 
adopted  in  Schoola 
IX.  The  law  as  to  the  Teaeher^i 
morality. 


This  work  is  very  highly  commended  by  the  leading  Educators  in  the  country. 
It  is  printed  on  fine  white  paper,  and  neatly  boxmd SI  00        1  25. 


TV  x:  I>  G  TV  o.o  I>  »  & 

Government  and  Laws  of  the  U.  S. 

A  Comprehensive  Vkw  of  ike  Hise,  Progress,  and  Present  Organizaiion  of  Vie  Stale  aud 

yaUoTuU  OovemneuAs. 

It  contains  the  law  to  enable  every  one  to  discharge  with  intelligence  and  fidelity  his 
duty  to  the  State  and  to  the  Station,  aud  to  conduct  liis  private  affairs  with  safety  to 
himself  and  justice  to  others.  It  has  been  submitted  to  the  criticism  of  the  ablest 
jurists,  who  commend  it  and  its  objects  most  heartily.  The  need  of  the  knowledge 
presented  is  undeniable. 

PiUCE-Bound  in  Leather,  hiw  style S3  QQ        ^  C\(^ 

Cloth •tA^      "^^Jff^ 


Object    Teaching    Aids. 


S!    NUMERAL    FRAMES 


Thb  AsMnn.  or  Komeral  Fnime,  la  nov  •  vary  popnki 
•id  In  taaobing  efafldrcn  to  ooon^  and  In  ginng  tkein 
their  firat  leiwoDi  in  Addition,  Sobtroction,  etc 


Mathematical   Blocks,   Dissected. 


'  Ma,  l-^nt« c«kc  Boot  BlMk—'^ To OM* place,"  la  Deat  paper  box.;.**  73. 
ThlB  miiy  bs'sent  by  mail  flettw  postace)  tor  $1  '23. 

9— Ditto- .doable,  or  Id  •>  two  pIiMn,"  in  Box 

These  are  acpuTately  diMwcted  blocks,  InTalmble  In  illnstmling  the 
Bole  of  Cuba  Boot.  One  of  them  should  be  in  the  hnnda  of  ever?  Tmif  her 
wbo  Kttempta  to  instmct  papils  In  Uiat  Bflually  trouUesorae  port  of  Aiith, 


3— -DleBAelMI  Cohv— .^cetlou  or  dlfltorent  colore* 

lUattratioB  coMie  acetloBi.    Luge  ^le,  B  In,  high,  1|  in. 

diameter  at  bus t>  s*. 

UEI.VII.LK'*  COnPLSTS  DRAWIKQ  ASD  BUlUMaO  BI.OGKI.  EUbonta 

and  lery  BupflrlM '. 

For  UH  in  An  SchooU,  Scientific  Schonk,  CdIIceib,  Aadmia  and  Hich  Schoalt. 


A 


.•19  O 


Forms  and   Solids,   Complete  Set. 

aix(|vlwo  PIccee,  In  iialMtBBtiMl  wood  Ihh.    ^itee S3  1 

Two  each  of  tlie  plain  Figures,  and  one  each  of  the  Solid*.     Eacli  gtunped 
with  ita  Number,  as  in  the  list. 


Equilitenl  Triimtfe. 
Righl-mjled    do. 
Obu>t-aofl«d  da. 


t,  Qoadnnt. 


a.  SpheiK. 
■).  Kuniipknc. 
tmenii  }»•  SdIkroM. 

rji.  Piiuii  (Saort.) 
jj.  do.  rrnif^ir.) 

erial-lfua^c,  M.  PynmU  (Sbuhc.) 

le.  B5.       do.     (Ti^inUtJ 


KINDERGARTEN  BLOCKS,  ou  Froebel.  Perbox..Jl  00 


BOOKS  ON   OBJECT  TEACHING. 


BtDt  pott-pald  ibr  prlee*  nomid.     Bjr  Siipi 

BinardS  ObJKi  LsMOnt - *«  00.  ]  Peibody'i  (Mill)  Klndcigirtm  Guide. 

Calkir'i  PrimiTY  Obi(ci  Letwin *  "«».     Shrldon'*  Eliintnnry  iMimetioii 

Hiitm»T,'.  Outlins  of  Ol»taTtielilBg 1  00.         Do.        Model  Lttum  on  ObjwW- 

Lillienihil  k  AHio'i  ElttntnlKY  Wtich'i  Objed  Liuoiij. 

Initnict^B*- ..- O  40.    WilKii;'.  Muiutl  of  Object  LcaOM— 


Diadem  of  School  Songs, 


ITS  SEAUnnrL  mtTSTBATlOlIS  VAZB  IT  A  DECIDES  K0VELT7 ; 

It<  execllent  and  appropriate  Mnete;    its   earefttlly  selected   Poetry;   and  Its 
•uperlor  ejrstenk  o/  iHetraetton  in  tiM  Elements  of  Mosie,  make  it 

THE  VERT  BEST  SCHOOL  MUSIC  BOOK  EVER  PUBLISHEB. 

Ls  Songs  are  adapted  io  every  possible  occasion,  in  every  kind  of  School 

Price  per  Doxen,  $6.00.     Specin&en  mailed  Ibr  80  Cents* 

I  -  I    ■  III  -**- 

Aids  to  School  Discipline  : 

A  Substitute  for  SCHOOL  RECORDS,  REPORTS  and  PRIZES. 

A  New  and  Im^rovtA  MUionr^-heautifuBy  printed  in  Cbhn,  from  Tieto  jplorfe^,  \»iXh  new 

and  appropriate  Designs 

An  accurate  regUtsr  of  dtpertmcBt  auid  adiolarship  promotes  hsalthjr  emidatiea.  Yet  sach  a  register  is 
rarely  kept  Teachers  cannot  record  each  recitation  as  it  oocurs,  hence  the  record  ia  Defected  for  the  time, 
and  afterward  made  fmtq  -memory.  P99ftct  accuracy  being  impossible,  co^fidtmet  m  ikt  record  is  weak- 
gtudt  ^^ftd  Ut  m^rui/arct  lost.  The  Aids  secure  the  good  resnlta  of  accurate  records  and  reports,  with  less 
expense  of  timcL  The  Ams  naturally  and  inevitably  awaken  a  liTsly  paternal  interest,  ibr  the  popil  takes 
home  with  him  the  witnesses  of  his  daily  conduct  and  progress. 

If  prizes  or  medals  are  awarded  at  close  of  session,  there  can  be  no  mistake  in  determining  to  whom  they 
belong :  and  the  decbian  being  mads  on  the  pupOs'  txbibition  of  Cards  atod  Ccjrtifi^(e%  no  »us|Mcion  of 
fiiToritism  can  arise. 

It  is  needless  to  discuss  the  value  of  proper  incentirss  fer  either  children  or  adults.  The  use  of  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  these  Aids,  with  the  unbounded  approval  of  Teachers,  Parents,  and  Pupils,  assures  us  ihet 
they  are  doing  great  jt^ood. 

lliey  are  neat  in  design,  beautifully  printed  in  the  best  colon.  The  Certificates  are  prises  which  pupils  will 
cherish.  Single  Merits  and  Half-Merits  are  printed  on  card-board ;  Cards  and  Checks  on  heavy  paper,  and 
may  be  used  many  times — hence  the  system  is  cheap.  They  are  put  up  in  sets  of  joo, — there  being  80  Cer- 
tificates, 1 30  Chc^,  MO  Cards,  loe  Single  Merits  and  Half- Merits. 

nrice,  per  Set,  $1.JI5.    Bjr  niaH,  prepaid,  fliAS. 

The  SORTS  which  make  up  the  Sets  sie  supplied  separate,  by  inaih  as  fbUetrs  ;--Certificates,  per  han- 
dred,  60  cts.;  Checks,  per  hundred,  40  cts.;  Cards,  per  hundred,  15  cts.;  Singls.Merits,  15  cts.;  Half-Meriti^ 
15  cents.  

The  New  School  Medal  is  made  of  Supe- 
rior White  Metal,  with  appropriate  Designs. 

Price  85  Cents.    By  Mall,  35  Cente* 

Our  Illustrated  Catalogue 

at 

SCHOOL  MATERIAL,  for  1869  and  '70, 

Bepi«seni8  AFPASATUS,  S00S8,  CHASTS,  SLOBSS,  lUFS, 

SCHOOL   FtJBNITtJEE 

cf  several  superior  modem  styles,  and  many  other 

"ARTICLES   F6r   EVERY   SCHOOL.* 

Mailed  on  dtmand  with  Stamp, 

J.  W.  ScKetrcv^iVvoxTs.  ^  ^<^., 

Publishers  and  ManufactuTttrt , 


Kerl's  Composition  and  Rhetoric. 

A  STMPLB.  coiici0e«  pr<qa«wive,  thorough  and  practical  work  on  a  vbw  flan.  It  occnpiei 
iin  intermediate  poRition  between  common  Grammar  and  higher  Rhetoric,  embodjiog  from 
each  what  Is  practically  most  usaftit. 

AXSO«  ANOTHER  NEW  BOOK: 

04Ll)STHlil«fi€    S@1NI@S. 

By  FLOBA  T.  PABBON& 

lUastrated  81nglii|;  fixercUes  for  SchooU.    Priec 90  ObU. 

THE  UNION  READERS  and  SPELLERS. 

Recommended  by  Turentjr^fbvr  SUtte  BnperlnteBdcnte. 

UKed  in  hundreds  of  large  cities  and  towns,  and  more  ^nerally  than  any  others.    Interest- 
ing and  Instructive — adroirablj  graded.    In  style  pnrc,  high-toned,  and  reining ;  conforming 
to  the  acknowledged  standard — Webstbr's  Dictionahy.     In  external  characteristics  iiBSiir 
passed-;  being  in  paper,  binding,  typography,  and  illustrations  ntperior  to  all  othera. 

ROBINSON'S   MATHEMATICS. 

TMe  only  Complete  Series. 

Excels  all  others  in  conforming  to  fe<;eU  atandarda,  in  Tablks.  Forms,  and  Akravokxkkt, 
spplication,  rules,  definitions.  exampleH,  analysis,  methods,  accuracy,  and  utility.  Ilore  ex- 
tensively used  than  any  other  arithmetica. 


■  \^      "v-      y-s. 


Spei\ceriaT\    Pei\inai\sl:\ip. 


rn&e  iUnerlran  8tan<likrd  of  Bualnees  PennuinalUp* 

Simple— Practical— I^cautiftil. 

The  Only  Original  System.    First  Published  In  1848. 

Used  in  nhi«-tefiths  of  all  tlie  Normal  Scliools  in  the  United  States.  Used  non  in  N«w 
York  and  more  geKerallv  e?er>fwbetfe  tl^an  a^  other  Taught  by  the  best  penmen.  Fro- 
duee$  th€  heat  penmen,  and  ciiallbnoes  the  wokld  to  show  better  reauOa^  or  a  better  buaineaa 
or  omamentai  pmwwii  thfA  one  Unght  exclnslTely  in  its  school. 


Townsend's  Analysis  of  Civil  Government 

A  topi4SaL  tabulated  arraKgtment  of  the  QoKsritintoi;  f  f  rvR  XXkitvd  States,  and  u 
lytical  exposition  of  Civil  Government  according  to  the  American  System. 

WEU^'S  SCIENTIFIC  SERIES,  GRAY'S  BOTANICAL  SERIES,  WEBSTER'S  SCHOOL 
nOTIONARIES. 

Pasquf.ll's  Phknch  8kri¥S,  WooitBTRY's  OsRXAiv  Sekies,  Willson'«  Bistobtes,  Bbyant 
K  Stkatton's  Book-Keepino  Series,  etc.,  etc. 

IVISON,  PHisfNBT,  BliAKlBliiAif  A  "CO.,  manufdcture  the 'Best  Pemtemvade^^ 
the  celebrated  »*Spenceri«n. Double  Blastlc  Steel  Pens.** 

199*  Teachers  and  School  Officers  are  invited  to  correspond  with  us,  and  M^ieBd  fertile 
Ediicatieual  Almanac  for  1870. 

IYISO]!(,  PftlMEYvBLAKEMAN  &  CO., 


r 


New  Reader  Every  Month. 


■»^  • 


TEACHEBS  eveiywliere  are  colling  for  flometfaiDg  to  teke  the  place 
of  the  Beading  Books  now  used  in  the  schools.  These  compila- 
tions, however  excdlent  of  their  kind,  do  not  meet  the  reqnirenxeuts 
of  the  times.  American  boys  and  gtrls  are  dissatisfied  with  their  dull- 
ness and  lack  of  life.  First  of  all  things,  children  now-a-days  demand 
XHrrelty.  Beading  Books  as  a  cUun  lack  this  indispensable  charm.  •  -Be- 
ing permanent,  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  be  abo  at  all  times  fresh 
and  interesting.  No  matter  how  ohpioe  and  appropriate  the  selection 
ihej  contain,  tlto  pdpils  soon  get  ttred  of  them  ancl  want  something  new. 

Ererj  teacher  knows  with  what  animation  a  class  takes  np  a  new 
Beader,  Olad  of  the  change,  and  oorioos  to  know  what  the  new  book 
contains,  tbe  bojs  and  girls  read  it  throagli  in  a  few  days.  The  class- 
reading  drags  dowlj  after.  Long  before  the  book  is  done  with  as  a 
text-book,  the  selections  hays  ceased  to  be  novel,  and  consequently 
have  become  uninteresting.  As  the  pupils  lose  tiieir  zeal,  the  reading 
exercise  grows  dull  and  tiresome,  and  in  the  end  seems  rather  to  create 
a  distaste  for  reading  than  a  lore  for  it.  Hence  follow  the  frequent 
changes  of  books  and  Series  to  the  cost  and  consequent  displeasure 
of  pai^nis. 

In  some  places  the  daily  newefpapers  hare  been  introduced  to  me^  the 
want  of  fresh  reading  in  the  dasfif-room,  and  to  supply  to  pupils  the  in- 
formation concerning  cuirent  events  that  most  school  children  are  so 
deficient  in.  Such  jHipers,  however,  are  manifestly  unfit  for  the  school 
room,  both  in  style  and  matter.  What  is  good  in  them  is  generally  of 
too- advanced  a  character  for  the  young, — ^presupposing  as  it  does 
maturity  on  the  part  of  the  reiider, — ^while  veiy  much  of  the  contents 
of  the  best  regulated  papers  is  imfit  to  be  read  by  ehildien.^  The 
longer  our  boys  and  girls  are  kept  from  an 'acquaintance  with  pcdice 
r0p6fts^  and  the  horrible  erimes  and  casualties  that  form  the  staple  of 
ordinary  uewspaptai,  the  better  it  is  for  them. 

Juvefiile  papers  and  magasines  have  been  tried  in  other  plaoe(h,  with 
some  advantage  over  the  common  reading  books.  The  greater  x>art  of 
Buch  phildxfenl^&teifthirei  faoMrrer.  is  too  puerQe  andtrivial  for  the  ma- 
jority of  iK^hokrs,  even  when  it  is  at  all  adapted  for  class  retydia^^. 


A  NEW  READER  EVERY  MOHTTE. 

Between  the  jnyenile  magazmes  and  the  old  folks'  m&gazmes,  there  is 
an  hiatus  in  our  first  class  periodical  hteratore  that  needs  to  be  filled. 
In  filling  it  the  wonts  of  the  schools  in  the  matter  of  fresh  and  at  the 
same  timo  instmctive  reading,  as  weU  as  the  wants  of  youth  for  soma 
bridge  between  our  purely  juvenile  and  our  first  rate  adult  litaratore 
would  be  supplied.  • 

To  meet  these  special  needs,  the  imdersigned  propose --to  begin 
shortly  the  publication  of  a  New  lUuslrated  Jlonthly  Magazine  for  th$ 
School  and  Family,  to  be  called 

The    Reader. 

Tub  Beadeb  will  be  of  Grown  Octavo  size,  of  not  kss  than  Ninety- 
six  pages  a  montti,  dearly  printed  on  toned  paper  and  finely  illostrated— 
making  two  volumes  a  year,  of  about  six  hundred  pages  each,  with 
many  illustrationa  The  volumes  will  bc^^  with  Mazch  and  Septem- 
ber, to  accommodate  the  usual  school  terms. 

The  reading  matter  will  be  mainly  selected  from  ttte  writingB  of  the 
best  authors  in  every  department  of  Uteratnxe  caloulated  to  interest  and 
instruct  the  young.  Great  care  will  be  taken  to  have  the  selections  of 
the  very  highest  order  of  literary  merit,  and  sndh  as  will  combine 
entertainment  with  profitable  instrnctioo.  The  coUivatioii  of  a  pure  liter- 
ary taste,  and  a  desire  for  ah  acquaintance  with  the  best  writings  of  aQ 
ageSy.will  be  a  leading  purx>ose  of  the  Magazine.  The  original  matter  will 
consist  principally  of  digests  and  summaries  of  current  news,  designed 
to  makt3  the  readers  acquainted  with,  and  to  create  in  them  a  lively  in- 
terest in,  the  events  of  the  day.  Special  pains  will  be  taken  to  provide 
readable  sketches  (with  engraved  illustrations  when  needed)  of  the 
more  important  achievements  of  engineering  and  mechanical  skill,  and 
such  other  manifestations  of  the  world's  progress,  as  may  be  of  interest 
to  the  class  for  whom  The  Reader  is  intended. 

Bearing  in  mind  the  fact  thst»  to  the  young,  all  Uieratnre  is  new,  and 
considering  the  use  to  be  made  of  The  Reader  in  the  schools^  onr  plan 
of  choosing  matter  for  its  instructive  value  and  Uteraxy  merits  without 
regard  to  its  age,  will  meet,  we  think,  with  general  apitfobatioQ.  It 
will  certainly  enable  us  to  oflEor  from  month  to  month  a  greater  Tarisfy 
of  first  rate  ^reading  than  could  be  brou^t  together  in  anj  nthor  way. 

A  Pra^Mctos  giving  terms^  eta»  wiU  be  issued  in  a  Urn  weekk 

J.  W.  Schermerhom  &  Co., 

14  Softer  M.,  J^eft^  ZMt. 


jp€>n 

SCHOOLS   AND   ACADEMIES. 


H 


HILLAI^D'S  READEI^S—New  Series. 

ILLARD'S  PRIMARY,  OR  FIRST  READER,  Illustrated  ; 
Ilillard's  Second  Reader,  Illustrated ; 

HiI1ard*8  Third  Beader,  BliutEated ; 

Hillard*B  Foarth  Beader,  Ulnstxated  ; 

Hill«rd'8  IntennediMe  Beader,  lUiutnted  ; 

HillAid*B  Fifth  Beader,    )  With  an  original  TreaUsa  on  Blocntion,  b/  Proil 

Hillard*8  Sixth  Boader,  f  Mark  BaUoy,  of  Yale  CoUcgew 

WALTOWnS    ARITHMETICS. 

Walton'a  Frimaiy  Azithmelio ; 
Walton's  Intelleetiial  Arithmotic ; 
Walton^B  mnrtratiTe  Practical  Arithmetic ; 
Walton's  Arithmetical  Tabic ; 
Key  to  Walton's  TMe—Faui  1 ; 
Key  to  Walton's  Table— Part  2. 

WORCESTEI^'S  SEI^IES  OF  DICTIONAI^IES. 

Worcester's  Pictorial  Boyal  Quarto  IHotionary ; 
Woroestei^B  Uniretsal  and  Grltioal  Dictionaiy ; 
Woroestex^s  GompreherndTe  Dictionary ; 
Worcester's  Elementary  IHctionaxy ; 
Woroester'a  Primary  Dictionary. 

WORCESTER'S  SERIES  OF  SPEUINC  BOOKS. 

Worcostci^s  Primary  Spelling  Book  ; 
Woieestor^B  OomprahenilTa  Spelling  Book ; 
Worcester's  Pronouncing  Spelling  Book  ; 
Adams*  Spelling  Books,  for  advanced  Glasses,  EraminationH,  dc. 

READING  CHARTS— To  o€conipany  Ilillard's  Iloader:?. 
Eight  GHABTS,  mounted  on  fonr  large  Gards,  25  inches  long  by  30  inches  wide 

These  Oharts^  it  is  believed,  will  prove  a  very  important  aid  in  teaching  yoimg 
pnpils  to  t^e  the  flAt  steps  in  Beading  and  Spelling.  Greater  progress  can  b« 
made,  and  more  interest  aronsed,  by  their  nse,  than  by  the  nse  of  any  First  Beader 
alone.    The  Latest^  Gheapest,  and  Best  School  Gharts  publishod.    Pnoe  f  S.Sa 

Soavey's  Goodricli's  History  of  the  United  States. 

SB-WBITTEN  AXfD  BBOUGBX  DOWN  TO  THE  PBX8ZKT  TDfE. 

Containing  several  new  features  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  commend  It  as  the  most 
desirable  SCHOOL  HISTOBT  yet  pubHshed. 


GorrMpondenoeis  sedidted  with  reference  to  the  nse  of  the  above  Books.    A  v«ry 
libearal  difcooat  will  be  giv«i  iat  first  introduction.* 
^^HT"  Catalogues  will  be  sent  on  application.  Annnns—     . 

C<ire  of  J.  If.  Schermerhorm  Jb  C0.p 

14  BamA  «lx^V^«x« 


NATURAL   HISTORY   STORE. 

The  American  Sohool  Oabinet  of  Mineralogy  and  Gtoology, 


Kmbracla^  900  clMni«t«rlsU«   mpttimkmm*  «f  IcfMllBif  Hi*«nU«v   Roclu,   and 


^^-^^  %  ^s 


Thev  are  tke  best  collectimu  adapted  to  nopular  oae  that  hare  yet  been  ofltrred.  and  an  |iaitkalarijr 
adapted  to  SdiooU.  GtmI  pain*  haa  been  taiu»  ia  their  cooipletkwL  aud  it  haa  ben  a  apecial  aim  te  make 
tliem  tliorou^hly  American,  which  have  beta  caifiad  oal  cxcnl  in  a  itm  cna,  where,  from  the  aatve  of  die 


tliem  tliorou^hly  American,  which  have  beta  caifiad  oal  cxctpl  in  a  itm  cna,  where,  from  the  aatve  of  die 
■pecimen,  foreiji^  onei  were  necessary. 

The  arrancemeat  follnercd  is  (hat  of  DaM^  Maaaal  of  If  iaemlocy.  Ereiy  Madmen  ia  aoad,  md  of 
Kood  and  vnitorm  size,  the  aTepige  niManre  of  each  betas  ^^"9  and  a  naif  nidheai  the  weight  m  dbe  miin 
collection  b«ins  about  seventy  poundib 

'I'he  fint  division  relates  to  MinenJogy,  the  aetond  to  Melallui|;y,  thi  Ihild  to  the  Aiokk  rocks,  md 
the  iburth  to  the  fouilifarous  rocks,  principally  of  the  New  Yorii  aariea. 

A  complete  Catakigue  wDl  be  sent  on  applicariaa. 

y^tf  ^r/V^  o/  tke  Sets  U  ^J^O,   tPiihoHt  Case:  ^60  complete,  in 
MietcA;  jKatHiii  Case  nieety  fitted  up,  tncfudins^  pacJting. 

AIs(>,  collections  of  one  hundred  and  ftfty  maOcr  aixed  Meumena  of  MINERALS.  likewise  arraafBd 
according  to  Dan9's  Manual,  for  |se^  citaWcP**  of  which  will  bo  teaishod  on^applicatioa. 

f*4]l  oils.— Collections  oT  150  spcdea,  anranfed  accordtaf  to  Sowerby*s  Manual  of  Conchology,  and 
accurately  named.  Price  5m>  3oo  ■pocwiOB^  ns  ooaiod  apoda^  of  Golf  of  California,  Central  Anicnca, 
and  Panama  Shells.    Price  $20.     ta  apocime^a,  m  aamod  aptdeib  of  Banpean  Shells.     Price  |U. 

Fossils— Sets  of  mo  for  %9^  BLOwnm  Couxcrioiik-riop'miaorala  ia  caaew  >ia.  Scales  or 
Hakdnrs.%  including  the  diamond,  fy.  CSTBTAX.  MoOBLS.— Sot  of  fifty,  #ia:  of  tweaty-fiv^  ^ 
Irskct  Pins  %^*$  per  1000 ;  35  cts.  per  mol 

nirclo.— 100 choice  akins,  from  North  Am*in,  Bma&t  and'Aortnlia,  accaraldy  wiwcd  6r  a idea- 
tific  collection,  ^50.  • 

A4|irQ'l0B.— A  lane. collection  of  PoUahed  Affttaa  haa  jnat  bcca  reeeived  from  Gcnaaay.  The 
beauty  and'richoem  of  mosa  spociiMQi,  vmiod  aa  ttoy  on  ia  lomihal  ftnatian  and  ^gh  colon,  mike* 
them  extremely  desirable  as  ornamental  minerala.  Hw  prico  iWfMl  lipom  fo  cta^  to  #3.  A  aot  of  tvchi; 
giv-ns  a  good  variety,  will  be  fwniahcd  far  #miu 

Euplactella  opeoioM*  or  ITniiis  Wlttmwt^  baiklt— Thb  olagatf  Coral  Spoaso.  from  its  nevt^i; 
and  beautjr,  together  wich  its  reoeaC  iatroduciioa,  haa  aaet  a  rapid  aua  7'ho  aapply,  however,  not  being 
yet -exhausted,  they  will  be  furnished  fix  %%  cadi,  aad  cudoUi  panod  to  that  thay  caa  ho  forwarded  10  asj 
part  of  the  country  safely. 

Parlor  Agatris  Tanlu— Two  sisaa,  coataAiiag  laa  and  abtoon  taDoaa,  caat  itoa  fraaam^  kigk'r 
Japanned.    Prices  %\z  and  ^aa. 

ArtIllcl«I   HjTM  *r   Blrto   anA   MMttSMU,    Whiiloito    aiad    Rataill. 

49-  A  Prict  IM  qf  B^  fan%iMkid  m  mffUcuiitM.' 


CHARLES  O.  BKEWSTBR, 

/e  2>emont  Street^  Gaston,  Mast. 


Cincinnati,  and  ftH  SUeektr  Street,  Jfew  Jtorit, 

Have  aow  r^y  for  Caovasacn  that  aAMivaUo  boo^ 

ABBOTT'S  LIFE  OF  CHRIST. 

JESUS  OF  NAZARETH :   His  Life  and  Teaching  by  Lymaa  Abbott.     With  X>caigaa  by  Doii 
Ds  Laroche,  Feaa  aad  ocherib    Cmwa  8ro,  tdbt^  biialii  adtcs,  s»  P>P*«- 

■*  In  many  icapecu  it  is  th«  best  Life  of  Chrial  that  has  9annnd."^Ptnttfyi§9imm,  PMOtidtMiB. 
**  It  is  a  book  offfraat  beauty  and  power.'*— ^#0.  T,  L.  Cmfirr,  D.  D, 

also: 

History  or  tike   I>c»»trii.otion  of  JToruwhlemv 

WHk  Ma^  Md  EngrnvtHit,      And  will  aooa  ha  nady,  wiA  -m  Utmiarfita  Iqr  UanNo  QmOth 
Aaacrlcan    Iloma    Book   of  Practical   aad    BoloKtlAo    Kattevaaiian* 

*  Ag€mtt  mftrhing  tktu  ka0ks  gti  gxelmtiwe  UrriUfy  miU  ik*  mnt  IHenti  itrmM,     Send  for  Crcaha 

I  --  --■--.-  Ill,  — 

Oar  Dlnatrated  Oatalogae  of  Sdidd  Katarial, 

For  1800  ana  '70» 

Ropfoiaots  3ippaffttua^  Bodu;  <3taft%  Ototaa,  Mqp^  sSbebl  FamitaR  of  acvenl 
aupariovaodam  styles  ■idniHy«lhv'*Artkiea  for  owySchooL"  SUkim 
dciaaad  %Ntk  Stom^. 

y^  * 'Sids^jraft.tfeQra  &  Co., 


FELTER'S  ARITHMETICS. 


-»g»«- 


A  PTURAL,  rRACnCAI^  AND  ArfMCTIVE  SERIES 

OP 


UnsttnM    Mxit\mtticKl    mxt  -  %00k$. 


BnESmZTSLT  omODUCSD  Ain)  USED  WITB  XlfCBEASDirS  BiLTISyACnOV. 


Pcltcr*a  FInt  Ijenon«.    (Tllastrated.) 
.^S^Kcr^a  Primary  Aritlftnietto.  (IlhH.) 
Fcltcr*«  Intellectmtl  Arltl&mrtlc. 


Vrltnr*0  iBtcrmcdlste  Aritbnirtlr. 
VeltoHs  Ctemmamr  Srlisol  AHtlunetlc. 
Fcltcr*s.Pimctleal  Aritlkmcttc. 


ARlTHMBTICAXi  TKACHIVO. 

A  pamphltt  of  48  pmufi%,  embodying  tiM  bat  system  of  teocbiag  the  sciesoe  on  ProC  Fbltbr's  fwin- 
ciple  ind  methodic  and  Gootaining  numerous  Teetimowile  from  vnraiMat  toacfaen»  inll  be  scat  free, 
postsge  paid,  to  any  addieae.    TEACHERS^  SEND  FOR  A  COFY. 


Jinmt  Putillsliodl  t 

COOLEYS  TEXTBOOK  OF  CHEMISTRY: 

AN  ACCURATE,  UODERN,  AND  SYSl'EUATIC  EXPLANATION  OF  THE 

KliJBMBIITART  PRIRCIPIjVS  OF  TRBS  SCIBWCB,  ADAPTBD  TO  USK-Ilf 
HIGII-BCHOOIiB  Alt D  ACADEmSS,  mrFTH  II«IiVSTRATIOHS, 

Bt  LE  boy  C.  COOLET,  A.K., 

Pf/tM*0r  «A  HtUmrmi  Sekntw  im  Mtm  YwHt  Stm§t  Utrmml  Stk^^L 

One  T6L  12mo,  with  lomaroas  dutratloBg,  vnUbrm  n^tb  "Codej's   XTtttonl 

FUloiophy.''   Prioe^  9L7L 

llib  vohnnc  is  desijpied  to  be  a  TexhBMk  of  Chemistry,  salted  to  the  wiaft  of  High-Schools  and 
Academies.  It  is  believed  that  the  following  features  of  tbe  work  adapt  it  to  the  |nirpose  for  which  it  mas 
designed  :— i.  It  contains  no  more  than  can  oe  m^uitrwi  by  aTcnge  classes  in  the  time  usually  given  to  the 
9tudy  of  Chemistry  in  the  High-Schcds  and  Academics,  a.  It  is  thoroughly  systematized ;  the  order  and 
development  of  subjects  is  thought  to  be  logical,  and  the  ammgement  of  topics  especially  adajpled  to  the- 
bc5it  methods  of  conducting  the  exercises  of  the  class-room.  ^  It  is  written  in  accordance  with  modem 
iheuiics,  and  uo  paiiu  have  been  spared  in  the  attempt  to  make  it  friiriy  vrpresent  the  ^rtstni  staU  of  tlie 
science  as  £ir  as  the  elementary  character  will  pemtt. 

A  VALUABLE  AIH)  ATTRAOTIVE  TEXT-BOOE:. 

One  yd.  Ume,  vitli  nuwrou  SfaurtntiBni.   PtiM,  tl.60. 


DAY'S   AMERICAN    SPELLER. 

The  method  of  PROF.  DAY  as  presented  in  this  excellent  Spelling  Book  is  expressed  by  one  line  in 
the  preface : — "  To  Spxll  is  to  kamb  tub  ALmAimc  Sounds  that  make  up  a  Wkittrn  Wokd." 
In  accordance  with  this  idea,  words  carefully  selected  ind  dassified  are  arranged  with  reference  to  their 
-.i_»^..--.i         ._      ^    ^..     ._.        .      f  ..    ..«_...      of  Wqj^  „0l  Definition,  nor  Acccntation, 

are  given ;  also  lists  of  foreign  word.*,  and 


w4i^«Arfj!r' elements.    Om*  tkkir  is  kept  in  view,  the  Spelling  of  Words,  not  Definition,  nor  Acccntation, 
but  simply  S^ttinf.    Classes  of  Latin  aud  Greek  Derivatives  an     " 


full  dictation  exercuea 


CONTENTS: 


Alphabet :  Dcfiiiitions ;  Rules  of  Syllabication.  Piimer  Exercises.  Vowel  Elements.  Cimsonant 
Elements.  Diphtlionfnu  Homonyms.  VVords  alike  in  Spelling  but  diflerent  in  Meaning  and  Pronunci- 
ation. Words  with  Silent  Letters.  Paronyms,  or  Words  of  Like  Origin :  Class  I.  Compound  Words* 
Paronyms:  Clars  II.  Vernacular  Prefixes.  Paronyms:  Class  III.  I^tin  and  French  Prefixes.  Paroii* 
vnis  :  Class  IV.  Greek  Prefixes.  Paionyms  '  Class  V.  Suflixcs.  Paronyms :  Class  VI.  Internal  Chan^. 
woids  from  the  Greek  Langu.ige.  Latin  Words  and  Phrases.  French  Words.  Miscellaneous  Foreign 
Wotds.  Names  of  Persons.  Names  of  States  and  Territories  and  their  Capiuls.  Wotds  Spelled  in  Dif- 
ferent Ways.    Abbreviations.    Dictation  EaerciseSb 

Price  &r  Examination  and  Introduction,  Fifteen  Oentl  each.    Scad  for  a  Copy. 

CHARLES  SCR»BNER.%lCO.,?w\-\w«Ax 


SH£LDON  &  CO..  498  and  500  Broadway. 

Woold  Mm<mmM  Uwi  U^  kATo  piinhMKd  tiM  eatm  Utfc  •#  SGEOO^ 

TSZT-BOOS^  fonnerlj  pnUiahed  hj  Mamoos  Bbozhebs^  Kev  Toik, 
ambcmoing  flM  loUowiiig  Talnablt.tbAdHd  books  : 

LOSSIN G'8  HlflTORIBS  OF  TikB  VMITBD  8TATK8.    A  Complete  Seiieft  for 

all  Clauet.    Elecantly  lUiutnietf.  / 


liOMlSa*!!  PHOIABY  UUTOBT.    12aiA.  2S8pp.    Price $1  Of 

liOggmcy  CHBAMMABi-^ciiOOli  HMTORT.   linn.    iNeerljreodj^ 

I<OSSIlV6*S  COMMON  SCHOOIi  HISTORT.    12mo,  STB  pp.    Priee , 1  » 

Ii09SIMG*d  PICTORIAI*  HI9TOI|Y^    Bjr  BeiiMm  J.  Lo«Hing.  entlier  of  "  FieM- 
Book  of  the  RcTdetiMi^'   **  iUtiiim«l  F^fiOy  Hiptov  of  f^  V«M  Stalc<'  etc.    immw 

4^4   PP*       «nC8  »»*■••  ■■■»■■■  — »■  ■»■■  m^mm  — ■  —■»»»•■  ■»■■  »*»■  — »  ■■■■   ■■■fc  »—  ■»■■  — »»  »»»■—»»»     S   0 

Each  of  theie  woika  U  complete,  and  embraces  the  Juelofy  of  oar  awaUy  from  ila  tfaconeiy  ID  its 
present  administration.  The  entire  series  is  characteriied  by  diaaleneaa  and  deameas  of  stj^  accuwqi  of 
statement  betatr of  typofnpbi;  sad  fidiieaaof  Uleslrsffop.  Jt  h  ediebrtli  Mitcd  fe  daaa  wt'miimm  bf 
copious  maisintt  notes  mm  q^intloos,  wbkh  t^^^fif  OMSt  qit  teecher,  «vib  its  ficwS|  pottn|l&  Maps^ 
SM  diaarams.  haTO  the  utility  and  attractiveneaa  of  MJect  WsaoiiSi  aidms  tbe  comfHrdkeMuonTof  tm  Raner. 
The  author  has  spent  the  gioater  pait  of  lus  lifc  fai  coilectinf  materials  Jsr,  and  in  «ritiB«  liisliwj,  mid  hb 
ability  and  leputatioa  an  a  asiBaant  gnarsntas  thai  tho  srocb  has  basB  tbosoimlily  dowo,  aed  a^  ssocs  •■ 


abi!it]f  and  leputaUoa  an  a  asiBaant  gnarsn^^  thai  tha  sroik  has  baoa  tbosaegbly 
histories  produced  that  will  bo  invaliiaolc  in  minb^  and  cdiicati^f  the  yovth  of  oar  ijomioy. 


A8TROV1>lIZCAXi.  8S&IE8. 

9IAT^«03r8  FRIMART  A8TBOHOMT.    12ao,lffipp.    Price. #0  M 

MAtAsOIPS  mOH-flCHOOIi  AaTROROMT.    12100,  232  pp. '  Price 1  21 

BVRRITT*S  GEOGRAPHY  OF  THS  HKATRBS;    llmo,  352  pp.    Price 1  2& 

BURRITT«fl  CRIASTIAI«  ATI«AB.    Large  quarto.    Priee lU 

Dy  Prof.  Hiram  Mattison,  A.M.,  and  Kli^h  H.  Durritt^  A.IC 


l*hese  works  are  remarkable  for  their  accuracy  aud  pcrq)icaiiy»  as  well  as  the  beaatjand  s|HaMS  if  Mr 
pictorial  illustiatioBSw 

rREHCH    SERIES. 

PlfflVE Y*S  B ASY  I.B8SOKS  IBT  FRBHCH.     12lllo.  137  pp.    Price |0  M 

PIUHBY'B  FIHST  book  19  FRBHCH.    leaiO.  182pp.    Price 60 

PIIfHBY  dsBAIMnft*fl  PRACTIOAI.  FRBHCH TIBAOHBR.  12too. dOSpp.  Prioe.  1  M 
PINNEY  dlE  ARSOVIiT'B  FRBKCH  GRAMMAR.    CrowB  8yo.  328  np.    Price. .  2  M 

PI0f!IRY*8  BItEMBMTARY  FRBKCH  RBAttBR.    12liUN  212  pp.    rrico 101 

PI!VBnEBY*8  PROGRB881VB  FRBKCH  RBADBR.    12ino,  3A4  pp.,   Priee 150 

Mru.UAMS*8  BNGUWH  UfVO  FBBMCH.    12bo.  368pp.  .Price 1  50 


SFAHX8H    SERIES. 
PIKKBY  *  BABCBMy  FkmeUcoI  Bps^mlah  TeAchnw   URB.  IMpp.-  PHoe..  1  50 

ZiATlM. 

PRmClPlA  XiATm A I  MB  iBtrodvctiom  to  tlie  Ii»tlB  Xao»non»    By  Chtricf 

D'Urban  Morris,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Trinity  School,  NewYod^  Ibrmeily  of  OriS  CoUegap  Okfeid. 

zzmn.  331  pp.    Price  »»»■  »»«»»»»»  »»»»«»»-  — »«  ■■»•  ■»■.  »—»»»»■  »■■■  »— »— .  .»».  »^»  »»■■«... . .    IH 

%*  A  Latin  Grammar  on  an  entiicW  new  plan. 

KAME8*8  BliBMBKTS  OF  CIirnCI8M.    By  Hoery  Homo,  lA>rd  Kamea.  Jedga 

of  the  Court  of  Session  in  Scotland,  etc.  etc.,  with  analysis,  aad  trsaslstieas  ofaadsat  aad  imnS^ 

ilinstraticms.    Edited  by  Abraham  Mills,  A.M.    Crown  ^foy  904  pp.    Plica •mm.  .^.  ..—...    1  T 

MOORB«8  BUBMEliTB  OF  SCIBHCB.    Ky  George  Moore,  Principal  of  OravHir 

Sdiool  Na  ley  NewYotfc.    t6ino,  160  pp.    Price -* — — .—  —^  —— ~..  —       lO 

PRinCIPIiBS  OF  PBRSPBCnVB.    By  Hermaii  Knwl,  formeriy  of  tlw  Hove  and 
Colonial  Schools  in  London,  sad  Lecturer  at  the  MassachuseNs  Institates.    Itoydi  Ssoy  64  ppi 

Price - •- .T:-«    100 

l¥EIiIiS*8  PHY8ICAI<  GBOGRAPIIY.    Le«son  in  Phtstciil  f*>0|rraphy,  with  Maps, 
Chart^  Diagrams,  and  ViAonA  IWrnXiaxViM.   T^  Walter  WeUs,  A.M.  -410^  laO  FK«k     Mm  1  W 


A  Splendid  Prize  fbr  the  ZfAcUea.    The  finoit,  xnoBt  pleasing  and  costly  FABIOB 

EUTG&AVIKO  ever  pnbMied  In  America,  presented  ai  a 

Freminm  to  each  Snbicriber  1 

THE  USEFUL,  THE  EMTERTAINIHC  and  THE  BEAUTIFUL 

THE   MODZX   IIAOAZINE   OF  AMERICA. 

DEMOREST'S  ILLUSTRATED  MONTHLY. 


t0^^^^^^^^^u^^^^^^^^^^t0^^^0^^^^^^K 


A  Macaziitb  of  Practical  Utility  in  tlie  HouseiMld,  a  Mirror  of  tbe  Fashions,  tad  a  Literary  Con«er- 
▼aior  of  Surpassing  Interest  and  Artistic  Excellence. 

"  I.ist  to  the  echo,  hail  the  aound. 
From  every  quarter  1o  I  it  comes : 
A  Machine  of  wortli  is  found, 
£Kalttug  both  our  tana  and  hornet." 

THIS  TJSBFUZi  in  I>emorsst*s  Monthly  comprises  the  UtHihes  af  FashifiMS  in  T^ies*  and 
Children's  dress,  induding  fall-sise  Fashionable  Patterns,  colored  Steel  Plates,  etc  ;  Gnnltnmgr%  both 
nseful  and  ornamental,  adapted  to  Ladies ;  Model  Cott^es,  with  their  surronndinss ;  and  Htmt  muMetv 
in  all  their  departments. 

THB  ENTBRTAIinNQ  comprises*  Oripnal  Stones  and  Poems  by  the  best  autliors.  Spicy 
Items,  Talks  to  Women  by  Jfennie  June,  Literary  and  Art  Gossip,  etc,  and  Popular  Music  by  the  best 
composers,  etc ,  etc. 

THB  BBAUTIFUIi  comprises  numerous  Illustrations,  in  the  highest  style  of  art,  printing  on  the 
finest  calendered  pauwr,  in  the  beat  manner^  got  up  in  a  style  to  form  a  quendid  volume  for  binding  at  the 
end  of  the  year,  and  altogether,  a  monthly  visitor  tlut  no  lady  of  taste  or  economical  hootewifc  can  aflbrd 
to  be  witiiouL 

The  finest,  most  pleasing,  Hnd  costly  engraving  ever  published  in  America,  to  be  presented  as  a  premium 
to  each  subscriber. 

The  engraving,  aS  by  35  inches,  is  from  the  original  painting,  entitled,  "  Thb  PIc-Nic  on  thb  4TII  or 
Jui.v." 

l^he  painting  took  a  whole  year,  and  is  considered  the  finest  of  the  entire  list  of  numerous  popular  pro- 
ductions by  Lily  M.^  Spencer.  '1*116  engraving  was  the  labor  of  four  years,  by  three  eminent  aitists — John 
Rogers,  John  Halpin,  and  Samuel  Hollyer :  the  last  named  having  been  induced  to  come  from  Europe 
(expressly  to  finish  it  The  engraven  have  ably  seconded  the  successful  labors  of  the  painter.  None  but 
artists  can  fully  appreciate  ihe  skill  and  labor  lavinhed  on  this  engraving.  The  geneial  eflect  is  very  fine 
and  impresuve,  and  the  ddicate  finish  to  the  heads  will  bear  the  most  minute  inspection.  Hie  union  of 
line  and  stipple  is  executed  with  unusual  ability,  and  their  skillful  combination  has  greatly  contributed  to 
the  success  of  the  engravers  in  this  unsnrpaned  pro«if  of  their  artistical  genius. 

The  work  on  the  engraving  alone  cost  over  seven  tliousand  dollars^  besides  the  cost  of  the  copyright,  and 
is  acknowledged  by  competent  judges  die  most  elaborately  finished  laix^  work  of  art  ever  engraved  in 
America.    . 

Fine  copies  of  this  magnificent  Picture,  mi  heavy  plate  pep^r,  worth  |io  each,  are  to  bq  given  as  a  Pr»> 
mium  to  each  Subscriber  to  Dbmosbst's  Monthly  Magaiink.  Yearly  Subscriptions  only  Hiree  Dol< 
Ian,  and  Ten  Cenu  (which  is  to  be  sent  with  the  subscription),  for  the  postage  on  tbe  engraving,  (which 
will  be  mailed  securely  done  up  on  a  roller). 


ought  to  be  dieribhed  and  held  in  remenibtarce  bv  every  true  American. 

llie  reception  of  this  magnificent  picture  will  take  every  one  by  surp-iie,  and  we  do  not  venture  anything 
in  saying  that  ^10  will  not  procure  another  that  combines  to  mucn  of  interest  and  beauty^ 

Spedmens  c^  tlie  Magaaine,  with  circulars,  fEivinc  foil  parlictilars.  will  be  sent  to  any  given  address,  pofct 
firee,  on  receipt  of  15  centsi    Address,  DEMOREST'S  MONTHLY,  8j8  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

BEST  BOTS*  AKD  OIBIS'   HAGAZINE. 

DEMOREST'S    YOUNg   AMEXUCA. 

"  Thb  most  sparkling  Juvenile  Macazine  ever  issued,"  and  Splbndid  Chromo  Pictl'rbs  of  Audubon's 
Birds  of  America  as  supJNements,  and  other  fine  ^giavings  in  each  number.  The  November  and  De- 
cember numbers  free  to  new  sobscribem 

lliis  most  instructive,  entertaininf^  and  best  Juvenile  Magaaine  comprises  nnmeronk  and  novel  features 
that  are  pecoliariy  its  own,  and  entirely  free  from  the  gross  cpuggerations  so  common  to  juvenile  literature. 
Our  monthly  Young  Aubrica  presents  the  finest  colored  and  other  engravings,  the  best  stories,  piinles, 
prizes,  imisir,  and  a  host  of  new  and  interesting  sulMects  that  will  not  only  secure  the  attention  of  Bo>'4 
and  Girls,  but  serve  to  purify  and  elevate  their  minds,  communicate  much  valuable  information,  and  prove 
a  well-spring  f4  pleasure  in  the  household. 

Yearly  subscription,  #1.50,  with  a  good  Microscope,  or  •  pearl-handle  Pocket-Knife,  or  a  beautiful 
Hook,  as  premium  to  each  subscriber,  and  splfpdid  premiums  given  for  dubs.  Single  Copies  15  Cents. 
Mailed  free.    Address  

W.  JENNINGS  DEMOREST, 

838  BroodwAT-,  If.  T. 


.^     Specimen  copies,  with  Circulars,  mailed  free  on  receipt  often  cents.  

%•  New  subscribers  sending  in  before  ihe  firsl  of  )aattan  wwtt»  WiftX  It!CKC^%^3afc'>^w*swk^Rlx  «A.Xy»»rv- 
bcr  ouiubtn  free. 


5oth  Volume  !    Change  in  Form  ! ! 


NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  BUBSOBIBR 


Mh  ^umbmml  §omm\ 


Has  now  reached  its  00th  Volumei  and  wkli  tb»  Jaavaiy  No.,  1870^  a  If ew  Serici  will  bt  comnenced 
in  a  new  form  (the  Octavo^  and  many  ira|m>TtmcoU  will  be  mada.  It  is  espedally  devoted  to  the 
"  SciKNCK  or  Man,'*  his  improvement  JUSmtelfi^  Mumify,  P^gfMkm^ft  and  Sacmi^,  by  all  the  means  m- 
dicattd  ly  Scienct.  Oonlains  PHRKNOLobv— tht  location  and  function  of  all  the  OrsuM^-^th  directions 
for  restraining  and  cultivatii«  the  Facultios ;  and  PmniocNOMV,  with  all  the  '*  Sighs  of  CMABAcm, 
snd  how  to  read  them  :"  EnufOLocr,  or  the  Natural  History  of  Mn :  Rracticnl  Articles  on  Phtsiol- 
(x;v,  DiBT,  Slbsp,  Exbbciss,  and  the  Laws  of  Life  and.  Health.  Purtnits,  Sketches,  and  Biosra- 
phles  are  important  features. 

As  a  Guide  to  Parents  and  Teachers  in  Educating  and  Training  Children,  this  If  agaaine  has  no 
AHpertor,  as  it  points  ont  all  pecnliaritics  of  Character  and  Disposition ;  moch  feneiml  ami  nsc&il  infcnna- 
linn  on  the  leading  tojucs  of  the  day  is  given,  and  it  is  intended  to  be  the  Bost  interesting  and  instnctive 
Pictorial  Family  Magazink  published. 


m^r^i^r^'^^^^f^^^**^^^^^*^^0^^^^*m 


J^QiiceA  of  the  i?^cAA. 


Few  books  will  better  repay  pemsal  in  the  frmilr  than  this  ridi  storehoneeof  iaslnictjon  and  entertaia* 
ml,  which  never  fiiiU  to  iUustrate  l^  ''  '  ~  '*        *■ '  "'  '^      ''*'  '"  '*    '  ^''  '"^ 

anecdotes,  and  agreeable  aketches  of 


meni,  which  never  fiiils  to  illustrate  the  practical  philoeopby  of  life  with  its  lively  expodtioo^  appcopriaie 
distinguislMdindivMuBls.~A'«wr#r*rWJwiir. 


We  do  not  know  any  periodioU  which  presents  such  a  great  variety  of  intercslinc.  *nd  invtructive  snl' 
ter— biographical  sketches,  short  essays  on  scientific  and  other  i>ractical  subjects,  directions  for  the  nuus- 
(cKAnce  or  icgaining  of  healtli,  discussions  of  the  prominent  topics  of  the  ny — as  the  PiiKBiipLOQlCAL 
Joubnal. — Evtnimg  MmL 

However  much  people  may  differ  in  opinion  about  the  Science  of  Phrenology,  iw  one  will  venture  is 
fUspute  the  iact  thst  tlie  Jouknal,  published  by  S.  K.  Wells,  of  New  Yoik,  b  one  of  the  finest  Ma^atints 
in  tlie  country.  l*hc  engravings  alone  are  worth  many  times  the  price  of  the  JoimwAL;  while  th« 
thoroughly  sensible  articles  upon  health,  as  well  as  every  other  interesting  topic,  shonld  render  it  iw«r«a^ 
in  every  hg^sehold. — American  H9U*twift. 

A  icreat  amount  and  variety  of  nseful  and  instructive  matter  ifinds  its  way  into  this  pRitBiiOLOGiCAL 
monthly.  It  is  progreuivc  and  liberal  in  the  good  sense  of  iboee  tiiiiis  a  readsbJeb  vlnable  jouraaL— 
Suttday-Sclwol  Tmut, 


Tub  AmCiiican  Purbnological  Journal  is  the  most  admirable  n|agasine  of  the  kind  wi 
rn.    The  table  of  eontcnts  is  exceedingly  attractive,  and  of  suSdant  variety  to  please  the 


we  liave  ever 
»een.  The  table  of  eontcnts  is  excecclingly  attractive,  and  of  sufficient  variety  to  pieate  the  most  £uti* 
dinii^  t.istc.  It  is  peculiarly  well  adapted  tor  the  end  it  claims  to  have  in  view— the  elevation  and  improve* 
meut  uf  mankind,  socially,  iBtelleclualiy,  and  Hnritwdly.-~C/iwifvyv«iCf  "*   '"^  '    - 


.•^.'V•.^^.■■..■  \,"^-^>.'  ..•^ 


nriSTi^lCS  t— A  New  Volume,  the  sothi  commences  with  the  Januaky  Number.  PuUished 
Monthly,  at  #3  a  year,  in  advance.  Single  numbers  sent  bv  first  post,  90  cents.  Oubs  of  ten  or  more^ 
ti  each,  and  extra  copy  to  agent ;  or  Thb  Journal  (f>3)  aiicl  Ths  Christiam  Union  (is.50).  to  new  sub- 
koribers  for  both,  for  |4,  or  with  Tmb  Kural  Nbw  Yubkbr  (|j)  for  i4.sa  Supplied  to  Teachen  and 
(Ueigymen  at  club  rates. 

We  are  now  oflering  the  mo«t  liberal  premiums  ever  given  to  dube.  Indose  15  cents  for  ^edmen  nun* 
ber  and  list  of  premiums.    Address 

389  BROADWAY,  KKW  TOUK. 


•  p  •  I»  1 1  K,ET^  OXA>0"Y  .—Oni  Xt^TOiA  ^eMAoa  Sm  '^%nv«tt\cmK\.VKKt«w?ctON  will  opes 
January  4tli,  1870.    For  CutuUr  conUimn^ paiCicAaxv »AAxtia  ^w.«»ciw«v^Kx.^««^i^^«>l^ 


Xhe  Riverside   Magazine, 

For  Young   People. 


-ft  t\—i  f\  ^  - w~  !■"■ ir-fc~i~M*^  rt  ^ig'HM'y^t^^m 


1.  Han's  Christian  AndaneftH  N«ir  BteriM  wtU^  m  before,  bo  con- 
trikated  tu  the  *'  Riveiuidb"  iu  advtnee  of  pabliealloB  in  Mttj  other  part  of  the  world. 

2.  V  enx  Moustaclie,  the  «*Bzvnnnr'  fcToritib  trfll  tell  "How  iho 
Cap    ill  ft' ne  by  a  Legacy.*'    Ilin»lrata<  by  DAXUnr. 

8.  Indian  Cinb  Kxerciset,  tad  othar  Oynwmrin" 

4.  ^Jake's  Wedding,''  and  oBm«^ fitoriMy  by  the  AV&orof  ••Ainslee.'* 

5.  ^  Tlie  Building  of  a  Baitoaad.^    Bj  JTiooa  Abbott. 

6.  8tdriefl  ftom  the  Old  XSn^li^  Poets  and  Dramatists. 

7.  The  Menagerie.    VMi  many  nkutxatioBiL 

8.  Fairy  Poems  and  Pictures.    By  Amnem  Buop. 

Q.  Anne    8ilTemail's    Uttle    Artists,    their    Stories  and 

Plcti 


10.  Natural  History  and  Science,  History  and  Biography. 

11.  Mother  (toose's   Melodies,   Set   to   Miude;  Nursery   Songs  and 

PSctureii. 

I^  Drolleries.    By  H.  L.  Stepbxxs.    An  abundance  of  Biddlea. 

GontribnUou  firom  Paul  H.  Hatnb;  8.  A.  Brook:  Ports  Crayon:  the  aotbon  of 
"  Swie  Books.'*  '*SeTen  LUtIo  Sistera,"  **  Dream  Children/'  **  Ting-a-Uiig,''  *'8eTen  Stormy 
Bnndaya,"  **  The  Last  of  the  Hoggermoggen." 

Pictures  br  P.  0.  0.  Darlrt.  IT.  L  BrBrnRNS.  Oasto?!  Fat,  E.  B.  BsicaiLL,  C.  HorriN, 
II.  L.  hTOMR,  TH0iiA8,NAeT,  li.  W,  Hrrbick,  G.  O.  Lahrpiit,  and  others. 

■UBSCRIPTIOBr,  $2.50  a  year,  In  adrance ;  to  Clergymen  and  Teachem,  $3 ;  single 
copies,  35  oenta ;  S  copies.  10  SO :  5  copies,  $10.  Thos,  by  proenring  foor  ftill  sabscriptlons, 
the  fifth  is  obtained  free.  10  oepics,  $iO,  and  an  extra  copy  gratia.  Sample  copies  20  cents. 
Proapictuaes  flree. 

CLUBBING  WITH  OTHER  MAGAZINES  AND  PAPERS. 

Tlie  Pablishera  of  the  **  BivsasinR"  will  receive  anbscriptlonii  for  that  and  other  Usga- 
ainei  andTapers  at  the  rates  given  below.  It  is  not  necessary  that  these  should  be  sent  to 
ihe  same  address,  bnt  only  that  the  amonnt  sent  by  the  person  shoald  be  tba^adtertised. 
Whoever  benda  cinb  money  in  this  way  is  reqoeatcd  to  stale  the  ezaet  address  or  addresMS 
to  which  the  magaxines  are  to  be  sent. 

VnK  RTVBRSmB,  $9  50,  anil 

PatuAin*s  MAgaalne,  $4-,  at $5  50 

Ttk9  Oalazy,  fi,  at 5  50 

Harp«r*s  Sloittlily,  $«,  at 5  50 

llarpci^  'Weeiart  $*«  »t ^ 5  50 

Harper*s  Baaar  (Weekly)*  $4,  at Z:  5  OO 

Tbe- ]f  onery,  $1  50,  at 3  00 

New  York  Home  Jouraal  (Weekly),  93,  at 4  50 


The  Publishers  have  decided  to  reeirict  their  premiums  for  new  subwriptionji  entirely  to 
buokii,  and  they  make  tiie  following  liberal  olTor,  to  hold  good  only  until  February  1,  1^70. 

Tkfu  makt  ihU  qffer  to  all  aubteribera  trhota  namea  are  on  their  bonka.  For  each  mid  every 
nno  avhacriber^a  nnme^  accompanied  by  $2  50,  theit  vilt  tend  one  doUar*a  votfih  in  bi.oka  from 
their  list  tj  pubHcationtt,  Jf  any  one  not  a  subscriber  desires  to  avail  hiniaelf  of  this  tfTer,  he 
hsfi  onlv  to  send  his  own  subscription  in  addition  to  the  names  he  prociircR,  when  he  will  bo 
entitled  to  obtain  premiums  Tiic  I'ublishers  deMro  in  this  way  to  acknowledge  the  fuvors 
received  from  their  regular  subscribers.        49"  Catalogues  sent'fk«c. 


HURD  A  HOUGHTON,  Pabliah.er«.^ 

450  Broome  St.>  "New  "SotV.. 


A  NEW  AND  USEFUL  SCHOOL  INVENTION. 


Ruler  aito  Pencil  Case  Slate. 


7,  J.  EHESS, 
■xd  Tni3t«  P«U1»  BiAgtli, 


A  BULim  marked  villi  n  rmT«  of  tvcsai,  ato.,  ilUn  la  k  pMn  m  lhaiUs«(  tkaiUa  bma^    ' 
U)*  psBoU  oua  bai^  » iboctw  uA  ilMpjir  KTMia,  Mnnd  bj  Uu  alUiag  rslar. 

THE  ADTA5TAGES  OP  THIS  SLATE  OTEB  ALL  OTHEBS  ABBt 

I.  1l  pnTtJci  a  Kci.nii,  nufol  not  Bslr  ta  cbllJnB.  tal  iidaHi. 

I  It  fnnukal  n  r..«r  aru.  Inlili(  Ok  rjt  ta  a  kaawlMn  •fria,  «alMaa^  MA 

S.  It  BtTdidn  a  rndf  ufidi  of  iii*»nrlBi  iMf llii,  He. 

4.  Il  fuIlll^lriawiBlclai  a  kniiFLidii  «t  [rulU)Bi,'\Bi  aid*  In  ailUMillcal  aiwnlleah 

9.  llltgfERalaivlBdnirlai.favnrtallr  Bini.  gaaiaatilEalfanMiaiai 

«.  II  nTH  tJat>.B*adU  haia  bnaklaii,  ihli  Itwm  alan*  parlif  Ua  coit  sf  tk*  ilala  la  a  ftw  vatkL 

t.  II jmnMM  n  lahll  otMaluai  aad  ardar-«^iui  balaf  prerMW  Ibr  Ika  1>«K<I,  tka  fanaU  mm  InjM 


II  pnntatM  nbahli  ota 
itpntU  Mm  filam. 

t.  T)i>n(ilM  la  icrioali  rrnlB  Fmelta  ralllif  iowa  Jaika  Mb  ¥•  IvrnaalaL 


I.  WtikaUlluuaiu 


M  ba>l  qBalllr  «(  l>MairlnaU  tiala  ia  Ilia  lUtkat 

ila  it  ti  mU  at  akoal  Ifaa  ium  pil«  ai  aidlaarir  aUUa. 

XT  IS  BECOUKEITDED  BT 

».  n»RT  tHailu,  of  tha  Jtepartiatal  or  Edaeallaa ;  pTsr.  Joa.  KuaT.  af  »>•  halthHalaa  TaMtlaUga: 
Sr.  UjCLFA9,<.ri>rla»t4BCa]lHs;Dr.  BAiHAas,arC<ilinU*C«1lcr>.K*«Ti>rk:  ITaf.  jDBHS.lIU(,«r 
lh>  a.l*  Xuriul  EDfaaol  >r  Hi«  Janar ;  aarl  all  acboal  aBein  ag<t*ackfra  wka  ba**  M-  IL 
.ddajitnl  by  (A*  Aokaol  Boanl  /br  all  Ua  AeJkaolJ  (i>  iriukliv<«>>  CUf ,  fM.  M,  MM. 

"T  han  bm  msEh  plaaied  irilk  ilia  ilmsllcltr  ot  ihs  InpransifBl  la  leb<»l  Glalca  mUt  t-r  Hr.  BkaM. 
•tam*  II  au  ilul  tlia  ftwia  Sahoal)  woolil  In  fraatlr  aoCTal  It  Mr.  Wirrs-  IJra.  vara  adaptkL" 
KDWARD  lUlPPUty 
Praallaat  Bcksal  CaairBllan,  riilUddpkli. 
•■IthlBkMxblTsfT«irRalrraadI>eBd1iHaaiBUrnBa,aalT«rrcarilallrracaBBaBllllalaa.ak«i 
Id  puplli  uka  i.rllci*  (f  auinf/W  lUUIIg." 


ft,  brllrra  iluu  II  h  raallj  ai 


Q  pln^ad  wish  ila  iiwfhl  A 


jon:i  r.  miLBiticir, 

■srailBiFBdsBt  ur  Bcliaali,  laatu. 
I  la  ka  a  TBTT  traat  iByranManL  Tkaaddltlaaal  (ppIlmBvi  art 
.  nrT  wliuM*  alil  halk  la  dbbII  nod  taaekar.  I  okaaafkllj  aw- 
I  »ad  IUii«(a»  g(  Bekaali.'' 

ntSRT  KIDSLl, 
Jmt.  laraiiBiaadaai  aT  Ickaal^  Xav  Tint. 
n(  ftnntftm,  aad  Oat  It  will  ba  ■naEaltr  aeaartaMe  ta  pn^I* 

J.  w.  scniRXBiciinit^  *  ro„ 

An.  EJneatlaaal  UaaililT.  Xaw  rark. 
.11  liana  iiill  ba  Ttwj  altwtiTc  ta 


irtbaig  Flalai&ro  not  fornla  Ib  jaar  |ilacc,  Bqaaitjaar  BookHllan  to  «d«r  than  &«■  th* 
J.'X.T^ZLS  CLiI2  EHPOBina.  E.  n.  riBDICX  &  00,  aj  Htj  a,  ITEW  York, 
vba  »1I1  Mad  PHm  UaU  mafiiUMKUn  t  ot,  SiUtMa  Oa  \inaafaM  aul  latcalM, 

BaiUltawrtwK  iKatUMMmii  1l«Ah«4>«^  tt.  %. 


Dialogue  Books,  Speakers,  &c. 


THE  AMERICAN  SCHOOL  DIALOGUE  BOOK. 


No.  1.--ORIOIKAL  DIALOGUES  (reccDdy  pnblbhed.) 

I.  THE  SCHOOL  BOYS'  TRIBUNAL.— CMAKACTKn :  Soiilioi.  M#  7m^.  11m  Troublesome, 
Bill  Bnfi,  Siinun  Stupid,  Robin  Roiue,  Granville  Goaliead,  Htnuu  Huldback,  Emett  Thinker,  Lawrencs 
Laiy,  ist  Aneudant,  id  Attendant  * 

II.  THE  STRAIGHT  MARiC-CHARACnu :  Mr.  RoaM^  •  mw  TgmcJk^,  aud  acveial  School 
B^ya. 

FASHIONABLE  EDUCATION:  or,  Tub  Aoomo  Child.— /)nffiMt/»  Perx0nm:  Mr& 

I  frkfid  0f  the/ami- 

IV.  THE  *•  ETA  PI  SOCIETY."— CHAiAcnta  :  Percy  Johnson.  mgw^uA^lar;  Charlie  Scott, 
s  smarihcy:  Willie  White,  m  imiali  icy  ;  George  Lee,  Henry  Kttscrs,  Mr.  llttnter,  tkt  Teacher, 


LiMoln, « tcMmfigui:  office  boy,  eervant. 

VI.    PUGG K.—CHA1I actus:  ■'Pro£,«a  tekscl  Vr.  €f  ^m/eiMUmii ntrnkUicH:  Pume.  •  k^osI 
hfy  ^^iicalmmMticH;  Ned,  Judge,  and  other  tdiool  boye,  Mr.  Whimple,  /A#  teacher. 

Vir.    RUFKER,  THE  BORE.— Charactbis :  Ruftr.a«#»;  Barfcieand  Joe,  mtitmmiet;  Ber- 
nard and  Falmie,  /riende  ffj^^  Sch^ci  ieyt, 

VIII.    EXAMINATION  DAY   AT  MADAME  SAVANT£*S.— Cuabactbrs :  Madame  Sa- 
vante,  and  several  young  ladies,  4r»  /u/ils. 

IX«    THE  PRIZE  POEM.— Chabactbbs :  Grant,  Lane,  Notting,  and  other  School  boye;   Mil 
Eyesanears,  the  Teacher. 

X.    WI LLI AM  RAY'S  HISTORY  LESSON.— Ch  as actbrs  :  Several  School  Boys. 

:xr.    SLANG.-CHARACTBRS  :  Kate  Merrill,  a  .;r«#^(;i>/;  UxiXt,  Kate' *  little  titte^  &Iary  WO- 
liams,  Kate*M  eemm  ;  Harry,  hrether  •/ Kmie  mnd  LtMuiei  Ralph. 

XTT.    HOMINITfC  GEOGRAPHY— (said  to  have  been  prepared  for  the  bte  Exhibition  in  Sic 
town  Academy.)— Charactrrs  :  Teacher  and  icveral  pupils. 

XIII. 

Bridget 


II 


NOT  AT   HOME.*'— Charactbbs:  Snuna,  Jane,  Ellen,  Miss   Briggi,  Miss   Perry. 


THE  QUEEN'S  ENGLISH.— Char  actbrs:   Mm  Smith,    Mn.  Brown,  Mary   Salitl^ 
Jemiou  Brown,  Mias  St  Clair,  Mies  Gordon,  Misa  Graham. 


It 


Price  40  ccatoa 


to  boimd  In  paper  eorcn. 

IN'o.  9  of  this  series  will  be  miblished  early  ia  1870^    It  will  be  made  up  of  Dialogoes,  seleeled  wiiSi 
great  eve  from  the  best  available  sources. 


so 

so 
so 
so 


American  Scfmot  Dialogoes,  new,  paper. . . .  »$o  40 

American   Si>eaker 10 

Amateur  Dramas i  50 

**       Theatricals,  Miu  S.  A.  Frost so 

Art  a'  Extempore  Speaking,  Bautain... i  50 

Book  of  Or.ittny,  M  arslulL  lamo —  -  >  TS 

'*  of  Keciutioni  and  Dialocues,  F.  B.Wilson. 
**  of  Comic  Speeches  and  Humorous  Recita- 
tions, A. T.  SoenGBr.. ......... ....... 

**  ofTableuxand  Saadow  Paatomlnes 

**  of  Slump  Speeches  and  Barlesque  Orations 
Comic  Recitations  and  Humorous  Dialogues, 

J erooM  Barton... «...  >....■.•■.••..«    50 
Comic  Speaker.............  ..............  ...    10 

l>ebatcr,  McElligolt ..i  50 

DecUmatiOB  R)r  the  Million.    Part  r.  Poetry; 

Part  ab  Dialogues;  Part  3,  Prose,  each....    60 
Dialogues.  Noa.  i.  a.  J.  4*  St  6k  7,  paper,  each.    10 

"       for  Young  Folks,&  A.  Frost... so 

Elocution,  Broiisoa  ...-•m.........  ....^....8  00 

**         Griffith  ...•..•....^....... •.—  -... s  so 

Mitchell... I  50 

Elocutionist,  paper. ....  .... ....    10 

Kxc«is;fNr  Dtakjpies ..........x  7s 

Eniertaining  DulQgiMS,  Nortbead ........... -1  ^% 

Kxhibitinn   Speaker.............^..... 1  15 

Kirst  Uot>k  of  Oratory,  Marshall... 1  50 

Free  Speaker,  Kowle ...1  50 

lluiaorous  Speaker,  Oldham...................!  50 

-  "  le 

Little  Speaker,  Northead ~.  .~ 60 

**     Orator  **  60 

SMtmm  '•  * 


National  speaker,  paper 


........ .....po  so 

lamo  .•.»—.  ........ ......  I  ao 

New  American  Speaker,  Zschos .......a  00 

"    Union  "       Fhilbrick — a  15 

New  York  Speaker .....1  75 

"One  Hundred"  Dialogoes,  Fowle 1  so 

Original  Dialoeae«,  Sargent - i  Co 

One  Hundred  Choice  Selections,  paper........    30 

Parlor  Stage .....»• 1  50 

**     Tableux ....^ a  50 

"     Ihamas,  Fowle.... 1  50 

"     Theauicals so 

Patriotic  Eloquence  Kirkbnd. .... 1  75 

**       Speaker,  Rayaaond.. 1  7s 

**  *'  paper........ .—........    10 

Primary  SpSAksr,  Sherwood..  •»...........~.    so 

"  "         Philbrick... •...-    6s 

Primary  Standard  Speaker,  Sargent....  ~.....    60 

Sabbath  Sdiool  Saap-Book,  new  edition.. ....i  s»> 

School  Dialogues^  Lovelt.....~............«-i  so 

**  ■*  Nonhead........ .......... 1  ao 

School-day  Dialogoes 1  50 

School  ERoibition  Book............ ..m.m...    50 

Sc||ool  Speaker,  Sanders 1  60 

Standard  Speaker,  Saigent..~..^. a  50 

**  **  paper.............  •.-...    10 

Stump  Speaker,  "^ 10 

The  Mimic  Suge.. • 1  so 

Union  Speaker,  Sanders - —i  00 

United  Sutes  Speaker,  Lovell... ..-1  50 

Universal  Speaker-... .~. ........... ..—...1  »» 


I  a$  \  YoontL  Sve»V.«f »  V«r«^ 

Ahfme  mer  mailbd  at  ^ricet  named ;  uni  hj  Y.xv«Bsa  at  10  H**  ^2u|^ 


Aids  to  School  Discipline: 

A   SCBSTTTUTE   FOK 

SCHOOL  RECORDS,  REPORTS  AND  PRIZES. 

A  JVerr  and  Impror^tl  Edition— teaiU^k^y  prliti«4  in  Coiarw,  from 
n«M>  plate*,  wil^  ntw  timd  approprtatt  Setifftu. 


Vol  Buch  k  luistM  ii  imre^  kspL     TeodMii  eumot  raqoid  «acli  recital 

ooeon,  hence  uoraeordii  neal«in«d  for  UuUnMv  Mid  ■fterwirdmada  frcna ^. 

Perfect  •ceiuacj  being  impoMDle,  ooyUMice  In  Ai  raesnl  b  tDMboMdand  {(•  mortAHnt 
iMt  The  AISB  ■wniM  the  good  lemUa  of  Moaad*  neoriB  tmA.  v^pnt^  with  1^ 
eipenM  of  time. 

The  AID9  natamll;  and  tnnltabtj  amkaB  %  Hrdf  pateaal  kitvwt,  br  the  pqill 
liikeshome  with  him  \kej»XLnt»M»(g)A*di^tamS>tdtidfnjnu. 

The  AIDS  mftybenaed  in  ivjinuvK7>.     TUi  la  ommileBt'  "■-  "■ ' — '^~ 


va\^  who  fidl  to  retein  thw  OABDS  and  jet  f  woithj  of  aoMt  emdlt  Hm 
CABDH  held  br  U17  pnpU aia  nohuMMd  tek  OHBOK  (U  Httila),  minMBliw  • 
parftat  SUbal  WtA.  Fonr  OHE^U  u*  nohutgad  fix  ■  OMtTtWOAraW 
UEBIT,  repnuntina  100  Merita,  or  %  perfect  Jfratt.  Tfaeee  CEBTIFIOATES  beu 
the  pnpU'i  luma,  mww  aigtted  by  the  t«xftw.  n«  nnmbar  bdd  (bowi  tka  pa> 
pil^a  atknding.  ^ 

If  prize*  or  medala  ore  Mraided  ot  eloaa  of  Marion,  there  ean  b«  no  biIbUb  la 
detenniuing  to  yhom  thq  belong  :  the  deciaion  being  toade  by  aadi  popQ  "•*■"■'<- 
ing  hia  OAIips  uid  CKBTIFICATES,  no  idem  of  bToriUsm  ean  ezb*, 

It  ia  neeflleai  to  dlaanaa  the  viiliw  of  maga  loMntlvec  tx  atthn'  eUUnn  ar 
tdnlU.  Tlie  lue  of  hnndieda  of  thonauida  of  thaM  UXA,  with  the  anbonndad 
'    '~     ~        ~  .-    ■■  -    - -ttt^  are  doing  grant  food, 

ax  -Oolen.    Hm  OEBTIFI' 


tieeka  on  he*^  papw,  and  i^g  be  oaed  M^ 
Ther  ue  pnt  ap  fai  Mb  of  Vfi,  them  beteg  W 
OAItfiB,  un  BINfflX  KBRITS  and  HALF- 


printed  on  eei'd-^oard  ;  Cnfda  and  Gheeka 

liaca  —hence  the  syitam  ii  OHEAF.     Ther 

CEETIFIGATES,  1»  CHXCKflt  900  OAItfiB, 

The  aorta  wliich  moke  np  the  seta,  are  aoppUed  aepentely,  by  tDaO,  ai 

C*rtU»tw^  pir  bKudi^,  ••  ■< 
h«Hdit«.  Ue.  I    atM^U  Merlla,  i; 


mix:  TXiESsr  scuooz^  biCeidiaIi 


fi*«em,iHibMhwl«kbTlhecMi.    ItWndtd 
Od  «M«l(v  aboM  llw  wqnl  EXCKL.\.l^CV*  t.w— — I  -  "■»— ■  -~  — .  -  T— — ^ 


KENDALL'S  BOOK-EASEL. 


the  book,  IDd  the   idnnliEti    t> 
nxti  bjr  aI]  nidcn  ut  miuirt  diicflii 


II  CDsniti  sf  Ihm  (taoilHdi  adtcd  it  Ihi  Mp 
by  a  mcullic  hejd,  ttIilcI.  ■limn  the  oi^itida 
HHdvAt  IP  ipn  n*  lb*  kv  *f  *  conipuii. 
vhOi  Ai  aUdk  Iq  li«»  buck.  Ta  Ihli  Iripcd 
!•  MMchri  ih*  iWf  ■&»  ank*  Iht  £ni».  cr 
■prinii  Ibr  bgl&g  Urn  book  npca.    Tla  mhiilc 


flarpcntcr'ir 


III  FlTEiT  NEH 

.P^^  ^oyt  and  Cirl*. 

Turn  ilaiK^isc  vVA  Sckoal  BbU  ncrin  b» 
tw«a  )i«Bt  iKil  kJiodI  i>  (reito'  iIh  Iht  >«»■ 
■A17  weu  kAd  temr  or  (he  Bociki  m'bm  in  rviulat 
UK  is  tilt  kIwiJ-tihuii.  The  eBmmon  book  itnp 
ii  ■  rHnmltmt  m  ktrpini  Hm  booki  Ui|ellier; 
bsl  it  il  aMf  dutnidin  In  Ihi  UadhiciL 

u  Hi.  UindKiUr'i  iiinBrtm 


Prle^  BO  iwnta. 


The  Chamois  Slate-Rubber. 

■•A.  oxim:  X'on  rrizzi  sciioox.-roobe.'' 

It  diipcnfH  ailli  •penm  asd  vnter.  In  nuint  miibs  frmn  Ih*  tliM.    No  man  nied  Iht  liliur  b*B 
Ifce  lieqiMil  wMioi^  "  PlMM.  lir.  aaj  I  ta  Inwib  atrdutl"    Nik  iM(d  Iha  child  ipit  upa  Hi  ilal*  M 

II  il  midi  of  svad  (ad  chaiBHa-dSn,  ainB(td  M  Uii^  a  ■cria  tl  cdRia  •/  ^n  nnilr  niliiil  the  nr- 

ETOy  Tmbaf.  vQ  ncanaRnd  it  bcnma  al  in  iial  taannimca  and  aanMb'  Hmtj  t*iiil  wilt 

Vol  t,  me  t  iocbr  iK  PriM,  MT  TOO,  US  00.    No.  *,  •!«  1  iiwhu  imUR,  »  idb,     flO  SO, 
(SpMuDCB^  Iqr  nuX  •>>  Na  >■  10  ontt*— aT  No.  >,  IS  omU.) 

The  Noiseless  Slate-Pencil  Sharpener 

Il  ft  iliiglB  piece  of  snperior  atad,  RiQIhllj  bent,  am 
\  HhoM'ii  iu  tbe  kboTfl  rat.      It  line  fi>iir  elwrp  cdgen,  to 

Icnniiot  get  ont  of  order.      It  ft*oida  tkat  luoiih,  gtai- 
f  iog  mnnd,  nnlrcreal  in  bU  other  laetfaoila  of  ehbrpontng 
bIbIo  pencQi.    It  prodncoii  e  peifcctlj  tme  point ;  and 
tetonntel;  It  can  be  supplied  nt  a  price  wliich  briDgB  it  irilliin  the  reacb  of  bD. 

PrioatUMntA. 
ffigtOmtM  wnt  by  vaSi,  ta  15  wnU.^     ^ 


SETTEES  fcr  RECITATION  ROOMS, 

HXJ3Vr>-A.Y     ISOHOO.US, 

Lecture    Rooms,    Public    Halls,  Etc. 


■  ^  #  » >  **  -^ 


Tm  cuts  illmtrolo  our  Fftteni  Settaefl.  TheM  Are  ererrwhen  Mknovledcvd  fc>  be 
most  coiufortublo  and  gnusefaL  They  or«  mud*  with  folding  aaati  th>  acmnligei 
ef  wbicU  mm  many  and  ao  manifeflt  thai  we  need  not  name  tlMm  hare.  Thtj  art 
easier  and  more  comfortable  than  any  ordinaiy  cbaira— lieing  eourtmoted  on  **|ihy- 
•iological  prindplea."  * 


J^SJ9^  AMtRRlCAH   SETTMEf 

For  ihipping  they  are  eaidly  and  qoickly  taken  apart  by  any  Tnifcflliril 
racked  perfectly  oompaci-— the  wood  work  in  one  box,  and  tlia  Irona 
Thna  they  can  receiye  no  damage  in  tranaportatioiia  iHula  Hn  freight 
email  compared  with  that  paid  on  other  Fomitarab 


and 
mother. 

bOTCl^ 


NEty   AMERICAN   SETTEE—Stmi  FMed  U^ 

lliere  am  riz  tAwtm  graded  to  suit  the  zeqairementi  of  ehildnn  of  all  agea  and 
aim  for  adults. 

We  hare  constantly  on  hand  these  Settees  in  lengths  of  5'feei,  5|  it,  6  ft.,  6|  ft., 
7  ft.,  7|  ft^,  8  ft,  8i  ft,  9  ft.,  91  ft,  and  10  it  "We  make  AoBrto  order  in  any  r»- 
qnired  lengths. 

And  we  naTe  been  eareiU  to  ils  the  |»riee  no  higher  than  what  Is  \diazged  for 
the  common  nnoomiioirtable,  nnaightTy  **spind]e-bAek   Betiees. 

They  are  supplied  with  boofc-wMMf,  securely  fiistened  beMHik  %ik  seat  when  re- 
quirecL  For  Pnmikzy  Schools  these  frequently  supply  a  aonvsnient  and  economical 
purpose.    And  sometimes  a  hooh-radc  is  attached  to  the  back  of  the  Settee. 

Mi  nBTOB8«  any  height,  la  n<\^Ta&  \e^f^«  ^«t  ^^taAwiVMK. iii.9t 


EurebaLiouidSiiATIno 

(Mukgkk'k  IxrnmoH.    J.  W.  Bc-nvnnKiioiur  A  Co.,  Sole  MANurAcmunifl.) 

MAKES   A   8UB7ACE   YTHICH   BITAL8   THX  BSBT   WALL   BLATBL 

IC  111  pcrfeclljr  Blaek;  never  Cmmbles}  aliraTs  remmlna  Hard  and  Smootb. 

Tt  In  rncccfliiAilly  applied  to  board,  papcr,  or  wall,  and  is  loTahiablo  In  ronovatlnsold  ISackhoarda. 
It»  DuiiARiuTT  In  proved  by  thirteen  yearn*  tcrere  nae  In  the  beat  rchoola  of  New  £nxUind  and  New 
York.  Tlio  8nrikca  Mama  to  imf^vca  with  wa  and  age.  Any  taachor,  oba«Tli«g  **JDiract]iouB,*'  can 
apply  it,  makluff  /xn/aetf  siate  smfaee^  nnrlvalled  in  color,  fmooMiUMt,  and  dwoMtUy. 

PiiiCB :  Quarts,  $3.00;  Pzktb,  $1.75.    5  p.  c.  discount  on  5  gals. ;  10' p.  c.  on  10  gals. 

One  qnart  will  corer  100  »t.  It.  Ilence  It  malcea  cmup  Mackboard.  Fbr  old  Boarda  ona  coat  la 
anoiij«fa.    New  siirikca  leqniroi  two.    It  in  put  ap  in  tin  caoa,  and  aafely  aent  by  czpreta. 

C A17TION*— EuBDCA  LxQUiD  BLATora  i«  the  OnianfAL  lAqvid  Slatliu*— M«./I>v<  L^id  Dlackboard 
erer  sold.  Its  anccen  haa  called  oat  Imltatloni ;  bnt  none  pRMlncca  iM  petfietiy  tmooth,  ind-jring, 
deati-btack  turfaa  of  iht  Eubeka.    It  n  tub  oklt  tLATB  auxr icx  which  will  mot  olaicb. 

Prominent Edncatora  almoat  arefywharo  can  apeak  for  Eumbka  SLATXMe ;  WJB  WAHBANT  IT. 


Testimony  for  the  EUREKA  SLATING. 

The  Enrcka  Llqnid  Sktlng  will  alwaya  cIto  fatii Ihction  when  prtmerly  applied. 

JOHN  D.  PUILBUIcfc,  Bupt  Public  Schoolf ,  Boaton,  Haas. 

TT^  have  ntcd  Eureka  Slating  on  onr  blackboardii  nlnco  IflM ;  I  do  not  hesitate  to  aay  that  they  are 
aopcrior  to  tho  beat  atiwa  alatca.       C.  G.  CLARK,  Uafiter  Bigelow  Grammar  Scliool,  8.  UoHtoM,  Masa. 

I  have  nsed  it  twelve  yeara,  and  it  leema  to  improve.  From  my  own  experience  I  think  it  win  last 
rimr  YBARa.  E.  ROISBINB,  nlndpal,  A'tw  IJaren^  Cbmi. 

The  EuBBKA  is  Hkt  bmt  smfaet  for  Blackboarrla  we  have  nsM  In  ten  yeeTv*  teaching. 

GEO.  D.  BROOMELL,  Princli>al  llAvea  School  Chicago. 
lltA.  S.  BAKEK,  Principal  Skinner  School,  Chicago. 

Totir  Etireka  Slating  la  wonderflil.     I  applied  it  to  old  blackboarda.    They  are  like  stone  slate. 

O.  B.  WiLUS,  Priccipul  AlvxAuder  Intftitiitc,  White  Plalua,  N.  Y. 

(ifftce  SuperinUndtni  Putiie  Sehooff,  CUrtland,  Ohio,  1807. 
**  ErnzKA  LiqrTD  Slatiho**  corers  over  tteetve  tAoveand  feti  of  onr  blackboards,  at  a  cost  of  aboot 
$1,000.    We  are  well  paid.    It  la  for  raperlor  to  anything  which  1  know.  ANSON  SaCYTII. 

Fi'RKKA  Slatiko  Is  oo  blackboarda  in  my  ichool.  They  are  hard,  do  not  reflect  the  llcht,  and  are 
smoother  than  uatnral  alatc.  A.  J  KICKOFF,  Principal,  dneinnati,  Ohio. 

I  liave  used  it  ten  yean.   It  is  alate-«olor,  smooth,  and  never  becomes  slospy. 

O.  8.  COOK,  TMnclpal  No.  S,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

For  fifteen'ycan  I  have  need  blackboards  of  every  sort,  those  made  of  wood,  and  wall  coatod  with 
varlons  prciiaiatlons.  1  have  tried  qaany  sbite.  For  six  ysani  I  have  nsod  *'  Eureka  Slatin/r/*  and  And 
it  vuporfor  to  any  other  snrihco.  ALONZO  J.  liUWE,  Pria.  Prep.  Dept.,  Chicago  Unlvorsity. 

ABdom  Cominnekd  Cdlegt,  indkigan,  Slay  8, 1864. 
Wc  ilnd  "  Eureka  BUting**  surfoce  equal  to  the  best  atouo  slates.        (JION.)  IRA  MAYUEW,  Prest 

KaiUmal  BvHnfft  OnOfm,  CMeago^  May  15, 1888. 
Wc  have  nsed  It  in  onr  ftnir  College  bnlMIn^.  on  common  walls  and  on  old  boards.    It  ezceeda  our 
aopee  in  flnrneaa  and  durability.  U.  G.EABl'llAN,  LL.D.,  Prcsidvnt.    D.  K.  ALLEN,  Secretary. 

JMICMViafb  Fmudt  IntHtvit,  Ihd.,  March  IS,  1868. 
For  four  yeara  we  have  nsed  Enreka  Slating,  with  complete  satisbaioii,— on  wood,  papered  walla, 
and  hard  flni«h.    I  prefer  it  to  rnd  atals,  becanaa  the  aaifoca  ia  aa  goad,  with  advantajn  of  nnbraken 
surfoce  to  any  extent  C  W.  HEWSS,  President. 

Bt.  Joffph,  Mlsfouri,  Auff,  S8, 180S. 
It  ia  easily  applied,  and  makaa  a  beantifoJ  and  perfoet  blackboard  aorfoeo.         S.  B.  NEOiY, 

Sapt.  Pub.  Schoola. 

Mitmmeia  StaU  Normtd  SOeoi^  ynmma,  March  18, 1886. 
Onr  blackboards  aio  of  "  Enicka  Stating.**   It  Isavea  nothlnB  to  be  dealrad.    It  ia  oqaal  to  beat  Ver- 
mont and  Lehigh  states,  besidea  being  cheaper.    I  commend  It  to  tho  teachers  of  the  Northwest. 

WM.  F.  PHELPS,  Principal. 

Basldea  above,  wo  eaa  nfor  to  thouandaoff  the  noat  iBtaOlgeBt  teadiensndschool-ofltoarala  tlwtand. 

'*  Unrivalled  B]ackboai:(|[i,''  Standard  BhuM,  Ash  Frames: 


IIO.0.— UltbyS  It |lT8iNo.4.-S|fl.by4|ft 18.80 

l.-S       "    8** 8.8m         6.-4       "8" .1100 

f.-2»     "    «*" 6.16         6.-8       "    6  'Mined  fur  music lff.60 

*"    4  *' IMl        L^AitwBimoraithiaardtr. 

J.  W.  SchermeTVvoitv  ^  Co.^ 

14  Bond  Streei^  :Ke«  Itovl 


Prof.  Cleveland's  Works. 


I.    A  Compendia m  of  Engl  Uh  lilteratare,  ehronoVgtcally  arzmnged,  from  BIr  Juhl 
Mandcvillc  ta  Wm  Cowpcr.    76J  puffet,  large  isara.    Price  ^  30. 

II«    EnfflUH  lilteratarc  of  the  Klnetaeuth  Crntary,  embraelng  tbo  chief  ElfUlh 
AuihofSi  from  1800  to  1S67.    Sou  pos^  'vse  lauoi    Price  lAfo. 

in.    A  Compeudlum  of  American  I«ticnitave,  npoB  the  nine  pUa.    Price  |3.N. 

IV.    A  Compeadlam  of  Clanelcal  l4lteratare.  eon«:stinq^  of  choice  extract!   trofuiatiti 
from  the  best  Greek  and  Roman  writers,  with  Biographical  Sutchea,  ftc  ftc    Price  $a.so. 

T.    The  Poetical  IVorka  of  John  Milton,  with  a  Life  of  the  Author,  Notee,  PInert»> 
tioiis  on  each  Poem  ;  with  a  complete  VerbAl  Index  to  all  the  Poems.    6S8  pa£^    Price  5x501 


Thbsb  five  Volumes,  of  whicli  01U  kntuirtJ  amd  twttUy  tkatantui  have  been  printed,  have  tectlved  (ha 
Inghesc  coinmendaiions  from  tkr  jSrsi  fditcal»rt.    From  these  we  select  a  few  i-^ 

**  Tlie  four  hooka  comprised  in  Prof.  Cleveland's  scries  pcesenia  a  very  complete  ^new  of  Utcmtnc,  htm 
Homer  tn  Ilolines — from  the  first  Greek  to  the  Utest  American  author.  As  books  of  reference,  theyshould 
find  a  p!ace  upon  the  table  of  every  sctiular  :  while  to  the  man  who  can  afford  but  few  books,  these  will  sup- 
ply the  place  uf  an  extensive  library." — Samntl  F.  Bates^  A*xf.,  Intt  Snft.  Cammon  Sck^s,  Ptnn, 

"  With  the  Bible,  your  Milton,  and  your  fltiur  volumes  upon  Classical,  English,  and  American  Uleratna^ 
one  mi^ht  le.ive  Iib«rari«s  without  very  i»?inful  regret." — 7Vm/A  lyarme,  Etg-t  Oj^ard^  Engiamd. 

"  For  the  home  library  or  parlor  table,  aiid  lor  the  pleasant  and  profitable  cniployrociil  of  a  spare  half 
hour,  I  know  of  no  series  of  books  more  truly  valuable  than  the  four  volumes  of  Pro!  Cleveland  upon  luag- 
iisli,  American,  and  Classical  Literature. "~^<v.  Aibtrt  Bamet,  PkiLtdtlfkim. 

Commendations  of  the    First   of  the  Series* 

**  I  do  not  believe  the  work  is  to  be  fonnd  from  which,  within  the  same  limita,  so  much  interesting  and 
valuable  information  in  rei^d  to  Kugjish  writers  and  Englisli  litciature  of  every  ags,  can  be  ubuiuea;  and 
it  deserves  to  find  a  place  in  all  our  high  schools  and  acaoemies,  as  well  as  in  every  private  library."— J?#a 
C  Peirce,  PriHcip.\U  i^tst  Xewiom^  Mast. 

**  To  form  such  a  Compendium,  good  taste,  fine  scholanhip»  familurecqaaintaBCa  with  Enf^iah  Klcntvic, 
■nwearied  industry,  tact  acquired  by  practice,  an  interest  in  the  culture  of  the  young,  a  regard  for  truth, 
purity,  philanrhropy,  religi<Mi,  as  the  highest  aluinment  and  the  highest  beauty,  all  these  were  needed,  and 
Ihey  are  united  in  Mr.  Clcve'.and."-— Osriir/iisM  Examitur. 

Of  the  flkcond. 

**  Tlte  work  of  selection  and  compilation — requiring  a  perfect  familiarity  with  the  whole  ranee  of  Eo^ish 
literature,  a  judgment  clear  and  impartial,  a  taste  at  once  delicale  and  seveve,  and  a  moat  sensitive  ngard 
to  purity  of  thought  and  feeling — has  been  better  accomplished  in  this  than  in  any  kindred  volume  with 
which  we  are  acauainted." — lnde^mdinL 

**'11ie  Biographical  Sketches  are  just  and  discriminating:  the  selections  are  admirable,  and  I  havs 
adopted  the  work  as  a  text-book  for  my  first  class.'* — Gtorgt  B.  Ems^tMU^  Etf.,  B^iam. 

"  This  is  the  very  beat  book  of  the  kind  we  have  ever  examined."— JWirsv  Etiglandtr. 

Of  the  new  edition  of  the  19th  Century,  brought  down  to  1867,  in  which  there  are  495  Autliers  noticed, 
66s  selections,  and  401  references  to  Reviews  and  i£ssays  in  the  Notes,  Professor  Moses  Ceit  IVIer,  of  the 
Michigan  University,  thus  writes  >-**  I  have  given  your  book  ■  thorough  cxanina  tioo,  and  am  gieaily 
delighted  with  it ;  and  shall  have  |(reat  pteasnre  in  directing  the  attentieo  of  my  classes  to  %  ««ck  whia 
aflbrds  so  admirable  a  birds'-eye  view  of  recent '  Englisli  Literature.*  '* 

The  .S'ts/arn/'V' J^/vATw  (Oct.  34,  1S68),  not  prone  to  praise  American  books,  says:  "It  acquaints  ths 
reader  with  the  characteristic  method,  tone,  and  qoality  of  all  the  chief  notabilities  of  the  period,  and  wiU 
give  the  careful  student  a  better  idea  of  tlie  recent  histoi7  of  English  Kterature  than  nine  educated  £ngli»b* 
■asn  in  ten  possess." 

Of  tho  Third. 

"*  This  work  is  a  transcript  of  the  best  American  mind  :  a  vehicle  of  the  noblest  American  spirit  Ne 
parent  who  would  introduce  his  child  to  a  knowledge  of  our  country's  literature,  and  at  the  same  lime  indoc- 
trinate his  heart  iu  the  purest  priaciplca,  need  Cear  to  pat  thia  mannal  ia  tks  youthlol  hand. " — KUthgditl 
Qmrnrttrfy  RtvitWt  tfgvt  V^rk, 

Of  the  Fourth. 

"  It  bears  marks  of  a  conscientious  and  scholariy  regard  for  tmth  and  conectneas.**— .At^.  7>£rr,  ^ 
Amkertt  C^Uwg*. 

From  the  N^rtk  Amerkmm  Rtvitm :— "  It  is  enough  to  say  of  this  work,  that  the  promise  of  its  title  is 
aa  fnlly  realised  as  it  could  be  ia  a  volume  of  moderate  dimenaiona.  llie  biographical  and  bibliographical 
sketclies  are  succinct,  carefnlly  written,  and  wonderfully  comprehensive  in  dccail.  llie  re^cnoes  to  edt- 
lions  and  translations,  indicate  the  Author's  full  conversance  with  the  field  which  they  cover ;  while  ths 
selections  are  made  with  fiiultlcMS  taste." 

"  I  have  several  editions  of  Milton's  Poems,  but  I  like  yiwra  better  than  any  of  the  others.  T  thtaik 
that  every  lover  of  Miltmi  must  feel  indebted  to  you." — yphm  Bright^  M.  P  ,mA  private  letter  whidi  ha 
gi%cs  the  author  permissi«Hi  to  use. 

Of  the  Fifth. 

'T  never  v^  the  VeHsal  Index  withmrt  feeling  thst  T  am  yoor  debtor-*'— JPnrAtfnf^^mMf  IP^M^. 
*'  I'lie  text  I  have  found  in  all  cases  the  best ;  the  Notes  most  judicioiuly  selected  or  supplied ;  wUle  the 
Index  is  as  complete  and  faultless  aa  human  labor  can  be."— y.  G.  CpgsweU^  LA9m»mm  ^\t%(t\  t  vhmij 

J.  W.  SchermerhoTO  ftc Co.,  PubU&hers^  1 4  Bond  St.,  N.  T 


THE  QREAT  $2  LADY'S  HOME  AND  FASHION  MAaAME  OF  AMERICA! 

Arthur's  Home  Magazine  for  1870. 

With  eftch  sneeesslTe  jcu  the  **Hon  MAOAznrs**  irl'lens  Its  circle  of  rcsd^rM,  and  extends  its  Inflnpnce 
niuioiig  thu  people.  ForlMBltn  suttocrlptlon  iiot  has  Urgt  ly  rxcocdccl  that  of  any  otlier  ycur,  ltd  acerptuiK-a 
iwi-n  more  corolal,  and  its  Interest  ana  exreUi-nce  more  Ailiy  arknowlfilfrcil.  It  speaJu  to  the  intcilvct,  tUe 
hearts,  tho  consclcuce  and  the  taatu  of  Its  rcadcn,  and  they  cannot  hrlj)  approval. 

FOB    THB   TEA&  1870,  the  Ban  Mjujasinx  wm  prawnt  nnusual  attnetlon^     Among 
these  will  bo 

A    NEW    AMEHICAN    SOCIETY    NOVEL,    by  Virginia  F.  Townsond,  one  of  the 
best  writers  of  fiction  in  AmorloA. 

A   SERIES   OF   POWEBFUIaLY    WBITTEN    STOBIES  by  the  author  of 

'"Watching  and  Waiting.** 

A  SEHIES  OF  TEMPERANCE  TALES  FOR  THE  TIMES,  bythe  anthorof 

'*  Ten  Nightt  in  a  Bcnr-Boon^*^  and  other  well-known  writers. 

A    SERIES    OF    DOMESTIC    AND    SOCIAL    NOVELETTES    AND 

STORIES,  of  high  interest  and  the  purest  and  most  elcrntlng  character,  by  some  of  our  best  writers. 
For  btoried  of  this  class  the  Home Magazimk  has  always  been  pre-eminent. 

A   SERIES    OF    STRONGLY    WRITTEN    PAPERS   ON    WOMAN'S 

sorlrs 


SiiflToring 

among  S*»w  lug  Women."  *»  Trade*  for^Vomon."  **Womenln  Lltrraturi' nnd  Art,"  **Woinrn  In  tliol'rofra- 
slons,^^  ^^Educatiunor  OlrlB,"  ftc.«  Sce.^  and  discuss  such  questions  as,  •*Mu<ttall  Wlre^bc  Prnrtlcalllousr- 
keei)«r8?"  ''8h&ll  American  Girls  beoonw  SeryanU?**  ^^Is  Time  Spent  In  Mending,  etc,  bpcnt  l^rolitahly 
or  Otherwlself"  Ac,  Ao. 

EVENINGS  WITH  THE  POETS,— ThU  highly  popular  feature  will  bo  continued;  also 
our  series  of  ACTING  CHARADES. 

MARVELS  OF  THE  INSECT  WORLD.— ▲  series  of  highly  interesting  and  instracttre 
artlclet},  accompanied  by  ten  splondid/tt/^•l>a0r0  illuatrtUiont, 

ORIGINAL  ILLUSTRATIONS. — ^We  hare  made  arrangemenU  ibr  a  series  of  original  Il- 
lustrations fVom  Schuselle,  BenselL  White  and  other  celebrated  American  artlMts.  These  will  be  engraviMl  for 
11;)  by  Laiidcrhach,  now  aclinowledgRd  to  stand  at  the  head  of  lils  protession,  and  will  giro  to  ttie  Uuiui 
Maqazxnu  an  artistic  beauty  unequalled  by  any  periodical  of  its  daas. 

FASHIONS. — A  great  rariety  of  Illustrations  of  Fashion,  with  descriptions  of  tho  prevailing  styles  of 
dress,  will  be  given  in  every  number.  Also  patterns  for  noedie-wurk  and  frincy  articles.  In  this  flepartmimt 
the  **HoM£  MAQAZiNit,"  wliilo  not  overcrowdlng  its  paged  to  the  exclusion  of  more  desirable  matter,  will 
contaJn  all  that  an  intelligent  Amerlcaa  woman  can  need  or  desire. 

A  NEW  COOKERY  BOOK. — ^We  shall  give  our  readers,  during  the  year  IWO,  the  whole  of  a 
new  volume  on  Pom<iBtlc  Ec4>nomy,  and  the  Art  of  C'ookery,  prepared  for  us  by  a  lu«ly  of  thid  cliy  of  :lne 
literary  tastes,  and  large  experience  In  household  matters.  Tho  upi^ning  chapters  will  contain  valuublR  hints 
on  the  'Mtlgbt  Employment  of  Tlme,"on  **Economy,"on  the  '*  Management  of  8crvaiitd,"nn  *'  Health,** 
*••  Sickness,*^*  »» Clothing,"  »' Pro  vision  h,"  **Fumlture,"etc.  All  the  Receipts  have  b«>en  tried,  and  are  eco- 
nomical and  good.  This  ]>epartment  of  the  Uoiu  ULajhazihr  Ibr  1870,  will  be  worth  to  housekeepers  more 
than  the  kub^criptlon  for  the  year. 

GARDENING  FOR  LADIES.— We  shall  introduce  a  TTew  Department,  which  will  be  fn  tlie 
hands  of  a  person  of  long  experience,  who  will  give  every  month  practicil  hints  on  the  culture  of  flnwem. 

Slantis  vines  aud  creepers,  and  their  proper  care  and  arrangement,  not  only  in  the  garden,  but  in  the  tasteiUl 
ecoratlou  of  the  house  and  veranda. 

THE  HOME  CIRCLE,  BOYS*  AND  GIRLS*  TREASURY,  and  the  ranbiui 

Departments  which  have  been  so  valued  by  out  readers  will  bo  continued. 

"THE  BEST  LADIES'  MAGAZINE  IN  THE  COUNTRY I"-We shaii  tsie 

good  care  to  maintain  the  high  reputation  which  it  has  been  conceded  the  Home  Maoazxxa  has  fidrly  o^^w^ 


TERMS. 

1  copy,  one  year,  in  adTUioe.........M.M.M....~«..J|9i«00 

"•00 
.00 


3  copies,  one  year 5«00 

4  "  •^ e.< 


8  copies,  and  one  to  getter-np  of  club. ..f  f  9.00 

15       *•  "  «  ••    ^ JI0«|]C 


^HEMTUM  VOH  CliFB.^.— Every  person  sending  a  club,  (Mahov^u  will  receive  a  copy  of  one  of  onr 
elegant  12.50  engravings,  .»•  B ED-TIM E,*^'  or  »*THE  XngKL  OP  l»EAf' K.**  Unless  otherwise  ordereJ 
*^  BRD-TiM  E  wliri>o  sent.    Enclose  ten  cents  to  pay  cost  of  roller  aud  mailing* 

4S9*  Sverimm  numk^rs  Jlft*.*n  tientt. 

M^  When  a  club  is  Hill,  additions  can  always  bo  made  at  the  club  rate.  Club  subscribers  sent  to  diflhrent 
I)ost-olBo«'s. 

iK^  Tlio  postage  on  this  magazine  is  12  cents  a  year,  payable  quarterly  in  advance,  at  the  offlce  where  It  Is 
recilvetl. 

( 'anada  subwribers  munt  send  12  cents  In  addition  to  price  for  IT.  8.  postage. 

._  J{  EMI  I  TA  SVKS.-  lUmlt  in  Puit-Offlce  Onlers,  or  in  Drafts  on  PhUadslphia,  Kow  York  or  Boston. 
When  these  cannot  be  obtained,  send  National  Bank  Notes. 

tfW^GJtr.AT  AXD  8PECIAZ  JtEDVCTIOyi?r  J>RICE  OV  Ojrn  rnKnTTTTir  rrrTTRKi 
rO  SVBSf'KHiJCRS  OF  JiOXE  MAOAZiyE  r<nt  ^«7O.-t2..'50  engravings  for  $1.  Kvi>ry  .tub- 
.^(rrlber  to  IIoMB  Maqazixe  for  1470,  will  be  entitled  to  order  our  splendid  premium  engravings,  ^*  BED-TIM  i:" 
and  ''THE  AN'OEL  OF  I'EAfJK,  '*  for  •!  each.  One  or  both  of  ihe  pictures  can  be  taken,  as  ds^iirud.  Nouu 
but  our  Bubscribersbcan  get  them  tot  less  tliau  $2.50  each. 

ri  ^me  Magazine  and  CTiWdren  'a  Hour,  one  year. .  .f2.W  \  Oo<\e.v*  s  \.tiAt'  v^  ^o«>X  TiTv\W«vTaR'^VB^.'^•^ *^^i^ 

liouw SfagHzlue  and  ihice  a  Month,  "        ...  ».«)  \  UocXi'^j^a  \.aA\^  a \Vh«>>l  vevA ^^>^V\'^T^>^  *VWt ""^ 

}nf(f  a  Month  nnfl  < 'Micron' f^  Hour,  "        ...  t.»  \OwWya\.aAVa^vW^tkXw\C*t«v  «.^V«^^« IIIU-* 

ly/r/m-'eorciie above  Magazines  »*        ...  4,00  \  AiV  tour  ol  Uiettftl&JMKaa^^w^ '*"^'^^**^ 

J^oPi«ffliiuaPictiu«  sent  with  these  GlulM,  ,.     ««cvt^'^^ 


Valuable  and  Elegant  Premiums 

For  Subscribers  to  HOME  MAGAZINE,  ONCE  A  MONTH  and  CHILDREN'S  HOUR. 

OUR  SEWING  MACHINE  PREMTCTM. 

"Wft  continue  our  offer  of  the  »»BA"RTttAM  *PANTOXMACHTXE.»»  For  simplicity  of  construct  ion,  finhli. 
-('liability,  nnd  cairicUy  lur  pcrfbrmiiiir  nil  kind:!  of  fimllT  a4!iirltiif,  it  U  not  surpv^^od,  if  iiiuallud,  liy  miij 
itlKT  In  market.    Every  niaciiine  sent  l.iAt  year  gives  the  hiene^t  PStUrtrtton.    /7^t  ndmrtUt^mtfytf. 

Tills  maelilnu  uses  liut.ouo  tlireadf  and  that  directly  from  UuioriffinalspouL  It  inakctf  a  beautlAil  facc-»tllc1i, 
ocklng  tltc  tliroad  ilrnily. 

Kioh  machino  i.t  provided  "with  a  ITemmer,  Dralder,  Gaafrc«  Screw-Driver,  TTrenoh,  Oil-Can,  %'  doz.  NeetMu*; 
xnd  perfent  Ixstki'CTIonk  Imparted  (o  all  piirrlmsers  of  machines  pkkk  of  (MIakGK. 

'  Wu  olTer  the  Maniifactiirera^N'o.  1  JBklatiliinc,  iliack  Walnut  Tabic,  with  drawer,  ca^  price,  t!xs  an«I  on  tlie 
rollnteing eTcrfdinglji  eattf/  firmn: 

*^  F(»r  30  8ul)siTHMrs  tocitlur  '^HOMKlVlAnAZTXE"  or  *  *  0x015  A  Moxxn, "  at  *2  each,  a  machine  will  bo 
Mfnt.    (One  or  both  maga7.1ni-«  can  be  inclndi'd  in  the  nnmbt'r.  as  the  price  U  tlin  Bamc ) 

IKir^ForSnsubscrnKTH  to  '*('htlduen*s  Hour,"  at$l.lSeach,  a  machine  will  be  wnt. 

♦irFor2f.»sub-*orlbiT?t  to  elthr?r  **II<)MEMA<>AziyE"  or  **UKCJC  aMosth,"  atftL  and  30  subscribers  to 
'*'  *  CUILDBEK  *  8  IIOL'B,  *  ^  at  $1.^  a  machine  will  be  sent. 

We  alw)  offer  THK  EMPIRE  FAMILY  MAriTINE,  rapidly  cominj;  Into  ftirnr,  a*  one  of  the  very  !io«t  of  the 
donWle  thread  machiiws.  Wi-  sent  a  >rn'at  many  last  year,  aud  all  gave  thi-  Iiighcist  PttiS'ftirtloii.  S-'-  fuir.'rti*f- 
ment.  We  offer  the  ^o.  1,  Family  Jkluchine,  withlleramer,  Feller,  Braider,  aud  Self-Mwer.  Caah  price,  #A 
as  follows: 

For35bubscrlher9to**HOM!5MAOAZTNE"or*'O>-CEAMo?fTH,"and|f7S,a*«0'*F.mpire"  Marhinowlll  b"jM»nt. 

For  I'ifiubsorlberii  to^^ Hum K  Magazine"  or  *»ONrK  a  Mo.vtii,  *'  ariic!.an*^  Kmplrc '•Maehlne  wUllK-«ent. 

For  00  8ub>crliN>ri«  to  *-H'iiildkkn*s  Hour,"  ntihl. 25  each,  an  ''F.mpire'*  M-u-hine  wllllK'sent. 

For :»  subscribers  to  *MI«>mk  Maciazinb  "  or  **Onoba  Month,  "  at^  and  30 subscribers  to  *'  CniLDSKN's 
Hock,  "  Rtfl.S.'V,  an  **  Empire"  machine  will  be  wnt. 

Jt^  Any  one  wishing  to  Kee  full  circulars  of  ninchhies,  or  samples  of  work, can  obtain  them  hy  writing  to  the 
nianuf:ictun>rs.    8ee  their  advertisement  in  Home  Magazine. 

All  machines  will  be  shipped  Arom  ^'ew  York,  by  Express,  or  otherwise,  as  may  be  directed. 


PreminniS  of  Fine  Double  and  Triple  Plate  Silver  "Ware. 

This  Ware  is  made  by  Messrs.  Garrett  ft  Son,  of  Philadelphia,  old-established  manufacturers,  whose  work  I.- 
known  to  the  Tnnle  as'the  best  in  1  bo  niarkcc.  They  make  only  one  clas.s  ofK<^oi]s.  the  bfv<«l  nn«l  finest.  All  tho 
articles  we  send  will  !m'  of  tlr!>t-claH4  quality,  late  styles,  and  icarranUd  double  or  triple  pUitt,  It  U  rarnlif 
that  goods  of  this  gunliti/  art'  offertd  n*  nrfiniumM. 

H«-low  la  a"  l.lst  of  the  Articles  with  (':i»Oi  J'rice.saml  the  number  of  subscrlln^rs  to  be  sent  for"  HOME  MAGA- 
ZINE" or  **0N(:E  a  month,"  at  6c2eneh.  As  thcMj  two  magazines  arc  the  same  price,  one  or  lK»th  cun  bt- 
Included  in  the  numbt^r  n-fniin'd  for  a  rr«>nihim. 

The  »"CHILl)HEN'SHOrK"  can  aliMi  Ih;  inclnded.  TnthiBcase,  two  e4>ples  of  the  "Hour,"  at«1.7i  esrh, 
must  be  sent  in  place  of  every  copy  of  "Ho>iE"  or  '^once  a31ontii,  "  atfGS,  omitted  At>m  the  number  re- 
quired fbr  a  Premium. 


TrtM 
uf 

Artlfl*-!". 


Numbrr  «-.f  fti'a<nt' 
ert  t.»  "  II ■.■mo  N;..Ta- 
liii'-"  or    '•  (^a.'«!  » 


Plain  Tea-8et,6  plecei,  (Coffee,  Tea  A  Water  Pot,  Sugar  &  '*!op  Bowl,  and  Cream  Jug)  $  n  oo 
ChsuH'd  Tea-Hlet,  6  pleers.        '*  **  *'  "  ••  •'  '*  "  i    .V>  (W 

Dinner  Castt»r,  OUno  (ul  (JlasM  IJollhM,  Ilevtilvlug  Fruin' !    12  SO 

Hreakfist-( 'a^tor.  4  tine  Cut  (Jlass  Hottlert.Statloiiary  F!-;ini.- '      «  W 

< 'based  Ice  Pitcher,  Double  Wall,  Air-Tight,  Dining  Kof>m  Size |    t' 00 

Chased  Ice  Pitcher,  »*  **  ChamlM^rMzo 13  50 

Het— Ice  IMtcher,  Waiter,  TwoOoblets.  for  Dtning-Koum ,    37  50 

t»«!t— Ice  Pitcher,  Walter.  OnolJoblet.  for  <;himlier 2S  00 

flPO 
IS  no 
13  .V> 

l».iO 
fl  nn 
4  r^) 
6  ro 

do 5(in 

do 800 

do «00 

do 500 

do 500 

do 4  00 

do 8  73 

do »•*» 

do 875 

do.  8  7> 


Butter  DI*h,V 'based. 

Oyster  Tureen,  <-hasi'd,  on  fw't,  0  pints.... 

Cake  Ita-sket,  Cha^ed 

Syrup  Pitcher  and  Plati*,  ( "ba-cil 

IMckle  Castor,  Two  line  Cut  ^tla^s  Jars.... 

Toast  Rack 

Salt  Stand,  Cbahcd,  (iold  l.luiug,  nir  pair. 
Set  of  Six  Tablespiioix,  Triple  Plate    — 


**    Six  Dessert  Spoons, 
'*    Six  Teaspoons, 
**    81 X  Table  Forks, 
Six  D«*ssert  Forks, 

Soup  Laille, 

(>yster  Lndlo, 

Cake  Knife. 

Crumb  KnlAt, 

Fish  Knife, 

Pic  Knilb, 


85  Subscril>ers. 
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Every  article  will  be  carcAilly  packed  and  sent  by  express,  or  In  any  other  way,  as  may  be  dirccU'd. 


We  have  made  arrangements  with  Messrs.  J.  H.  Lippincott  A  Co.,  Publishers  of  that  great  work,  «*  CTTAM- 
BEMS'  ENrYCr.OP-Ef)IA  «>F  UNIVERSAL  KNOWLEDGE  FOR  THE  PEOPLE,"n)y  which  we  can  offvT 
it  as  a  Premium  fur  Sub^crllwrs  to'^IIOMK  Magazine  "  and  *'0>-ce  a  Month,  "on  verraflvantageouit  terms. 

The  work  is  contained  In  i"n  largo  octavo  volumes  of  over  800  pages  each,  liberally  liluHtrati'd.  Price  $4.50 
per  vol.  It  is  a  llbrarv  in  itsd  f :  a  gn  :it  reference  work,  always  rcacnr  for  consultation,  and  answering;  clt-arlr, 
iiccurately  and  conipr'eln'n.slvelv,  all  t|uestlon^^  touching  History,  Biography,  Art,  Science,  Natural  II  1st orir, 
M'rchanin-*,  &r.,  Ac.    N"  famllv  of  :.t(lligent  people,  at  this  day,  can  atfi»rd  to  do  without  a  work  of  this  kiiKl. 

Our  arrangement -:rnai>le  ns  to  otl'i-r  a^ilngle  volume  at  a  time,  so  that  any  one  desiring  to  procure  the  work, 
can  onler  it  In  single  voluuu'.s,  and  fike  an  long  a  time  as  thev  choose  ti»  pnicure  tho  whole  ten  volumes. 

jM*Foreven'5sub-n-.ri»)<rs  to  "  HuME  .Maoaziwi;  "  or  "ONCE  a  Month,"  atiB  each  (one  or  N>th  mjijn- 
zJnes  msr  lie  Included  in  tlds  number,  as  they  are  pabllshed  at  the  same  price), we  wUl  send  a  Tolumeof  the  £a- 

^^jfJ^Fnr%  srihserf herfl  to**  HOME  Maoa»1«»"  « **Oxc*  k11oinH^»»  lent  at  one  Ume,  we  will  send  flrc 

€9^  For  .%j  auhtfcrllH'vs  to  » ^HoME  MAQAZWIt^^  ot  ^*  OtrC*.  ^UOTSrraO'*  i«nX  ^«tA  >\n«^^^-,^^  wodL  the 

~      WOT>L.     V»T  tv>T   ^T.  VQlXM(KMO(a%^<^'«^Q^ 


Address 


T-    »< 


«     -.,,    rro-CSWT^TT^  «V VlV^^ . "V^SV^aS^^^ 


HEARTH  AND  HOME : 

AX  ILLVSTSA'TED 

RURAL,  LITERARY,    AND  FAMILY  WEEKLY, 

OJ  /6  Zat'ge,  Handsome  "Paget, 

BY  r>ONALI>  G.  MITCHELL, 

USIBIED  BT 
Aa  able  Corps  ftf  AMOclatcs  la  all  Drpartmeata 


«    -^  w^  \^  v/  ^  w 


HEARTH    AND   HOME 

Meets  the  wtints  of  all  memberR  of  good  fuinilioH  everywhere,  aikI  contains  the  Lest 
of  everything  for  everj'body  in  city,  village  and  country.  It  given  practical  instmc- 
tion,  by  the  most  experienced  writers,  upon  all  Rural  topics — 

Farming,     Fruit-Gro^i'iiig,      Flower-C'iilture,     Oruaiiieutal 

Gardening,    Rural     Architecture,    Country    and    C'lty 

Homes,     their     Furnishing    «ind      Adornment, 

Domestic  Economy,  Ifousekeeping  Hints, 

&c.,  &rC.,  &c. 

IT   HAS 

Choice  Stonesj,  Sketcihes, 

POEMS,  AVIT  AND  HUMOR,  THE  NEWS, 
jilanetj.  and  jUw^keL  Steliaif-U,  %eaidifid  S^Lchuf-e^, 

BT  THE  TXBT  BEST  ABTISTS,  AXD,  IK  SHOBT,  ALL  THE  FEATVBKH  OF 

A  First-Class  Family  Weekly. 

It  contains  ho  much  room  that  every  number  has  an   abundant  variety  for 

Fathers,  Mothers,  Sons,  Daughters,  down  to  the  youngest  child  I 


xx-»^>^^  ^v.  s^  ^ 


BEDUGED    BATES    FOB    1870. 

INTARIABliY  IN  ADVANCE. 

Single  Copies,  84:  Three  Copies^  all  at  one  time,  $(9;  Five 
Copies,  %\!il ;  making  HEARTH  and  HOME,  to  a  Club  of  Five  or  more  subscri- 
bers,  at  $2.40  each,  the  Cheapest  as  it  is  the  most  Complete 

FAMILY  WEEKLY   NEWSPAPER 

tu  the  world.     Subscribers  before  the  first  of  January  nc-xt,  will  get  all  numbers  to 
that  date  Free,  And  their  year  will  end  January  1^  1871. 
Specimen  numbei's  sent  fuee. 

PEHENGILL,  BATES  &  CO., 


READING  A  CONSTANT  DELIGHT. 


"Our  Young  Folks"  in  School. 

I'liR  Piil>li>1ien  of  "  OirR  YouifG  FoLK9  "  have  for  many  months  received  numerous  letters  from  teaclien 
and  schiil.iis  wiio  li.ive  U9ed  this  Magazine  for  occasional  or  regular  reading  exercises,  and  «ho  have  icMind 
it  exceedingly  interesting  and  profitable.  They  luve,  tlierefore,  studied  to  make  the  Magazine  mort/ray 
iitc!  and  tHstrMcthft^  and  while  retaining  those  features  which  have  made  it  so  popular  in  the  Family 
Circle,  they  have  atldud  others  which  can  nut  f;iil  to  make  it  equally  popular  and  acceptable  in  tl:e  schi>oi- 
room.    Soine  of  theM  features,  which  peculiarly  adapt  it  to  use  for  reading  exercises,  axe  the  foUuwing  : 


to  write  them. 

3.  Popular  ScfeMtifii'  articles,  on  such  subjects  as  Eatih^aitSt  Carul  Ret/s^  Coal  De/csiis,  etc ,  by 
Mrs.  Prof.  AGAssiz.'whose  articles  are  revised  by  Prof.  Agassiz. 

4.  A  Series  of  Prttctkal  Papers,  on  Talking^  Readhtg^  H'n'ting^  TravtUng^  I  forking,  etc.,  by 
Kdward  Evkrrtt  I1.\i.e. 

5.  Historical  Paiwr.i  on  interesting  themes  of  American  history,  by  J.  H.  A.  Ronr,  arid  others. 

0.  GardiMing for  Girls,  Pialogues^  DtclavtatioMS^  Stories,  Foems^  and  other  attractive  articles  L>  llic 
best  American  writers,  with  illusi'ralicms  by  the  most  skillful  artists. 

dr*rF1lo  Mtoi*>''  of  n  Had  Jloy*  by  T.  B.  Aldhich,  attracts  universal  interest  b>  its 
unusual  freshness  and  naturalness. 

Attention  is  reque»tcJ  to  the  fi^llowing  opinions  of  prominent  Educators  ^— 

From   Son.   J.  P.  WZCZSSSSAH,    State    Suporintendont   of  Schools   for  Foan- 

.  sylvaaia. 

The  plan  of  using  suitable  magazines  and  new.<:paiiert.  as  substitutes  in  part  for  reading  books  -i.  o.-r 
srliuiils.  i&  not  new  to  mc.  I  appmve  of  it  heartily;  ana  I  am  acquainted  with  no  piibluatifn  v^  «<r  I 
adapted  to  the  purpo^e  a<i  Our  Yotttig  Folks.  Indeed,  1  have  been  accustomed  for  several  year',  tv  re- 
commend Our  )  cung  Folks  to  our  little  peu|>]e  whenever  a  fit  op|H>rtuniiy  ha.s  presented. 

HAKRisnuRG,  Pa.,  Dec.  20.  iil6S.  J.  P.  WICKER.^H.AM. 

From  Be7.  B.  Gf.  NOETEBOF,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education,  Connecticut. 

In  addition  to  tlic  Rcailors  now  in  use.  1  believe  "  Our  Young  Folkn."  if  suppllL-d  to  cl.^*■'e^  t\.-i:*J 
serve  as  an  adiuii.ible  nid  in  teaching  reading.  The  varietv,  practical  character  and  Ireslincss  ot  the  .iri-v!** 
announced  for  the  coming  year,  are  fitted  to  give  new  Hie  and  spirit  to  this  must  e.osentiul  «>t'  all  scl.c.l 
drills. 

*'  Our  Young  Fo'.ks"  has  already  acrcmiplished  a  great  work  in  the  family,  investing  liunie-life  wi:h  r.ew 
interest,  making  home  n-adln;;  a  healthful  and  etBcient  educational  force. 

I  shall,  therefore,  welcome  the  use  of  "  (.>ur  Yoong  Folks"  as  a  valuable  auxiliary  in  the  work  tf 
education. 

Nkw  H^vl:^^  Conn.,  J.in.  11.  1S6.).  B.  C.  NORTHROP. 

From  EDWAED  DAHFOBTE,  A.  H.,  late  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  Troy, 
N.  7.,  now  Deputy  State  Superintendent  of  Schools  for  New  York. 

r  bear  mo^t  cheerful  testimony  t'>  the'  superior  merit  of  "  Our  Young  Folks."  as  a  magazine  fi-r  \;.::vj; 
peiiple.  It  i^  not  only  attractive  and  inieresiing,  Init  iiistriictive,  leading  the  child  by  pleasant  i>aihs  ^v.w  \\.-^ 
richest  fields  of  science  attd  thouKht.  Fur  reading  classes,  supplemental  to  the  regular  tcxt-U>ok.  i:  \\.\% 
been  frequently  w^i-tS.  10  great  adv.mHuc. 

It  is  uiisui passed  by  any  «»f  its  kind,  with  which  I  am  acquainted. 

Troy,  N.  Y.,  July  0,  iV.S.  EDWARD  DAN  FORTH 

From  Hon.  THOHAS  H.  BT7B&0WES,  President  SUte  Agricultural  College  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  recently  State  Superintendent  of  Schools. 

Oi'R  Yiij-Nc  Toi  K*;.— Fii'm  No.  i  of  volnme  1  till  now.  when  it  has  reached  No.  a  of  volume  «.  «e  have 
reftaided  this  Mac.izme  for  IJov^  and  Oirls  as  the  l>est  of  its  class.  With  swh  names  on  its  li-it  of  con- 
tMbulois.is  K.h>aid  Evtrjit  Hale.  Mr«.  PiofcsM.r  Agassiz.  James  Purton  and  Epes  .Sargent,  added  ti- i:s 
well-tried  l-.ditf.rs— J.  T.  'Jrowbridwe  and  I.iicv  Laitom— it  can  not  fail  to  preseut  a  nionthlv  repaNt  fit  lor 
the  youthtul  niij.d  of  the  natlwn.  W,>  cordially  connnend  the  inqtrtived  **  Our  Young  Folks  "  to  our  \oiith 
anti  iheir  te.ichers.  and  frel  sure  that  they  can  not  do  a  better  thing  than  to  extend  its  circulation  and  l-c  the 
nieauiol  pljicmj.  it  m  the  hands  of  ihcjr  pupils,  as  much,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  A»r  instiucti«.n,  an  for 
pleasant  and  anuismg  le-iding. 

K'.NCAsThi!,  Pa,  J.in.  iS.  iSr.;.  ^^^.p^^,,..,^      -  4  "  ^    '*'"^-  "'  l^^'KROWtS. 

-.rf^r''"**' •/^■'}^\  f««?"l.ir  •ia)sciiption  price  of  ''Oiir  Yoi'NG  Folks"  U  Jia.oo  a  vear.     For  use  in 
s«  liools,  we  will  furnish  11  at  ihe  lowesi  club  rate,  n.imely,  Ji.5a 

S^Any  tfMc her  wishing  to  exam'me  "Ov\i  Yovw.  Folks"  with  a  view  to  using  it,  if  satisfactoiv. 
s/1.1//  lecoi ve  ifvii 1 1 H  six  numbers,  ou  appYvcaUow  \o \\vt  Vvi\k\v£b«tv 

FIELDS,  OSGOOD  &  ^Q.,\'l^.'lt&wR^.^v^'^*Jsa. 


